For  Reference 

Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 


182208 


CHRISTIE'S 

Fine  Auctioneers  Since  1766 


The  Lady  of  Shalott    on  panel,  74     57  inches  -  by  WILLIAM  HOLMAN  HUNT,  O.M. 

Sold  for  £9,975  ($28,500)  a  world  record  price  for  a  PRE-RAPHAELITE  painting 

American  Representative       Robert  M.  Leylan       Christie,  Manson  &  Woods  (USA)  Lid. 

36  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.       Tel:  Plaza  2-1266 


CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS,  LTD. 

8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Telephone:  Trafalgar  9060 


Telegrams:  christiart,  piccy,  London 


Marlborough  Fine  Art  Limited 

39  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi  Hyde  Park  6195-6 

Cables  Bondarto  1  &  2'<Z  C"  <S 


Marlborough 


Important  19th  &  20th  Century  Masters 


Cainillc  Pissarro  Upper  Norwood,  London  1K70 
oil  on  canvas   is,'  *  20  inches 


Paul  Signac  Les  Andelys  1923 
oil  on  canvas    29  X  36 J  inches 


Agents  for: 

Armitage 

Bacon 

Chadwick 

Oskar  Kokoschka 

Henry  Moore 

Pasmore 

Rebeyrolle 

Ceri  Richards 

Graham  Sutherland 

The  Estate  of  Jackson  Pollock 

The  Estate  of  Willi  Baumeister 


Constantin  Guys  La  Dame  an  Manckon 
watercolour    13  X  9£  inches 
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On  Cover 

The  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Giovanni  Antonio  Pordenone 

Now  in  the  possession  0/  Newhouse  Galleries,  New  York. 


Colour  plates 

I  I)'-  Drawing  Room  at  Westerley,  Golden  Hill,  Indianapolis  2 

T  he  Dining  Room  at  Westerley,  Golden  Hill,  Indianapolis  2 

Armour  of  an  officer  of  a  Daimyo  of  Sakai,  about  1550  11 


FOUNDED  1901 

Editor 

L.  G.  G.  RAMSEY 

Editorial  Correspondent  in 
Italy:  Hugh  Honour 

Editorial  Correspondent  in 
Portugal:  Carlos  de 
Azevedo 

Delegate  General  for  France 
Germany  and  Greece: 
Georges  Salmann  {Paris) 

Business  and  Advertisement 
Manager:  V.  F.  Law 

The  Connoisseur  is 
published  8  times  a  year, 
in  January,  March,  April, 
May,  June,  September, 
November,  and 
December  by  the  National 
Magazine  Company  Ltd., 
28  Grosvenor  Gardens, 
London  S.W.I,  England. 
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Information: 
Single  copy  price: 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
O'ALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURF  AND  WORKS  Of  ART 
TO  THr:  LATE  OU1EN  MARY 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  1868 


44I52  New  Oxford  Street,  London  W.C.i 

Telephones:  Museum  2121,  2122  Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 
XIX  and  XX 
CENTURY 


M.  UTR1LLO 

Telephone: 
Mayfair  2250 


Chateau,  1932 

30  BRUTON  STREET 


1  li1  x  18*  inches 

LONDON  W.l 


Cables: 
Drawings,  London.  W.l 


BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 

A  very  fine  set  oj  6  single  Chippendale  mahogany  chairs  with 
carved  gadroon  shaped  backs  and  front  legs,  the  seat  and 
back  covered  in  contemporary  needlework. 
A  very  fine  set  of  6  arm  chairs  similar  in  design  to  the  single 
chairs,  but  with  Chinese  Chippendale  motif  at  the  back,  the 
at  covered  in  contemporary  needlework. 
Height  at  back  39b  inches 
Depth  oj  seat  19  inches 
Width  (single  chair)  22\  inches 
Width  (arm  chair)  27  inches 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


MALLETT 

MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD..  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W.l.  TELEPHONE  GROSVENOR  7411  (5  LINES) 
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Asprey  always  have  in  stock  an  interesting  collection  of  antique  and  modern  religious 
pieces  for  your  inspection.  Illustrated  here  an  attractive  Ikon  by  Faberge  in  two- 
coloured  gold,  set  with  rose  diamonds,  engraved  on  the  back  with  the  monogram  of 
Tsar  Nicholas  II,  dated  1915,  size  2^  inches  by  2|  inches;  and  a  fine  coloured  Battersea 
enamel  Plaque  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  in  chased  oval  gilt-metal  frame,  3£  inches,  by 
Simon  Francis  Ravenet. 


By  Appointment  to 
H.M.  The  Queen 
Silversmiths  &  Jewellers 


asprey  in  the  city  The  City 
man  will  find  a  usefully  close-at-hand  ser- 
vice at  Asprey  and  Birch  &  Gaydon,  153 
Fenchurch  Street  where,  besides  the  com- 
prehensive stock  held,  any  pieces  can  be 
sent  from  Bond  Street  at  short  notice. 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED    ■    165/169  NEW  BOND   STREET   •    LONDON  W1    ■    HYDe  Park   6  7 67 


V 


Expert  Restoration    DENYS  WREY  Ltd.       Works  of  Art 

of  Antiques  Members  of  The  Rnt,sh  Anuque  nealers  Association  Period  Furniture 

45  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON  S.W.I 

Telephone:  BELgravia  1813/4 


I 


An  attractive  late  18th  Century  French  Card 
Table  in  kingwood  inlaid  within  and  without 
with  floral  marquetry ,  opening  on  a  swivel  action. 

WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics 
and  U/orks  of  Art 


One  of  an  extremely  fine  pair  of  Chinese 
porcelain  potiches,  decorated  with  boys 
in  a  floral  meander  in  brilliant  poly- 
chrome enamels.  Wan  Li  period  1 573— 
1619  of  the  Ming  Dynasty.  13  inches  high 
in  perfect  state. 


Established  1910  MAYfair  4670 

81  DAVIES  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 
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Tessiers 


LTD 


ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND  OBJETS  D"  ART 


(;EOR(iE  II 
AYME  \ IDEAL 
LONDON,  1737 
24  oz.  1 1  dwt. 


GEORGE  I 
EDWARD  BARRETT 
LONDON,  1723 
19  oz.  4  dwt. 


GEORGE  II 
( rABRIEL  SLEATH 
LONDON,  1732 
22  oz.  14  dwt. 


26  New  Bond  Street 


Telegrams:  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London 


London,  W.  1 

Telephone:  May  fair  04 5 H 


VII 


WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 


CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON  W.C.2 


Telephone:  Chancery  3248/49 


AND  LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS 


Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Magnificent  Antique  silver  tea 
and  coffee  service  and  tray 

Service  made  by  Rebecca  Ernes 
and  Edward  Barnard  in  1828/9 
weight  81  ounces 

Tray  made  by  Samuel  Hennell 
in  1827,  weight  222  ounces 


Large  and  interesting  collection 
of  fine  Old  English  Silver  always 
available  for  inspection 


Mann  &  Fleming 
(Antiques)  Ltd, 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Pair  of  1 8th  Century  Venetian  Blackamoors 
32  inches  high 


ANTIQUES 
DECORATIONS 


120B  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2770 
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H. BLAJRMAN  &  SONS  LTD. 


23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.l. 


A  RARE  LAC-BURGAUTE  VASE  WITH   LOUIS  XVI  ORMOLU  MOUNTS 

(ONE    OP    A    PAIR)  Height  1  foot  7  inches 


TELEPHONE  H/DE  PARK  0444  ESTABLISHED  1884  TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE,  PICCY.  LONDON 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


IX 


MEISSEN,  c.  1735-1740 
Painted  in  brilliant  colours  with  fine  Chinoiseries, 
'.•ilt  branch  handle  with  coloured  flowers  and  leaves. 
4  j  inches  high. 


ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  PORCELAINS,  FAIENCE  AND  MAIOLICA 

NEWMAN  &  NEWMAN  (antiques)  LTD. 

IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH 

H.  E.  BACKER  LTD. 


Telephones: 
KENsington  5272  &  37« 


Cables: 

I'ORCF.LIQUH  LONDON .  S  W  3 
LLMARTES  LONDON. S AV  ,3 


156  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


THE  HAGUE,  c.  1780 
Painted  with  fine  fruit .  vegetables,  flowers, 
with  applied  forget-me-nots  at  spout  and 
handle,  blue  stork  mark.  4'  inches  high. 
Tea  cups  and  saucer*  from  the  same 
service  also  avatlah'e. 


MRS  SHIELDS 


LTD 


Telephone:  BELgravia  2651/2 


DECORATORS 
and 

UPHOLSTERERS 


FINE 
FURNITURE 


7/9  HARRIET  STREET 
SLOANE  STREET 
S.W.I 


A  French  19  th 
Century  bureau 
plat,  of  superb 
quality,  in 
kingwood  and 
rosewood  with 
finely  chased 
ormolu  mounts, 
the  serpentine  top 
inset  with  antiqued 
brown  calf  and 
having  three 
drawers,  on 
elegantly  drawn 
cabriole  legs. 

Signed  VVE 
P.  SORMANI 
&  Fils 
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THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,   S.W.I    WHITEHALL  4732 

Cables:  LUMLIART  LONDON 


A  GEORGIAN  SILVER  'CHEESE  PLATE' 
BY  EDWARD  WAKELIN  LONDON  1760 

LENGTH  14  inches 
Engraved  with  the  arms  ofBrownlow,  l)rh  Ear]  of  Exact  1725-1793 


Many  of  the  original  account  books  of  Edward  Wakclin  still  exist  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  Library.  This  example  is  recorded  as  having  been  bought  by  the  Far!  of  Exeter  on 
22nd  August  1760  where  it  is  described  as  follows: 

'To  a  pierced  cheese  plate,  66  ozs.  19  dwts.  at  11/2  per  ounce.       £37.    7.  6. 

To  graving  2  coats,  supporters  and  coronets,  and  2  crests  and 
coronets.  I5_  q' 

The  piece  has  its  original  weight  engraved  upon  it  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  object  as  described  at 


jove. 


PRIDES  of  LONDON  HD 
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WALTER  H.  WILLSON  LTD. 


Pair  of  small  oblong  Caddies  in  superb  condition 
London  1768  by  Edward  Darvill 
In  original  tortoiseshell  veneered  case  with  silver  mounts 


NEW  SILVER  SPOONS  AND  FORKS 
On  application  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  particulars  of  our 
hand-forged  services  in  traditional  English  patterns 


15  KING  STREET  •  ST.  JAMES'S  •  LONDON  S.W.i 

WHITEHALL  6463  AURIFABRO  1   PICCY  ■  LONDON 

904  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  U.S.A. 


Xlll 


O'HANA  GALLERY 

3  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  LONDON  W.l 


Composition  j  I'Arbre  en  Flairs  ig$6  Gouache:  25!  x  lgi  inch? 


CAMEO  CORNER 


LTD 


0i# 


Antique  Gold,  Pearls  and  Enamel  Eagle  Pendant. 
Italian,  17th  Century. 
About  half  size. 


UNTIL  31  AUGUST 


MARC 
CHAGALL 

OILS,  GOUACHES,  WATERCOLOURS 
AND  SIGNED  LITHOGRAPHS 


Grosvenor  1562 


2  6  MIS  E  U  M  S T  REET 
LONDON,  W.  C.  1 


Tel:  MUSeuni  0401 
Closed  all  day  Saturday 


Arthur  Churchill  Ltd 

ANTIQUE  DRINKING  VESSELS 


Wine  Glass,  ogee  bowl  enamelled  in  white  withfruit-ng 
vine  by  BEILBY,  opaque  white  twist  stem.  c.  1765. 

22-32  Harrow  Road,  London,  W.2 
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TREVOR-ANTIQUES  of  BRIGHTON 

IS   SHIP   STREET,   BRIGHTON    I,  SUSSEX 


Member  of  The  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Fine  Sheraton  winged  Bookcase  of  excellent  quality  in  beautifully 
figured  mahogany  banded  with  satinwood.  Circa  1790. 
Width  7  ft.  10  in.,  depth  1  ft.  5  A  in.,  height  8  ft.  1  in. 


Telephone  BRIGHTON 
Cables  4  Telejrar- 


'6712 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING    GEORGE  V 


Telephone:  KENsington  0783 


Cables:  Prattique,  London 


FOR  ANTIQUE 
FIREPLACES    AND  FURNITURE 


C.  J.  PRATT 


of 


Brompton  Road 


ESTABLISHED  1860 


186  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 
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FROST  &  REED  Lm 


UNDER  TEN  REIGNS 


ived  In  Hollar  164c  JAN  MALDERUS,  BISHOP  OF  ANTWERP  44  x  37  inches 

by 

SIR  ANTONY  VAN  DYCK  (1599-1641) 
Collections:  Pierre  Crozat 

Empress  Catherine  II  ot  Russia 
The  Hermitage 


41  New  Bond  Street 
London,  W.  i 

May  fair  2  4  £7 


10  Clare  Street 
Bristol 

Bristol  26238 


FROST  &  REED  L3 

UNDER  TEN  REIGNS 


I  I    II  II  II 

ITi  n  ii  ii. 


■ 


i 

ii 


Signed  THE  RBYNIER  PAUW FAMILY,  IT  WESTWIJCK  40$  x  66  inches 

by 

CORNELIS  HOLSTEYN 

See:  Ralph  Edwards'  Early  Conversation  Pieces 
Illustrated  pi.  28;  p.  87,  also  p.  142 


41  New  Bond  Street  10  Clare  Street 

London,  W.  i  Bristol 

Mayfair  244-7  Bristol  26238 


FROST  &  REED 


UNDER  TEN  REIGNS 


THE  LEAMINGTON  HU\T 
by 

JOHN  FREDERICK  HERRING  (senr) 
From:  The  Bradlev  Collection.  Sold  with  the  Artist's 
Original  account,  dated  ist  October  1841. 


4.1  New  Bond  Street  10  Clare  Street 

London,  W.  i  Bristol 

Mavfair  2457  Bristol  26238 


FROST  &  REED  L™ 


LINDHR  TEN  RHI(J\s 


DR.  WILLIAM  Rl  \Kt  1/  I  ASH,  M.P.  FOR  CHIPPESHAM 
by 

THOM\S  GAINSBOROUGH  R.A.  (.727-1788) 
Collection  :  Rovenskv 
See  Waterhouse  No.  468 


30  x  2{  inches 


41  New  Bond  Street 
London,  W.  i 

Mayfair  2457 


10  Clare  Street 
Bristol 

Bristol  26238 


The  Connoisseur 


YEAR  BOOK 

for  1962 


Contents 

Packwood  House,  Warwickshire 

Georgian  Patent  Furniture:  e.  t.  joy 

Spanish  Jewellery  of  the  late 

Renaissance  in  the  Hispanic  Society 
of  America: 

ADA  MARSHALL  JOHNSON 

Ancient  Glass  at  Corning: 

A.  VON  SADERN 

A  New  Field  of  Egyptian  Art: 

DR  BERNARD  BOTHMER 

Capricci  Cinesi :  An  account  of  the 
Vogue  for  Chinoiserie  in  Italy: 

HUGH  HONOUR 

Thirty  Years  of  the  Cabinet  des 
Estampes,  Brussels: 

LYDIA  DE  PAUW-DE  VEEN 


include 

The  American  Museum  at  Claverton 
Manor,  near  Bath:  therle  hughes 

Some  Bookplates  of  Schools, 
Colleges  and  Universities : 
mark  f.  severin 

National  Art  Treasures  or  Korea: 

GODFREY  GOMPERTZ 

In  Search  of  Chandeliers: 

ROBERT  SHERLOCK 

The  Identity  of  Rugs:  s.  l.  reed 
Pictures  from  Ulster  Houses: 

ANNE  CROOKSHANK 

Pictures  from  the  Collection  of  Baron 
Thyssen-Bornemisza  at  Lugano- 
Castagnola:  theodore  crombie 

A  Pied-a-tcrre  in  Paris: 

TERENCE  KENNEDY 


out  November  19  61 

Cloth  bound        30s.  per  copy        Profusely  illustrated 

By  post  32s.  or  U.S.A.  $5.00 

The  Connoisseur  Year  Book  is  not  included  in  any  subscription,  but  you  are  invited  to  order  it  through  your  bookseller; 
or  to  send  32s.  (or  five  dollars),  direct  to  London,  for  a  copy,  which  will  be  mailed  to  you  from  London  immediately 
on  publication.  We  much  regret  that  late  orders  may  be  disappointed.  If  ordering  by  mail,  please  send  your  early  remittance  to: 
The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.18 


AGNEW 


Madonna  of  the  Annunciation 
LORENZO  DA  SAN  SEVERINO 
Circa  1470 
Panel  1  3  J  x  4^  inches 


Now  on  show  in  our 


Annual  Exhibition  of  Pictures 


bv 


Old  Masters  at  under  £200 


THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  LTD. 

43  Old  Bond  Street  and  3  Albemarle  Street 


Telegrams:  'RESEMBLE,  LONDON  W.i' 


London,  W.i 


Telephones:  HYDE  PARK  9188  and  9189 


D.  M.  fcr  E 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers'  League  of  America 


%0 

^^^^  ▼  ■ 


CHELSEA  PORCELAIN 

1    magnificent    tall  figure    of   the  'Imperial 
epherdess':  decorated  in  lovely  pastel  colours 
and  gilding,  it  is  marked  with  a  Gold  Anchor,  and 
"  H '  incised.  Note  height — 13  inches.  Circa  1765. 
(See  'Schreiber  Collection  Vol.  I.'  and 
'The  Cheyne  Book  of  Chelsea'.) 


N F  E  W  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Cables:  Vivantique,  New  York 


LONDON 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street 
Portman  Square,  W.  ] 

Telephone:  I'ADdington  6595 
Cables:  Vivantique,  London,  W.  1 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 

°f 

ijth  century  Dutch  Masters 


(TW5 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,    ION  DON,  S.W.i 

Telephone  :  Whitehall  7440 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26^-267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 

Flaxman  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


SRare  and  CoriU?i&ttta£  oflSwr,  cMiruaiiwvA. 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


A  rare  XVIIth  Century  German  double  beaker.  Panels  of  mother  of  pearl  with  silvergilt 
mounts.  Maker:  Jeremias  Rauwolff.  Nuremberg,  circa  1610.  Height  7  inches. 


An  Example  from  our  Collection  of  Early  Continental  Silver 


Telephone:  MA  Yfair  6261  &  6262 


1 


NORRERT  FISCHMAN   GALLERY  Ltd        26  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.  I        Tele:  Hyde  Parks 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 

•1 

H 

1822 

1792 

1721 

1822 

J.  T.  Settle.  Set  of  4 

Sam  Howland 

Jos  Clare 

J.  T.  Settle.  Set  of  4 

Promenade 

CHELTENHAM 

Telepl 

lone  2821 
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R.  L.  HARRINGTON  LTD. 


Directors: 

Reginald  L.  Harrington 
Mary  T.  Holder 
Mary  Clarke 


120  and  125  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  W.l 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Telephones: 

GROsvenor  1785  &  5270 
Cables: 

CHR1SANT,  LONDON 


A  fine  Louis  XVI  Secretaire  a  abattant  in  mahogany  with  marble  top. 
Measurements :  3  ft.  6"  in.  wide,  16  inches  deep,  4  ft.  7 in.  high. 


FINE    ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

WORKS   OF  ART 


The 

House  of  Perez 


fit 


P  mm!**  m 


are 


A  fine  silk  Brussa  rug 
Size  6  ft.  10  in.  X  4  ft.  5  in. 
Ref.  No.  50658 


Internationally 
Famous  Jor  Fine  Carpets 

Perez  (London)  Ltd. 

Member  of  the  B.A.D.A. 

112  and  .68  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephones:  KENsington  9878,  9774  &  1917  (1  12  only) 
Also  BRISTOL  &  AMSTERDAM 
Telegraphic  Address:  CARPEREZET,  London 


4J>  ^~^e>tw  ^$tee^.  ^^tte/on 
Hyde  Park  4711 


I».  H.  <-ll  I  IM.II  \  *l 

M. B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 


8  CHERTSEY  STREET 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750 


'LYNDHURST'  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  61952 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET.  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


Welbeck  8934 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers*  Association  Ltd. 

FINE  STOCK  OF  ENGLISH  CHINA 
12  Victoria  Parade.  TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 


Jacques  Rouault  Galleries 

(INCORPORATING    d  e    FRESNES    OF  AYRSHIRE) 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 

EXPORTERS 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 

AYRSHIRE  Galston  3H 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS   AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections 
Catalogue  of  English  Coins,  9/3.  Bulletin  1/- 
B.A.SEABY  LTD. ,65  Great  Portland  Street,  London, W.I 


A  very  rare  15th  Century  ITALIAN  CAMPHOR  WOOD  g 

CHEST,  decorated  with  pointille  work  and  sepia  medium;  & 

also  a  rare  1 6th  Century  COUNTER  and  a  number  of  other  g 

fine  Collector's  pieces  of  the  1 5th,  1 6th  and  1 7th  Centuries,  g 

Hamswell  House,  near  Bath        Telephone  Marshfield  266  & 
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A  Norfolk  Landscape  by  GEORGE  VINCENT  (1796-1831) 
On  canvas.  Size  jo  x  25  inches 

LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISH  FD    I  8  2  O 


30    ST.   JAMES'S    STREET,   LONDON,  S.W.  i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  3252  Cables:  I  eggabros,  Piccy,  London 


r  4  V 


The  complete  and  original 
SET  OF  TIMBERS 
comprising  a 

magnificent] 

15th  CENTURY- 
GOTHIC  roofI 

in  an  almost  perfect 
state  of  preservation 
with  the  original 
carved  stone  corbels 
length  31  feet 
width  21  feet 
height  from  cornice 
(modern,  now  removed) 
to  ridge  12  ft.  6  ins. 


xininq 

F   MOUNT  STREET  LTD  I 
LONDON 


1 1 2  Mount  Street 
LONDON  W.i 

Telephone:  Grosvenor  2858        Cables:  BARGRO,  London 


Provenance: 

From  the  Great  Hall  of 

Bradford  Priory 

Bradford-  upon- Avon 

Wiltshire 


NOW  LYING  NEAR  BA  TH 
AND  MAY  BE 
EASILY  INSPECTED 


1 


Set  of  eight  small  and  two 
arm  Sheraton  chairs,  the 
loose  seats  in  pale  green  velvet. 


L  F.  LOCK 

F  The  British  Ancique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone  Kensington  3221 


XXXV 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD 

43  MUSEUM  STREET  LONDON  W.C.I 
HOLbom  2712 

'V.  — 


NEW  YORK 

104  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  22 
Plaza  3-8920 


EARLY  GEORGE  III  EPERGNE 
of  excellent  quality,  by  Thomas 
Powell,  London  1765 
131  inches  high 


d 


TENTH  ANNUAL 
KENSINGTON  ANTIQUES  FAIR 


PATRON:  MRS.  DAVID  BRUCE 


KENSINGTON  TOWN  HALL 

August  24th  —  September  7th  1961 

Daily  11  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Admission  3/tt    Opening-  day  5/-   Season  Ticke!  io/- 

(exduding  Sunday)  Promoted  by  Kensington  Antique  Dealers  Ltd. 

ALL  EXHIBITS  WILL  BE  FOR  SALE 

Information:  Chairman  :  Gordon  hand,  18  Chepstow  Corner,  Westbourne  Grove,  W.2 
Telephones:  (Before  the  Fair)— BAYswater  0322.  (During  the  Fair)— information  WEStern  5763;  press  WEStern  5682 
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{Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

70  SOUTH   AUDLEY  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 
(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD)      Telephone  Oxford  4197 


FINE  TAPESTRIES,  SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON 
CARPETS,  NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES 
ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


.-Id  importuiil  Gothic  Tapestry  depicting  the  four  Marys 
with  the  Virgin  being  supported  by  St.  John:  all  in 

excellent  and  vivid  colourings. 

Size  5  ft.  11  in.  X  5  ft.  1  in. 


ISAAC  NEWTON 

Portrait 

by 

Louis  Francois 
ROUBILIAC 

Terracotta       Height  11]  inches 


Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art 


PEEL  &  HUMPHRIS  LTD     37  NEW  BOND  STREET  LONDON  Wl 


MAYFAIR  6240 
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DELOMOSNE  &  SON  LIMITED 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

#Ib  Cnglt^b  anb  Srial)  <&la££ 


1 1 


# 


OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
CHINA 

NEEDLEWORK 
PICTURES 


* 

Three  CHELSEA 
Bonbonnieres  and  a 
Needlecase  in  the 
form  of  a  broccoli 
sprig,  all  with  gold 
mounts,  and  a  pair  of 
Miniature  Figures  2^ 
inches  high. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 


Telephone:  WEStern  1804 


(Two  minutes  from  High  St.  Station) 


Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


PHILLIPS  &  RIXSON  LTD. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

31  OLD  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.7 

Telephone:  Kensington  5858 


One  of  a  fine  pair  of 
George  I  carved  gilt- 
wood  wall  brackets 
with  heads  of  Venus, 
retaining  the  original 

gilding. 
Height  14  in.,  width 
io£  in.,  depth  jf  in. 


FINE 
ENGLISH 
AND  FRENCH 
FURNITURE 
CARPETS 
PAINTINGS 
PORCELAIN 
W  ORKS  OF 
ART 


A  rare  Empire 
crystal  and  ormolu 
Clock  in  the  form 
of  a  sunflower. 
France,  r.  1810. 
Height  16  A  inches. 


H  O WARD 

8  DAVIES  STREET    BERKELEY  SQUARE    LONDON  W.  1 
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ANTIQUE   IRISH  SILVER 


LOUIS  WINE  li^ 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  ' '  Dublm 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


HACRESIR 

Formerly  Director, 
MITCHELL  GALLERIES,  Ltd. 

42  ST.  JAMES'S  PLACE 
ST.  JAMES'S  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.i 

Phone:  Grosvenor  1966 
Cables:  'fsertcres,  London' 


HIS  FAVOURITE  1)1  7:7 

by 

M.  BRUNERY 

Canvas  26$  X  32^  inches 


The  colouring  anil  detail 
of  this  painting  arc  superb 


lgth-century  Landscape  and  Tignre 
Subjects  always  on  view 

Valuations  for  Probate  and  Insurance 


Antiques,  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 

PACKED  & 

SHIPPED 

to  all  parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

Head  Office: 

25  CHEVAL  PLACE,  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.7 


Empress  Place,  Lillie  Road,  S.W.6.    Telephone:  FULham  0309 


HICKLENTON  &  PHILLIPS 
90  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON  E.C.2 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
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LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


TWO  EXTREMELY  RARE  FIGURES  BY  CARL  FABfcRGE 
composed  of  semi  precious  stones  of  colour 

(Left).  A  Figure  of  a  Baba,  or  Russian  peasant  woman,  standing  evidently  waiting 
for  a  sauna  bath  holding  a  purpurine  bundle  in  her  right  hand  and  a  bunch  of 
silver-gilt  birch  twigs  under  her  left  arm,  her  head,  except  for  her  quartzitc  face 
with  sapphire  eyes,  is  entirely  swathed  in  an  amazonite  scarf,  her  tawny  avanturine 
quartz  coat  lined  in  white  quartzite  with  typical  long  sleeves  covering  her  hands  is 
worn  over  a  nephrite  skirt  which  reaches  just  above  her  stout  valenki  or  winter  boots 
made  of  Kalgan  jasper.  Height  5  inches. 

(Right).  A  Figure  of  a  Mujik,  his  arms  raised  in  front  and  behind  to  steady  his 
balance,  his  facial  expression  betraying  a  semi-intoxicated  state,  he  wears  a  black 
jasper  peaked  cap  at  a  slam,  his  hair,  face  and  beard  carved  out  of  agate  make 
clever  use  of  the  natural  colours  of  the  stone,  purpurine  loosely  fitting  jacket 
buttoned  at  the  collar  and  held  at  the  waist  by  a  gold  cord,  tawny  avanturine 
breeches  with  black  jasper  knee  boots.  Height  5  inches. 


.Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers    issociatinn  Ltd. 


CONNOISSEUR   REGISTER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


OIL  PAINTING  by  or  attributed  to  TITIAN— 'Bacchus  &  Ariadne'. 
Approximately  6  ft.  X  5  ft.  6  in.  Offers — write  appointment  'Orchards', 
Oxbridge  Road,  Hillingdon  Heath,  Middlesex,  or  telephone  Hayes  0985. 

Antique  Clocks  bought,  sold  and  repaired.  E.  Jurmann,  C.M.B.H.J., 
26  Spring  Street,  Brighton,  Sussex.  Tel:  25006. 


WANTED  bv  Private  Collector  OLD  AMERICAN  FLAGS  (prior  to 
1870^.  Write:  B.  Mastai,21  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  (U.S.A.) 

PICASSO,  Pablo.  Two  original  hand-coloured  prints,  in  sunken  mounts, 
entitled  Le  Gouverneur  and  La  Femme  du  Gouverneur  for  the  Ballet 
'Le  Tricorne'.  Print  size  10£  x  1\  in.  Mounted  22  x  16  in.  Offers  to 
Box  No.  7193. 


BEARNES'  SALEROOMS,  Warren  Road,  Torquay  (telephone  22309) 
attract  principal  Buyers  from  London,  etc.  We  are  pleased  to  advise 
\\<  st  country  owners  re  sale  of  Antiques,  Pictures,  Silver,  etc.  (Estate 
Agency  Depts:  Torquay  22126,  Paignton  58296.) 

BROADWAY — Americans  Mecca  Shop  and  Premises  in  centre.  Free- 
hold £15,000.  Apply— J.  TREVOR  &  SONS,  58  Grosvenor  St.,  W.l. 

WANTED:  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broad- 
way, Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 

SILVER-GILT  POKAL  (covered  drinking  cup  set  with  18  large 
garnets,  standing  27  in.)  having  bulging  lobes  relieved  with  embossed, 
chased,  and  cast  decorations  of  the  fleur-de-lis,  a  classical  frieze,  masks 
and  figural  motifs  drawn  from  mythology.  Strapwork  recalls  the  Niirn- 
berg  goldsmiths.  Finial  is  a  knight  in  armor  with  shield.  $375.  James  C. 
Nichols  Studio,  509  Davis,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Paintings  and  Drawings.  Write  for  illustrated  lists.  Home  and  Over- 
seas. Old  Hall  Gallery  Ltd.,  Iden,  Rye,  Sussex. 


The  Finest  commercial  photography  comes  from  Wallace  Heaton 
Ltd.,  127  New  Bond  Street,  London  W.l. 

WANTED:  Old,  non-humorous  legal  prints,  etchings,  engravings  of 
trials,  judges,  courtrooms,  write  Hyder,  1609  Oil  &  Gas  Building,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  U.S.A. 

WESTERN  ART  COLLECTION.  42  paintings,  4  bronzes.  Remington, 
Russell,  Farny,  Sharp,  Lone  Wolf,  Hauser,  Craig,  Cassidy,  Barnhorn, 
Kauba,  etc.  Unique  decor  for  home  or  office.  An  excellent  investment  at 
$60,000.  Merrill  Gross,  241  Springfield  Pike,  Cincinnati  15,  Ohio. 
Phone:  VA-lley  1-1654. 

1,200  IMPORTANT  BOOKS  on  Antiques  and  all  Collecting  subjects 
are  listed  in  our  latest  catalogues,  which  are  sent  free  on  request.  The 
Ceramic  Book  Company,  Newport,  Mon. 

Garrard  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Crown  Jewellers,  are  particularly  interested  to 
purchase  Table  Silver  such  as  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  Trays,  Waiters, 
Dishes,  Spoons  and  Forks,  Candlesticks,  Candelabra,  etc.  Also  all  types 
of  Antique  Silver,  Antique  Jewellery,  and  17th  and  18th  century  Clocks. 
Send  pieces  to  112  Regent  St.,  London  W.l,  or  a  personal  visit  to  our 
London  showroom  would  be  welcomed. 


WETZELL  Galleries,  1220  North  Coast  Highway,  Laguna  Beach, 
California.  Finest  Old  Masters  from  15th  to  20th  Century;  Antique 
Furniture,  Oriental  Art  (and  Porcelains).  Brochure  $1.00. 


WANTED:  pictures,  books,  barometers,  silver,  glass,  furniture,  etc.j 
connected  with  the  City  of  LINCOLN.  Box  No.  7183. 


YE  OLDE  TYMES,  27  High  Street,  Clacton-on-Sea.  Comprehensive 
stock  of  Antique  Furniture,  Jewellery,  Silver,  Plate  and  China.  Personal  I 
visits  invited.  Trade  enquiries  welcomed.  Telephone:  Clacton  800. 


Wholesalers'  enquiries  invited  for  general  type  of  BRASS,  COPPER  and 
PEWTER  articles,  viz.  Oil  Lamps,  Carriage  Lamps,  Pewter  and  Copper 
Measures,  etc.,  fos  shipment  from  Ireland.  Box  No.  7194. 


FINE  PAINTINGS.  Write  for  illustrated  lists.  Jack  Yeats,  Teniers, 
Herring,  Theus,  Sully,  etc.  P.  Gamier  &  Co.,  Route  4  -  Box  132, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


FOR  SALE:  Complete  suit  of  Japanese  ARMOUR,  fine  condition  with  i 
Marshal's  baton,  Tokugawa  clan.  J.  Lee,  71  Blandford  Street,  W  1 
WELbeck  6330. 


MICRAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE  for  quality  transparencies 
and  B/W  photographs  from  paintings  and  objets  d'art.  19d  Netherhall 
Gardens,  N.W.3.  Tel.  SWI  5154. 


WIGMORE  STREET  (close)  small  shop  and  basement  £  104  per  annum 
exclusive;  lease  3  years  renewable.  Price  £1,950  (offers).  Antiques  and 
ancillary  trades.  HUNter  2629. 


FOR  SALE  CONNOISSEUR  for  1944-1960  inclusive,  No.  497  missing. 
Mostly  as  new.  Offers  please  to  Box  No.  7195. 


WANTED :  Jose  Cubero's  Malaga  Clay  Figures  (see  The  Connoisseur, 
May  1961,  American  Edition  Page  106).  Give  description,  including 
condition  and  price.  Box  7196. 


ANTIQUES,  JEWELLERS  and  FURNISHERS,  important  position, 
Historic  town, Southern  England.  Spacious  premises  on  economic  lease. 
Net  earnings  exceed  £2,000  -  scope.  Retirement  Sale  at  £3,750  plus 
stock.  Christie  &  Co.,  112  Holdenhurst  Road,  Bournemouth  27247. 


Binders  for  your  Connoisseurs!  And  you  can  do  it  yourself.  Two 
Binders  take  a  year's  issues.  Strongly  made,  they  are  of  red  leather-cloth, 
with  rounded  corners,  the  name  The  Connoisseur  gold-blocked  on  tin 
spine.  Price  each  16s.  6d.  ($2.39)  inclusive  of  postage,  packing  and 
insurance.  Extra  blocking  on  the  spine  'January  to  June  19..'  'June  to 
December  19..'  costs  an  additional  Is.  3d.  (17  cents)  per  binder.  Order 
from  The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way ,  London,  S.W.I  8. 

Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10 cents 
per  word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  21 
EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers 
must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the 
Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any 
sales  effected. 


RESTORATION  AND 
CONSERVATION  OF 
THE  ANTIQUE 

Restorers  to  the  Leading  Museums 

BRONZES  ■  CERAMICS  •  ENAMELS 
IVORIES  •  JADES  ■  MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL  •  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS  •  ORMOLU  ■  BUHL 
OBJETS  D'ART  •  FURNITURE  ■  ETC. 

G.  GARBE 

FOUNDED  1770 

23  CHARLOTTE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  1268 

LAMPS  &  SHADES 

by 

NITA  MILLER 

63a  Grosvenor  Street 
London  W.l 

MAYFAIR  0951 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HI  R   MAJESTY  TUT  QUEEN 


OOLDSMtTHl  &  CROWN  JEWELLERS, 
OARRARD   &   CO.,   l.TD.  LONDON 


Cup  and  Cover,  height  j\  inches.  Date:  Queen  Anne  1705.  Maker:  John  Backe 

The  fine  collection  of  antique  silver,  jewellery  and  clocks  at  the  House 
of  Garrard  is  both  extensive  and  unique.  For  those  with  a  taste  for 
fine  craftsmanship,  a  visit  to  Regent  Street  will  prove  most  rewarding. 


GARRARD  Crown  Jewellers 

112  REGENT  STREET  ■  W.I  ■  REGent  3021  (//  lines) 


XLI1I 


THE  ELEVENTH 
NORTHERN 


Jfair 


THE  ROYAL  HALL 
HARROGATE 

THURSDAY  31st  AUGUST  until 
THURSDAY  7th  SEPTEMBER  1961 

will  be  opened  by 

The  Countess  of  Swinton 

at  2. 10  p.m.  on  Thursday  August  31st 


ALL  ARTICLES  ARE  FOR  SALE 
AND    THOSE    SOLD    WILL  BE 
REPLACED  DAILY  BY  FRESH  ITEMS 


Open  daily  from  n  a.m.  until  7  p.m.  excepting 
Thursday  August  31st  and  Tuesday  September  5th 
when  the  Fair  will  remain  open  until  9.30  p.m. 

The  Fair  will  not  be  open  on  Sunday  September  3rd 


ADMISSION 
First  day  Five  Shillings     Other  days  Three  Shillings 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 

408-410  LEEDS  ROAD 
Tel.  23223  BRADFORD  3  Est.  1903 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


An  old  Chinese  porcelain  vase  in  fine  famillc  verte  enamels, 
K'ang  Hsi  period  1662-1722;  with  ormolu  mounts. 
Exhibiting  at  the  nth  Northern  Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  Stand  No.  4 


HENRY  SPENCER 


S  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.     W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I.     Harry  C.  P.  Spencer,  A.A.I 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 


Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 

Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  53  1-2 

4  Paradise  Street,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone:  2j2o6  (2  lines) 

9  i  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3  347-8 


VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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LEGER 

GALLERIES  LTD 

(J.  LEGER  &  SON) 
ESTABLISHED  1892 

13  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

HYDE  PARK  2679 

BRUSSELS:  13  RUE  DE  LA  REGENCE 

A  Sheep  in  Wolfs  clothing  6|  X  5£  inches 


Several  watercolours  by  T.  ROWLANDSON  (1756-1827) 

which  we  shall  he  showing,  together  with  a  selection  of  old  master  paintings,  on  our  Stand  at  the  Harrogate  Fair 


A  visit  to  the  Jewellers  8|  x  11 J  inches  Gluttony  Signed  6|  X  8i  inches 


We  desire  to  purchase  paintings  and 
watercolours  by  old  and  modern  masters 


.Near  St.  Albans 
by 

PATRICK  NASMYTH 
1 82  9 

Signed  and  dated 
Panel  size:  12  X  16  inches 
Framed  size:  1 7  A  •  2 1  -J  inches 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's 
and 

1  /3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 


Established  1870 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 


43a 


Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 


Telephone :  WHItehall  6068/9 


Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCY,  LONDON 


 **#tfr 


The  Slide  -  Edinburgh  Castle  in  the  background 
W 

JOHN  RITCHIE,  1854 

Signed  and  dated 
Exhibited:  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  1854,  No.  225 
Collections:  James  Keith;  Charles  Dobson 
Canvas  size:  24  X  45  inches.  Framed  size:  30  X  51  inches 


Exhibiting  at  the  Northern  Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  Harrogate,  Aug.  31  -  Sept.  7,  STANDS  22  and  23 


38  JAMES  STREET,  HARROGATE 
42  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I 

TWO  ADDRESSES  ONLY 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


of  Condati  &  Hjarrogate 


GEORGE  III  SAUCEBOATS 
by  William  Sampel 
London  1764  &  1769 

TOBACCO  BOX 
by  Phipps  &  Robinson 
London  1802 


We  are  exhibiting  at  the 
Northern  Antique  Dealers'  Fair, 

Harrogate 
31st  August  -  7th  September,  1961 

ESTABLISHED  1893 


QUINNEYS  Ltd. 


WALTER  NEED  HAM 


Telephone: 
Chester  22836 
and  23632 

Cable  Address: 
'Needinc',  Chester 


CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 

49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


* 


Important  18th  Century  Walnut 
Commode  in  the  French  Style. 
Ormolu  fittings  and  mounts. 
62  x  30  X  36  inches  high. 

From  the  Collection  of 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 

* 


Exhibiting  at 
ELEVENTH  NORTHERN 
ANTIQUES  FAIR 
Harrogate 
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RAYNER  MacCONNAL 

member  of  the  British  antique  dealers'  association  ltd.  Telephone:  HYDe  Park  7997 


THE   CLEVELAND  &.  HENRIETTA 
The  first  recorded  Yacht  Race:  the  Roval  Yachts  'Cleveland'  and  'Henrietta' 

by 

WILLLM  VAN  DE  VELDE 

Signed  and  dated  1680 
Canvas  size  jo  x  42J  inches 


Exhibiting  at  the  Northern  Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  Harrogate,  Aug.  31  -  Sept.  7 

36  DOVER  STREET    IONDON  W.i 


A  magnificent  Chippendale  carved  wood  and  gilt  Eagle,  surmount  for  a  picture 
or  overdoor;  the  garland  in  gilded  metal.  Width  2  ft.  10  in.  Height  1  ft.  6  in. 

CHARLES  LUMB  &  SONS,  LTD. 

34  MONTPELLIER  PARADE  HARROGATE 

Exhibiting  at  the  Northern  Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  Royal  Hall,  Harrogate    31  August  -  7  September 


Horse  and  Jockey 

by 

JAMBS  SEYMOUR,  1702  1752 
Canvas  271  ■  36  inches 


BLAISE  PRESTON  LTD. 

Old  Master  Paintings 

152  HIGH  STREET  NORTH,  DUNSTABLE,  BEDS. 


(Ml  or  A5  -  London  32  miles) 


Tel:  Dunstable  62595 


^tngate  &3ohnstonlJtcl 

Established  i8ij 

Head  office: 

91-93  CHARTERHOUSE  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C.i 

also  at  :  LIVERPOOL  -  MANCHESTER 
SOUTHAMPTON  -  BELFAST  -  PARIS 
NEWCASTLE  -  GLASGOW  -  TORONTO 
NEW  YORK     -     MONTREAL     -  ETC. 

rkers      -      Shippers      -  Insurers 
Custombrokers        -        Travel  Agents 
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V.  WADDINGHAM 

Member  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd 

Mount  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telephone:  Grosvenor  2411 
and  at 

10  Royal  Parade,  Harrogate 

Telephone:  5797 
Established  over  40  years 


i  important  Sheraton  painted  satinwood  suite 
csisting  of  a  set  of  6  Single  and  4  Armchairs, 
Pemhroke  Table  and  a  pair  of  Card  Tables. 
»e  Chair  panels  are  painted  with  different  bou- 
*ets  of  flowers,  including  roses,  delphiniums, 
sturtiums.  morning  glory  and  auriculas,  tied 
th  blue  ribbons  w  ithin  a  border  of  w  hite  beads, 
e  remainder  of  the  frames,  with  fruiting  vines, 
rried  laurel  leaves  and  sprays  of  moss  roses. 
Circa  1795. 

oe  of  the  Armchairs  is  illustrated  in  Vol.  IV 
4TE  GEORGIAN)  of  The  Connoisseur  PERIOD 
GUIDES,  plate  I  Id. 

•om  the  Collection  of  Lt.-Col.  C.  .1  Wadmore. 


Who  are  to  day  s  patrons? 


TODAY,  many  of  the  chief  patrons  of  the  Arts  are  leading 
men  in  industry  and  commerce.  They  are  important 
collectors  of  fine  things  either  for  themselves  or  for  their  offices 
and  they  are  in  the  happy  position  of  being  able  to  buy  what 
they  admire.  They  appreciate  too  that  a  fine  work  of  art  is  an 
investment  that  will  keep  its  value. 

Make  certain,  therefore,  that  your  announcements  appear 
regularly  in  the  pages  of  the  financial  times.  You  can  be 
certain  that  a  large  and  influential  audience  will  see  them. 

the  financial  times  caters  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  world  of 
art.  Denys  Sutton,  the  well-known  authority,  is  a  regular  contributor  to 
its  pages. 


Connoisseurs  who  mean  business  for  you  — read 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

every  day 

SIDNEY   HENSCHEL,   ADVERTISEMENT   DIRECTOR,   BRACKEN  HOUSE,    10  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  EC4 
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tte  of  a  pair  of  English  Regency 

Ifiimneypieces  in  carved  Statuary  and  Brocatello 

arbles,  of  fine  quality 


LENGTH  OF  SHELF 
TOTAL  HEIGHT  . 
OPENING  WIDTH 
OPENING  HEIGHT 


6'  3f 
4'  3" 
4'  2f 
3'  U 


T .    C R  O  W T H ER    &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 

282    NORTH    END    ROAD,    FULHAM,    LONDON,  S.W.6 
Telephone:  FULham  1375-7     Grams    ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

P/eosc  note:  We  close  I  p.m.  Saturdu/*. 


Fine    18th    Century    Continental    and    English    Porcelain    and  Paintings 


THE  MASQUE 

SOUTH    WALSHAM,  NORWICH 

Telephone:  South  Walsham  238 


UNIQUE  OCTAGONAL  TEAPOT 
Chelsea,  Raised  Anchor  period  (Peach  fluorescence) 
Height  5  inches 


COSIMO  I 
by  Agnolo  BRONZINO  (born  1503) 
16  x  111  inches 


G.  N.  DAWNAY 

(Fine  Arts) 

Specialist  in  the 
Finest  and  Rarest  in 
English  and  Welsh  Ceramics 


108  Penylan  Road,  CARDIFF  Private  residence 

Telephone:  Cardiff  36XXX  By  appointment 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  BOOKSHOP 


*■  +  m  o  m.    moo  *  »  »  » 


There  just  isn't  another  bookshop  anywhere  to  com- 
pare with  the  fabulous  Foyles' — A  Customer's  Letter 

Visit  the  'Treasure  Trove' — Foyles  new  dept. 
for  out-of-print  books  at  bargain  prices. 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON  WC2 

GERrard 5660  {20  lines)    -fr    Open  9-6  (Thursdays  9-1) 
Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 


H.S.WELLBY 

Member  of  the  B.A.D.A. 


Antique  Silver 

Pair  of  double-lipped  sauceboats 
Mons  1772 
length  i\  inches 
weight  30  ounces 

16c  Grafton  Street,  Wi 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  1597 
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BRAGHER  &  SYDENHAM 


Established  1790 


A  George  III  Tea  and 
Coffee   Service,  1802 

Makers:  Geo.  Smith  & 
Thos.  Hayter 

and 

A  George  III  Tea  Tray, 
1803 

Makers:  Hannam  &  Grouch 
Length :  22  inches 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS.  TeM 


ione:  53724 


GREGORY  &  CO. 

(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD.  ESTABLISHED  1823 

Telephones:  Mayfair  2608/9/0,  2066 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telegrams:  GregCO,  Wesdo  London 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
U  P  H  O  L  S  T  E  R  Y 
CUR  TAINS 
CARPETS 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  TIO  NS 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 


A  fine  quality  Chippendale  mahogany 
kneehole,  with  writing  slide.  C.  1765. 
Width  2  ft.  7  in.  Depth  1  ft.  6  in. 
Height  2  ft.  io{  in. 

A  set  of  2  arm  and  6  single  Chippendale 
dining  chairs,  with  finely  carved  backs. 
C.  1770. 


LV 


The  Fair  will  be  open  October  4th  to  14th,  1961, 
from  1 1  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  excluding  Sundays. 
Admission,  including  catalogue 

Opening  Day  .  .  .  .  5/- 
Other  days  ....  3/6 
Some  forty  leading  Antique  Dealers  will  be 
exhibiting  for  sale  English  and  Continental 
Furniture,  Ceramics,  Glass,  Metalwork,  Silver, 
Paintings,  Maps  and  Prints,  all  made  prior  to 
1830,  also  Bijouterie  and  Carpets,  prior  to 
1851.  Purchases  will  be  removed  from  the 
stands  on  the  day  sold,  enabling  a  further 
selection  to  be  exhibited.  Shipping  agents  will 
be  in  attendance  to  advise  overseas  buyers.  A 
fully  licensed  bar  and  restaurant  will  be  open 
all  day. 

Enquiries  to: 

Antique  Dealers  (Exhibitors  &  Organisers)  Ltd. 
21  George  Street,  St.  Albans,  Herts.  Tel:  5606V 


utumn 


ntiques 


air 


Chelsea  Town  Hall,  London,  October  4th -14th 


ROYAL  WORCESTER 
SUMMER  EXHIBITION 
OF 

VICTORIAN  PORCELAIN 

(1852-1901) 

A  unique  collection  of  fine  pieces  from 
the  Company's  Dyson  Perrins  Museum 
together  with  specimens  loaned  from 
Private  Collectors  —  many  of  which 
are  being  exhibited  for  the  first  time 
at 

WORCESTER  HOUSE 
30  Curzon  Street,  London  W.l. 

Open  from  8  th  June  to  September  30th 
Monday  to  Friday  10  am  -  5  pm. 


Galerie 

G.  CRAMER 

38  Javastraat  -  Tel.  63  67  70 

THE  HAGUE 

Old  Master  Paintings 
Renaissance  Bronzes 
Portrait  Miniatures,  Colour-prints 

CATALOGUE  No. 5  FREE  UPON  REQUEST 


RALPH  COX  6  &  7  Castle  Hill,  Lincoln  T<22463ne 
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Important 
George  n 
wall  mirror 

HEIGHT  5'  0"  WIDTH  2'  3 


I 

Valuations  for  Insurance  and  Probate 

MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.  LONDON  W.l.    TEL    EUS  7000 


Copenhagen  1704 
by  Ditlev  Brascnhauer 

Height  6j  inches 
Weight  i6jj  ounces  each 


Copenhagen  1728 
by  Niels  Johnsen 
Height  7  inches 
Weight  8|  ounces  each 


Copenhagen  1747 
by  Johan  Jorgen  Schowert 
Height  8  J  inches 
Weight  12 1  ounces  each 


Copenhagen  1770 
by  Christian  Hosoe 
Height  yjj  inches 
Weight  198  ounces  each 


HI  IIP 


Aalborg,  Denmark,  1770 
by  Poul  Knudsen  Lund 

Height  9  J  inches 
Weight  17$  ounces  each 


THESE  EXCEPTIONAL  SILVER  CANDLESTICKS 
AND  OTHER  RARE  ANTIQUES,  ENGLISH  AS 
WELL  AS  CONTINENTAL,  ARE  AVAILABLE  AT 


10-8  OVERGADEN  O. 
COPENHAGEN  K. 


VANDET 
DENMARK 


TELEPHONE:  ASTA  333 


LVII 


the  thirteenth 

ART  &  ANTIQUE 
DEALERS'  FAIR 

AT  THE 
PRINSENHOF  MUSEUM 


DELFT  -  HOLLAND 


AUGUST  18th  -  SEPTEMBER  9th 


1961 


Write  for  free  brochure  -  Haagweg  156,  Leiden,  Holland 


Funeral  Tile  -  HAN  Period 

C.  T.  LOO  &  C 

48  Rue  de  Courcelles 
PARIS 

41  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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-P.  Pequignot 

ctioneer 

Bounces  an  important 
ction  sale  at  the 

Hotel 

leau-Rivage 

,aUSaniie  (Switzerland) 


o  modern 
aintings 

French  School 

uperb  Furniture 
ad  elegant  chairs 

the 

uis  XV  and  Louis  XVI 
riods,  stamped  by  the 
lowing  master  cabinet-makers : 
oudin  -  Burgat  -  Caumont  - 
autriche  -  Foullet  -  Jacob  - 
arge  -  Leleu  -  Moreau  - 
teizell  -  Riesener  -  Roussel  - 
tockel  -  Vassou 

8th  century  gilded  Bronzes 
law  clocks  and  cartels 
Chinese  ceramics 
Antique  carpets  -  Tapestries 

Jl  the  objects  will  be 
.ild  with  guaranty 


3n  view 

October  8  -  October  15,  196 1 

Sale 

Dctober  17  -  October  20,  196 1 

<ichly  illustrated  Catalogue  sent  on 
equest,  on  payment  of  Sw.Fr.io.  - 
tplus  postage) 
\\l  requests  for  particulars 
3r  catalogues  to  be  sent  to 
i.-P.  Pequignot,  auctioneer, 
5,  rue  Etraz,  Lausanne  (telephone 
P3  62  49)  or  Hotel  Beau-Rivage, 
Lausanne-Ouchy  (telephone  26  38  3 1] 


Amedeo  Modigliani 


Portrait  of  Beatrice 


Canvas  32  x  2i  \  inches 


From  the  old  collection  of  Comte  de  Morant,  this  exceptional  work,  which  is  accompa- 
nied by  attestations  and  surveys  from  A.  S.  Pfannsticl,  from  late  A.  G.  d'Atri,  from 
A.  Lorenzi,  from  late  Andre  Schoeller  and  from  Mrs.  Zborowska,  will  be  sold  on 
Thursday,  October  19,  1961. 

The  days  sale  will  also  include  important  works  by  Raoul  Dufy,  Marquet,  Matisse, 
Utrillo  and  Vlaminck. 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1S46 


Old  and  Contemporary  Masters 


LONDON 

34  St.  James's  Street 
S.W.i 


NEW  YORK 

1 4  East  57th  Street 
N.Y.22 


PARIS 

8  c  bis  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honorc  8C 


Batavian  School — 17th  century  centre  table. 

Silver  mounted  ebony  delicately  carved  with  pierced  birds, 
gryphons  and  scrolls  on  either  side  of  winged  cherubs'  faces. 
There  is  a  similar  specimen  at  Windsor  Castle  which  is 
illustrated  in  books  of  period  furniture. 

(Antiquidades)  Lda. 

Rua  do  Alecrim  117/121 

LISBOA  2,  PORTUGAL 

Telephone  28343 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SG1MS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    ROND     STREET.     W.  1 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for   cash   any   of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

■jt  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Cold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  viz.  Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
'DAVIBLACK,  LONDON' 


Telephone: 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 

1062  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 
Telephone:  TRAFALGAR  9-2171 
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STADTWALDGURTEL  32 


COLOGNE 


(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


ADOLPHE  E.  G.  ROEHN  (Paris  1780-1867) 


CATAN 

SPECIALIST  IN  EUROPEAN 
PERIOD  CARPETS 


AUBUSSON 
SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEPOINT 


PARIS 


129  Avenue  des  Champs-Elysees 
'Phone:  balzac  41-71 


Louis  XV  period  Aubusson  Carpet.  Yellow  ground  with 
polychrome  flowers.  Dimensions  6  ft.  6  in.  by  8  ft.  2  in. 


LXI 


Historic  Houses 
&  Castles 

IN    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND  IRELAND 


The  indispensable  guide  to  all  properties  open 
to  the  public  with  opening  times  and  admissions, 
catering  and  transport  facilities. 


MORE  PAGES 


HISTORIC  HOUSES 
AND  CASTLEf 


250  ILLUSTRATIONS 

PICTORIAL  COVER 
IN  FULL  COLOUR 

TWO-PAGE  MAP 

shows  all  locations 

from  LEADING 
BOOKSELLERS 

price  3/6 

or  post  free  4/3  from  the 
publishers 


1961  Enlarged  Editions 

OF    BOTH  PUBLICATIONS 

NOW    ON  SALE 


MUSEUMS 

mm 

AND 

GALLERIES 

GALLERIES 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND 

m  (,rfai  mtm  m 

mom  MM 

1961  Edition 

w 

2^ 

MORE  PAGES 


150  ILLUSTRATIONS 


800  Collections  are  included  with  Detailed 
Subject  Index  for  easy  reference  to  opening 
rimes,  admission  charges,  transport  facilities,  etc. 

from  LEADING  BOOKSELLERS  2/6 

or  direct  from  the  publishers 
with  postage  and  packing  3/3 


NDEX     PUBLISHERS  LIMITED 
69    VICTORIA    STREET,    LONDON,    S.W.  I 
Telephone  :  ABBey  441 1 


One  of  a  pair  of 
important  carved  and  gilt 
George  I  mirrors 
with  bevelled  plates, 
from  the  Estate  of 
Major  Sir  Samuel  Strangsteel,  Bart. 


STAIR  &  COMPANY 

59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 
EL  5-7620-1 

Old  English  Furniture,  Porcelain  and  Paintings 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1878 


MARQUIS  D 'ACQU E VILLE 
by 

AIMEE  DUVIVIER 

Signed  and  dated  1791 

Size  47$  X  35|  inches 


FINE  PAINTINGS 

15  East  57th  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

r>  I    A  -7  A     C   AC\Q(\  ' 


DUVEEN 


PAINTING 


Masterpieces  of 

SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


TAPESTRIES 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


18th  Century  Florentine  Console. 
Top:  48  >  16\  inches.  31  i  inches  high. 


YEAKEL&  FIELD 

1099  COAST  BOULEVARD  SOUTH 
LAGUNA  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 


;?4 


By  Appointment  To  Her  Majesty  The  Queen  Manufacturers  Of  Silver  Polishes,  J.  Goddard  &  Sons,  ltd. 


GODDARD'S  COPPER  &  BRASS  POLISH 

.  .  .  brilliance  at  a  touch  ! 

Uncover  the  hidden  lustre  of  your  fine  copper  and  brass.  The 
lightest  rubbing  imaginable  does  it  -with  Goddard's.  Yet 
Goddard's  is  so  gentle,  it  polishes  to  a  lasting  sheen  with  mini- 
mum abrasion,  reassuring  new  s  for  your  truly  valuable  pieces. 

J.  Goddard  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Leicester,  England 
U.S.A.  Office:  299  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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EDWARD  R.  LUBIN, 

Masterpieces  in  Works  of  Art 
17  EAST  64th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  21 


Announcing  our  participation  in  The  International  Antiques  Fair 
Palazzo  Strozzi,  Florence,  Italy.  16  September  -  16  October  1961 


Wakefield-Scearce  Galleries 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS 


Old  Science  Hill  Chapel 
Shelbyville,  Kentucky 

on  the  main  road  (I  .S.  60) 
beticeen  Louisville  and  Lexington 


A  finely  carved  Georgian  mahogany 
fold-top  Card  Table,  candle  sockets 
at  each  corner.  Width  30  ",  depth  15", 
height  28^". 


GALERIE  INTERNATIONALE 
D'ART  CONTEMPORAIN 

PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES 


PARIS,  1" 

253.  RUE  SAINT- HONORE 
Tel:  Opera  32.29 

BRUXELLES,  V 

208,  AV.  F.  ROOSEVELT 
Tel:  72.09.79 

ZURICH,  1 

NtlSCHELERSTRASSE  31 
Tel:  25  17  48 


Mathieu 

Guiette 

Compard 

Degottex 

Dangelo 

Corbero 

Viola 

A.  Pomodoro 
G.  Pomodoro 


In  the  front  line  of  contemporary  art 
ARTISTS  OF  FAME  AND  PROMISE 


Mrs.  Alfred 
Phillips,  President 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS 


PHILLIPS  GALLERIES,  J?d 

Member  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America,  Inc. 

1 19  East  57  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.      PLaza  5-9073 
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Portrait  of  a  Nobleman 

FRANCESCO  SALVIATI 
1510-1503 

Panel  43  X  34  inches 

CENTRAL  PICTURE  GALLERIES 

624  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22  ELDORADO  5-6564 
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N.  V.  HAMMER, 


NC 


Far  Eastern  Art 


MIROKU:  JAPANESE,  HEIAN  PERIOD 


147  East  72nd  Street,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 


CABLES:  HAAAAAERARTS 


LAING 


Old  Masters 
Krieghoff  and  the  Early  Canadians 
Contemporary  Canadian 

British  and  French  Paintings 
Modern  Sculpture 


Galleries:  I94  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto 


SMITH  &  WATSON 

20  EAST  55TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  22         •         PLAZA  3-1462 
(Ellouise  Abbott,  503  Hathaway,  Houston  6,  Texas) 


Painted  Adam  headboard  in  the 

style  of  Angelica  Kaufmann. 
Available  in  all  sizes  and  colours. 

BROCHURE  ON  REQUEST 
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THE  LILLIAN  S.  WHITMARSH  COLLECTION 

One  of  the  exhibition  rooms  showing  part  of  the  Whitmarsh  Art  Collection.  In  the  centre  background 
the  Adam-Chippendale  satinwood  and  mahogany  marquetry  serpentine-front  commode,  mounted  in 
ormolu,  which  sold  for  $70,000,  a  world   record  auction  price  for  a  piece  of  English  furniture. 

For  tire  Seller  of  Valuable  Art  Property  at  Public  Auction 

unsurpassed  facilities  •  skill  and  knowledge  perfected  through  long  years  of 
experience  •  a  world-wide  clientele  prepared  to  pay  top  market  prices  • 

•  netj'  '    ble  commission  rates  • 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED  •  MONTHLY  BULLETIN  ON  REQUEST 
Catalogues  may  be  purchased  individually  or  by  subscription 

PARKE  BERNET  GALLERIES  •  Inc      980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Telephone:  TRafalgar  9-8300  •   Cable:  PARK6AL 


THE 

BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Wish  to  announce 
The 

INTERNATIONAL 
ART  TREASURES  EXHIBITION 

at  the 

VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

ist  March  to  29th  April 
1962 


The  Exhibition  which  is  being  presented  under  the 
auspices  of  C.I.N.O.A.,  the  International  Confederation 
of  Art  Dealers,  will  be  organised  and  arranged  by 
The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association. 


Discerning  buyers  and  sellers  appreciate  the  many  advantages  of 
dealing  with  members.  A  booklet  price  5  /-  post  free  ($1  in  the 
U.S.A.),  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred  estab- 
lished dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  members  of  the 
Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at 

The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 

20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.7 

Telephone:  Kensington  4128  &  2102 


THE  SIGN  OF  MEMBERSHIP 
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CHARLES  WOOLLETT&  SON 


(Memberi  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 
■ 


Exceptionally  fine  Miniature  by  SAMUEL  COOPER  of  GENERAL  MONCK. 
Duke  of  Albemarle.  Oral  3  inches.  Mint  Condition.  Collection  Miss 
J.  M.  Seymour  1928.  Exhibited  South  Kensington  Museum  June  1862. 
Cat.  No.  2591,  p.  234. 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Established  1889  Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


Peter  van  de  Velde  (1631-1687) 
Signed.  On  panel  2H.5      42.5  cm. 

Hal  O'Nians 

11th  and  18th  Century  Paintings 
and  Drawings 

6  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Whitehall  9392 


BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHEAD 


(TEL.  3  LINES) 
223,  963-964 


ESTABLISHED  1866 


\  Umbers  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Very  fine  Queen  Anne  secretaire  bookcase  of  small  size,  in 
figured  and  faded  walnut.  Original  soft  bevelled  Vauxhall 
plate,  and  original  brass  handles  and  escutcheons.  Circa  1710. 
Height  6  ft.  4  in.,  max.  width  2  ft.  6  in.,  depth  1  ft.  8  in. 

Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


26,  28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET, 
MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 
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An  important  garniture  of  Liverpool  porcelain  comprising  three  covered  vases  and  a  pair  of  matching  ewers 
decorated  with  figure  and  floral  panels  in  colour  on  a  blue  and  gold  marbled  ground.  Purchased  by  the  City  of 
Liverpool  Museums  from  Messrs.  Godden  of  Worthing  Ltd.  with  the  help  of  generous  contributions  from  the  vendors 

and  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


Hack  nii'tnli  "The  Connoisseur  'illustrates  an  important  work  of  art  which  a  British  antique 
dealer  has  sold  or  loaned  to  a  museum  or  public  institution  either  at  home  or  abroad. 


I.  Westerley,  home  of  the  Clowes  family.  View 
from  the  West. 


[The  Clowes  Fund  Collection 
it  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


W.  Bilodeau 

Director  of  the  Sheldon  Swope  Art  Gallery,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana) 


T-1  HE  collection  of  paintings  assembled  by  tbe  late  Dr.  George 
Henry  Alexander  Clowes  and  Mrs.  Clowes  became,  upon  the 
eath  of  Dr.  Clowes  in  August,  1958,  the  property  of  The  Clowes 
und,  Incorporated.  The  Collection  remains  today  essentially  as 
)r.  Clowes  arranged  it  in  the  rooms  at  Westerley,  the  Clowes 
esidence  in  Golden  Hill,  Indianapolis.  The  importance  and  scope 
f  the  Clowes  Collection — the  most  comprehensive  and  signific- 
nt  collection  of  Old  Master  paintings  in  the  State  of  Indiana  and 
ne  of  the  principal  private  collections  in  the  United  States — 
emains,  unfortunately,  little-known  to  the  art  world  in  general. 

number  of  the  pictures  have  been  published  in  exhibition 
atalogues  and  in  a  few  art  journals  and  the  major  part  of  the 
ollection  was  shown  in  the  Memorial  Exhibition  presented  by 
he  John  Herron  Art  Museum,  Indianapolis,  in  October,  1959. 
"he  fully  illustrated  catalogue  of  that  exhibition  gives  important 
ata  about  most  of  the  fifty-six  paintings  which  were  included.1 
n  the  single  month  that  the  Collection  could  then  be  shown  it 
vas  seen,  chiefly,  by  people  in  the  mid-West  area.  The  catalogue 
f  the  exhibition,  by  its  very  nature,  has  had  no  wide  circulation, 
nd  has  been  seen  by  relatively  few  people.  For  these  reasons  the 
Howes  family  and  the  Trustees  of  The  Clowes  Fund,  Incor- 
porated have  gladly  agreed  to  the  publication  of  this  account  of 
heir  distinguished  collection  of  pictures  as  they  are  arranged  at 
Westerley. 

(John  Herron  Art  Museum,  Indianapolis,  1959,  Paintings  f-  m  the  Collection  of 
•eorge  Henry  Alexander  Clowes.  A  Memorial  Exhibition,  illusir.  (David  G.  Carter). 
Copies  of  this  catalogue  are  available  and  may  be  ordered  frorr  The  Clowes 

fund,  Incorporated,  3744  Spring  Hollow  Road,  Golden  Kill,  1       upolis  8, 

Indiana,  U.S.A.  Price  $2-50. 


It  is  fitting  that  this  article  appear  in  The  Connoisseur  since  Dr. 
Clowes  was  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  throughout  his  life 
cherished  a  deep  affection  for  his  homeland  and  for  his  native 
Suffolk.  Dr.  Clowes  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1900. 
In  [919  he  settled  with  his  family  in  Indianapolis,  where  for 
twenty-five  years  he  served  as  Director  of  Research  for  Eli  Lilly 
and  Company.  For  about  thirty  years,  from  the  early  nincteen- 
thirties  until  the  time  of  his  death,  he  shared  with  his  wife  and 
sons  his  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  development  of  the 
Clowes  Collection. 

Westerley  is  situated  upon  a  high  point  of  land  in  the  quiet 
park  which  is  Golden  Hill.  The  visitor,  upon  arrival,  may  pro- 
ceed directly  to  the  Stair  Hall  to  view  paintings  of  the  first  order. 
I  fere,  lining  the  wall  at  the  left  arc  three  superlative  works  by  El 
Greco,  representing  St.  Matthew,  St.  Simon  and  St.  Bartholomew. 
These  superb  canvases  are  from  a  series  of  pictures  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles  from  the  Church  of  the  Almadroncs  near  Guadala- 
jara, Spain.  All  arc  signed  with  El  Greco's  initials  in  Greek  and 
were  painted  about  the  year  1614.  During  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
the  group  was  removed  from  the  Church,  which  had  been 
abandoned,  and  was  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Prado.  Dr. 
Clowes  purchased  the  three  paintings  in  1953.  Nearby  hangs 
another  work  by  El  Greco,  a  Head  of  Christ — a  painting  with 
very  powerful  emotional  appeal. 

The  view  of  the  Drawing  Room  from  the  Stair  Hall  is,  indeed, 
breathtaking.  The  walls  of  this  beautifully  proportioned  roi  m 
are  light  in  tone  and  the  room  is  distinguished  by  a  hands'  me 
eighteenth-century  marble  mantel  in  the  Adam  style  by  Eossi 


l.  The  Drawing  Room  and  the  Dining  Room. 


3 


and  a  decorated  plaster  ceiling.  Before  we  descend  the  steps 
leading  into  the  Drawing  Room,  we  may  wish  to  pause  for  a 
moment  to  enjoy  the  richness  and  charm  of  this  handsome  room. 
Here  works  by  Itahan  and  French  masters  predominate.  At  the 
far  end  of  the  room  and  at  the  right  of  a  large,  central  window 
hangs  the  Madonna,  Child,  St.  John  and  the  Lamb  by  Luini.  At  one 
time  this  fine  panel  belonged  to  the  collection  of  Duke  Francesco 
III  of  Sforza  and,  later,  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Pendant  to  it, 
at  the  left  of  the  window,  is  a  Madonna,  Child,  and  St.  John, 
believed  by  most  authorities  to  be  by  Bellini  but  regarded  by  the 
late  Bernard  Berenson2  as  a  work  by  a  close  follower  of  Bellini. 
To  the  left  again  hangs  the  tondo  Madonna  and  Child  with  St. 
John,  the  first  painting  purchased  by  Dr.  Clowes.  While  a 
student  at  Harvard,  Mr.  Allen  W.  Clowes  made  a  study  of  this 
subject  and,  as  a  result,  assigned  the  work,  long  believed  to  be  by 
Piero  di  Cosimo,  to  the  circle  of  Botticelli.  Next  to  this,  placed  on 
an  easel,  is  a  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  Mary 
Magdalene  by  Neroccio.  This  very  beautiful  and  distinguished 
panel  was  originally  in  the  Chigi  Saracini  Collection,  Siena,  and 
later  belonged  to  Count  Ladislaus  Karolyi,  Fot  Castle,  Hungary. 

Upon  entering  the  Drawing  Room  one  sees  displayed  at  the 
right  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  in  the  Collection:  a  Madonna 
and  Child  by  Duccio.  Nearby  is  a  lovely  little  Nativity  believed  by 
several  authorities  to  be  by  Fra  Angelico.  Next,  a  very  charming 
and  spirited  panel  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  represents  Sr.  Philip 
Benizzi  and  the  Gamblers.  Its  fine  line  and  the  rendering  of  move- 
ment delight  the  eye. 

Over  the  mantelpiece  is  one  of  the  principal  paintings  of  the 
Clowes  Collection :  an  Apollo  and  the  Muses  by  Tintoretto,  which 
belonged  at  one  time  to  the  collection  of  the  Archduke  Leopold 
Wilhelm  of  Austria.  Other  fine  works  by  Italian  masters  to  be 
seen  in  the  Drawing  Room  are  a  charming  St.  Benedict,  a  tiny 

2  Bernard  Berenson,  The  Venetian  Schools  of  Painting,  Vol.  I,  p.  37. 


medallion  by  Sano  di  Pietro,  pupil  of  Sassetta,  and  an  exquisite)  I 
Madonna  and  Child  of  the  School  of  Raphael. 

Opposite  the  chimney-piece  wall  and  in  the  bay  near  trait 
windows  which  give  onto  the  West  Terrace  are  four  sixteenth-'! 
century  French  paintings  of  very  considerable  merit  and  interest  { 
Three,  portraits  by  Corneille  de  Lyon,  are  executed  in  a  two-lj 
dimensional,   pattern-like  manner  reminiscent  of  Holbein':* 
technique:  Diane  de  Poitiers,  the  Duchess  de  Chatillon  and  Rene  di\wi 
Puy  du  Fou.  Also,  here,  we  see  a  Portrait  of  a  Monk,  considered  by!  1 
several  authorities  to  be  the  work  of  Fouquet.  Two  mora  1 
French  pictures  may  be  seen  in  this  room :  a  small  and  exceedingly 
charming  Madonna  and  Child  by  the  Master  of  the  Female  Half-1 
Length  Figures,  Court  Painter  of  Francis  I;  the  other  a  fine  draw-j  | 
ing  by  Watteau  (actually  three  drawings  mounted  together)  o:';  } 
Three  Standing  Female  Figures,  from  the  Back.  It  is  in  red  and  blacl* 
chalk  on  paper. 

Before  leaving  the  Drawing  Room  most  visitors  stop  to  admin 
Perugino's  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  a  panel  of  about  1 500 
Near  it,  in  a  fine  mahogany  cabinet  fitted  with  brass-grillec 
doors,  is  displayed  a  set  of  Sevres  dinner  plates,  with  scene: 
painted  by  Polycles  Langlois,  ordered  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
for  his  step-daughter  Stephanie  de  Beauharnais. 

In  the  Hallway,  which  leads  from  the  Stair  Hall  to  the  Dining 
Room  and  Library,  is  hung  a  reconstituted  triptych  representinj 
the  Passion  oj  Our  Lord  by  an  unknown  Austrian  artist.  Presumabl) 
painted  about  1400,  this  12-panelled  work  is  an  altarpiecc  whicr 
belonged  to  a  convent  near  Bregenz  on  the  Lake  of  Constance 
The  work  came  to  the  Clowes  Collection  from  a  private 
Austrian  collection.  On  the  opposite  wall  is  a  small  prcdelh 
painting  by  Mariotto  di  Nardi  representing  a  scene  from  the 
Legend  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Two  of  the  finest  English  paintings  in  the  Collection  hang  ill 
the  Dining  Room.  Above  the  sideboard,  at  the  left  of  the  door,  i< 
Harnham  Bridge  by  John  Constable.  At  the  far  end  of  the  room 


over  the  chimney-piece  is  the  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Watkinson 
Paylcr  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

In  the  Library  is  another  group  of  paintings  of  unusual  import- 
ance. Here  are  self-portraits  by  Holbein,  Rembrandt  and  Hals. 
Holbein's  Self-Portrait  is  signed  and  was  painted  in  1542.  Dr.  Paul 
Ganz  has  shown  that  it  is  that  artist's  last  self  portrait.3  It  is  a  small, 
circular  medallion,  an  example  of  the  smallest  size  that  artist  used 
for  making  replicas  or  for  portraying  his  own  friends.  It  belonged 
at  one  time  to  the  Dresden  Gallery.  Later  it  was  in  the  collection 
of  the  second  Earl  of  Arundel.  The  Self-Portrait  by  Rembrandt, 
of  1 628- 1 629,  is  signed  with  the  Leiden  monogram.  From  the 
year  1788  until  it  came  to  the  Clowes  Collection  it  belonged  to 
the  Lubomirski  Collection,  Lemberg,  Poland.  The  Portrait  of  an 
Old  Man  with  a  Tall  Fur-Edged  Cap,  a  splendid  example  of  Rem- 
brandt's late,  mature  style,  has  been  dated  1650-1658.  We  see  the 
same  model  here  as  in  the  Rembrandt  at  the  Kaiser  Friedrich 
Museum,  Berlin,  called  Old  Man  with  a  Red  Cap,  painted  about 
1655.  From  his  place  on  the  wall  above  the  chimney-piece 
Titian's  Grand  Chancellor  of  Venice,  Andrea  dei  Franceschi,  looks 
austerely  down.  Here  in  the  Library,  too,  is  the  handsome  pre- 
liminary study  by  Rubens  for  the  large  Portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua.  It  was  executed  during  the  artist's  stay  in  Italy  between 
the  years  1608  and  16 10. 

The  Self-Portrait  by  Frans  Hals  is  one  of  the  great  treasures  in 
the  Collection.  Prior  to  1900  it  was  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  and 
was  recorded  there  as  early  as  the  inventory  of  1710.  It  was 
acquired  by  Dr.  Clowes  in  1934.  Two  more  works  by  Holbein 
hang  in  the  Library:  a  Portrait  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  believed  by 
1  )r.  ( ianz  to  be  the  lost  original  of  a  second  portrait  of  Cromwell 
by  Holbein;  and  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  Elsbeth  Holbein,  in  chalk 
and  watercolour.  The  latter  was  loaned  to  Basle  in  the  summer  of 
i960  for  the  great  Holbein  exhibition  held  on  the  occasion  of  the 
five-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  University  of  Basle.  Finally, 
m  tins  room,  is  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Christoph  Scheurl  believed  by 
several  authorities  to  be  by  Diircr.  It  is  dated  1504. 

3  P.  Ganz,  Burlington  Magazine,  LXXI,  1937,  pp.  62  ff.,  illustr.  'Holbein's  Last 
Self-Portrait.' 


Several  major  works  in  the  Collection  have  been  hung  on  the 
Stair  Wall.  With  the  first  of  these  we  return  to  the  work  of] 
Rubens:  an  imposing  oil  sketch  on  panel  representing  The 
Triumphant  Entry  of  Constantine  into  Rome,  dating  to  betw  een 
1620  and  1622.  Its  importance  is  suggested  and  its  interest  to  the] 
viewer  is  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  it  belonged  to  the 
collection  of  Louis  XIII  in  1643  and  that  in  1800  it  was  in  the 
collection  of  Louis  Phillipe,  Le  Due  d'Orleans,  at  the  Palais) 
Royal.  The  Barberini  tapestry,  from  this  composition,  woven  in 
Paris  in  1625,  is  now  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  the  gift 
of  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation.  As  we  ascend  the  stairs,  we 
come  next  to  an  Altarpiece  by  Agnolo  Gaddi.  It  is  a  reconstituted 
polyptych  of  four  panels  done  in  tempera.  Represented,  from 
left  to  right,  are  St.  Mary  Magdalene  iti  the  Wilderness,  St.  Benedict, 
St.  Bernard  and  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria.  The  third  painting  on 
the  Stair  Wall  is  a  St.  Thomas  by  El  Greco.  At  the  Staircase  Land- 
ing is  a  Crucifixion  by  Lucas  Cranach  the  Elder,  signed  with  the 
dragon,  dated  1532,  and  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Dassel  family.  A 
Latidscape  with  Hermit  has  been  attributed  by  Dr.  Gustav  Gliick  to 
Pieter  Breughel  the  Elder.4 

At  second  floor  level  of  the  Stair  Hall  there  are  two  panels  by 
Hieronymus  Bosch.  The  first  of  these,  an  Ecce  Homo,  seen  in  i960 
at  Bruges  and  at  Detroit  in  the  'Flanders  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury' exhibition,  is  similar  in  composition  but  not  identical  with 
a  second,  smaller  version  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Johnson 
Collection,  Philadelphia.  The  Clowes'  painting  is  in  the  better 
state  of  preservation  and  Dr.  Valentiner  considered  it  to  be  'the 
earlier  and  finer  version'.5  The  second  work  by  Bosch  is  a 
Temptation  of  St.  Anthony. 

In  the  second  floor  Hall  hang  three  Spanish  paintings  of  high 
quality  and  great  interest.  One,  Archimedes  by  Ribera,  is  signed 
and  dated  1637.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Liechtenstein  Collection 
and  is  one  of  a  set  of  six  paintings  of  great  philosophers  by  that 
artist's  hand.  Two  panels  by  Pere  Vail,  active  in  Catalonia  about 

4  Gustav  Gliick,  Art  Quarterly,  XIII,  Winter,  1950,  pp.  36-47,  figs.  1,  2,  3.  'Peter  | 
Breughel  the  Elder  and  the  Legend  of  St.  Christopher  in  Early  Flemish  Painting.'  I 

5  W.  R.  Valentiner,  unpublished  statement,  June  19,  1940,  in  the  Clowes  Archives. 
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the  year  1400,  have  incised  foliate  motifs  on  gold  backgrounds. 
They  were  probably  part  of  the  retable  of  the  Pentecost  of  the 
parish  church  of  Cardona — the  central  panel  of  which  is  still 
preserved  in  situ.  Pere  Vail  worked  in  the  Barcelona  style  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

In  an  upstairs  sitting  room  are  a  number  of  first  rate  paintings. 
Above  the  mantel  is  a  Flight  into  Egypt  by  Claude  Lorrain,  a 
signed  work  of  1633-34.  At  one  time  it  was  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Palmerston  and  subsequently  belonged  to  Lord  Mount 
Temple,  The  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley  and  to  the  Earl  of  Iveagh. 
There  is  also  a  charming  Canal  Scene  by  Jan  Breughel,  which 
was  the  last  painting  purchased  by  Dr.  Clowes.  It  is  signed  and 
dated  and  was  acquired  in  1 710  by  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Dresden 
and  came  to  the  Clowes  Collection  from  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  A  Madonna  and  Child  by  Bellini,  circa 
1480,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Jules  S.  Bache,  New  York, 
hangs  on  the  west  wall. 


aspects  of  nature  and  recalls,  in  its  rapid  brush  work  and  loosi 
application  of  the  pigment,  the  Impressionist  work  of  a  later  time! 

In  the  Entrance  Hall  itself  is  a  delightful  little  Winter  Landscap 
by  the  Master  of  the  Winter  Landscape,  active  in  Antwci 
around  1600.  Here,  too,  is  a  little  Market  Day  by  Bout  anc 
Boudewyns.  The  range  of  Dr.  Clowes'  taste  and  interest  is  bo 
out  by  the  inclusion  of  several  still-life  paintings  in  the  Collection 
On  one  wall  hangs  a  Still  Life  of  the  School  of  Velazquez.  Infl 
Stair  Hall  is  a  small  work  attributed  to  Rogier  van  dcr  Wcyde: 
thought  to  be  a  Portrait  of  William  Rollin,  son  of  Nicholas  Roll 
Chancellor  of  Duke  Philip  the  Kind.  It  came  to  the  Clow 
Collection  from  the  estate  of  Countess  Vetter  von  dcr  Lili 
Vienna.  It  is  painted  on  the  fine  linen  cloth  which  Diircr  call© 
'tuchel',  or  painted  cloth.  Near  it  is  another  still-life:  a  Dutcl 
flowerpiece,  Flowers  in  a  Glass  by  Ambrosius  Bosschacrt  th( 
Younger  and  signed. 

Some  of  the  larger  paintings  in  the  Collection  are  hung  in  th 
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This  brief  survey  of  the  Clowes  Fund  Collection,  has,  of 
necessity,  omitted  reference  to  a  number  of  other  fine  paintings, 
and  there  has  been  no  space  for  more  than  a  passing  reference  to 
the  manv  objects  of  art  which  are  everywhere  at  Westerley.  A 
brief  review  of  some  of  the  finer  works  not  yet  mentioned  must 
suffice.  The  small  Reception  Room  adjacent  to  the  Entrance  Hall 
contains  two  paintings  by  Goya  and  a  charming  sketch  by  Con- 
stable. El  Juego  de  Barras,  a  work  by  Goya  of  the  years  1810-1818, 
is  a  highly  interesting  example  of  that  artist's  impressionistic 
naturalism  and  reveals  the  phase  of  his  work  that  influenced 
Delacroix  and  Manet.  La  Menina,  another  work  believed  to  be 
by  Goya,  hangs  in  this  room,  as  does  also  the  small  oil  study  by 
Constable:  a  preliminary  sketch  for  his  painting,  The  Cornfield, 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  It  is  a  desirable  example  of 
Constable's  work,  done  in  direct  observation  of  the  varying 


Picture  Gallery.  Here  are  included:  The  Hon.  Mrs.  C.J.  Fox,  by 
Reynolds;  Samuel  Eraser,  Lord  Lovat,  by  Hogarth;  Landscape,  b) 
Thomas  Barker  of  Bath;  John  Trotter,  by  Beechev;  Sleeping  Eros, 
by  Caravaggio;  View  of  the  Grand  Canal  with  Sta.  Maria  delk 
Salute,  attributed  to  Canaletto;  Madonna  and  Child,  School  ol 
Francesco  Francia;  and  a  Praying  Monk,  School  of  Zurbaran. 

The  Clowes  Fund  Collection  has  been  splendidly  enriched 
since  the  death  of  Dr.  Clowes  through  purchases  made  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Fund.  They  are  Mrs.  G.  H.  A.  Clowes  and  hei 
sons,  Dr.  George  H.  A.  Clowes,  Jr.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Allen  W.  Clowes  of  Indianapolis.  One  particularly  important 
work  acquired  in  recent  years  is  a  St.  Francis  Receiving  the  Stig- 
mata by  Baronzio,  a  small  panel  of  7  x  9  inches.  More  recently 
another  Renaissance  work  has  been  added  to  the  Collection: 
a  small   polychromed  Altarpiece  by   Domenico  Beccafumi, 


12.  Jean  Antoine  Watteau,  Three  Standing  Female  Figures, 
from  the  Back,  drawing  on  paper,  5  it  X  7 

13.  El  Greco,  St.  Simon,  canvas,  28$  X  21J  in. 

14.  Jusepe  Ribera,  Archimedes,  canvas,  49  x  39  in. 

15.  John  Constable,  The  Cornfield,  canvas,  85  X  12^  in. 

16.  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  Triumphant  Entry  of  Constantine  into 
Rome,  panel,  20  X  25J  in. 


representing  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  Anthony. 

During  Dr.  Clowes'  lifetime  and  since  his  death  many  hundreds 
of  people,  friend  and  stranger,  scholar  and  layman  alike,  have 
visited  the  Collection.  With  the  publication  of  this  brief  account, 
the  Trustees,  wish  it  to  be  known  that  it  is  their  hope  that  many 
more  will  come  to  Westerley  in  the  years  ahead  to  see  and  enjoy 
the  paintings  assembled  by  Dr.  Clowes  with  such  taste  and 
academic  knowledge.  Except  during  the  summer  months 
Westerley  is  open  by  appointment  and  visitors  are  always 
welcome. 


Colour  photography  by  Donn  Kimmett,  Indianapolis,  colour  blocks  y 
Engravers  Guild,  London. 


Stephen  V.  Grancsay 

( Curator,  Department  of  Arms  and  Armour) 


The  Japanese  Armour  Gallery 

in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


THE  exhibitions  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  embrace  the 
history  of  civilization.  Among  its  several  hundred  galleries, 
one  small  room  is  devoted  to  Japanese  arms  and  armour.  In  this 
gallery  may  be  seen  metalwork  of  the  finest  quality  ranging  in 
date  over  a  period  of  fifteen  centuries.  Here,  also,  are  represented 
all  of  the  principal  metalwork  techniques.  The  Japanese  collection 
is  located  between  the  European  and  the  Near  Eastern  related 
material.  The  visitor  can  therefore  conveniently  make  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  arms  and  armour  of  different  civilizations. 
In  Western  armour  there  is  grace  of  form,  the  ensemble  following 
the  lines  of  the  body  and  limbs.  Its  plates  are  etched  and  embossed 
with  familiar  subjects.  To  study  European  armour,  therefore,  is 
to  experience  the  same  kind  of  aesthetic  satisfaction  as  that 
derived  from  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  In  Japanese 
armour,  since  fabrics  form  an  integral  part  of  the  equipment,  it 
would  be  idle  to  look  for  any  sculptural  beauty. 

In  general,  Japanese  armour  has  been  built  up  of  scales.  The 
scales,  which  appear  to  be  merely  lacquer  held  together  by  silk 
braiding,  arc  of  the  finest  iron  and  hardened  leather  and  are 
joined  by  stout  leather  thongs.  The  laces  and  toggles  which 
supported  the  elements  assured  flexibility.  Such  armour  was  the 
best  defensive  costume  that  the  adroit  Japanese  could  devise 
against  tl  e  use  of  arrow,  spear,  and  sabre.  The  suits  are  beautiful 
in  the  treatment  of  their  details,  not  in  their  ensemble.  In  their 
mountings  arc  introduced  admirable  textiles,  in  damasks,  cloth 
of  gold,  and  braids,  and  with  these,  decorated  leather  of  great 
merit.  The  mountings  include  the  best  examples  of  their  metal- 
work, whether  in  steel,  or  the  precious  metals,  or  alloys. 

More  is  known  about  Japanese  arms  and  armour  than  about 
arms  and  armour  of  other  countries,  for  armour  was  widely 
worn  in  Japan  until  the  feudal  regime  came  to  its  end  in  1868. 
I  [ero  worship  has  always  been  intense  in  Japan,  hence  many  of 


the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  specimens  of  armour  are  ex-voto: 
in  the  temples  scattered  widely  throughout  the  country.  For  thi: 
reason,  the  western  public  has  had  but  few  opportunities  to  sol 
and  study  what  is  best.  Outside  of  Japan,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum's  collection  is  the  most  comprehensive.  In  point  of  timd 
our  armour  covers  the  entire  feudal  era — from  the  twelfth  to  th(| 
nineteenth  century — and  it  includes  many  primitive  element! | 
dating  prior  to  the  seventh  century  A.D. 

The  early  material  includes  a  primitive  helmet,  gilded  bronze 
scales  of  armour,  swords,  pommels  and  guards,  and  elements  o) 
horse  armour.  Among  the  horse  equipment  objects  are  bronze! 
bells,  a  horse-bit  of  iron  with  silver  inlay,  bit  bosses  and  ornament' 
for  horse  trappings,  of  iron,  covered  with  copper  foil  mercuxj 
gilded.  This  valuable  series  of  dolmen  finds  shows  that  the 
warriors'  wants  in  a  future  world  were  supplied  in  unstinted 
measure.  The  fact  that  these  are  burial  finds  and  that  they  arc 
enriched  with  silver  and  gold  leads  one  to  infer  that  they  are; 
older  than  A.D.  646,  the  date  of  the  edkt  prohibiting  the  burial! 
of  treasure  in  a  tomb  for  the  use  of  the  dead.  Thereafter,  such 
equipment  was  considered  too  precious  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
tomb. 

Especially  important  is  the  fourth-century  kotidu-iiiariihaclii,  a! 
type  of  helmet  of  which  only  eight  examples  are  known.  The  I 
helmet  is  built  of  an  apical  disk,  median  and  basal  bands  which 

Armour  of  an  officer  of  a  Daimyo  of  Sakai,  about  1550.  This  type  of 
armour  is  known  as  'hiodoshi'  (flame  colour):  i.e.  scarlet  and  gold,  the  use 
of  which  prior  to  1600  was  restricted  to  the  five  great  princely  families  of 
Japan.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  thought,  skill,  and  time  expended 
in  the  making  of  such  an  armour.  This  armour  comprises  over  four 
thousand  five  hundred  lames,  almost  a  thousand  rivets,  eyelets  and  bossets, 
and  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  yards  of  silk  braid. 
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are  joined  by  scales  in  groups  of  three,  alternately  gilded  and 
plain  iron;  a  peak  is  riveted  to  the  front  of  the  basal  band;  two 
gilded  nape  lames  are  present  with  traces  of  the  plain  iron 
intervening  lames;  the  apical  disk  is  surmounted  by  a  hemispheri- 
cal cup  which  formed  the  base  of  a  metal  crest.  This  helmet  shows 
the  earliest  method  of  decorating  iron  with  gold.  The  iron  is 
covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  copper,  which  was  given  an  immacu- 
lately clean  surface  to  which  mercury  was  applied  while  it  was 
still  hot.  When  the  surface  had  been  thus  amalgamated,  the  gold 
was  laid  upon  it  in  the  form  of  leaves.  A  stronger  heat  was  then 
applied,  the  mercury  was  volatilized,  and  the  gold  left  perfectly 
adherent.  The  helmet  already  shows  the  broad  area  in  the  front  of 
the  bowl  as  well  as  the  flexible  nape  defence,  features  which  have 
continued  throughout  the  centuries. 

Our  rich  primitives  show  that  the  Japanese  civilization  of  the 
fourth  century  was  clearly  of  a  high  order,  not  inferior  in  its 
tec  hnical  processes  to  that  of  contemporary  Western  Europe.  In 
this  respect  one  should  compare  the  primitive  Japanese  helmet 
with  a  remarkable  Frankish  chieftain's  helmet  (Spangcnhelm)  ex- 
hibited in  the  European  Armour  Gallery  and  here  illustrated. 
Both  are  of  iron  covered  with  thin  copper  sheets  and  mercury 
gilded.  While  the  Spangcnhelm  is  also  Eastern  in  origin,  its  con- 
struction differs  widely  from  the  primitive  Japanese  helmet.  The 
main  elements  of  the  Spangcnhelm  are  of  iron  and  comprise  the 
elliptical  headband,  six  bands  (Spangcn)  converging  towards  a 
it  disc  at  the  apex,  and  six  sub-triangular  segments  between 
the  bands. 

Among  the  helmets  exhibited  one  sees  that  the  tendency  in 
Japan  was  to  make  the  headpiece  of  many  ridged  lames  which 
provided  an  effective  protection  against  the  extraordinarily  sharp 
steel  sword  blades.  To  make  such  a  helmet  was  in  effect  a  skilful 


(above  left).  Japanese  helmet  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
only  one  of  this  early  period  outside  Japan.  It  is  built  of  iron 
bands  and  scales  covered  with  mercury-gilded  copper  foil 
(Fletcher  Fund,  1928).  (Right).  Frankish  Spangcnhelm,  sixth 
century,  a  Western  helmet  of  comparable  date.  This  type  was 
developed  from  the  felt  cap  of  Central  Asian  nomads  (Dick 
Fund,  1942). 


(right).  Half  Armour  (O-Yoroi),  fourteenth  century.  This 
belonged  to  Ashikaga  Takauji  (1305-1358),  first  Ashikaga 
Shogun  and  creator  of  Northern  (Hokucho)  Imperial  Dynasty. 
In  the  o-yoroi  the  whole  right  side  is  a  separate  piece 
(waidate),  which  is  laced  to  the  body  first,  the  rest  of  the 
armour  being  then  put  on.  The  bands  are  built  of  scales  that 
are  laced  together  at  their  sides  with  rawhide  and  lacquered. 
The  scales  in  vital  areas  are  of  iron  alternating  with  leather; 
in  other  areas  the  scales  are  all  of  leather,  thus  reducing  the 
weight.  The  supporting  laces  are  of  white  and  green  silk. 
The  corselet  is  covered  with  doeskin  showing  image  of 
O-Fudo  (god  of  inflexible  judgment)  with  the  attendant 
figures,  Seitaka-Doji  and  Kongara-Doji.  From  the  ancient 
temple  in  the  Province  of  Tamba  (Central  Japan).  Weight, 
helmet  12  lb.  4  oz.;  cuirass,  25  lb.  15  oz.  (Gift  of  Bashford 
Dean,  1914). 
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4.  Half  Armour,  fifteenth  century.  Many  coloured  corselet 
(iro-iro-odoshi),  laced  with  purple,  blue,  green,  white  and 
red  silk.  The  helmet  is  associated.  Given  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  Japanese  general  Shiraishi  of  Sendai  by 
his  daimyo  Prince  Date  Masamune.  Weight,  helmet  8  lb. 
6  oz.;  cuirass,  23  lb.  9  oz.  (Gift  of  Bashford  Dean,  1914). 


engineering  task,  since  no  two  lames  are  identical,  and  they  hi 
to  fit  neatly  to  enable  the  armourer  to  rivet  them  together.  0 
of  our  helmets  is  built  of  no  less  than  71  ridged  lames  secured 
1,120  conical  rivets  graduated  in  size.  In  the  West,  the  eail 
helmet  was  made  of  a  few  segments,  often  four  or  six,  and  by  t 
twelfth  century  sufficient  skill  was  developed  to  forge  the  bo 
in  one  piece.  The  European  headpiece  was  graduated  in  thickm 
to  give  maximum  protection  where  needed,  and  it  was  fashion 
to  present  a  glancing  surface  to  a  weapon.  Both  the  Japanese  air. 
European  helmets  fulfilled  admirably  their  protective  functio 
Several  of  the  helmets  exhibited  have  great  merit,  especial 
those  signed  by  Myochin  masters.  This  family  of  armoun 
occupies  an'  exceptional  place  in  the  history  of  Japanese  art. 
members  succeeded  one  another  as  court  armourers  witho 
interruption  for  700  years,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  til 
eighteenth  century.  With  helmets  were  worn  grotesque  masl 
of  which  there  are  five  principal  types,  varying  in  their  degree  I 
completeness.  These  masks  served  a  double  purpose — to  prote 
the  face  and  to  frighten  the  enemy  by  their  terrifying  aspeo 
They  show  the  lines  of  anger  and  scorn,  and  usually  represent  tl 
faces  of  gods  and  demons.  Many  of  our  masks  are  skilfully  en  1 
bossed  and  signed  by  armourers,  among  whom  are  Myoch 
masters. 

To  a  Japanese  the  armour  is  rich  with  the  lore  of  centuries  ar 
in  most  cases  the  designs  have  a  distinct  meaning.  Thechrysanth 
mum,  'the  golden  flower',  is  the  emblem  of  the  highest  order  <  j 
nobility,  and  the  flowering  cherry  is  the  symbol  of  valour.  Tl 
use  of  heraldic  crests  (mon)  upon  armour  is  very  common,  an 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  symbolism  associated  with  the  terminolo| 
of  armour.  For  example  the  diagonal  braid  which  joins  the  tnrfll 
side  of  the  sleeves  is  called  chidori  kagari  (plover  lacing)  so  calle 
because  flocks  of  plover  fly  zig-zag.  The  colour  of  the  cords  an 
lacings  by  which  the  armour  is  held  together  is  of  value  ill 
establishing  the  identity  of  the  wearers  of  these  suits ;  for  diffcrer  I 
daimyos  had  their  own  distinctive  colours,  the  colours  of  ccrtai 
lacings  being  altered  when  ownership  changed.  The  mult: 
coloured  border  lacing  has  various  combinations.  The  name  give 
to  this  border  braid  is  takuhoku,  meaning  decayed  wood.  It  has 
mottled  appearance  like  the  feathers  of  the  woodpecker,  whic 
picks  decayed  wood.  Only  certain  colours  could  be  worn,  til 
choice  depending  upon  one's  lucky  element.  If  the  wrong  colou  I 
was  chosen,  misfortune  was  invited.  There  is  no  braid  of  tw-ji 
colours,  for  the  word  nike,  meaning  two-coloured  braid,  a\s< 
signified  'to  flee'.  , 

Our  earliest  and  most  important  armour  dates  several  ccnturir 
later  than  the  dolmen  finds.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  Shogun  Ashikagi 
Takauji  (1 305-1 3  58),  and  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  specimens  oi 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  leather  casing  of  the  corselet,  with  it"! 
pictured  O-Fudo  (god  of  inflexible  judgment),  is  a  rare  examplr 
of  early  leathcrwork.  It  is  of  soft  pliable  deerskin,  stencil-pain  ted- 
This  armour  was  discovered  about  sixty  years  ago  in  a  smal'i 
village  in  the  province  of  Tamba,  within  fifty  miles  of  Kyoto- 
the  ancient  capital  of  Japan.  Here  it  had  been  lost  for  centuries  in 
a  secret  pantry  of  a  kura  (fireproof  store-house)  which  had  once 
belonged  to  a  temple.  It  is  indeed  to  this  fact  that  the  armour 
owes  its  present  condition;  for  in  its  silken  wrappings,  carefull) 
packed  in  a  lacquered  chest,  this  in  turn  surrounded  by  a  casing  off 
straw,  the  armour  has  retained  its  original  colours,  together  with 
its  mountings  of  leather  and  silk.  Another  early  armour,  which 
was  probably  restored  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  the  beautiful 
many-coloured  corselet,  given  early  in  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  Japanese  general  Shiraishi  of  Sendai  by  his  daimyo  Prince 
Date  Masamune.  In  the  letter  of  gift  it  is  stated  that  'the  corselet 


5.  Helmet,  about  1540.  Built  of  140  ridged  lames.  Attributed 
to  Nobuiye,  17th  Myochin  (1502-1550).  Weight  2  lb.  13  oz. 
(Rogers  Fund,  1913). 


6.  Helmet,  dated  1686.  Signed:  Myochin  Munesuke  of  Ki  Clan 
made  it  in  the  8th  month,  3rd  year  ofTeikyo  (year  of  hinoye  and 
tiger).  It  is  built  of  71  ridged  lames  secured  by  1,120  conical 
rivets  graduated  in  size.  This  type  is  named  hoshi  kabuto — 
hoshi  meaning  'star'  and  the  numerous  rivets  being  likened 
to  the  stars.  Weight  4  lb.  15  oz.  (Bequest  of  George  C.  Stone, 
1936). 


to  be  prized  on  account  of  its  having  been  worn  by  Fujiwara- 
-Hidehira',  well-known  as  the  teacher  and  friend  of  the  heroic 
nee  Yoshitsune  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  rarity  of  early  Japanese  armour  is  due  to  a  large  degree  to 
fact  that  the  armour  continued  to  be  worn  by  the  descendants 
the  samurai  for  whom  it  was  orginally  made.  The  actual  use  of 
e  armour  over  a  long  period  of  time  made  it  necessary  to  repair 
■d  replace  worn  parts,  an  expediency  apparently  resorted  to 
eely,  as  one  finds  frequent  evidence  of  it.  The  helmet  bowl  is 
"ten  more  ancient  than  the  other  elements,  since  the  silk  laces, 
Itting  from  wet  and  sun  or,  as  contemporary  writers  complain, 
ing  eaten  away  by  insects,  had  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
A  study  of  Japanese  swords  enables  one  to  appreciate  the  skill 
the  Japanese  as  metallurgists  and  artists.  In  Japan  bladesmiths 
id  sword  furniture  artists  arc  as  well-known  as  famous  painters. 
A'ords  are  highly  prized  and  it  is  only  by  uncommon  good  for- 
ne  that  blades  by  distinguished  masters  leave  the  East.  Exhibited 
our  gallery  are  the  three  main  types  of  swords:  the  tachi,  or  slung 
vord,  the  katana  and  wakizashi  (the  long  and  the  short  sword, 
ispectively),  which  were  thrust  through  the  sash  and  carried 
Ige  up.  The  sword  was  made  for  the  stern  needs  of  wur  and  also 
>  adorn  the  person  in  time  of  peace.  The  particular  virtue  of  a 
[panese  blade  is  that,  while  the  metal  is  verv  hard,  it  is  not  fragile 


but  tough  and  strong.  After  it  was  forged,  the  blade  was  given  a 
special  heat  treatment  which  increased  the  carbon  and  silicon 
content  at  the  edge  and  which  thereby  made  it  much  harder  than 
the  rest  of  the  blade.  The  particular  outline  of  the  hardened  edge 
formed  a  characteristic  of  different  smiths  and  schools  of  forging. 
There  are  thirty-two  recognized  principal  classes  of  outline,  with 
some  subdivisions.  Seven  selected  blades  are  exhibited  in  a  specially 
lighted  case  so  that  the  lines  of  the  yakiba  (hardened  edge)  may  be 
seen  clearly.  Some  of  these  blades  have  their  pedigrees  inscribed 
on  the  tangs.  These  include  the  blacksmith's  name,  the  province 
where  made,  and  the  date. 

In  Japanese  sword  furniture  the  Metropolitan  Museum  holds 
an  enviable  position.  All  periods  in  this  highly  specialized  field, 
from  ancient  times  to  the  restoration  of  the  emperor  in  1867,  arc 
covered.  Makers  of  all  the  mam  schools  and  most  of  the  sub- 
schools,  as  well  as  those  who  were  swordsmiths  or  armourers,  arc 
represented  by  numerous  fine  examples.  Our  sword  furniture 
demonstrates  not  only  the  incomparable  skill  of  the  Japanese  in 
metal  chasing  but  also  their  ability  to  combine  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  and  to  melt  them,  blend  them,  and  modify  them  ii  a 
hundred  ways.  It  is  the  chisel  work  (sculpture  in  little),  wh  •  Ii 
was  executed  with  amazing  precision,  that  appeals  primaril)  to 
the  Japanese  connoisseur. 
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Details  from  a  pair  of  seventeenth-century  sleeves.  On  the  left  is  represented  the  figure  of  Kongt 
Yasha  or  Marishiten,  on  the  right  the  god  Fudo.  Both  plaques  are  skilfully  embossed  and  chase 
(Bequest  of  George  C.  Stone,  1936). 


Related  to  the  swords  are  the  arrowheads,  of  which  d 
Museum  has  an  extensive  collection.  They  arc  varied  in  form  an 
many  are  elaborately  pierced  and  chased.  One  bears  the  nan* 
Marishiten,  the  goddess  of  archers.  Another  is  pierced  with 
inscription  to  the  effect  that  it  will  never  hit  any  virtuous  pcrsoi] 
Three  of  our  arrows  are  signed  Umetada  of  Joshu,  Yamashir 
province.  He  was  the  Taiko's  swordsmith  and  widely  celebrate 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  One  of  these  arrows  represents  tr 
emblems  of  prosperity  and  longevity — the  pine,  bamboo,  crann 
and  turtle. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  understand  the  history  of  Japan  with] 
out  some  knowledge  of  arms  and  armour.  The  feudalism  c 
Japan  lasted  from  the  twelfth  century  to  modern  times.  Undej 
the  feudal  system,  from  birth  to  death,  everything  was  regulate  I 
by  ceremony.  In  this,  armour  played  an  important  part.  Th] 
artists  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  great  daimyos,  pcrfectl 
free  from  all  cares;  as  time  was  of  no  consequence  to  them,  the 
were  able  to  execute  by  tedious  process  such  remarkable  object, 
as  may  be  seen  in  our  small  gallery.  Aside  from  their  merit  a 
distinguished  works  of  art,  these  objects  have  a  value  today  a| 
material  belonging  to  a  civilization  which  will  apparently  neve 
again  be  relived. 


Mask,  dated  1713.  Embossed  with  face  of  mountain  god  (Tengu-Bo) 
Signed:  Miochin  Ki  Muneaki  February  auspicious  day  1713,  age  31,  made  a 
Kanda,  Yedo,  Musashi.  (Gift  of  Bashford  Dean,  1914)- 
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Sword  Pommel,  sixth  century  A.D.  Bronze, 
mercury  gilded,  representing  a  phoenix  head.  (Gift 
of  a  Trustee  of  the  Museum,  1917). 


low  left).  Sword-Rack  for  three  swords,  of  wood  lacquered,  and  decorated  with  horses  and  saddle  and  trappings.  On  the  rack  are  mounted 
'achi  and  a  Daisho.  The  upper  sword  is  a  daimyo's  ceremonial  sword  (lachi)  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  mountings  are  of  enamel,  and  among 
floral  motifs  is  the  crest  of  the  Tokugawa  family.  The  blade  is  signed  Nobukuni,  who  was  active  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
>  lower  swords  are  a  daisho.  The  blade  of  the  short  sword  (wakizashi)  is  attributed  to  Yasumitsu  of  Bizen,  about  1400.  The  long  sword  (Itatana) 
igned:  August  1440  Sukemitsu  of  Osafune  (Bizen).  (The  Sword-Rack  was  the  Gift  of  Bashford  Dean,  1914;  The  Daisho  the  Gift  of  Howard  Mansfield, 
6;  The  Tachi  the  Gift  of  the  family  of  Dr.  Francis  E.  Doughty,  1907). 

low  right).  Arrowhead,  signed  Umetada  of  Joshu,  Yamashiro  province.  The  chiselling  represents  the  legend  of  Chorio  and  Kosekiko.  This  is 
2  of  three  arrows  accompanied  by  a  document  reading:  On  the  nth  Jay  of  the  loth  month  of  Genbutt  (1737)  these  treasures  are  most  reverently  offered  to 
shrine.  The  Daijin  has  immediately  accepted  them  and  made  them  safe  against  foreign  invaders  forever.  (Bequest  of  George  C.  Stone,  1936). 

Ill 
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Candlestick 
Cups 


J.  F.  Hayward 


W11HN,  in  July,  [5  53,  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, was  arrested  and  placed  in  the  Tower  of  London 
before  his  attainder  and  eventual  execution,  his  personal  property 
was,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  time,  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 
Some  ten  thousand  ounces  of  plate  were  accordingly  collected 
from  his  various  residences  and,  for  the  most  part,  delivered  to  the 
royal  Jewel  House.1  Amongst  the  articles  seized  were  two  ex- 
amples of  an  unusual  type  of  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  drinking  bowl 
into  tht  foot  of  which  a  candlestick  couldbe  screwed,  thusconvert- 
ing  it  b  to  a  standing  cup. The  inventory  description,  made  when 
these  pieces  were  seized  runs:  'ij  almon  bollcs  wl  candlesticks  in  the 
bottome  ill  gilt'.  Their  weight  was  62  ounces.  This  inventory 
reference  seems  to  be  the  earliest  mention  of  this  particular  type 
of  'almon'  (German)  cup.  The  same  two  pieces  re-appear  in  the 
1  574  Inventory  of  the  Jewels  and  Plate  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I  with 
a  slightly  more  detailed  description2:  'two  Almaine  bolles  chasid 
with  vine  knottcs  on  thoncsidc  and  like  wise  within  and  fyve 

1  Collins,  A.  ].  Jewels  anil  Plate  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I.  London,  1955,  p.  367. 

-  Collins,  A.  J.  loc.  (it.  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Oman  for  bringing  these 

references  to  my  attention. 


studdes  a  pece  with  womens  heddes  ther  fecte  to  serve  for  Candt. 
stickes'.  They  are  also  listed  in  the  Elizabethan  inventories  of  1  $■] 
and  1597,  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  Tudor  royal  plate,  were  meltc 
or  sold  during  the  reign  of  James  I  or  Charles  I. 

No  references  to  such  candlestick  cups  or  bowls  arc  to  1 
found  in  the  few  German  inventories  of  plate  that  have  bet 
published.  But  a  printed  catalogue3  of  an  exhibition  of  silvc 
shown  in  Budapest  in  1884,  included  a  combined  drinking  vess, 
and  candlestick,  then  the  property  of  Count  Andrassy.  Moil 
recently  this  same  cup  passed  through  the  London  art  trade,4  ;l 
which  time  the  photographs  here  illustrated  were  made.  No. , 
shows  the  assembled  cup  and  No.  2  shows  its  three  constituei 
parts:  drinking  bowl,  socket  candlestick  and  small  tazza.  It  h; 
one  more  piece  than  the  two  examples  that  once  belonged  to  tr 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  namely  the  small  tazza,  which,  whe 
the  piece  is  assembled,  screws  into  the  underside  of  the  base  ofth 
candlestick.  The  cup  is  struck  with  the  town  mark  of  the  city  t 

3  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  Hungarian  Historical  Silversmiths'  Works.  Opcnc 
17th  February  1884.  Budapest.  Room  III,  Table  Services,  No.  29  pps.  45-47. 

4  Christies,  8th  July  1959,  lot  163. 
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.  Silver-gilt  standing  cup,  Niirnberg,  c.  1570-80.  Messrs.  Christie's. 
The  three  elements  of  No.  1  shown  separately. 


Niirnberg  and  with  the  mark  of  an  unidentified  goldsmith:  a 
►pray  of  three  leaves  within  a  shaped  shield.5  It  appears  to  date 
Tom  about  1570/80,  having  much  of  the  etched  maurcsquc 
ornament  that  was  favoured  by  German  goldsmiths  about  this 
oeriod.  The  bowl  is  embossed  with  a  pine-cone  ornament,  which 
.:an,  of  course,  be  seen  both  inside  and  outside.  One  wonders 
whether  the  Duke's  bowls  'chasid  with  vine  knottcs  on  thonc 
iide  and  likewise  within'  had  a  similar  type  of  ornament.  It  must 
nave  been  some  sort  of  repeating  embossed  ornament. 

In  the  year  following  the  publication  of  Count  Andrassy's  cup, 
i  second  combined  candlestick  cup  was  illustrated  in  another 
work  on  silver;  without,  however,  its  unique  features  being 
ecognised.  This  is  the  cup  illustrated  in  the  second  volume  of 
r.  F.  Luthmer's  Meisterwerke  alter  Goldschmiecickiinst  from  the 
:ollection  of  Freiherr  Karl  von  Rothschild.6  Two  pieces  of  silver 
e-illustrated  on  this  plate  and  the  one  that  here  concerns  us  is 
scribed  in  the  accompanying  text  as:  'Amongst  the  most 
important  pieces  in  the  Rothschild  treasury  must  be  reckoned  the 

'  Rosenberg,  GolJschmiedemerkzeichen,  No.  3866. 
'  Frankfurt  1885.  pi.  22,  cup  on  left  hand  side. 


double  cup  which  is  here  illustrated:  it  belongs  to  that  interesting 
but  extremely  rare  type,  which,  while  apparently  consisting  of  a 
double  cup  alone,  proves,  when  taken  to  pieces,  to  contain  a 
number  of  vessels'.  Luthmer  describes  this  combined  piece  as 
being  of  Augsburg  make,  but  in  doing  so  he  has  confused  the 
double  cup  on  the  left  side  of  the  illustration  with  another  on  the 
right  side,  which  is  of  Augsburg  make.  The  cup  on  the  left  (No. 
3)  is,  in  fact,  by  Jost  Hcberle  of  Niirnberg  and  bears  his  mark.7 
When  dismantled  this  double  cup  consists  of  a  bowl  on  a  tall  foot, 
another  bowl,  the  feet  of  which  clipped  over  the  side  of  the  footed 
bowl,  and  finally  a  cover  which,  when  reversed,  served  as  a 
bowl  on  a  low  central  foot.  Luthmer  fails,  however,  to  mention 
that  the  footed  bowl  also  unscrewed  from  the  stem  revealing 
a  candlestick.  Had  he  been  aware  of  this  exceptional  feature,  it 
seems  inconceivable  that  he  should  not  have  mentioned  it. 

The  cup  next  appeared  in  the  sale  of  the  Victor  Rothschild 
Collection,8  but  without  the  two  bowls  that  had  previc  ,ly 
completed  it.  In  their  place  was  a  cover  set  with  a  medallio  of 

'  Rosenberir.  op.  cil.  No.  3992b. 

8  Sothebys.  28th  April  1937,  lot  229,  ill.  pi.  xxxvi. 
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3.  Silver-gilt  standing  cup  and  cover,  by  Jost  Heberle  of 
Niirnberg,  r.  1570-80,  composed  of  four  separate  elements. 
From  the  Karl  von  Rothschild  Catalogue  of  1885. 

4.  Standing  cup  from  the  Rothschild  Collection  in  its  present 
condition.  Author's  Collection. 

5.  The  two  elements  of  No.  4  shown  separately. 

6.  Silver-gilt  standing  cup,  by  Hans  Ment,  Augsburg,  c 
1570-80.  Author's  Collection. 


I'hilip  II  and  surmounted  by  a  figure  in  Roman  armour,  which 
e  vidently  did  not  belong  to  it.  What  had  happened  to  the  two 
bowls  is  not  clear.  Presumably  they  were  included  separately  in 
the  division  of  the  collection  of  Karl  von  Rothschild  and  went  to 
another  member  of  the  family.  It  is  described  as  follows  in  the 
Sotheby  catalogue:  'A  fine  Nuremberg  cup  and  cover,  silver 
gilt  . . .  On  the  shoulder  of  the  cup  three  medallions,  apparently  of 
Evangelists  in  high  relief;  below  are  plain  and  fruit  bosses 
alternately,  at  the  top  of  the  stem  a  band  of  masks,  scrolls  and 
cornucopiae  in  relief,  slightly  different  from  the  decoration  on  the 
top  of  the  foot.  Vase  shaped  stem  with  three  scrolled  brackets, 
the  foot  with  arabesques  in  low  relief.  Nuremberg,  circa  1575. 
Maker's  mark  IE  in  a  rectangle'.  For  the  second  time  the  presence 
of  the  candlestick  within  the  stem  was  ignored.  If  the  profile  of 
the  cup  in  question  (No.  4)  is  compared  with  another  of  about  the 
same  date  (No.  6),  it  will  be  seen  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
accept  the  cup  as  a  normal  sixteenth-century  type  and  to  fail  to 
discover  its  particular  features. 


The  cup  next  appeared  in  the  London  art  market  in  1959  wh<4 
I  acquired  it  for  my  own  collection.  By  this  time  it  had  lost  tb 
cover  that  had  been  added  between  1885  and  1937  and  the  seen 
that  had  remained  so  long  unnoticed  within  its  stem  had  bet 
discovered.  There  is  little  to  add  to  the  1937  auction  sale  descrip 
tion,  except  that  it  does  bear  on  the  bowl  of  the  cup  three  caj 
medallions   of  the  Evangelists   Matthew,   Mark   and  Lim 
respectively.  As  in  the  case  of  the  similar  combined  cup  from  tl 
Andrassy  Collection  it  has  three  bands  of  etched  mauresque 
around  the  lip  of  the  bowl,  the  socket  of  the  candlestick  and  tb 
foot  (No.  5).  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  remarkably  close  to  the  Andrass 
cup,  and  but  for  the  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  bowl  migl 
have  been  made  as  a  pair  to  it.  Not  only  do  the  dimensions  corre 
pond,  but  even  the  design  of  the  pierced  opening  in  the  socket  1 
similar  in  each  case.  There  is  no  sign  that  the  example  now  in  111 
collection  ever  had  a  small  tazza  screwed  into  the  base ;  presumabl 
the  two  bowls  which  formerly  surmounted  it  made  such  a  taz; 
superfluous. 
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While  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  silver  candlesticks  of  the 
ixteenth  and  even  fifteenth  century  have  survived,  secular 
•xamples  of  sixteenth-century  date  are  extremely  rare.  I  know  in 
act  of  no  earlier  examples  than  the  two  here  discussed.  It  was 
formerly  thought  that  the  Andrassy  example  was  intended  to 
lerve  as  a  chalice  and  paten,  but  the  presence  of  the  two  additional 
oowls  formerly  attached  to  the  example  in  my  collection,  makes  it 
dear  that  both  must  have  formed  part  of  a  travelling  servic  e  of 
olate  which  could  be  screwed  together  for  convenience  in 
oacking  when  travelling. 

The  first  three  items  under  the  heading  'Cuppes  of  silver  guilt' 
<n  the  1574  inventory  of  the  plate  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I  consist  of 
arge  gilt  cups  containing  within  them  a  remarkable  variety  of 
other  vessels.  No.  192  is  described  as:  'Oonc  Double  Antique  Cup 
guilt  embossed  contaigning  therein  xij  Sponcs  guilt  twelve  knives 
■auftes  wodde  tippid  with  silver  guiltc  foure  Gobblcttcs  guilt 
fwo  Saultes  and  xij  Trenchers  parcell  guilt  the  footc  being  two 
Chaudellours  with  a  paire  of  Nippers  and  twelve  Forkes  guilte'. 
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ihn  Fleming 

Sir  John  Medina 
find  his  'Postures' 

AMONG  the  many  colourful  stories  contained  in  Horace 
^Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England  there  is  one  which 
incerns  Sir  John  Medina.  A  portrait  painter  born  in  Brussels  of 
panish  parentage  in  about  1660,  he  trained  under  Duchatcl, 
;ttled  in  England  and  moved  to  Edinburgh  in  about  1695  where 
e  became  the  Scottish  Knellcr.  'The  earl  of  Leven  encouraged 
im  to  go  to  Scotland  and  procured  him  a  subscription  of  500/. 
/orth  of  business',  Walpolc  tells  us.  'He  went,  carrying  a  large 
umber  of  bodies  and  postures,  to  which  he  painted  heads.' 
Valpole  derived  this  tale  from  Vertuc,  but  it  has  so  much  the 
ppearance  of  being  one  of  those  amusing  fictions  with  which 
ighteenth-century  writers  beguiled  their  public  that  no  recent 
istorian  of  British  art  has  thought  it  worth  mentioning.1  Ample 
onfirmation  is  however  to  be  found  in  the  Leven  and  Melville 
rchives  which  shed  some  interesting  light  on  other  aspects  of 
Medina's  relations  with  his  patrons. 

Medina  seems  first  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  fust 
.ail  of  Melville  and  his  son  David,  later  third  Earl  of  Leven  and 
:cond  Earl  of  Melville,  in  1691  w  hen  he  painted  the  portraits  of 
nem  that  are  now  in  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery.2  He 
lso  painted  Lady  Melville's  portrait  which  is  still  in  the  collection 
f  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville.  This  family  had,  of  course, 
llayed  a  part  of  considerable  ii  lportance  in  the  establishment  of 
he  rule  of  William  and  Mary  in  Scotland.  Lord  Melville  had 
ecn  involved  in  Monmouth's  Rebellion  and  afterwards  Hed  to 
folland  where  hejoined  William  of  Orange,  returning  with  him 
3  England  to  become  one  of  his  chief  advisers  on  Scottish  affairs. 
,ord  Leven  was  a  no  less  zealous  Orangeman.  He  became  a 
onfidant  of  the  King  in  Holland,  organized  a  regiment  of 
•cottish  refugees  which  he  brought  over  to  England  in  [688, 
listinguished  himself  at  Killiccrankie  and  served  in  the  lush 
ampaign.  The  influence  of  both  father  and  son  in  the  early 
'690's  was  therefore  considerable  and  it  was  a  happy  day  for 
4edina  when  he  came  to  their  notice.3 

Vertuc  states  that  it  was  Lord  Leven,  'his  grand  Patron',  who 
dvised  Medina  to  try  his  fortune  in  Scotland  'and  got  him  the 
.ncouragement  of  500  pounds  Subscription'.  Although  the 
trecise  sum  is  not  mentioned,  this  is  borne  out  by  three  letters 
ratten  by  an  anonymous  correspondent  in  London  to  the 
Zountess  of  Leven  in  1693.1  The  writer  had  been  given  several 
ommissions — to  buy  8  J  yards  of  'an  Indian  stuff  if  fashionable' 
'nd  satin  for  a  nightgown,  to  order  a  'hair  ring'  set  with  brilliants, 


portrait  of  John  Medina,  probably  c.  1690.  Reproduced  by 
y  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence. 


2.  George,  1st  Earl  of  Melville  by  John  Medina,  signed  and  dated 
1691.  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Scottish  National  Portrait 
Gallery. 


3.  Catherine,  wife  of  the  first  Earl  of  Melville,  by  John  Medina, 
signed  and  dated  1691.  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Earl  of 
Leven  and  Melville. 
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to  purchase  a  pair  of  slippers  and  to  enquire  the  price  of  a  harpsi- 
chord and  an  armchair.  But  the  greater  and  more  interesting 
part  of  his  letters  is  concerned  with  Medina  who  was  just  then 
preparing  for  his  Scottish  journey. 

On  the  2 1 st  September  he  wrote:  'Medina  intends  to  come  to 
Scotland  with  my  Lord  upon  these  conditions,  that  there  is  a 
probability  that  he  will  get  20  half  lengths  to  doe  or  40  3  quarters 
and  10  lib.  for  the  one  and  5  for  the  other  besides  the  frame,  the 
calculation  of  the  price  is  thus  he  gets  8  lib.  here  for  half  lengths 
and  4  for  3  quarters5  (though  he  took  but  6  lib.  and  3  from  my 
Lord  and  brother).  Now  considering  his  charges  of  coming  and 
going,  and  that  he  has  a  house  and  family  here  2  lib.  and  1  lib.  is 
not  much  on  a  pictor,  this  is  no  price  in  comparison  with  Kneller 
for  he  taks  24  lib.  and  12.  I  wish  you  would  give  yourself  the 
trowble  to  show  my  lady  Rothes6  (quho  desird  me  to  doe  quhat  I 
could  to  perswade  him  to  come  to  Scotland)  that  he  is  coming 
and  she  and  you  may  make  a  guess  quhat  number  of  pictors  may 
be  taken  from  him  by  your  relations,  and  of  quhat  sises,  that  he 
may  both  see  if  it  be  worth  his  while  to  goe,  and  make  provisions 
according  to  his  work.  He  is  only  to  stay  so  long  as  to  doe  all  the 
faces  of  his  pictors,  and  is  to  bring  them  here  with  him  to  finish 
them,  and  then  he'll  roll  them  together  and  send  2  or  3  at  a  time 
by  the  carriers  and  the  frames  by  sea.  If  he  should  stay  in  Scotland 
to  finish  his  pictors,  it  would  take  him  6  months  at  least  to  get  20 
half  lenghts  to  doe,  this  would  be  a  great  loss  to  him;  and  if  he 
should  bring  any  of  those  with  him  that  he  now  employs  they 
would  have  as  much  for  doing  one  pictor  there  as  they  have  here 
for  two  which  would  exhaust  his  profitt,  besides  considering 
quhat  hands  he  can  have  at  work  here,  people  will  allmost  as  soon 
get  their  pictors  from  those  and  they  could  be  finished  in  Scotland. 
However  in  the  meantime  he  is  to  doe  the  drapery  work  for  some 
to  take  alongst  with  him,  so  that  ther  will  be  little  to  doe  except 
to  add  a  'icad  and  neck.  If  you  can  condescend  upon  the  persons 
to  be  draw'n,  the  size  and  the  garb,  a  good  many  may  be  so 
blokcd  as  that  he'll  finish  them  before  he  goe's'. 

The  next  letter,  dated  28th  September,  records  that  'Medina 
has  2  [men]  bussic  at  work  doeing  the  drapery  of  some  pictors  to 
take  along  with  him.7  Any  that  desire  to  have  their  pictors 
finished  so  long  as  he  is  in  Scotland  would  advertise  him  whill 
here  quhat  pictors  they  desire  him  to  begin  and  of  quhat  sise  etc. 
and  by  this  means  he  will  have  little  to  doe  except  the  face  and 
neck'.  But  apparently  the  Scottish  ladies,  much  as  they  approved 
the  general  principle  of  Medina's  scheme,  felt  that  his  charges 
were  too  high.  For  in  his  third  letter  the  anonymous  correspond- 


ent remarks :  'If  the  ladys  you  mention  deall  so  hardly  with  hin  f 
then  they  must  at  their  first  sitting  give  the  half  in  hand  which  i'  ii 
very  ordinary.  It's  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  can  maintain  hi  1 
family  here  unless  he  get  money  in  Scot.  If  these  ladys  would  send  I 
a  note  of  the  persons  to  be  drawn  and  of  the  sises,  so  much  of  thq 
drapery  work  could  be  done  here  that  he  would  finish  them  ii-J 
Scot.  He  hath  done  a  good  deall  of  work  already  which  he  is  t(]| 
carry  with  him.  If  such  a  note  be  sent  let  it  be  as  particular  as  ma  J 
be.  As  for  the  young  lords,  it  would  be  considered  quhat  habi'il 
they  are  to  be  done  in.  I  believe  it  be  necessary  to  send  the  length' 
of  the  persons  to  be  drawn.  If  there  be  any  men  quho  want  thei'n 
pictors  they  could  be  quite  finished  here  (except  the  face)  sucl  |] 
being  generaly  done  in  armour.' 

And  so,  during  the  winter  of  1693  or  the  spring  of  1694  ] I 
Medina  travelled  up  to  Scotland  accompanied  by  a  weircl 
assortment  of  paintings  of  headless  men  in  armour,  children'^ 
breeches  and  coats,  and  ample  busts  swathed  in  silk  drapery,  al  { 
posed  against  landscapes  or  curtained  backdrops  and  wanting 
only  faces,  necks  and  hands  to  complete  them.  The  journey  seem:] 
to  have  been  a  resounding  success  and  Medina  decided  to  setth  i 
with  all  his  family  in  Edinburgh  forthwith,  where  he  soor  J 
became  the  leading  portrait  painter.  He  does  not,  however,  seen 
to  have  abandoned  his  time  and  labour  saving  methods,  for  wher  1 
he  died  in  1710  his  studio  contained  numerous  'postures'  which1' 
his  thrifty  son  and  grandson  appear  to  have  used  up  long  after  the  I 
clothes  adorning  the  headless  sitters  had  gone  out  of  fashion.8 

After  he  had  settled  in  Edinburgh,  Medina  continued  to  work 
for  the  Melville  family.  On  the  8th  May  1702,  he  received  ^53' 
from  Lord  Leven  in  payment  for  three  half  lengths  of  'Lady 
Margaret'  and  'Lady  Catherin'  and  another  (at  jTio  apiece),  three 
small  pictures  of  Lord  Leven  (at  ^5  apiece)  and  a  copy  at  ^3^ 
During  the  next  five  years  he  painted  for  them  no  less  than 
fourteen  portraits  at  the  same  rates,  receiving  on  the  8th  December1 
1707,  ^82.6.0.  including  the  price  of  the  frames,  which  varied, 
from  7/-  to  £1.6.0.  and  the  crates  in  which  they  were  transported. 
For  three  more  half  lengths,  two  quarter  lengths,  frames  and 
boxes  he  was  paid  -£45.14.0.  on  the  27th  May  1710. 

Most  of  the  portraits  mentioned  in  these  accounts  have  been 
lost :  that  of  Lady  Margaret  Melville  was  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Leven  and  Melville  in  about  1938  and  the  present  Earl 
owns  portraits  of  James  Melville  of  Balgarvie  (No.  5),  James 
Melville  (3rd  son  of  the  first  Earl),  Lady  Anne  Wemyss,  wife  of 
the  3rd  Earl  of  Leven,  and  a  full-length  of  the  5th  Earl  of  Leven 
as  a  child.9 
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;  Medina  probably  profited  as  much  from  the  patronage  as  from 
le  influence  of  the  Melville  family.  David  Earl  of  Lcven  had 
,een  appointed  Major-General  of  the  Scottish  forces  in  1703, 
"laster  of  Ordnance  in  1705,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
cottish  forces  in  1706 — it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  suppressed 
le  Jacobite  rising  two  years  later.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
707  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Melville.  Nevertheless,  he 
?ems  to  have  been  short  of  money  and  in  17 10  he  borrowed 
1  1 38  from  Medina,  a  debt  which  was  still  unpaid  when  Medina 
ied  later  that  year.  Indeed  it  was  not  until  1718  that  Medina's 
n:idow  succeeded  in  recovering  the  whole  sum.1" 
The  portraits  which  Medina  painted  in  [691  of  the  Earl  of 
Melville,  the  Countess  of  Melville  and  the  Earl  of  Lcven  arc 
mong  his  most  distinguished  productions,  showing  a  talent  for 
aroque  composition  and  some  psychological  insight.  For  with 
pe  exception  of  the  fascinating  series  of  oval  heads  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  and  a  few  others,  including  the 


4.  David,  third  Earl  of  Lcven  and  second  Earl  of  Melville,  by  John  Medina, 
signed  and  dated  1691.  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Scottish  National 
Portrait  Gallery. 

5.  James  Melville  of  Balgarvie,  by  John  Medina,  1696.  Reproduced  by 
courtesy  of  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville. 

6.  Alexander,  5th  Earl  of  Leven,  by  John  Medina,  c.  1710.  Reproduced  by 
courtesy  of  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville. 

7.  Two  of  the  artist's  children,  by  John  Medina.  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of 
A.  F.  C.  Forrester,  Esq. 


vivacious  portrait  of  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Penicuik,11  most  of  his 
later  works  are  of  mediocre  quality  and  bear  the  clearest  signs  of 
his  business-like  and  time-saving  methods  of  work.  The  faces  and 
hands,  which  he  painted  himself,  arc  usually  competent  enough — 
indeed  they  are  sometimes  finely  observed — but  the  draperies  are 
almost  uniformly  bad,  probably  because  he  had  difficulty  in 
finding  able  assistants  in  Edinburgh.  The  portrait  of  the  5th  Earl 
of  Leven  as  a  child  (No.  6)  is  a  striking  example  of  a  portrait 
painted  by  two  hands,  neither  of  which  seems  to  have  known 
what  the  other  was  doing.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  a  painting  of 
two  members  of  Medina's  own  prolific  family  (No.  7)  has  a 
sparkling  freshness  which  reveals  that  he  was  particularly  well 
gifted  to  portray  children.'-  In  fact  this  work  has  the  same 
baroque  vigour  and  breadth  of  handling  as  his  early  self-portrait, 
now  in  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  (No.  1) — qualities 
which  are  hard  to  seek  in  the  other  works  of  this  artist  who 
sacrificed  his  talents  to  the  exigencies  of  his  family. 


NOTES 


'Walpole  derived  all  his  information  about  Medina  from  Vertue:  see  Vertut 
loiebooks  (Walpole  Society,  London,  1930-1947),  Vol.  i,  p.  48-49;  Vol.  ii,  p.  133; 
(ol.  iv,  p.  144.  The  portrait  of  the  first  Duke  of  Argyll  and  his  two  sons,  which 
(ertue  mentions,  is  still  in  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  collection  at  Inveraray  Castle, 
-ertue  also  remarks  that  Medina  worked  as  a  landscape  and  history  painter;  there 
ia  painting  by  him  of  Apelles  and  Campaspe  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss 
I  Gosford  House  (cf.  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  (1792)  Vol. 
I  p.  77)  and  another  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  in  the  Collection  of  Sir  John  Clerk  at 
enicuik  House.  A  brief  and  very  complimentary  account  of  Medina  appears  in 
frlandi:  L'Abecedario  Pittorico  (Florence  173  1,  p.  230)  which  suggests  the  extent  of 
<s  reputation  though  it  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  his  life.  There  is  a  useful 
tcount  of  him  in  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell:  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain  (1891) 
ol.  iii,  pp.  1234-1239. 

(The  three  paintings  are  signed  and  dated  1691.  O.  Millar  and  M.  Whinney 
inglish  Art  162.5-17/4  (Oxford  1957)  p.  191)  arc  incorrect  in  saying  that  the 
prtrait  of  Lord  Leven  is  dated  168(3). 

(It  is  tempting  to  suggest  that  the  Melvilles  had  first  met  Medina  in  the  Low 
ountries  and  that  they  advised  him  to  go  to  England.  Vertue  is  self-contradictory 
n  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  England  stating  that  he  'came  to  England  in  16X6'  and, 
n  the  same  page,  'he  came  to  England  a  little  after  the  revolution'.  No  works  are 
rcorded  before  1691. 

The  letters  are  preserved  in  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh :  Leven  and  Melville 
ttmiments,  XIII,  270. 

By  a  '3  quarters'  the  writer  means  what  we  would  call  a  quarter-length  or  head. 
(The  Countess  of  Rothes,  only  daughter  of  the  last  Duke  of  Rothes  and  mother  of 
te  8th  Earl  of  Rothes  who  played  a  part  of  some  importance  111  effecting  the 
fnion. 

(The  names  of  Medina's  drapery  painters  are  not  recorded  but  one  of  them  may 


have  been  the  'Kenneth  Smith  (Limner)'  who  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
his  naturalisation,  cf.  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland  Vol.  xi,  p.  485.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  R.  E.  Hutchison  for  this  reference. 

'  Medina's  will,  proved  16th  March,  171 1,  Com.  Edinburgh  Testaments,  Vol.  85, 
Register  House,  Edinburgh.  In  addition  to  'postures'  and  a  number  of  finished 
portraits  the  studio  included  a  few  landscapes,  'a  Coppic  picture  of  3  quarters  of  a 
Venus  and  Adonis',  'a  picture  of  Rosamund  with  a  cup  in  her  hand  being  an 
originair  and  a  'pans  plaister  figure  of  a  Cain  and  Abel'. 

u  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Hutchison  and  Mr.  Basil  Skinner  of  the  Scottish 
National  Portrait  Gallery  for  information  about  the  whereabouts  of  Medina's 
portraits  of  the  Melville  family  and  for  much  other  help. 

10  Lord  Leven  and  Melville  had  been  dismissed  by  the  Tory  administration  in  1712 
and  this  may  partly  account  for  his  inability  to  repay  the  debt.  Documents  con- 
cerned with  the  debt  and  its  repayment  are  in  the  Leven  and  Melville  Muniments 
(XIII,  273)  together  with  Medina's  accounts  for  portraits  from  1702  to  1710.  In 
these  documents  Lady  Medina  is  styled  'Dame  Jean  Mary  Vandale  relict  of  umquill 
Sir  John  Medina'. 

11  Sir  John  Clerk  remarked  of  this  portrait  in  an  inventory  of  pictures  at  Penicuik 
drawn  up  in  1724:  'My  owne  picture  by  Sir  John  Medina.  There  is  a  book  in  my 
hand.  The  picture  good  but  never  thought  very  like'.  (The  Clerk  of  Penicuik 
Papers  in  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh.) 

12  Another  of  the  same  subject,  now  in  the  collection  of  Captain  Frank  Spicer 
D.S.O.  of  Spy  Park,  Chippenham,  Wiltshire,  was  sold  at  Christie's,  10th  Decem- 
ber, 1954  (lot  120)  as  by  P.  Mercier;  a  version  of  this  painting  is  in  the  collecti  >n 
of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  at  Gosford  House  (No.  56  in  an  old  list  of  picture  at 
Aniisfied  House,  see  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  (1792)  v  ol. 
i,  p.  77).  A  red  chalk  drawing  for  this  painting  is  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
Scotland  (No.  D.2006). 
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THE  MUSEUMS  OF  EUROPE: 


The  National  Gallery  of  Greece,  Athens 


RU I  N  satiated,  statue  weary,  and  stared  out  of  countenance 
«-by  a  thousand  impassive  Madonnas  in  the  Byzantine 
Museum,  the  visitor  to  Athens  may  take  refuge  in  the  cool  rooms 
of  the  Zappeion  Palace  which  houses  the  National  Gallery  of 
Greece.  Here  he  will  find  a  varied  collection  of  paintings  by 
artists  of  most  European  schools  including,  of  course,  the  Greek. 
The  pictures  arc  well  displayed  in  large  low  rooms. 

Among  the  Italian  pictures  in  the  collection  the  earliest  is  a 
tondo  of  the  Madonna  and  Cliild  byjacopo  del  Sellaio,  an  attractive 
example  of  Florentine  quattrocento  painting  which  shows  the 
influence  of  Botticelli.  One  drawing  is  of  interest:  a  copy  after  a 
lost  sketch  by  Correggio  for  two  of  the  Apostles  in  the  dome  of 
S.  Giovanni  Evangclista,  Parma.  Dating  from  the  mid-sixteenth 
century,  or  possibly  a  little  later,  is  a  mannerist  painting  of  Marcus 
Curtius  Leaping  into  the  Gulf,  with  the  Castcl  Sant'  Angelo  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Forum  in  the  background,  which  seems  to  be 
influenced  by  the  Zuccari  though  it  may  well  be  the  work  of  an 
Italianatc  painter  from  the  Low  Countries.  The  sixteenth-century 
paintings  in  the  Gallery  are,  however,  dominated  by  five  El 
Grecos:  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  The  Crucifixion  (No.  i),  Christ 
Carrying  the  Cross,  and  a  large  group  of  angel  musicians  which 
originally  formed  the  upper  part  of  an  altar-piece  (No.  2). 

Seventeenth-century  paintings  include  a  St.  Peter  plausibly 
ascribed  to  Jusepe  Ribcra,  a  Death  of  Archimedes  similarly  attri- 
buted but  probably  by  the  Germano- Venetian  Carl  Loth  (No.  3), 
a  Young  Musician  by  a  Flemish  Caravaggesque  painter  (incorrectly 
given  to  Honthorst),  and  a  landscape  by  Jacob  Ruisdael.  There  are 
two  large  glittering  Neapolitan  still-life  pieces  of  fish — ingredients 
for  a  gargantuan  zuppa  di  pesce  by  Gaetano  Cusati  of  whom  little 
is  known  save  that  he  died  in  1720.  Two  eighteenth-century 
paintings  are  attributed  to  G.  B.  Tiepolo:  an  Agony  in  the  Garden 
which  is  an  inferior  copy  of  the  work  in  the  Kunsthalle  at  Ham- 
burg, and  a  large  Rebecca  and  Eliezer  at  the  Well  which  appears  to 
be  by  a  minor  Venetian  painter  influenced  by  both  Tiepolo  and 
Piazzctta,  possibly  Francesco  Maggiotto  (No.  5).  Among  the 
nineteenth-century  pictures,  which  include  works  by  Rosa 
Bonheur  and  Adolphc  Monticelli,  it  is  a  little  surprising  to  find 
Thi  Soul,  a  life-sized  female  nude  by  G.  F.  Watts. 

With  the  exception  of  two  icons  (a  fifteenth-century  Madonna 
and  Child  and  a  seventeenth-century  Fainting  Virgin  by  Andrea 
Pabia),  nearly  all  the  Creek  works  in  the  gallery  date  from  the 
nineteenth  century  and  later.  The  most  interesting  are  a  handful 
of  portraits  painted  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  by  members  of 
the  fasc  inating  'Ionian  School'.  Who  these  artists  were,  and  where 
they  were  trained,  is  a  mystery.  To  judge  from  their  works  they 


picked  up  some  Italian  influence  either  in  Italy  or  from  Italia 
artists  working  in  the  islands,  for  they  owe  nothing  to  the  mori  I 
bund  Byzantine  tradition.  Their  sitters  were  professional  men  an 
landowners  whose  names  are  recorded  in  that  most  colourful  c 
directories,  The  Golden  Book  of  the  Ionian  Nobility.  But  even  till 
identity  of  the  sitters  would  be  unknown  if  they  did  not  oftef 
clutch  addressed  envelopes  in  their  stubby  fingers.  A  charactensti} 
example,  ascribed  to  Nikolas  Kantoyncs  (1767-1834,  the  onlj 
known  member  of  the  school),  shows  a  gentleman  carefully  disj 
playing  a  letter  inscribed  in  a  flowery  copperplate  hand:  A 
Nobilis  sig.  II  Sigr  Dre.  Sebastiano  Schidan  Leggislatore  e  prom 
Medico  di  Cefalonia.  Others  represent  an  elegant  young  sprig  ol 
the  Stephanou  family,  a  piratical  sea-captain  and  an  architect  ol 
carpenter  (Nos.  6,  7,  8).  Painted  in  bright  primary  colours,  thej 
combine  a  naivete  of  vision  and  composition  with  a  rcmarkabll 
virtuosity  of  execution.  Minor  details  are  rendered  with  miniscira 
precision — the  links  of  a  watch-chain,  the  crest  on  a  signet  ring| 
the  hair  of  an  incipient  beard.  Yet  there  is  nothing  finicking  abou 
these  works  which  possess  a  sinewy  strength  and  cast-irok 
solidity.  The  painters  have  made  no  attempt  to  aggrandize  or  tJ 
romanticize  their  sitters  and  one  has  the  feeling  that  all  thesi 
portraits  were  good  likenesses.  Above  their  exuberant  mousl 
tachios  the  Ionian  gentlemen  gaze  at  us  with  the  same  mercilessll 
unwinking  stare  as  the  Greeks  of  today  on  Sintagma  or  the  Esplan 
ade  at  Corfu.  And  in  the  backgrounds  we  arc  afforded  flcetinjl 
glimpses  of  the  Greek  landscape  which  has  been  represented  in  all 
its  stony  brilliance  with  the  same  fresh  directness  of  vision  as  thJ 
figures  themselves. 

A  painter  working  on  the  mainland,  Nikolas  Zachariou,  exeJ 
cuted  portraits  in  a  rather  more  sophisticated  manner,  and  one  ol 
a  youth  has  great  merit  (No.  9).  But  unhappily  the  vigoroui 
native  style  manifest  in  this  and  the  Ionian  portraits  was  repressed] 
by  King  Otho  I's  well-meant  schemes  for  the  advancement  ol 
Greek  art.  Not  only  did  he  introduce  academic  Germans  tea 
Greece  but  he  also  sent  young  Greek  painters  to  study  in  Munic™ 
where  they  severed  all  connection  with  their  native  tradition.] 
The  Theban  Theodor  Vrezakis  (18 14-1878)  who  studied  in  Ger-j 
many  and  painted  his  self-portrait  in  Raphaelesque  guise  wasi 
however,  capable  of  preserving  some  of  the  fresh  charm  of  thej 
old  style  in  such  a  work  as  The  Camp  of  Karaishakis  (No.  10m 
Other  nineteenth-century  Greek  painters  represented  in  thej 
gallery  include  Constantine  Bolanakis  (1 839-1907)  and  Nike-1 
phoros  Lytras  (1832-1904)  both  of  whom  depicted  aspects  of  thel 
Greek  scene,  though  with  the  clouded  eyes  of  sentimental! 
strangers. 
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1.  The  Crucifixion.  By  El  Greco,  oil  on  canvas,  120  x  81  cm.  Perhaps 
the  most  impressive  of  the  four  paintings  by  El  Greco  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Greece. 

2.  Angelic  Musicians.  By  El  Greco,  oil  on  canvas,  112  x  205  cm. 
This  painting  has  been  cut  from  a  large  altar-piece  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion of  which  the  lower  part  was  in  the  collection  of  the  Marques  de 
Urejuijo  in  1926.  It  appears  to  date  from  c.  1576-15X4  and  is  similar 
to  the  Annunciation  which  El  Greco  painted  for  the  Golegio  de  I  )a 
Maria  di  Aragon. 
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THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  GREECE 


9  3.  7 Vic  Death  oj  Archimedes.  Here  attributed  to  Johann  Carl  Loth,  oil  on  canvas,  120 

x  98  cm.  A  somewhat  shadowy  figure,  Loth  was  born  in  Munich  in  1632,  settled  in 
Venice  before  1660,  and  died  there  in  [698,  Few  of  his  pictures  are  documented  and 
none  is  signed.  This  work  shows  many  similarities  with  a  documented  canvas  which 
was  painted  before  [659  and  is  now  in  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna. 

4.  Still-Life  with  Fish.  Uy  Gaetano  Cusati,  oil  on  canvas,  202  x  250  cm.  One  of  a  pair 
of  paintings  signed  by  Cusati  and  probably  executed  in  the  late  seventeenth  century. 

5.  Rebecca  and  liliezer  at  the  Well.  Anonymous  Venetian  eighteenth-century,  oil  on 
canvas,  146  x  197  cm.  Apparently  the  work  of  a  painter  influenced  by  G.  B.  Piazzetta 
and  CI.  li.  Tiepolo,  it  has  similarities  with  a  painting  of  the  same  subject  by  Francesc  o 
Maggiotto  now  known  only  from  a  reproductive  engraving  by  G.  Volpato. 

6.  Portrait  of  a  young  man  of  the  Stcphanou  family.  My  an  anonymous  artist  of  the 
Ionian  school,  oil  on  canvas,  85  x  66  cm. 

7.  Portrait  of  G.  lioulgaris.  By  an  anonymous  artist  of  the  Ionian  school,  oil  on 
canvas,  93  X  65  cm.  Painted  on  Hydra  in  1857,  possibly  by  the  same  artist  as  No.  6. 

8.  The  Architect.  By  an  anonymous  artist  of  the  Ionian  school,  oil  on  canvas,  81  x  65  cm. 

9.  Portrait  of  a  youth.  By  Nikolas  Zachanou,  oil  on  canvas,  94  x  68  cm. 

10.  The  Camp  of  Karaiskakis  in  Phaleton.  By  Theodor  Vrezakis,  oil  on  canvas,  145  x 
178  cm.  Theodor  Vrezakis  (1814-1878)  was  trained  in  Munich  and  won  a  gold  medal 
at  the  Universal  Exhibition  in  Vienna  in  1853.  This  painting,  executed  in  1855  and 
representing  a  scene  in  the  war  of  Greek  Independence,  is  one  of  seven  works  by  him 
in  the  National  Gallery  of  Greece. 
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NOTES  ON  THE 


SPANISH  PAINTINGS 

IN  THE  BOWES  MUSEUM 

The  late  Martin  Soria 


1.  (above).  The  Immaculate  Conception,  By  Bernardo  Cavallino. 

2.  (facing).  A  Carmelite  Monk  (detail).  By  an  unknown  Flemish(?)  artist. 


The  paintings  attributed  to  Spanish  artists  in  the  Bowes  Museum 
Barnard  Castle,  Co.  Durham,  were  studied  on  two  visits,  each  last 
several  days,  in  1947  and  1955.  Mr.  Thomas  Wake,  the  fort 
curator,  was  oj  great  help  in  making  available  the  pictures,  ti 
records  and  photographs,  which  served  in  drafting  a  revised,  par 
catalogue,  primarily  for  my  own  use.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  pres 
curatorial  authorities  of  the  museum,  these  revisions  are  here  publis 
in  capsule  form.  Illustrations  of  a  jew  outstanding  items  and  a  b 
comment  on  these  and  other  pictures  precede  the  catalogue  notes. 

THE  finest  Spanish  painting  at  the  Bowes  Museum  is  Circe 
St.  Peter.  It  and  two  superb  Goyas,  Portrait  of  Juan  Auto 
Melendez  Valdes  and  Interior  of  a  Prison,  have  been  widely  i 
produced  and  exhibited.  Less  well-known  are  the  museum's  ri 
holdings  in  seventeenth-century  Spanish  paintings  of  the  schc 
of  Madrid  which  were  once  part  of  the  collection  of  Francis 
Javier  de  Quinto  y  Cortes  Gum  y  Centol,  created  first  Count 
Quinto  in  1859.  Quinto1  was  one  of  the  chief  Spanish  courtie 
and  was  appointed  Director  of  the  National  Museum  of  Trinid 
in  1847.  This  museum  was  formed  in  the  Spanish  capital  in  18; 
when  many  Spanish  monasteries  where  suppressed,  and  co 
tained  1,739  paintings  collected  from  the  discontinued  religio 
establishments  in  the  provinces  of  Madrid,  Toledo,  Avila  ai 
Segovia.  It  was  dissolved  in  1898.  In  his  position,  the  Count 
Quinto  was  able  to  bring  together  a  private  collection  of  2 
paintings,  largely  paralleling  the  holdings  of  his  museum.  T 
Count  died  in  Paris  in  i860.  Two  years  later  the  catalogue  ofl 
collection  was  published  and  in  the  same  year  (1862)  Mr.  Bow 
bought  60  of  these  works  for  the  Bowes  Museum.  The  school  \ 
Madrid  is  represented  by:  J.  Antolmez,  Cabezalero( ;).  Camil 
Carreno,  Caxes,  Cerezo,  Cl.  Coello,  J.  Garcia  dc  Miranda,  I 

1  See  J.  A.  Gaya  Nuno,  La  pintiira  espanola  fuera  de  Espana,  Madrid.  iy>8.  p.  28  a  I 
pi.  I,  a  portrait  of  the  Count  of  Quinto. 
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onardo,  M.  J.  Melcndez,  Percda,  Puga,  J.  Rizi,  Soli's,  van  de 
re,  and  others. 

Among  the  paintings  acquired  from  the  Count  of  Quinto  are 
me  attributed  to  the  Spanish  school  but  actually  painted  in 
ly,  particularly  Naples,  then  part  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Of 
ese  Neapolitan  pictures,  the  most  interesting  is  an  Immaculate 
inception  (580)  by  Bernardo  Cavallino  (No.  1).  The  model,  the 
isition  of  the  head,  and  the  sensuous,  elegant  structure  of  the 
igers  anticipate  Cavallino's  enigmatic  Singer2  in  the  Naples 
useum.  A  related  Immaculate  Conception  by  Cavallino  is  in  a 
ome  private  collection. 

A  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (818,  No.  3,  176  x  253  cm.)  in 
e  Bowes  Museum  is  a  replica  after  Massimo  Stanzione's  paint- 
v  in  the  Prado  Museum  (No.  258,  184  X  258  cm.).  Ferdinando 
Mogna3  recently  specified  that  the  Bowes  Museum  picture  is  a 
ork  of  Andrea  Vaccaro  after  the  Stanzione  model.  We  owe  to 
lisse  Prota-Giurleo4  the  true  date  of  birth  of  Vaccaro  (1604)  and 
w  data  on  his  double  life  as  painter  and  archbishop's  scribe, 
ilogna  also  recognized  that  the  pair  of  two  Doctors  of  the 
lurch,  St.  Ambrose  (2,  No.  5)  and  St.  Gregory  (30),  belong  to  the 
eapolitan  school5  and  he  suggested  Cesare  Fracanzano  as 
thor.  These  pictures  are  painted  under  the  overwhelming  in- 
lence  of  Ribera,  and  it  seems  possible  that  they  were  done  by 
e  Dutchman  Hendrik  van  Somer  (Amsterdam  16 15 — Amster- 
bn  1684/5).  Somer  went  to  Naples  as  a  young  man  and  painted 
ere  until  1652  as  imitator  and  sometimes  as  a  copyist  of  Ribera. 
is  Supper  at  Emmaus  (Sarasota,  Fla.,  Ringling  Museum)  and  lus 
l?o  versions  of  St.  Jerome  (Rome,  Borghcse  Gallery;  also  Spada 
allery)  may  be  compared  for  style. 

Another  new  attribution  among  the  Bowes  pictures  (not  from 
e  Quinto  Collection)  shows  An  Italian  Lady  (35,  No.  6)  by  Pier 
ancesco  Cittadini  of  Milan  (1626-1681).  The  youthful,  gcner- 
lsly  favoured  sitter  wears  the  typical  Italian  dress  of  the  period. 
Ine  thinks  immediately  of  Cittadini's  full-length  portrait  of 
tidy  and  Child6  (Bologna,  Pinacoteca,  No.  62)  and  of  his  Girl 
I  Spanish  Costume  (Rome,  Galleria  Nazionalc  d'Arte  Antica, 
|o.  1382  and  914).  One  of  the  chief  Italian  portraitists  of  the 
I  venteenth  century,  Cittadini  was  active  in  Bologna,  first  under 
uido  Reni,  and  later  in  Rome  where  he  was  influenced  by 
emish  and  Dutch  colleagues.  This  Bowes  Museum  painting  is 
good  quality. 

All  the  more  puzzling  because  of  its  excellence  is  a  life-size 
tinting  A  Carmelite  Monk  (27)  which  has  been  attributed  to 
urbaran.  An  inscription  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix  standing  on  a 
ble  next  to  the  sitter  fixes  his  age  as  24  and  the  date  as  1639. 
yond  this,  all  is  conjecture.  The  picture  has  nothing  to  do  with 
urbaran.  It  did  not  come  from  the  Quinto  Collection,  though 
might  conceivably  belong  to  the  school  of  Madrid  since  one 
erceives,  for  example,  in  the  sensitive  head  (No.  2)  possible 
lationships  to  the  art  ofjuan  Carreno  dc  Miranda.  However,  it 
ems  more  likely  that  the  portrait  was  painted  in  Flanders  under 
e  influence  of  Rubens.  Further  research  might  reveal  the  author. 
Also  Flemish,  but  painted  in  Spain  is  an  excellent  Adoration  of 
e  Magi  (31)  by  Roland  de  Mois.  I  have  published  this  picture 
sewhere7  and  dated  it  about  1560-1570,  soon  after  the  artist's 
rival  in  Spain.  Mois  had  studied  in  Venice  under  Titian  and  had 


5.  St.  Ambrose.  By  Hendrik  van  Somer(?). 

6.  An  Italian  Lady.  By  Pier  Francesco  Cittadini. 


Jruno  Molajoli,  Notizic  su  Capodimonte.  Naples,  1958,  fig.  76. 

Dpere  d'Arte  nel  Salernitano  del  XII  al  XVIII  secolo,  Naples,  1955,  p.  56. 

^ittori  Napoletani  del  seicento,  Naples,  1953,  pp.  162-164;  see  p.  158  for  the  correct 

rth  date  of  Cavallino:  1616. 

ohn  Thacher,  Art  Bulletin,  September,  1937,  p.  373,  earlier  had  suggested  Italian 
ithorship. 

Reproduced  in  Enrico  Mauceri,  La  Pinacoteca  di  Bologna,  1931,  p.  46. 

George  Kubler  and  Martin  S.  Soria,  Art  and  Architecture  of  Spain  and  Portugal 

id  their  American  Dominions  1500-1800,  London,  1959,  pi.  105. 
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•J.  St.  John  Evangelist.  By  Jose  Leonardo. 

8.  Archangel  with  Guitar.  By  Guzman(?)  de  la  Questa. 

9.  St.  Agabus.  By  Juan  Martin  Cabezalero(P). 

10.  Marie  Louise  of  Orleans,  Queen  of  Spain.  By  Claudio  Coello. 


seen  works  by  Bassano.  The  Bowes  Museum  picture  is  Mois': 
best  painting.  He  repeated  the  composition,  with  less  care,  iifc 
several  variations. 

The  new  suggestions  regarding  Spanish  paintings  in  thu 
Bowes  Museum  all  concern  works  from  the  Count  of  Quintc, 
Collection:  all,  except  one,  done  in  Madrid.  Not  exactly  a  newi 
attribution  is  the  return  to  the  Juan  Carrerio  de  Miranda  label  foij 
Belshazzar's  Feast  (19,  No.  4).  This  is  a  signed  work  by  Carrcikj 
de  Miranda  and  was  so  correctly  catalogued  until  a  Germain 
scholar  attributed  it  to  Francisco  Rizi.  Painted  about  1660,  this 
picture  considerably  surpasses  the  abilities  of  Rizi,  a  close  friend  oil 
Carreno.  Huge  and  imaginative,  the  canvas  reflects  Carreno's-j 
experience  as  an  architectural  decorator  and  well  represents  the 
theatrical  grandeur  of  the  late  Baroque.  Another  signed  work  ii> 
the  Bowes  Museum  was  also  hitherto  misattributed  because  thc- 
signature  had  not  been  read  correctly.  This  is  the  very  large 
Mystic  Marriage  of  Sta  Maria  Magdalena  de'  Pazzi  (18),  signedj 
Antonio  van  de  Pere  faciebat  1659.  I  reproduced  this  picture,  to-J 
gether  with  its  companion  piece,  Enoch  Receives  Elias  in  Paradise, 
(Cadiz  Museum)  in  a  recent  article  'Baroque  Painters  of  the, 
School  of  Madrid'.8  Both  pictures  had  since  the  eighteenth 
century  been  attributed  to  Antonio  Pereda,  who  to  be  sure  had 
influenced  van  de  Pere  considerably.  Antonio  van  de  Pere,  it 
Fleming,  was  born  about  1618  and  died  about  1688.  He  was  in 
Madrid  at  least  since  1659  and  formed  part  of  the  Royal  Guard  of 
Flemish  Archers. 

Four  hitherto  anonymous  paintings  of  the  Four  Evangelists 
(919,  920,  922,  923)  fit  precisely  into  the  oeuvre  of  Velazquez's, 
most  gifted  follower  during  the  lifetime  of  the  greater  master:  - 
Jose  Leonardo  (1600  =-1656).  This  artist  was  active  at  Madrid 
from  about  1622  to  1648  in  which  year  he  went  mad.  Among 
Leonardo's  foremost  qualities  are  his  treatment  of  light  an 
colour.  The  Bowes  Museum  Evangelists  (No.  7),  in  their  lumi 
nous,  sensitive  harmonies  of  almost  pastel-like  hues,  give  a 
excellent  idea  of  Leonardo's  abilities  in  this  respect.  These  saintl 

8  Archivo  Espanol  de  Arte,  i960. 


ures  arc  modelled  in  light  greens,  vermilions,  yellows,  blues, 
ik,  ochre  and  violet.  The  brushwork  is  free  and  large,  yet  the 
ntings  arc  unpretentious  and  personal.  Though  monumental, 
y  do  not  show  the  grandiloquence  often  found  in  the  Baroque, 
ley  seem  fairly  early:  about  1625-1630. 

3f  the  decade  1640- 1650  may  be  two  paintings,  probably  by 
n  Martin  Cabczalero  (163  3-1673) :  Sr.  Agabus  (807,  No.  9)  and  a 
fist  on  the  Cross  (640).  St.  Agabus  seems  to  fit  better  into  the  style 
Zabezalero  than  into  that  of  Juan  Rizi,  to  whom  the  picture  was 
ibuted.  Further  research  is  needed  both  on  the  authorship  and 
the  identification  as  St.  Agabus,  which  is  a  tentative  one.  Also 
:h  a  slight  question  mark  for  the  time  being,  one  may  advance 
name  of  Claudio  Coello  for  the  bust  portrait  Queen  Marie 
use  of  Orleans  (1662-1689),  first  wife  of  Charles  II  of  Spain 
15  No.  10).  We  are  on  safer  ground  with  the  charming  grisaille 
tch  (805)  for  a  documented  work  by  Miguel  Jacinto  Melen- 
:  (1679-ca.  173 1),  namely  a  more  finished  study  St.  Augustine 
-rvening  in  a  Locust  Plague  (Prado,  No.  958)  from  San  Felipe  el 
al  in  Madrid.  After  Melendez's  death,  the  large  pictures  in  that 
ireh  were  executed  by  Andres  de  la  Calleja.  The  true  author- 

0  of  the  painting  in  the  Prado  was  established  only  a  few 
.rs  ago.  I  published  it  and  the  Bowes  Museum  sketch  else- 
ere. 

Another  court  painter,  contemporary  with  Miguel  Jacinto 
lendez,  was  Juan  Garcia  de  Miranda  (1677- 1749)  who  served 
the  court  from  about  1705  but  received  a  salary  only  from 
15.  The  artist  was  born  without  a  right  hand  and  learned  to 
nt  with  his  left  while  supporting  the  palette  on  his  right  lower 
1.  Even  allowing  for  this  handicap,  his  art  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
h  level  of  Spanish  painting  in  the  preceding  century  and  in- 
ites  the  end  of  the  line  for  the  school  of  Madrid.  The  Bowes 
iseum  picture  (825  No.  11)  represents  A  Miracle  of  St.  Diego  0] 
aid  attacked  by  Robbers,  and  was  painted  in  1731  for  the  lower 
ister  of  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  San  Diego  at  Alcala  de 
nares.  It  formed  part  of  a  series  of  eleven  or  more  scenes  from 
life  of  St.  Diego,  seen  there  in  1772  by  Ponz9  and  taken  to 
idrid  in  1836.  Ten  entered  the  National  Museum  de  la  Trini- 
l,10  but  this  one  found  its  way  to  the  private  collection  of  its 
sctor,  the  Count  of  Quinto.  The  museum  was  later  dissolved 

1  the  other  paintings  of  Garcia  de  Miranda's  scries  are  now  in 
Veterinary  School  at  Madrid,  in  the  Museums  of  Villanucva  y 
Itrii  and  of  Pontevedra,  in  the  church  of  Socucllamos  (pro- 
ice  of  Ciudad  Real)  and  in  the  Municipal  Library  of  Ecija. 1 1 
:inaily  two  signed  paintings,  painted  outside  Madrid,  pose 
iblems  since  their  authors  are  defying  identification.  A  large 
qin  of  Mercy  (816,  No.  12)  is  signed  P°  Munoz  ft.  Thus  Pedro  or 
olo  Munoz.  Nothing  is  known  about  this  artist.  For  several 
sons  it  is  most  likely  that  the  picture  was  painted  in  Valencia, 
■"er  half  a  dozen  artists  by  the  name  of  Munoz  were  active 
xe  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  far  more 
n  in  any  other  city.  Judging  from  the  style,  the  picture  fits  into 

school  of  Valencia,  about  1640-1650.  The  angels  and  other 
ires  show  influences  from  Ribalta  and  from  Jcronimo  Jacinto 
Ispinosa  (1600-1667)  and  through  the  latter  from  Zurbaran. 
aong  the  figures  kneeling  under  the  mantle  of  the  Virgin  of 
rrcy  seem  to  be  King  Jaime  of  Aragon  (12 13-1276),  co- 
mder  of  the  Mercedarians,  the  then  ruling  Pope  Gregory  IX 
27-1241),  and,  at  the  extreme  right,  St.  Peter  Nolasco, 
inder  of  the  Order,  who  was  sainted  in  1628. 
iven  more  enigmatic  is  Archangel  with  Guitar  (870,  No.  8),  for 

uje  de  Espafia,  ed.  1947,  Madrid,  Aguilera,  p.  1 19. 

84:  Nos.  494,  486,  498,  500,  502,  504,  556,  641,  697  and  1020. 
■  A.  Gaya  Nuno,  Botettn  de  la  Sociedad  Espaiiola  de  ExCiirsiones,  1947.  pp.  46-47, 
Ring  No.  1020. 


11.  A  Miracle  of  St.  Diego  of  Alcald  attacked  by  Robbers.  By  Juan  Garcia  de 
Miranda. 


12.  The  Virgin  of  Mercy.  By  Pedro  (or  Pablo)  Muiioz. 


neither  the  date  nor  the  signature  can  be  read  with  certainty.  My 
reading  Guzman  de  la  Questa  La  (or  fa)  1658  (or  1608)  is  con- 
jectural. De  la  Questa,  which  today  would  be  spelled  de  la 
Cucsta,  is  fairly  certain;  Guzman  not  at  all.  The  two  letters 
before  the  date  may  be  L3,  that  is  perhaps  Lisboa,  or  fa(cicbat).  If 
the  date  1658  is  correct,  the  picture  would  be  very  retarded  and 
"provincial.  I  am  quite  uncertain  where  in  the  Peninsula,  or  even 
in  the  Iberian  Dominions  in  America,  it  might  have  originated; 
though  a  link  with  the  art  of  Seville  is  possible.  The  mannered 
style  is  perhaps  influenced  by  Juan  del  Castillo  (1584-1640)  of 
Seville. 

Besides  the  Spanish  paintings  here  commented  on,  the  Bowes 
Museum  is  rich  in  many  fields  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  the 
decorative  arts.  Not  the  least  of  its  charms  is  the  setting  in  a 
delightful  park  amid  the  friendly  town  of  Barnard  Castle  or 
the  Tees  and  the  rolling  hills  of  the  North  Riding  and  of  Durha  1 
beyond. 
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Attribution  in  19J9  Handbook-  Suggested  attribution 

No.  Subject  with  corrected  biograpliical  dates  and  comments 


2 

St.  Ambrose  (sec  No.  30) 

Francisco  dc  Herrera 

the  Elder 

4- 

Ret'.  Father  .Manuel  F.  Regidor  y  Brihuega, 

Jose  Aparicio  (1773-1 

838) 

General  o  f  Carmelites 

6. 

The  Emperor  Charles  I ' 

Spanish  School,  16c. 

7- 

Portrait  of  a  Gentleman 

Spanish  School,  19c. 

8. 

St.  Jerome  and  St.  Ambrose 

Alejo  Fernandez 

9- 

Architectural  Ruins  in  Italy 

Attr.  to  Francisco  Collantcs 

10.  Sta.  Eustoquia,  painted  for  convent  of  Sta. 
Isabel,  Seville.  Others  of  the  series  at  Seville, 
Dresden,  Grenoble  Le  Mans,  and  the  Prado 

11.  5/.  Jerome,  straight  copy  of  Collantcs' 
painting  in  Royal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Copenhagen 

13.  Augustinian  (?)  Monk 

14.  Unknown  Man 

[5.     Immaculate  Conception 

15a.  A  Nun  holding  a  Crucifix  (see  No.  22a) 

17.  Fray  Jose  de  Sigiienza 

18.  The  Mystic  Marriage  of  Sta.  Maria  Magdalcna 
de'  Pazzi,  from  Carmelitas  Calzadas,  Madrid 

19.  Belshazzar's  Feast 

21.  Translation  of  St.  Francis,  imitating  Ribera 

22.  Immaculate  Conception  (not  a  copy  of  the 
version  in  Munich) 

22a.  A  Carmelite  Nun  (companion  piece  to  No.  15a) 

23.  St.  John  the  Baptist 

24.  Portrait  of  a  Child 

25.  Bodegon  with  kettles,  barrels,  tomatoes,  green  pepper 

26.  Juan  Antonio  Melende~  Valdis 

27.  A  Carmelite  Monk 

28.  A  Spanish  Prince 
28a.  Margaret  of  Austria 

29.  Interior  of  a  Prison 

30.  St.  Gregory  (companion  piece  to  No.  2) 
3  1 .  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi 

32.  Mariana  o  f  Austria 

33.  A  Spanish  Beggar  Boy 

34.  Tobias  and  the  Archangel 

35.  Italian  Lady 

36.  Young  Italian^)  Princess  wearing  a  gem  of  the 
Nativity 

38.  St.  Peter  (sec  also  No.  68) 

39.  A  Lady  of  the  time  oj  Louis  XIII 
4 1 .    St.  Peter 

53.     Charles  II  of  Spain  as  a  child,  with  Attendant 

65.  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Augustine  (companion 
piece  to  No.  8) 

66.  Duchess  ofLerma(l) 

67.  .-1  Cardinal  Conversing  with  two  monks  and 
two  other  Persons 

CiS.     Si  Paul  (companion  piece  to  No.  38) 

(<<).     Tin  Keys  of  Seville  offered  to  St.  Ferdinand 

70.  Cardinal  Pietro  Ottaboni,  great-nephew  oj 
I'ope  Alexander  VIII 

71.  St.  John  the  Baptist 

78.  The  Virgin  crowned  with  Stars 

83.  Fruit  and  Vegetables  with  Figures  in  the  Background 

99.  A  Breakfast  Table 

113.  Still  Life  with  Red  Macaw 


Juan  dc  Valdes  Leal  (1622-1690) 


Antonio  de  Puga  (ca.  1610-1648)  • 


Spanish  School,  17c. 
Goya 

Antonio  del  Castillo 
Spanish  School,  17c. 
Attr.  to  Bartolomeo  Carducho 

Spanish  School 

Francisco  Rizi 

Francisco  Zurbaran 

Jose  Antoh'nez  (163  5-1675) 

Spanish  School,  17c. 

Eugenio  Caxes  (1 577-1634) 

Spanish  School,  16c. 

School  of  Melendez  18th  century 

Goya 

Francisco  Zurbaran 

Spanish  School,  1 8c. 
Bartolome  Gonzalez(r) 
Goya 

F.  Herrera  the  Elder 

Attr.  to  School  of  Luis  de  Vargas 

Juan  Carreno  de  Miranda 
School  of  Murillo 
Antonio  Pereda  (1608-1678) 
Unknown,  Spanish  School 
Unknown,  17c. 

Attr.  to  Esteban  March 

Spanish  School,  early  17c. 

Attr.  to  Luis  Tristan 

Unknown,  Spanish  School,  late  17c. 

Alcjo  Fernandez 

Alonso  Sanchez  Cocllo 
Spanish  School,  17c. 

Attr.  to  Esteban  March 

Juan  dc  Toledo 

Francesco  Cavalier  Trevisani  (Italian  School) 

Flemish  School,  16c. 
Guido  Reni 

Flemish  School,  end  of  16c. 
Louise  Moillon  (1 610-1696) 
Spanish  School,  17c. 


Hendrik  van  Soiner(?)  (161  5-1684/5) 
Signed  Jf.  Aparicio  ano  181 5 

Circle  of  Sanchez  Cocllo 
Not  Spanish 

Juan  dc  Borgona  (Post,  IX,  p.  232) 
Italian  School,  Viviano  Codazzi  (1604-16- 
with  figures  by  Domenico  Gargiulo 
(1612-1675),  painted  at  Naples,  c.  1640  1 
Yes 


Signed  Antonio  de  Puga  f.  b.  Ano  [636. 
Only  signed  work  known  by  Puga 

1 8th  century,  Jose  Maella  or  circle 
Not  Goya,  perhaps  a  19c.  pastiche 
Circle  of  Pereda(?) 
Unimportant 

Dated  1602,  authorship  uncertain,  a  copy 
of  the  better  version  in  the  Escorial 
Signed  Antonio  van  de  Pere  faciebat  1651 
(ca.  1618-ca.  1688) 

Signed  Juan  Carreno  deMiranda(l6i4-i6t 
Spanish  Follower  of  Ribera 

Yes 

Unimportant 

Not  Caxes,  unimportant 

Unimportant 

Circle  of  Mateo  Cerezo  (ca.  1626-1666) 
Yes,  signed  1797 

Flemish  School,  influenced  by  Rubens, 
inscribed  AET  SUE  24  ANNO  1639 
Dupra(?)  Houasse(f)  (ca.  1730-1740) 
Copy  after  Bartolome  Gonzalez 
Yes 

Hendrik  van  Somer(f)  (1615-1684/5) 
Roland  de  Mois  (ca.  1520-ca.  1600), 
Fleming  active  in  Spain  (Soria,  pi.  105) 
Yes,  but  in  rubbed  condition 
Pastichio 

Signed  ADE  (joined)  PEREDA  F  1652 
Pier  Francesco  Cittadini  Italian  School 
Italian(f),  late  16c. 

Michelangelo  Fracanzano  (F.  Bologna, 
1955,  P-  55) 
Not  Spanish 

Copy  after  Jusepe  Ribera 
Unimportant 

Juan  dc  Borgona  (Post,  IX,  p.  232) 


Italian(r).  Unimportant 
19th  century,  copy 

Michelangelo  Fracanzano  (F.  Bologna, 
1955.  P-  55) 

School  of  Seville,  circle  of  Francisco  dc 
Zurbaran 

Signed.  See  E.  Waterhousc,  Burl.  Mag., 

xcv,  No.  601,  p.  123 

Yes 

Spanish  School(f).  Unimportant 
Flemish  painter  active  at  Florence(r) 
Inscribed  1614  on  a  wooden  trencher 
Italian 
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146.    Lemon,  Artichoke,  Asparagus 

56.    Infanta  Isabel  Clara  Eugenia,  Governess  of  the 
Netherlands 

77.    Archduke  Albert  of  Austria  Husband  of  Infanta 

Isabel  Clara  Eugenia 
116.    Lady  in  early  seventeenths-century  Costume  (of 

Turin(?)) 

23.  Infante  Carlos  (died  1632)  Brother  of  Philip  /I ' 
41.    Philip  IV 

46.    Head  of  an  Apostle 

53.    Infante  Cardinal  Ferdinand,  Brother  of  Philip  I\ ' 
77.    An  Italian  Seaport 

80.  The  Immaculate  Conception 

85.  The  Presentation  of  the  I  'irgin,  painted  ca.  1615-20 

12.  Pieta 

•33.  Christ  on  the  Cross 

37.  The  Judgement  of  Christ,  with  nineteen  shields 

.40.    Christ  on  the  Cross 

41.     The  Holy  Family  and  St.  John 

,42.    St.  Peter 

05.     St.  Augustine  Intervening  in  a  Locust  Plague 

(study  for  Prado,  No.  958) 
07.    St.  Agabus 

1O8.    St.  Clare  Holding  a  Monstrance 
.09.    A  Bishop 

10.    Christ  and  the  I  'irgin  Crowning  with  Thorns 

San  Juan  de  Dios  (from  San  Juan  de  Dios(?)) 
12.     The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 
14.    Death  of  St.  Paid  the  Hermit 
.15.    St.  Onuphrius 

116.  The  Virgin  of  Mercy  (not  a  combination  of 
pictures  by  Zurbaran) 

1 17.  Ecce  Homo 

118.  Martyrdom  of  St.  John  the  Baf^ist  (related  to 
Prado  No.  258,  by  Massimo  Stanzionc) 

Ml.     The  Virgin  and  the  Infant  Christ  giving  St.  Basil 
and  St.  Bernard  the  Rules  oj  their  Orders 

24.  Madonna  of  Montserrat 

125.  St.  Diego  Attacked  by  Robbers  (belongs  to  a  series 
of  nine  paintings  in  the  Trinidad  Museum 
Catalogue,  Madrid,  1865,  p.  84,  from  the 
Convent  of  San  Diego,  at  Alcala  de  Hcnares) 

126.  The  Immaculate  Conception 

127.  Angels  Ministering  to  Christ 

129.     The  Nude  Christ  Child  Appearing  to  St.  Theresa 

and  a  Carmelite  Monk 
(35.    St.  Charles  Borromeo 
36.    St.  Joseph  Leading  the  Christ  Child 

■  37.    Christ  at  the  Mount  of  Olives 

I38.    Behold  My  Hand 
'70.    Archangel  with  Guitar 

M8.    St.  Peter  of  Alcantara 

M9-  St.  Matthew  (sec  Nos.  920,  922,  923) 

)20.  St.  John 

(21.  Christ  Holding  a  Palm  Branch  and  I  reading 

Underfoot  Death,  Sin  and  Hell 

•22.  St.  Mark 

»23.  St.  Luke 

I25.  Marie  Louise  d'Orleans 

»4>.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew 


Flemish  School,  17c. 

Frans  Pourbus  the  Younger 

Frans  Pourbus  the  Younger 

French  School,  16c. 

Frans  Pourbus  the  Younger 
Frans  Pourbus  the  Younger 
Lorenzo(?)  Franco,  1 6c. 
Frans  Pourbus  the  Younger 
Unknown,  Flemish  School,  17c. 

Unknown,  Spanish  School,  17c. 

Eugenio  Caxes  (1 577-1634) 
Unknown 

Unknown,  Spanish  School,  17c. 
Unknown,  Spanish 

Unknown,  Spanish 
Unknown,  Spanish  School,  17c. 
El  Greco  (1541-1614) 
Spanish  School,  1 8c.  (grisaille) 

Fray  Juan  Rizi 
Alonso  Cano 

Francisco  Herrera  the  Elder 
Francisco  Camilo  (1610-1673) 

School  of  the  Bassanos 
Marten  de  Vos 

Unknown,  Flemish  School,  17c. 
Pedro  Munoz,  Spanish  School 

School  of  Ccrczo 
Mattia  Prcti 

Unknown,  Spanish  School,  17c. 

Fray  Juan  Rizi  (1600-1681) 
luan  Carrcno  de  Miranda 


Spanish  School,  circle  of  Juan  van  dcr 
Hamen 

Spanish(?)  painter  ca.  1600-1605 

Copy  after  Bartolome  Gonzalez 

Flemish  School,  about  1605 

Copy  after  Bartolome  Gonzalez 

Copy  after  Bartolome  Gonzalez 

Follower  of  Luca  Giordano,  early  1 8c. 

School  of  Bartolome  Gonzalez 

Early  work  by  Leonardo  Coccorante 

(c.  1690-after  1744),  Naples,  c.  1710,  or  by 

his  circle 

Bernardo  Cavallino  (1616-after  1656), 
Neapolitan 

Yes.  Inscribed  in  back  Eugenio  Cages 

Seems  a  forgery 

Unimportant 

Derived  from  a  much  copied,  unknown 

Flemish  engraving  of  late  t6c. 

Juan  Martin  Cabezalero(?)  (1633-1673) 

Unimportant 

Yes,  excellent,  signed 

Miguel  Jacinto  Mclendez  (1679-ca.  173 1) 

Juan  Martin  Cabezalero(?)  (1633-1673) 
School  of  Granada(?) 
Spanish  School(?).  Unimportant 
Signed  Fco  CAMILO  (  joined)  FA  1650 

Perhaps  by  Pedro  de  Orrentc  (1570-1645) 
Not  by  Marten  de  Vos 
Unknown,  Spanish  School,  17c. 
Signed.  Munoz  belonged  perhaps  to 
Valencian  School,  influenced  by  J.  J. 
Espinosa  and  indirectly  by  Zurbaran 
Mateo  Cerczo  (ca.  1626-1666) 
Andrea  Vaccaro  (1604-1670),  (F.  Bologna, 

1955.  P-  56) 
Unimportant 

Yes 

Juan  Garcia  de  Miranda  (1677-1749), 
signed  /'V/e  MirJ"  f a"  iy;t 


Eugenio  Caxes 

Francisco  de  Solis  (ca.  1629-1684) 

Unknown,  Spanish  School,  17c. 

Sevillan  School;  perhaps  by  Roclas 
Spanish  School,  early  17c. 

(ose  Sarabia 

Spanish  School,  late  17c. 
Unknown,  Spanish,  dated  1653 

Unknown,  Spanish,  17c. 

Unknown 
Unknown 

Unknown,  French,  t6c. 

Unknown 
Unknown 

Unknown,  Spanish,  17c. 
Luis  Tristan  (ca.  1586-1624) 


Unknown,  Spanish  School,  17c. 

Yes  (repr.  Gaya  Nuno,  La  pintura  espanola 

ftter  de  Espana,  1958,  pi.  241) 

Yes 

Unknown  School 

Romulo  Cincinnato  (ca.  1530-1598),  act 
in  Spain 

|ose  Antolinez  (1635-1675),  signed  Joseph 

Antolinezf.  1665 

Spanish  or  Mexican(?) 

Signed  Gz"  de  la  Questa  a  1658 

(Guzman  de  la  Questa(?)) 

Alter  a  painting  attr.  to  Francisco  de 

Zurbaran,  Aguado  sale,  Paris,  1843,  No. 

160,  engraved  by  E.  Cougny 

lose  Leonardo  (ca.  1600-1656) 

lose  Leonardo  (ca.  1600-1656) 

Flemish,  inspired  by  Marten  de  Vos 

Jose  Leonardo  (ca.  1600-1656) 
Jose  Leonardo  (ca.  1600-1656) 
Claudio  Coello  (1642-1693) 
Yes 
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Renaissance  and  later  Glass  in  the 
Tiroler  Landesmuseum,  Innsbruck 


R.  J.  Charleston 


MOST  visitors  to  Innsbruck,  when  they  have  wandered 
round  the  old  streets  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and  stared  at 
the  Goldene  Dachel,  looking  for  further  sights  to  see,  will  have 
their  energies  amply  absorbed  by  the  Renaissance  splendours  of 
the  Hot  kirche,  by  the  rococo  festivity  of  Maria  Theresa's  Hof  burg, 
and  beyond  them  by  the  numerous  baroque  and  late  baroque 
churches — St.  Jakobi,  St.  Johann  am  Innrain,  the  Wilten  churches 
and  the  rest.  Few  are  likely  to  have  both  time  and  inclination  to 
visit  the  Museum,  and,  of  those  few,  most  will  be  keen  to  track 
down  its  Rembrandt,  or  will  become  absorbed  in  its  splendid 
collection  of  Gothic  Church  art.  For  these,  and  for  the  many 
others  who  may  never  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  this 
Museum,  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  review  its  excellent,  and,  for  its 
size,  remarkably  representative  collection  of  Renaissance  and 
later  glass. 

This  short  account  will  not  deal  with  the  interesting  Roman 
glass  found  at  what  is  now  the  outlying  district  of  Wilten  but 
which  was  once  the  original  Roman  settlement  in  this  area;  nor 
with  the  Renaissance  stained  glass  panels,  of  which  the  Museum 
has  a  rich  collection. 

First  of  all  the  Renaissance  glasses  in  the  museum,  both  in 
point  of  importance  and  probably  also  of  time,  stands  the  small 
Venetian  enamelled  glass  of  No.  r.  This  charming  piece,  which 
is  of  unusually  small  dimensions,  is  enamelled  in  blue,  white,  red 
and  green,  the  border  below  the  rim  and  the  decoration  of  the 
vertically  ribbed  foot  being  etched  with  a  point  through  the  gold 
leaf  ground.  The  most  unusual  decoration  consists  of  a  lattice  of 
intersecting  lines  bearing  a  continuous  inscription  in  black 
which,  although  clearly  amorous  in  content,  has  not  been  com- 
pletely interpreted.  This  unusual  interlace  decoration  closely 
resembles  that  of  a  small  bowl  once  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Collection  and  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  No  more 
precise  date  can  be  given  to  it  than  'about  1500'.  Whether  this 
rare  goblet  was  made  for  a  Teutonic  customer  or  whether,  as  is 
more  likely  since  the  inscription  is  in  Italian,  it  was  acquired  by  a 
collectoi  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  not  known. 

Venetian  glasses  were,  however,  much  prized  north  of  the 
Alps  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  it  was  almost 
inevitable  that  when  such  a  market  existed,  steps  should  be  taken 
to  supply  it  by  a  home  industry.  The  Tyrol  has,  in  fact,  the 
honour  of  setting  up  the  first  glass-house  outside  Italy  making 
glass  in  the  Venetian  manner.  In  1534  a  certain  Wolfgang  Vitl 
received  from  Ferdinand  I  permission  to  erect  a  glass-works  at 
Hall- — the  present  Solbad-Hall,  a  mere  ten  minutes'  tram-  or 
train-journey  from  Innsbruck  itself.  The  Hall  works  continued 
in  being,  with  many  vicissitudes,  until  well  into  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  at  one  time  even  came  under  the  patronage  of  the 
art-loving  Archduke  Ferdinand  II.  To  this  patronage  the  fine 


collection  of  Hall  glasses  in  the  Archduke's  Palace  of  Ambrajj 
near  Innsbruck,  bears  witness.  Hall  decorated  glass  is  seen  at  ill 
most  characteristic  in  goblets  and  bowls  decorated  with  formal 
panels  and  borders  by  means  of  a  diamond-point;  alternatiajl 
with  these  areas  of  ornament  there  often  appear  zones  of  painting) 
in  cold  pigments.  These,  not  being  fixed  on  the  surface  of  thl' 
glass  by  firing,  have  often  worn  away,  leaving  the  diamond 
point  work  to  speak  for  itself.  But  in  the  large  goblet  of  No.  2  th 
painted  decoration  is  well  preserved.  Here  the  normal  palette  0;| 
gold  and  a  now  rather  washed-out  red  and  green  is  used  to  pain  t 
running  plant-scrolls  in  gold  and  green,  and  rosettes  and  scrolls  ill] 
red  and  green  on  a  gold  ground.  The  glass  betrays  the  usual 
slight  clumsiness  and  brown-tinted  metal  of  provincial  crafts-^ 
manship,  and  the  provincial  accent  is  confirmed  in  the  somewhai 
laborious  and  not  wholly  successful  decoration  of  applicc 
horizontal  loops  round  the  bowl  of  the  goblet.  Less  firmly 
attributable  to  Hall  is  a  tall  covered  Spcchter  (or  narrow  cylin- 
drical beaker)  decorated  by  means  of  cold-painting  alone  ir 
green,  black  and  brown,  with  the  usual  gold.  These  colours  an 
used  in  horizontal  borders  of  laurel  with  a  quatrefoil  diapJ 
between. 

Even  less  certainly  of  Hall  workmanship  is  a  handsome  tal 
covered  goblet  of  conical  bowl-form  and  of  blackish  glass, 
decorated  by  means  of  vertical  mould-blown  ribbing  and  three 
horizontal  lines  of  thread-decoration  (No.  3).  This  massive  piece 
is  of  a  shape  current  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Chronologically,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  against  a  Hall 
attribution.  Unless,  however,  there  are  strong  internal  reasons  for 
making  such  an  attribution,  a  glass  of  this  indefinite  character  had, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  best  be  summed  up  as 
'Venetian  otjacon  de  Venise.  ' 

The  collection  contains  no  example  of  the  enamelled  glass  with 
decoration  (usually  of  armorials)  made  to  order  in  Venice  for 
German  customers.  Of  the  early  enamelled  glasses  made  in  the 
North  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  Bay- 
risches  Wald  or  Bohemia,  the  collection  contains  an  excellent 
'Reichsadlerhumpen'  dated  1574,  on  which  the  arms  of  the  con-' 
stituent  members  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  are  shown  dis- 
played on  the  wings  of  the  Austrian  eagle,  whilst  a  Crucifixion  is 
painted  on  the  body  (No.  4).  There  is  also  a  good  seventeenth- 
century  Humpen  enamelled  with  an  amusing  continuous  hunting- 
scene  and  probably  to  be  attributed  to  a  glass-house  of  the 
Fichtelgebirge  area. 

The  form  of  the  Hall  goblet  of  No.  2  is  curiously  echoed  111 
two  enamelled  glasses  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  appears  to 
have  been  common  property  in  the  South  German  area,  but  is 
especially  popular  in  Switzerland,  where  most  of  the  rare  seven- 
teenth-century enamelled  glasses  are  of  this  shape.  The  Swiss 
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1.  Goblet  of  colourless  glass  decorated  with  etched 
gilding,  and  painted  in  blue,  white,  red  and  green 
enamels.  The  Italian  inscription,  written  in  black 
on  the  white  ribbons  of  the  interlace  design,  has 
not  been  deciphered,  but  is  of  an  amorous  content. 
Venetian,  about  1500.  Height  13  -8  cm. 

2.  Goblet  of  brownish  glass,  engraved  with  the 
diamond-point  and  decorated  with  unfired  gold 
and  red  and  green  pigments.  Hall,  about  1575. 
Height  28  cm. 

3.  Covered  goblet,  clear  glass  with  vertical  mould- 
blown  ribbing.  German  or  Austrian  'facon  de 
Vcnise',  middle  of  sixteenth  century.  Height  48  5 


4.  'Reichsadlerhumpen',  clear  glass  painted  in 
enamel  colours  and  gilt.  Probably  Bohemian, 
dated  1574.  Height  25  •  4  cm. 


5.  Drinking-glass  of  clear  metal,  painted  in  enamel 
colours,  and  inscribed :  Josef  Lechleilner,  Wirdt 
und  Gastgeber  zu  Grintz  und  Rosina  sein  Hausfrau 
1672.  Perhaps  Swiss,  dated  1672.  Height  17 -6  cm. 


6.  Drinking-glasses  of  almost  colourless  metf1 
with  moulded  decoration.  German  or  Austria  , 
second  half  of  seventeenth  century.  Height  if 
beaker  6  •  2  cm. 
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origin  of  the  first  of  these  glasses  at  Innsbruck  is  confirmed  by  its 
enamelled  decoration  of  the  Cantonal  arms  (the  foot  of  this  glass 
has  been  broken  off).  The  second  and  smaller,  but  intact,  glass  is 
decorated  with  representations  of  the  owner  and  his  wife,  the  one 
holding  a  goblet  in  his  hand,  the  other  a  flower.  At  the  back  of 
the  glass  is  painted  a  spray  of  lilies-of-the-valley,  a  motif  which 
might  turn  our  thoughts  in  the  direction  of  Franconia,  were  it  not 
for  the  inscription,  which  relates  to  a  village  near  Landeck  in 
Western  Tyrol.  Since  no  centre  of  glass-enamelling  is  known  in 
this  region,  it  is  possible  that  the  glass  was  bespoke  from  Switzer- 
land. This  interesting  piece  is  dated  1672  (No.  5). 

Although  the  inspiration  of  the  German  enamelled  glasses 
derived  originally  from  Venice,  they  soon  took  on  a  national 
character  which  speaks  eloquently  in  the  painted  decoration,  the 
glass  itself  (often  heavily  tinted  brown  or  yellow)  being  of 
secondary  importance.  The  Venetian  tradition  as  embodied  in 
clear,  almost  colourless  'crystal',  however,  also  long  survived  in 
Germany  the  initial  attempts  to  imitate  it  at  Hall  and  elsewhere 
in  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries.  It  was  only 
finally  driven  into  the  background  by  the  development,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the  perfected  German 
type  of  potash-lime  'crystal',  which  by  its  purity  and  solidity 
more  fully  answered  to  the  taste  of  the  period.  Of  the  glasses 
made  in  the  Venetian  tradition,  but  in  characteristically  German 
shapes,  the  Museum  possesses  one  or  two  pleasant  examples.  One 
is  a  boat-shaped  footless  drinking-cup  of  a  type  frequently 
found  in  Germany  in  colourless,  green,  blue,  or  opaque-white 
metal.  This  example  is  of  clear  colourless  glass  and  is  decorated 
with  the  usual  heavy  ribbing  (No.  6).  A  small  cylindrical  beaker 
of  similar  glass  is  decorated  with  'spiky  gadrooning'  of  a  type 
which  is  familar  to  English  collectors  on  the  glasses  of  the  'Anglo- 
Venetian'  period;  but  the  Venetian-derived  trick  of  decoration  is 
often  also  found  on  the  Continent  (No.  6).  In  addition  to  these 
pieces,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  trick  drinking-glass  and  a 
small  collection  of  normal  wine-glasses  in  this  attractive  seven- 
teenth-century 'facon  de  Venise'. 

The  glasses  so  far  described,  however,  which  owe  their 
character  ultimately  to  Venetian  tradition,  only  represent  as  it 
were  the  upper  crust  of  German  glass-making.  Below  it  ran  a 
vein  of  very  ancient  origin.  Glass  had  been  made  in  forest  glass- 
houses in  Germany  and  Bohemia  since  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
and  indeed  probably  without  a  break  since  Roman  and  Mero- 
vingian times.  The  glass  was  made  by  using  local  sands  and 
founding  them  with  the  ashes  of  the  vegetation  which  grew  in 
the  vicinity  (a  'potash'  tradition,  as  opposed  to  the  'soda'  tradition 
of  the  Venetians,  who  used  ashes  of  marine  plants).  The  use  of 
raw  sands  imparted  to  the  glass  a  green  tone  which  was  due  to 
iron  impurities.  The  resultant  sea-green  glossy  glass  has  often  a 
lustrous  beauty  peculiarly  its  own,  and  it  was  wrought  into  shapes 
no  less  idiosyncratic,  with  decoration  of  applied  blobs  ('Nuppen') 
or  mould-blown  ribs.  Of  these  glasses  the  Innsbruck  Museum 
has  a  desirable  small  collection.  Included  in  it  are  several  of  the 
much-sought-after  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  'Nuppen- 
becher',  of  which  two  have  been  used  as  reliquaries  and  retain 
their  wax  seals  (No.  7).  A  glass  of  'Spechter'  type  (No.  8a),  is 
decorated  with  a  zone  of 'Nuppen'  above  the  foot,  which  is  itself 
spun  from  a  single  thread  of  glass,  the  usual  technique  on  the 
early  'Roemers'.  Of  the  mould-ribbed  glasses  there  is  a  nice 
waistcd  beaker  with  vertical  ribbing  (No.  8c),  whilst  on  a  cylin- 
tlrual  beaker  of  'Spechter'  type  the  ribs  have  been  diagonally 
'wrythen'  (No.  8b).  A  truncated  conical  cup  with  a  rather  high 
'kick',  of  'Maigcllain'  type,  has  the  'broken  ribbed'  decoration 
running  in  both  diagonal  directions.  After  the  sixteenth  century, 
glass  of  this  general  character  was  relegated  (except  in  the  case  of 
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7.  Three  'Nuppenbecher',  green  glass  with  applied  blobs  and  threads,  that 
on  the  left  used  as  a  reliquary  and  bearing  the  seal  of  Cardinal  Nicholas  von 
Cusa,  Bishop  of  Brixen  from  1450-64.  German,  fifteenth-sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Height  of  outside  pieces  11-5  cm. 

8.  Three  beakers  of  green  'Waldglas'.  German,  sixteenth-seventeenth 
century.  Height  of  glass  on  right  15  cm. 

9.  Beaker  and  sweetmeat  glass,  colourless  metal  engraved  on  the  wheel. 
Bohemian  or  Silesian,  second  quarter  of  eighteenth  century.  Height  of 
beaker  10  5  cm. 

10.  Covered  goblet,  colourless  glass  engraved  on  the  wheel  and  gilt.  On  the 
cover  is  the  inscription  GesChehn  IM  Iahr  Wo  brVDer  Iosepli  eln  Loser 
Vogel  War,  concealing  a  chronogram  for  1735:  on  the  foot,  the  word  Pots- 
dam. Potsdam  glass-house,  1735.  Height  30  cm. 

11.  Cup  and  saucer,  Chinese  porcelain  painted  in  blue,  with  a  'dead  leaf 
brown  ground  engraved  on  the  wheel,  probably  in  Dresden,  about  1715-20. 
Diameter  of  saucer  II  -2  cm. 

12.  Covered  beaker,  colourless  glass  painted  in  black  enamel  ('Schwarzlot') 
and  gilt.  The  decoration  refers  to  the  wedding  in  1726  of  the  Archduke 
Karl  Albrecht  of  Bavaria  with  the  Archduchess  Maria  Amalia,  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph  I.  Bohemian  (perhaps  painted  in  the  workshop  of 
Ignaz  Preussler),  1726.  Height  19  4  cm. 


the  Roemer)  to  common  use.  It  is  often  none  the  worse  for  that, 
and  the  Innsbruck  Museum  possesses  an  elegant  green  bottle,  as 
well  as  an  alembic  like  those  represented  in  seventeenth-century 
paintings  of  alchemists  at  work. 

By  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  German  and 
Bohemian  glass-makers,  with  their  new  'crystal'  glass  perfected, 
had  acquired  a  confidence  which  enabled  them  to  create  original 
styles  of  their  own.  Apart  from  the  new  conception  of  solidit . , 
their  innovations  lav  mainly  in  the  held  of  the  decorative  tec  - 
niques.  Of  these,  engraving  and  enamelling  take  pride  of  pla  .e. 
The  Innsbruck  collection  is  not  particularlv  rich  in  engraved 
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oil 


15 

[3.  Beaker,  colourless  glass  painted  in  black,  red  and  green  enamels  and 
yellow -stain.  Signed  S.  Mohn  fee.  and  painted  by  Samuel  Mohn  to  com- 
memorate the  death  of  Queen  Luise  of  Prussia  in  1810.  Dresden,  1810  or 
slightly  I. iter.  Height  10  cm. 


14.  Beaker,  colourless  glass  with  wheel-cut  foot  and  decoration  painted  in 
brown,  black  and  pink  enamels.  Signed  Mohn  1S10,  and  painted  by  Samuel 
Mohn.  Dresden,  1810.  Height  11  cm. 


15.  Two  beakers,  colourless  glass  with  wheel-cut  feet  and  decoration 
painted  in  enamel  colours  and  yellow-stain.  Attributed  to  Anton  Koth- 
gasser  in  Vienna,  about  1830.  Height  of  beaker  at  left  II  5  cm. 

All  fhfftognpkt  by  DemmmegM,  Innsbruck. 


glasses,  but,  in  addition  to  a  small  number  of  more  or 
standard  Bohemian  and  Silcsian  glasses  (No.  9),  possesses 
noble  goblet  which  must  be  amongst  the  best  of  the  later  glass* 
made  at  the  Potsdam  glass-house  (No.  10).  Not  only  is  the  wot' 
'Potsdam'  engraved  on  the  foot,  but  the  cover  bears  an  inscritj 
tion  containing  a  chronogram  for  1735,  the  year  before  the  cor 
cern  was  transferred  to  Zechlin.  This  piece  is  richly  gilt  in  add 
tion  to  the  engraving.  It  may  not  be  inapposite  to  mention  in  thl 
context  a  cup  and  saucer  of  Chinese  porcelain  painted  in  blue  an 
white  on  their  internal  surfaces  and  glazed  'dead-leaf  brown'  0 
the  outside.  The  brown  glaze  has  been  cut  away  to  the  undeu 
King  white  porcelain  to  give  a  chinoiserie  design  (No.  11).  Th 
work,  which  is  amongst  the  most  elaborate  of  its  type,  was  don, 
by  a  glass-engraver,  probably  working  in  Dresden  aboi. 
1715-20. 

The  seventeenth-century   type   of  enamelling   in  colon] 
described  above  continued  into  the  eighteenth  century,  but  b< 
came  increasingly  rustic  in  character.  The  palm  of  elegant, 
passed  to  a  form  of  painting  in  black  monochrome  ('Schwari. 
lot'),  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  second  half  of  the  seven  , 
teenth  century  and  which  was  used  alike  on  faience,  porcelai. 
and  glass.  The  best  of  this  enamelling  in  the  eighteenth  centur. 
(when  it  was  supplemented  by  touches  of  gold)  appears  to  hav 
been  done  in  Bohemia,  and  is  associated  with  a  painter  by  th, 
name  of  Preussler.  The  Innsbruck  collection  contains  a  fin 
example  of  this  work  which  enjoys  the  added  distinction  c 
having  been  made  to  commemorate  an  Imperial  wedding  an 
being  therefore  precisely  datable  (No.  12). 

Towards  the  end  ot  the  eighteenth  centurv  enamelling  virtu} 
ally  died  out  as  a  means  of  decorating  fashionable  glass.  In  th. 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  it  experienced  , 
marked  revival  at  the  hands  of  artists  who  used  transparet; 
enamels  and  stains  much  in  the  manner  of  stained-glass  painter  j 
Notable  amongst  these  were  the  two  Mohns,  father  and  so] 
(who  worked  mainly  in  Dresden)  and  Anton  Kothgasser,  cl 
Vienna.  At  Innsbruck  these  artists  are  well  represented.  A  cylkj 
drical  tumbler  painted  with  the  bust  portrait  of  Mohn  s  erstwhili 
patron.  Queen  Luise  of  Prussia,  and  with  a  border  of  roses  i| 
black,  red  and  green  painted  below  a  band  of  yellow-stain,  J 
signed  S.  Mohn  fee.  (No.  13).  Other  examples  of  this  subject  au 
known.  A  comparable  beaker  bears  the  bust-portrait  of  a  lady  L 
brown,  pink  and  black  (No.  14).  Kothgasser  is  represented  b, 
two  beakers,  one  painted  in  blue,  pink,  green  and  yellow-stal, 
with  allegorical  figures  holding  garlands,  the  other  with  a  spWj 
of  (-:)  marigolds  on  a  black  ground,  inscribed  Puissiez  vous  eh. 
telle  (No.  15).  Neither  of  these  pieces  is  signed,  but  both  ma 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  Kothgasser. 

Finallv,  mention  should  be  made  of  an  excellent  example  of  th, 
work  of  Joseph  Mildner,  of  Gutenbruim,  who  at  the  end  ofth^ 
eighteenth  centurv  revived  the  earlier  technique  of  the  gol^ 
sandwich-glasses'  ('Zwischengoldglaser').  In  these,  a  design  ^ 
etched  in  gold  leaf  and  protected  from  damage  by  an  overlyint. 
skin  of  glass.  Mildner  brought  this  technique  to  a  high  point  0 
refinement,  combining  the  gold  leaf  with  colours,  and  occasion, 
allv,  as  in  this  Innsbruck  example  of  1801,  supplementing  it  b; 
decoration  engraved  with  the  diamond-point.  The  beaker  1 
decorated  with  a  medallion  on  the  front  representing  the  Agtm. 
Dei,  whilst  a  figure  of  St.  Anthony  adorns  the  base  of  the  glas 
inside. 

The  author  would  like  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  End 
Egg,  Director  of  the  Tiroler  Landesmuseum,  for  much  assistance,  no 
only  in  providing  information,  but  in  procuring  the  photographs  whia 
illustrate  this  article. 
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Masters  in 
:he  circle  of 
\lbrecht  Diirer 

Peter  Strieder 

(Director,  The  Germanisches  National  Museum,  Nuremberg) 

'  N  Albrecht  Diirer  German  art  brought  forth,  at  the  time  of 
-transition  from  Late  Gothic  to  Renaissance,  a  genius  able  to  give 
erfect  form  to  the  artistic  ambitions  of  that  time.  Nursed  in  the 
"luremberg  tradition,  schooled  in  the  works  of  Martin  Schon- 
auer  and  the  Housebook  Master,  and  brought  to  maturity  by  a 
ersonal  and  critical  acquaintance  with  North  Italian  painting, 
Hirer's  creative  productions  came  to  be  the  source  from  which 
lis  contemporary  artists,  and  also  the  artists  of  later  generations, 
rew  abundantly.  Side  by  side  with  this  extensive  influence  on 
.uropean  art,  especially  through  the  medium  of  his  graphic 
Toductions,  was  Diirer's  more  immediate  relationship  with  a 
irge  number  of  pupils,  whose  work  mirrored  their  master's 
ndeavours  and  development.  It  is  to  the  work  of  these  masters  in 
'Hirer's  circle,  more  particularly  as  far  as  they  were  working  with 
tic  master,  that  the  current  exhibition*  in  the  Germanisches 
luseum  is  dedicated. 

To  the  circle  of  artists  that  formed  themselves  around  Diirer 
rom  about  the  year  1 500  there  belonged  men  of  diverse  origin 
nd  character.  Only  one,  Wolf  Traut,  appears  to  have  been  a 
ative  of  Nuremberg.  Hans  Suess  von  Kulmbach  came  from  the 
nail  Frankish  township  of  Kulmbach;  Hans  Baldung  Grien  from 
itrasbourg;  Hans  Schaufelein  from  Swabian  Nordlingen.  Diirer's 
irowing  fame  drew  these  artists  to  Nuremberg,  as  the  young 
Diirer  in  his  time  was  drawn  to  Colmar  to  seek  out  Martin 
chongauer.  While  contemporary  sources  tell  us  nothing  of  the 
elationship  of  these  artists  to  the  master,  the  relationship  is  most 
learly  seen  in  the  joint  activity  of  the  wood-cut  illustration  for  a 
umber  of  religious  and  humanist  subjects  issued  by  the  Nurem- 
<erg  printers  and  publishers.  The  new  possibilities  won  for  the 
/ood-cut  by  Diirer  were  taken  up  by  his  pupils  and  employed 
y  them,  each  according  to  his  talents,  in  an  extensive  production. 
Diirer  himself,  added  his  own  monogram  as  an  indication  of  this 
workshop  origin,  to  the  single  sheets  produced  by  Baldung  in 
Nuremberg.  The  pupils  also  followed  their  master  in  the  autono- 
.lous  drawings  which  he  was  producing,  which,  not  intended  as 
reparatory  studies  for  another  medium,  were  raised  by  the 
master  to  a  self-sufficient  work  of  art.  In  their  choice  of  motifs,  in 
ocperiments  with  toned  grounds,  the  pupils  were  inspired  by 
Diirer's  works  of  the  same  time. 

When  in  Italy,  Diirer  had  to  guard  against  his  reputation  as  a 
rreat  master  of  the  wood-cut  and  engraving  to  the  exclusion  of 
minting.  To  his  Nuremberg  pupils,  however,  his  altar-pieces, 
which  they  saw  in  his  workshop  or  in  churches,  were  also  studied 
is  examples  of  composition  and  colour.  None  of  Diirer's  paint- 
igs  had  exercised  so  strong  an  influence  over  the  decades  as  the 
fltar  for  the  Paumgartner  family,  and  it  seems  not  impossible 
hat  the  only  panels  by  Baldung  certainly  produced  in  Nurem- 
berg, the  panels  of  SS.  Barbara  and  Catherine,  were  made  as 
vings  for  this  altar.  Among  Diirer's  pupils,  one  who  possessed  a 
tally  great  talent  as  a  painter  was  Hans  von  Kulmbach.  Gifted 

I  Meister  urn  Albrecht  Diirer' :  an  exhibition  at  the  Germanisches  Museum,  Nuremberg. 


1.  Hans  Baldung  Grien.  Landsknecht  with  lance.  Drawing  in  pen,  with 
white  heightening,  on  paper  with  a  green  ground,  c.  1 505.  Offentliche 
Kunstsammlung,  Basle. 

2.  Hans  Schaufelein.  Birth  of  Christ,  c.  1506/7.  Kunsthalle,  Hamburg. 
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3.  Hans  Schaufelein.  Bust  Portrait  of  a  Man,  c.  1508.  National  Museum,  Warsaw. 

4.  Hans  Suess  Von  Kultnbach.  St.  Cosmas,  detail  from  the  wing  of  a  St.  Lawrence  altarpiece  from  the 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Nuremberg,  c.  1506.  Germanisches  National  Museum,  Nuremberg. 


5.  Wolf  Traut.  St.  Mauritius  Assistir 
A    Mason   Against    the  Devil. 
Minster,  Heilsbroun. 

6.  Meister  Des  Anbacher  Kelterbild 
The  Adoration  of  Christ,  c.  151 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Clevelan 
Ohio. 

7.  Barthel  Beham.  Venus  and  Cupi 
pen  drawing,  1525.  Print  Room,  Leide 

8.  Georg  Pencz.  Bust  Portrait  of 
Bearded  Man,  c.  1534.  Kunsthistorisch 
Museum,  Vienna. 

9.  Georg  Pencz  (Monogrammist  IB 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity  and  Justice.  Fro 
a  series  of  seven  line  engravings  of 
Christian  Virtues,  c.  1528/29.  Germ 
isches  National  Museum,  Nuremberg. 
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with  a  fine  feeling  for  colour,  and  for  the  plastic  form  of  the 
figure,  he  took  over  the  tradition  of  the  Late  Gothic  painter's 
workshop  of  Nuremberg,  and  maintained  throughout  his  life  his 
connection  with  Diirer.  Kulmbach  produced  at  least  three  altar- 
pieces  for  Cracow — after  the  last  war  no  longer  completely 
extant — and  his  designs  for  glass,  on  a  monumental  scale  for 
church  windows  and  otherwise,  are  numerous. 

The  portrait  holds  a  leading  place  in  the  work  of  Diner's 
pupils.  Hans  Schaufelcin's  early  portraits  in  Washington — unfor- 
tunately not  available  for  the  exhibition — and  Warsaw,  arc  the 
finest  fruit  of  his  studies  in  Nuremberg,  and  not  unworthy  of 
I  Hirer's  name,  which  they  bore  for  so  long. 

After  Purer  left  for  Venice  in  1505,  this  first  circle  of  pupils 
was  broken  up:  Baldung  and  Schaufelcin  left  Nuremberg,  but 
without  ever  completely  losing  their  connection,  personally  and 
artistically,  with  the  master;  and  Wolf  Traut  attached  himself  to 
Hans  von  Kulmbach.  After  Diirer's  return,  we  at  first  find  in  his 
workshop  assistants  of  less  artistic  rank.  About  1512,  Hans 
Springinklee  joined  Diirer,  and  lived  in  his  house.  Until  that 
time,  he  was  only  known  as  a  designer  for  wood-cuts;  unless  one 
is  able  with  certainty  to  attribute  to  him  the  paintings  of  the 
Meister des Anbacher  Keherbildes".  From  isi2to  1515,  Springinklee 
and  Wolf  Traut  were  working  with  Diirer  on  the  preparatory 
drawings  for  the  wood-cuts  for  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Emperor 
Maximilian  I. 

Towards  1520,  three  further  artists  from  Nuremberg  enjoyed 
Diirer's  instruction,  the  brothers  Scbald  and  Barthel  Bchani  and 
Georg  Pencz.  All  three  began  as  producers  of  small  line-engrav- 
ings, with  new  themes  prepared  by  Diirer  of  antique  mythology, 
history  and  genre.  To  this  younger  generation  of  pupils,  not  only 
Diirer's  perfected  techniques  of  line-engraving  and  etching  were 
important,  but  also  the  artistic  theories  which  Diirer  acquired  in 
Venice  and  further  developed — and  which,  for  example,  he  em- 
ployed in  his  works  for  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Nuremberg  Humanists,  especially  Willibald 
Pirckhcimer. 

It  was  the  effect  of  Diirer's  importance  as  a  teacher  that  art  in 
Nuremberg  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  attainc 
such  a  high  level  of  achievement,  but  that  this  level  was  not  able 
to  survive  his  death  in  1528. 
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Daumier  the  Sculpto 


i.  Self-portrait  of  Honorc  Daumier,  72  4  cm.  high. 
The  bronze  appears  to  have  been  made  from  a  self- 
portrait  modelled  by  Daumier  c.  1855-57;  a  gesso  cast 
of  the  original  is  in  the  collection  of  M.  Maurice  Loncle. 
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BETWEEN  1832  and  1835,  when  he  was  making  his  fn 
drawings  for  Charles  Philipon's  magazines,  Honore  Daumi 
modelled  a  large  number  of  caricature  busts  in  clay.  As  th( 
were  never  baked  these  little  maquettes  were  very  fragile  ai 
some  must  have  crumbled  to  pieces  soon  after  they  were  mad 
but  Philipon's  descendants  preserved  36  of  them  intact  until  192 
They  were  then  sold  to  Maurice  Le  Garrec  who  had  sev<] 
coloured  terracotta  and  twenty-five  (in  some  instances  thirt] 
bronze  replicas  made  of  each  of  them.  A  complete  set  of  tit 
bronzes,  from  the  collection  of  Conte  Aldo  Borlctti  di  Arosi* 
formed  the  basis  of  an  exhibition  entitled  Daumier  Scultore  whit- 
was  shown  at  the  Museo  Poldi-Pezzoli,  Milan,  early  this  sun  I 
mer.  The  same  collector  also  lent  bronzes  of  Daumicr's  sel ! 
portrait  (No.  1),  and  of  his  most  famous  work  in  sculpture,  tl 
statuette  of  Ratapoil.  Apart  from  a  few  small  clay  figures  and  h 
two  plaster  reliefs  of  Fugitives,  the  exhibition  thus  include 
Daumier's  entire  surviving  output  of  sculpture  and  provided  i 
unique  opportunity  for  an  assessment  of  his  abilities  in  tK 
medium.  The  sculptures  were  admirably  displayed  together  wit< 
a  careful  selection  of  Daumier's  lithographs,  and  the  exhibitic1 
was  accompanied  by  an  excellent,  fully  illustrated  catalogue  con; 
piled  by  Dr.  Dario  Durbe. 

Daumier  executed  the  series  of  caricature  busts  as  aids  to  h ' 
graphic  work.  But  connoisseurs  may  now  find  them  moi 
successful  as  works  of  art  than  the  famous  lithographs  for  whic 
they  were  intended  merely  as  preliminary  studies.  They  certain! 
have  greater  immediacy  and  vitality.  The  aim  of  all  Daumier 
caricatures  of  this  period  was,  of  course,  to  ridicule  the  noncnt 
ties  in  the  government  of  the  'Juh/  monarchy,  but  this  satirici 
purpose  is  rather  less  explicit  in  the  sculptures  than  in  the  lithe 
graphs.  His  bronze  busts  can  be  considered  as  exercises  in  th 
study  of  human  physiognomy  rather  than  as  caricatures.  Indeed 
that  of  Guizot  (No.  3)  clearly  crosses  over  the  delicate  bordcr-lin* 
which  divides  caricature  from  portraiture.  Some  may  reve; 
brutal  natures,  but  they  never  brutalise.  Others  may  exaggerat 
features  and  expressions  but  they  are  untouched  by  the  trivialit 
and  frivolity  which  marks  the  only  comparable  works  of  carica 
ture  sculpture — the  elegant  and  amusing  statuettes  of  J.  P 
Dantan.  Beneath  all  Daumier's  work  there  is  a  profound  human 
ity  and  reverence  for  human  dignity  that  raises  his  caricature 
above  their  genre.  These  bronzes  reveal  also  a  sensitivity  to  forn 
and  texture  which  anticipates  Rodin  by  several  decades  and  is  un 
paralleled  in  the  sculpture  of  the  1830's. 
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Jacques  Lefebvre  by  Honore 
umier,  19  7  cm.  high.  One  of 

several  politicians  who  are  now 
own  mainly  from  Daumier's 
'icatures,  especially  the  Ventre 
yislatif  of  1834.  The  bust  probably 
tes  from  1833.  12  4  cm.  high. 


Francois-Pierre-Guillaume 
lizot  by  Honore  Daumier,  21  5 
1.  high.  Apparently  connected 
th  the  lithograph  which  Daumier 
blished  in  Le  Charii>ari,  31st  May, 
13- 


The  Baron  Adrien  Delort  by 
wore  Daumier,  22  -8  cm.  high. 
«e  bust  is  connected  with  a 
hograph  by  Daumier  published 

Le  Charivari,  29th  June,  1833. 


Andre-Marie-Jean-Jacques  Dupin 
'Honore  Daumier,  14 -6  cm.  high, 
ae  bust  is  probably  connected 
ith  a  lithograph  which  Daumier 
iblished  in  La  Caricature,  14th 
oe,  1832. 


Eighteenth-Centd 


AC UR  RE  NT  exhibition  at  the  Rijksmuscuin,  Amsterdam, 
entitled  'Kunst  uit  Zwedens  gouden  eeuw'  ('Art  from 
Sweden's  Golden  Age'),  is  the  counterpart  of  an  exhibition  held 
in  the  Nationalmuseum,  Stockholm,  in  1958  under  the  title 
'Holland's  Golden  Age'.  Everything  possible  has  been  done  to 
gather  together  the  best  examples  of  Swedish  art  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  thereby  to  make  a  worthy  exchange.  Holland  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  however,  was  a  world  power  both  in 
politics  and  in  the  arts:  Sweden  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  a 
country  which  had  just  fallen  from  the  status  of  a  politically 
first-rate  power  and  which  was  moreover  without  a  strong 
indigenous  artistic  tradition. The  dice  are  therefore  somewhat 
loaded.  But  once  this  is  accepted,  the  exhibition  can  be  enjoyed 
for  what  it  is — a  most  carefully  selected  series  of  works  of  art 
designed  to  give  both  a  favourable  and  a  reasonably  complete 
picture  of  Swedish  artistic  activity  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
exhibition  is  beautifully  presented,  and  well  served  by  an  excellent 
Catalogue.  It  will  remain  open  until  September  17. 

At  the  moment  when  Charles  XII  fell  dead  in  the  trenches 
outside  Fredrikshald  in  1718,  and  Sweden's  dreams  of  greatness 
lay  shattered,  the  tendency  in  the  arts  which  was  to  dominate  the 
eighteenth  century  had  already  been  established.  Nicodemus 
Tessin,  the  Younger,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  buildings,  was 
a  man  wholly  schooled  in  French  and  Italian  ideas.  When  the  old 
Palace  burned  down  in  1697,  he  had  full  scope  for  the  realisation 
of  his  ideals,  and  not  only  built  the  Italianate  baroque  Palace 
which  still  stands,  but  intensified  his  earlier  efforts  to  enlist  for  its 
adornment  the  services  of  French  craftsmen.  Louis  XIV  and 
Versailles  were  the  patterns  for  a  King  and  his  Court,  and, 
within  the  limitations  imposed  by  money  and  pohtics,  this 
programme  was  adhered  to.  Tessin  was  succeeded  by  men  w  ho 
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1.  Cabinet  for  Queen  Lovisa  Ulrika's  medal-collection  at  the  Palace  of 
Drottningholm,  made  by  Lorcntz  Nordin  in  1752  after  a  design  by  Carl 
Harlcman.  Ht.  152  cm.  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  History  and  Antiquities, 
Stockholm. 

2.  State-chair,  carved  and  gilt  wood,  made  for  the  Royal  Palace,  Stockholm, 
probably  by  one  of  the  French  carvers  active  there  about  1750.  The  cover- 
ing (the  same  material  is  draped  behind  the  chair)  is  a  blue  damask  woven 
by  B.  Peyron  in  Stockholm,  from  a  design  by  J.  E.  Rehn  (1752).  Canopy 
woven  for  the  Royal  Palace  in  haute-lisse  technique  by  P.  L.  Duru  and  Pehr 
Hillestrbm,  after  a  design  by  J.  E.  Rehn.  Savonnerie  carpet  woven  for  the 
audience-chamber  in  the  Royal  Palace  by  P.  Hillestrom,  after  a  cartoon  by 
Lars  Bolander  (about  1760).  Kungliga  Husgeradskammare  and  Nordiska 
Museum,  Stockholm. 

3.  Veneered  commode  with  ormolu  mounts,  signed  by  the  Court  cabinet- 
maker Georg  Haupt  and  dated  1779.  Ht.83  cm.  Nordiska  Museum,  Stockholm. 

4.  Silver  colfee-pot,  made  by  Mikael  Astrom  as  his  Masterpiece  for  entry 
into  the  Goldsmiths'  Guild  in  Stockholm,  1764.  After  a  design  perhaps  by 
Christian  Precht  (Cat.  No.  197).  Ht.  26  cm.  Private  Collection,  Stockholm. 

5.  Marble  portrait-bust  of  Countess  Charlotte  Fredrika  von  Fersen,  by  Tobias 
Sergei,  about  1790.  Ht.  84  cm.  Malmo  Museum. 


vedish  Art— in  Ams 


had  also  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  who  were  themselves 
talented  architects  and  designers — notably  Carl  Harleman  (No.  1) 
and  Jean  Erik  Rehn  (No.  2).  During  this  period,  the  influence  of 
the  work,  proceeding  at  the  Palace  was  paramount,  and  since 
that  work  took  its  tone  from  Paris,  so  in  due  course  French  ideas 
permeated  all  the  arts  and  crafts.  This  all-pervasive  influence  is 
discernible  throughout  the  exhibition  (Nos.  1-4). 

In  the  Fine  Arts,  two  men  undoubtedly  take  the  centre  of  the 
stage — the  portrait-painter  Alexander  Koslin  and  the  sculptor 
Tobias  Sergei.  Roslin  was  in  Paris,  except  for  brief  periods,  from 
1752  onwards,  died  there  in  1793,  and  was  virtually  a  French 
painter  (No.  6).  In  his  love  of  smooth  surfaces  and  a  bold  dark 
eye,  he  is  reminiscent  of  Tocque,  and  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
feeling  that  he  was  indebted  to  La  Tour,  especially  when  one 
looks  at  his  portrait  of  the  painter  Vernct,  and  compares  it  with 
La  Tour's  pastel  self-portrait,  now  in  the  Museum  at  St.  Quentin. 
Other  painters  represented  in  the  exhibition  are  notably  Carl 
Gustav  Pilo,  who  became  Court  Painter  to  Frederick  V  of 
Denmark;  Lorenz  Pasch,  a  pupil  of  Pilo;  Pehr  Hillestrom,  the 
Elder,  who  is  represented  both  by  a  savonnerie  carpet  from  the 
earlier  phase  of  his  career  (No.  2)  and  by  a  number  of  genre 
pictures  from  the  later  (No.  7);  Niclas  Lafrensen,  the  Younger,  as 
French  as  Roslin;  and  Elias  Martin,  who  brings  almost  the  only 
breath  of  English  feeling  into  the  exhibition  with  his  delicate 
topographical  watercolours  and  his  romantic  landscape  of  horrid 
heights  and  blasted  oaks  (No.  8). 

The  second  dominant  figure  of  the  exhibition  is  Tobias  Sergei, 
who  is  to  Swedish  neoclassicism  what  Thorvaldsen  is  to  the 
Danish.  He  was  in  Rome  for  eleven  years  before  1778,  and  was 
renowned  for  such  classical  compositions  as  the  Faun,  the 
Diomede  or  the  Jupiter  and  Juno  exhibited  (Cat.  No>.  76-78).  Yet 


6.  Alexander  Roslin,  Gustav  III  in  his  Coronation  Robes,  signed  'le  Ch.  Roslin 
1777'.  260  X  152  cm.  Gripsholm  Castle. 

7.  Pehr  Hillestrom,  the  Elder,  Testing  Eggs,  about  1790.  39  32  cm.  National- 
museum,  Stockholm. 

8.  Elias  Martin,  Romantic  Landscape,  painted  during  his  stay  in  England,  1768- 
80.  115  x  89  cm.  Nationalmuseum,  Stockholm. 

9.  Pen  and  ink  drawing,  with  wash,  by  Tobias  Sergei,  about  1780.  21  17.7  cm. 
Nationalmuseum ,  Stockholm. 

10.  Landscape  near  Palermo,  pen  and  ink  drawing  with  watercolour,  by  Carl 
August  Ehrensvard,  1780-82.  18.8  <  30. 9  cm.  Nationalmuseum,  Stockholm. 


his  work  I  icks  the  coldness  of  the  purest  neoclassicism,  and  a 
markedly  r<  \coco  feeling  is  evident  in  such  a  marble  as  his  version  of 
the  'Venus  ax  Belles  Fesses'  {Cat.  No.  81) ;  whilst  his  magnificent 
portrait-busts  (No.  5)  are  perhaps  more  reminiscent  of  the  baroque 
masters.  The  force  and  originality  of  his  genius,  however,  are 


perhaps  best  seen  in  his  astonishingly  vital  drawings  (No.  9)  and 
caricatures,  admirably  represented  in  the  exhibition.  Other  artists 
who  also  come  off  well  in  their  satirical  drawings  are  Elias  Martin 
{Cat.  No.  104)  and  particularly  C.  A.  Ehrensvard,  one  of  whose 
astonishingly  modern-looking  sketches  is  illustrated  here  (No.  10). 


SO 


Harrogate 
Antique 
Dealers 
Fair 


At  the  nth  Northern  Antiques  Fair  (Royal 
Hall,  Harrogate:  Aug.  31  -  Sept.  7)  are  the 
following  exhibits:  I.  One  of  a  pair  of  Geo. 
II  candlesticks  by  J.  Gould,  London,  1739 
(Jas.  R.  Ogden).  2.  Madonna  G  Child 
Enthroned,  by  Nicolo  di  Toniasso,  c.  1360 
(Leger  Galleries).  3.  Interior  of  Ghent  Cathe- 
dral, by  Adc  Baets,  1831,  signed  and  dated 
(M.  Newman).  4.  Sheraton  period  writing 
table  (C.  Lumb).  5.  One  of  a  pair  of  Geo.  I 
stools  (Blaise  Preston).  6.  Landscape  With 
Figures,  by  Alessandro  Magnasco  (Rayner 
MacConnal).  7.  One  of  a  set  of  six  mahogany 
chairs  (J.  &  W.  Tweed).  8.  Early  19th  cent, 
walnut  and  ormolu  bureau  plat  (Quinneys). 


Kensington  Antique  Dealers'  Fair 

The  ioth  Kensington  Antiques  Fair  (Kensington  Town  Hall:  Aug.  24  -  Sept.  7)  will  include 
the  three  exhibits  here  illustrated:  I.  One  of  a  pair  of  French  bronze  figures  in  the  style  of 
Clodion  (Beryl  Davy).  2.  Chinese  Canton  enamel  tea-kettle  and  stand,  Ch'icn  Lung,  c.  1750 
(Gordon  Hand).  3.  Chinese  16  in.  high  famille  verte  porcelain  vase  with  two  figures  of 
Immortals  and  attendants  standing  before  Shou  Lao  in  a  landscape.  K'ang  Hsi,  1662-1722 
(S.  Marchant). 
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Delft  Antique 
Dealers'  Fair 


Under  the  patronage  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Bernhardt 
the  13th  Delft  Antiques  Fair  will  be  held  at  the 
Prinsenhof  Museum  from  August  18  to  September 
9.  It  will  include  the  two  items  seen  at  left:  T\u 
French  etui,  Paris,  Louis  XVI  (E.  Hardwerk,  The 
Hague);  and  a  bronze,  13J  in.  high  figure  by 
Giovanni  da  Bologna  (G.  Cramer,  The  Hague).: 
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Books  Reviewed 


UNIYOSHI:  By  B.  W.  Robinson.  London: 
i  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office.  27s.  6d.  net. 

\,^~\  NE  of  the  results  of  the  revival  of  interest 
in  the  Japanese  print  and  its  currency  in  the 
rt  literature  of  today  has  been  the  emergence  of 
[  J  new  generation  of  collectors,  and  at  the  same 
I  me,  of  a  new  type  of  collector.  He  is  quite  un- 
)  shamedly  partial  to  Eizan  and  Eisen,  Kunisada 
1 1  nd  Kyosai,  and  favours  these  once-despised 
VI  jneteenth-century  print  artists  by  somewhat  the 
1 1  ame  swing  of  taste  as  has  decreed  a  completely 
I  ie\v  approach,  in  European  art,  towards  Baro- 
n  |ue  and  Rococo.  Of  all  the  nineteenth-century 
I  Jtists  now  attracting  this  new  attention,  Kuni- 
I  'oshi  is  far  and  away  the  most  popular :  and 
!  .mong  younger  men  particularly,  seems  to  be 
J  upplanting  Hokusai  as  the  print  artist  most 
I  Arorthy  of  veneration. 

Your  reviewer  thinks  the  author  of  this  book 
Its  in  part  responsible;  for  he  has  long  been 
I  preaching  the  excellence  of  this  artist's  work,  and 
I  demonstrating  that  excellence  from  his  own 
I  :ollection,  with  which  so  many  of  us  have  been 
I  made  hospitably  familiar.  There  are  other 
reasons,  of  course,  some  of  which  will  become 
plain  to  any  impartial  observer  who  reads  this 
book  and  studies  the  illustrations.  One  cause  that 
may  be  lost  sight  of  is  the  general  accessibility  of 
a  large  proportion  of  Kuniyoshi's  prints,  even  to 
collectors  with  the  slenderest  purses.  Among  the 
landscapes  and  a  few  other  rare  series  there  are 
isome  prints  which  are  denied  to  all  but  the 
iwealthy  today,  but  generally  it  is  still  possible  to 
1  acquire  good  examples  of  the  artist  from  a 
■  pound  or  two  upwards.  Collectors,  like  cater- 
,  pillars,  need  their  own  peculiar  diet :  without  it, 
they  cease  to  be.  Thus,  whilst  there  are  no 
Kaigetsudo  specialists  today,  there  is  a  growing 
number  of  devotees  to  Kuniyoshi. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  been  an  enthusiast  for  the 
prints  of  this  artist  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  has 
amassed  an  enormous  collection  of  them,  prob- 
ably the  most  comprehensive  in  the  world. 
Among  the  confraternity  of  Japanese  art  lovers, 
his  name  is  firmly  linked  with  that  of  Kuniyoshi : 
he  is  even  a  kindred  spirit,  with  the  old  artist's 
addiction  to  cats,  his  pleasure  in  convivial  com- 
pany and  his  engaging  good  nature.  And  so  this 
is  more  than  a  book  about  Kuniyoshi's  prints  by 
the  man  best  qualified  to  write  it:  it  is  also  an 
evocation  of  the  artist  himself  by  one  most  in 
sympathy  with  him.  Someone  very  close  to  the 
author  said  that  die  book  could  only  have  been 
written  by  a  cat-lover,  and  that  remark  is  a  key 
to  the  difference  between  this  monograph  and 
others  on  Japanese  artists  (or  European  for  that 
matter).  The  author  is  never  polemical,  didactic 
or  self-opinionated,  but  writes  a  straightforward 
life  and  chronological  survey  of  his  works.  Yet 
all  the  time  one  feels  that  it  was  not  written  to 
order,  but  genuinely  as  a  labour  of  love. 

It  would  have  been  written,  therefore,  in  any 
case,  and  although  its  appearance  coincided  with 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum's  exhibition  of 


Kuniyoshi's  prints  and  drawings,  mounted  to 
commemorate  the  centenary  of  the  artist's  death 
in  1861,  it  will  be  of  permanent  value.  The  fac- 
similes of  series  titles,  with  translations,  will  be 
a  boon  to  all  those  new  collectors  already  men- 
tioned, and  also  to  many  who  may  count  them- 
selves as  veterans.  The  chapter  on  the  dating  of 
Kuniyoshi's  prints  is  definitive,  and  a  model  that 
could  profitably  be  followed  in  the  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  works  of  other  print 
masters.  Finally,  the  99  plates  present  a  well- 
balanced  selection  from  the  artist's  extremely 
varied  output  and  are  cross-referenced  through- 
out the  author's  text  to  illustrate  his  theme.With 
this  book  one  can  feel  that  the  last  word  has  been 
said,  and  well  said,  on  the  artist  who  has  become 
known,  through  Mr.  Robinson,  as  'The  Last 
Great  Master  of  the  Japanese  Print'. — J.H. 

DIDEROT:  SALONS:  Text  by  J.  Seznac  et 
J.  Adhemar,  Vol.  II.  (Clarendon  Press:  Oxford 
University  Press.  £5  ss.  net.) 

AN  account  of  the  remarkable  enterprise  under- 
taken by  the  Oxford  Press  in  publishing  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  text  of  Diderot's  Salons,  to- 
gether with  a  full  apparatus  criticus,  was  given  in  a 
review  of  the  first  volume  printed  in  The  Con- 
noisseur (April,  1958,  pp.  1 10/ 1 11).  The  second 
volume  has  now  appeared  and  covers  a  single 
Salon  only,  that  of  1765.  It  was  a  particularly  in- 
teresting exhibition,  for  it  included  Fragonard's 
first  appearance  at  the  Salon,  a  memorial  group 
of  paintings  by  the  recently  deceased  premier 
peintre  du  roi  Carle  Van  Loo,  who  played  so 
much  more  important  a  role  in  the  eyes  of  his 
contemporaries  than  he  does  in  ours,  the  last  of 
Greuze's  exhibits  to  receive  the  adulation  which 
he  preferred  to  mere  praise,  before  the  disastrous 
reception  of  his  Severus  at  the  1769  Salon  caused 
him  to  shake  the  dust  of  the  Academy  from  his 
feet  for  ever,  and  some  of  the  most  striking  first 
fruits  of  the  attempt  by  Cochin,  Marigny  and 
the  B&timents  to  instil  new  life  into  the  mori- 
bund genre  of  history  painting. 

These  last  included  an  enormous  and  intensely 
boring  painting  of  William  the  Conqueror  invading 
England  by  Lepecie,  a  master  of  the  small  genre 
subject  but  certainly  not  of  history  painting,  and 
a  group  of  classical  subjects  designed  to  decorate 
Choisy.  The  last  represented  a  scries  of  magnani- 
mous actions  by  various  victorious  Emperors, 
carefully  selected  by  Cochin  from  Roman 
history  in  allusion  to  the  recent  termination  of 
the  Seven  Years  War.  A  galaxy  of  talent  ranging 
from  Van  Loo  and  Vien  to  Boucher  was  en- 
listed to  carry  out  the  commission.  But  Louis 
XV  who  probably  had  few  illusions  about  the 
inglorious  way  in  which  France  had  emerged 
from  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  found  them  so  depres- 
sing (and  he  has  all  our  sympathy)  that  after  two 
years  thev  were  banished  from  Choisy  only  to 
re-emerge  in  1802  when  Napoleon  moved  them 
to  Amiens  to  celebrate  another  equally  unsatis- 
factory peace  treaty.  It  is  not  wholly  surprising 


to  learn  that  the  largest  crowds  at  the  1767  ex- 
hibition'were  always  to  be  found  round  the 
window  embrasure  in  which  Chardin  had  hung 
the  'petites  infamies  de  Baudouin'  as  Diderot 
called  them. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  leading  exhibits 
are  of  minimal  aesthetic  significance  today  is  no 
great  matter;  indeed,  it  is  inevitable.  They  re- 
main, nevertheless,  valuable  documents  for  the 
history  of  art  and  the  history  of  taste.  In  any  case 
Diderot's  comments  are  almost  always  so  lively 
and  so  perceptive  (after  all  he  had  Chardin  at  his 
elbow  as  mentor)  that  he  makes  stimulating 
reading  whether  he  is  talking  about  a  real  master- 
piece or  some  dead-as-mutton  history  painting. 
And  his  eye  for  spotting  a  winner  (or  what 
posterity  has  chosen  to  call  a  winner)  is  remark- 
ably unerring.  Of  Greuze's  splendid  portraits  of 
Wille,  one  of  his  very  finest  works,  he  writes 
'quand  on  a  vu  ce  Wille,  on  tourne  le  dos  aux 
portraits  des  autres,  et  mfime  ceux  de  Greuze'.  It 
could  hardly  be  bettered.  And  this  of  the  rela- 
tively unknown  Fragonard's  Coreseus:  je  ne 
crois  pas  ou'il  y  ait  un  peintre  en  Europe  capable 
d'en  imaginer  autant',  shows  an  uncanny  pene- 
tration. 

Diderot  lamented  the  impossibility  of  ade- 
quately illustrating  his  Salons  (though  they  were 
not  actually  published  until  after  his  death).  MM. 
Seznac  and  Adhdmar,  greatly  assisted  in  this  in- 
stance by  Gabriel  de  Saint-Aubin's  large  drawing 
of  this  Salon  in  which  the  majority  of  the  ex- 
hibits are  clearly  identifiable,  have  produced  a 
proportionately  far  larger  number  of  illustrations 
to  this  Salon  than  for  any  of  the  three  printed  in 
their  first  volume.  It  is  these  rather  than  the 
bibliographical  niceties  of  the  new  text  (though 
Diderot's  ipsissima  verba  greatly  enliven  it) 
that  constitute  the  greatest  value  of  this  edition 
for  the  art  historian.  Such  a  corpus  of  reproduc- 
tions of  late  eighteenth-century  French  painting 
and  sculpture  as  they  provide,  make  these  vol- 
umes .111  essential  (and  an  economical)  acquisition 
for  any  museum,  institution,  library  or  private 
individual  concerned  with  the  arts  of  that  period. 
Many  of  them  could  not  readily  be  found  else- 
where outside  the  two  great  photographic 
libraries  of  the  world,  the  Witt  Library  and  the 
Frick  Art  Reference  Library. — F.J.B.W. 

THE  EARLY  CHRISTIANS:  By  Michael 

Gough  (London:  Thames  and  Hudson  30s. 
net.) 

THE  problem  of  defining  the  limits  of  the  Early 
Christian  period  is  far  from  simple.  Although 
the  beginning  was  Christ's  mission  to  His 
Apostles,  the  end  is  more  difficult  to  decide :  the 
first  sack  of  Rome  in  410,  the  last  great  Council 
of  the  Early  Church,  that  of  Chalcedon,  in  451, 
the  abdication  of  the  last  West  Roman  Emperor 
in  476,  the  accession  of  Justinian  I  in  527  (al- 
though he  was  the  power  behind  the  throne  in 
the  previous  reign  of  his  uncle  Justin  I),  tl  .r  rise 
of  Islam  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  s'  enth 
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century,  the  official  inauguration  of  the  Icono- 
clast Controversy  in  725  are  all  arguable  dates. 
As  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  Early  Christian 
art  the  dates  range  from  hardly  earlier  than  the 
third  century  A.D.  until  the  eighth  century. 
(Are  the  complex  layers  of  painting  in  Santa 
Maria  Antiqua  at  Rome  all,  or  in  part,  or  in  no 
sense  Early  Christian  ?) 

Since,  however,  Early  Christian  art  developed 
in  the  main  from  aspects  of  late  classical  art 
apprehensible  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
area,  the  division  between  the  close  of  late 
antique  art  in  the  late  fifth  and  early  sixth  cen- 
turies and  the  first  great  age  of  Byzantine  art 
under  Justinian  is  plausible.  This  is  the  way  that 
Mr.  Gough  sees  it  and  he  divides  the  period 
further  into  two  parts :  Christian  architecture  and 
art  before  the  reign  of  Constantine  I  and  a 
second  phase  until  the  reign  of  Justinian.  His 
theme  of  architecture  and  art  reflecting  Early 
Christian  thought  and  practice  is  accompanied 
by  some  first-rate  historical  introductions  which 
do  rather  more  than  sketch  in  the  background  to 
the  rise  of  Christianity,  its  growth  during  the 
first  three  centuries,  and  the  conflicts  between 
orthodoxy  and  heresy  which  troubled  the 
Church  after  the  Christian  faith  had  become  the 
official  religion  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Gough  is  an  archaeologist  with  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  majority  of  the  important 
Early  Christian  sites  in  the  near  East  and  the 
Mediterranean  area.  As  a  result  his  book  not  only 
has  visual  freshness  and  descriptive  impact  but  it 
is  a  useful  statement  of  recent  archaeological 
research.  His  analysis  of  Christian  architecture 
before  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine, of  the  development  of  the  Christian 
Basilica,  of  Christian  centralised  and  domed 
architecture — either  in  the  form  of  Baptisteries 
or  Martyria — is  conducted  with  admirable  com- 
mon sense  away  from  the  extremes  of  past 
theories. 

From  the  art-historical  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, it  is  disappointing  to  fmd  Mr.  Gough  giv- 
ing renewed  currency  to  the  dichotomy  of 
Hellenistic  style  into  'Neo-Attic'  and  'Alexan- 
drian* so  frequently  criticised  since  Morey's 
thesis,  and  even  in  Mr.  Gough's  cautious  text  the 
word  'Alexandrian'  loses  its  inverted  commas  on 
p.  203.  In  surveying  the  numerous  works  of  art 
which  have  survived  from  the  Early  Christian 
period  arbitrariness  of  choice  is  inevitable;  the 
choice,  here,  is  cogent  enough  and  there  is  a 
representative  selection  of  works  of  art  in  most 
media.  In  many  cases  the  question  of  proven- 
ance, the  great  debate  over  influences  from  dis- 
crete artistic  centres,  still  continues  and  your 
reviewer  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  ivory 
panels  carved  with  scenes  from  the  Passion, 
dating  from  the  early  fifth  century  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  were  executed  in  Gaul.  He 
is  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Gough  'plays 
down'  the  lite  antique  'Italian*  elements  in 
work  done  at  Ravenna  in  the  sixth  century.  But 
problems  such  as  these  will  continue  to  be  dis- 
cussed for  many  years  to  come.  For  the  student 
Mr.  Gough  has  produced  in  a  small  compass  a 
remarkably  detailed,  wide-ranging,  and  bal- 
anced introduction  to  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial periods  in  the  history  of  art.— J.B. 


BAROQUE  IN  ITALY:  BAROQUE  IN 
SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL:  By  James 
Lees-Milne.  (London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd., 
each  35s.  net.) 

MR.  LEES-MILNE  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
and  appreciative  writers  on  architecture  in 
England  today.  His  range  has  been  unusually 
wide  for  an  era  of  ever  increasing  and  deadening 
specialisation,  and  during  the  past  thirteen  years 
he  has  published  works  on  The  Age  of Adam,  The 
Tudor  Renaissance,  The  Age  of  Inigo  fones  and, 
perhaps,  his  most  enjoyable  performance,  an 
account  of  eight  buildings  in  Rome,  Roman 
Mornings.  Having  stored  his  mind  with  the 
fruits  of  dry-as-dust  scholarship,  he  has  known 
how  to  apply  them  to  their  proper  purpose — 
which  is  too  often  neglected — the  appreciation 
of  works  of  art.  The  building  itself  is  always 
more  important  to  him  than  the  theories  which 
modern  scholars  have  read  into  its  design — 
however  abstruse — and  the  documents  which 
charter  its  construction — however  detailed.  The 
publication  of  a  new  book  from  his  hand  is 
therefore  a  welcome  event.  And  the  present 
volumes  form  his  most  ambitious  work  to  date: 
a  study  of  the  origins  and  development  of  baro- 
que architecture  in  southern  Europe.  The  first  of 
the  two  volumes  (which  may  profitably  be  read 
separately  though  they  form  a  whole)  is  devoted 
to  Italy  and  the  second  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Both  are  well  illustrated,  the  former  with 
seventy-three  and  the  latter  with  seventy-one 
photographs  besides  numerous  plans  and  dia- 
grams in  the  text.  They  are  indexed,  and  each  is 
provided  with  a  brief  selective  bibliography. 

Mr.  Lees-Milne  begins  with  an  account  of 
Mannerism,  its  political  and  religious  back- 
ground, its  architectural  manifestations,  especi- 
ally in  Rome,  and  the  impact  on  the  style  of  the 
Counter-Reformation.  After  this  necessary  pre- 
liminary which  stresses  the  importance  of 
Michelangelo's  example  for  succeeding  genera- 
tions, he  passes  to  the  Baroque  and  examines  the 
various  definitions  which  have  been  offered  for 
this  much  used  and  abused  word.  Tacitly  dis- 
missing the  German  interpretation  of  Barock  as 
the  seventeenth-century  style  in  which  Wolfflin 
perceived  a  unity  of  intention  in  all  the  arts  of  all 
Europe,  he  seeks  a  more  precise  meaning.  He 
sees  the  style  in  the  first  place  as  a  late  phase  of 
classicism  also  evident  in  Greek  art — he  regards 
not  only  the  Erectheum  but  also  the  Parthenon 
as  manifestations  of  a  baroque  spirit.  But  so  far  as 
seventeenth-century  Baroque  is  concerned,  he 
argues  that  it  is  'a  religious  manifestation,  Catho- 
lic and  primarily  Roman'.  And  he  justifies  his 
contention  by  an  examination  of  sculpture  and 
painting  as  well  as  architecture.  This  is  all  very 
well:  some  definition  of  terms  is  an  essential  pro- 
logue to  a  book  on  the  Baroque  and  that  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Lees-Milne  deserves  respect.  But 
most  readers  will  regret  that  he  has  felt  impelled 
to  devote  so  much  space  to  the  discussion  of 
what  earlier  writers  have  said,  especially  when 
they  include  such  dubious  authorities  as  Martin 
Shaw  Briggs,  Eugenio  D'Ors  and  J.  A.  Symonds 
whose  dicta  are  treated  no  less  seriously  than 
those  of  Wolfflin,  Walter  Friedlaender  and 
Benedetto  Croce. 


The  first  part  of  this  book  smells 


strongly  of  the  lamp.  But  suddenly  (on  page  10 
the  reader  is  swept  out  of  the  dark  study  into  tl 
sunshine  of  Italy.  'S.  Maria  della  Pace',  writ 
Mr.  Lees-Milne,  'with  its  wonderful  play  of  coi 
vex  facade  and  portico  against  a  concave  scree- 
like  a  stage  backcloth  gently  swollen  by 
draught  from  the  wings  at  the  moment  win 
the  curtain  is  drawn  up,  invokes  a  gasp  of  wondi 
and  a  cry  of  joy  from  the  fortunate  person  wh 
comes  upon  it  for  the  first  time'.  And  we  are  0 
on  a  tour  of  baroque  buildings  which  proves  i 
delightful  as  it  is  instructive,  accompanied  by  a  i 
informative  but  never  garrulous  cicerone  whoa  J 
taste  is  no  less  personal  than  sensitive.  With 
wealth  of  illuminating  comments,  of  a  type  th:. 
can  only  be  derived  from  a  love  for  and  a  Ion 
and  careful  observation  of  buildings  (not  photo  t 
graphs  of  them),  he  describes  the  architecture  a«l 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  Bernini  and  Borromini  1 
Rome  and  of  the  most  significant  of  their  man 
followers  in  the  rest  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  la> 
sections  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  the  archi.  I 
tects  of  the  Piedmontesc  baroque — Guarinr 
Juvarra  and  Vittone — and  reveal  Mr.  Lees-Miln 
at  his  very  best. 

The  second  of  these  volumes  begins  with  ai 
account  of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-ccntur 
architecture  in  Spain,  and  describes  the  chie'  » 
manifestations  of  the  Plateresque  and  Herrerar"  i 
styles  before  reaching  Alonso  Cano  and  the  firs  iij 
specimens  of  the  Spanish  Baroque.  The  autho:  V 
deals  with  the  Italian  influences  which  wen 
notable  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  and  ther  1 
describes  the  work  of  the  Churriguera  family ,  i 
Pedro  Rivera  and  Narciso  Tome  in  Castile,  the 
Figueroa  family  in  Seville  and  Hurtado,  Pedra- 
jas  and  de  Bada  in  Granada.  He  is  excellent  or.  % 
Leonardo  de  Figueroa  and  after  examining  the 
classical  and  other  origins  of  San  Luis  in  Seville- 
he  remarks:  'When  the  scholarship,  which  has 
gone  into  the  design  of  San  Luis,  has  been  taken, 
fully  into  account,  there  are  features  of  the 
greatest  beauty  to  be  appreciated:  namely,  the 
gilt  retable  and  altar  with  inlays  of  blue  glass  and 
marbles  in   the  salomdnicas;  the  rejas,  those 
ubiquitous  iron  grilles,  almost  the  most  charac-" 
teristic  and  perhaps  the  most  lovely  fumishings: 
of  a  Spanish  Church;  and  the  stone  baskets  of. 
fruit,  flanked  by  floating  angels  carved  over  the 
pediments  of  a  pair  of  the  doorways.  These  form, 
only  a  fraction  of  the  entrancing  details  that  in- 
toxicate the  visitor.  For  San  Luis  combines 
superb  decoration  with  the  most  sophisticated 
functional  elements.  It  is  the  issue  of  that  rare , 
union,  taste  and  knowledge*.  The  last  remark 
might  well  be  applied  to  Mr.  Lees-Milne's  own 
account  of  the  Spanish  Baroque. 

The  same  combination  of  merits  distinguishes 
the  second  part  of  the  volume  which  is  con- 
cerned with  baroque  architecture  in  Portugal. 
As  he  points  out,  this  is  no  provincial  mani- 
festation of  the  Spanish  idiom  but  an  independ- 
ent style  with  a  strongly  different  flavour,  the 
product  of  a  less  mystically  religious  and  more 
pleasure-loving  nation.  After  a  brief  survey  of 
the  Manoeline  and  later  renaissance  styles,  he 
considers  the  relatively  few  seventeenth-century 
baroque  churches,  notably  the  magnificently 
opulent  Santa  Clara  and  SJo  Francisco  in  Oporto. 
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)  the  early   eighteenth   century  Italianate 
rival  of  the  arts  under  Jolo  V,  he  devotes  a 
apter,  giving  to  the  vast  palace-convent  of 
afra  the  praise  which  is  its  due — but  which  it 
s  rarely  been  accorded — and  describing  in 
me  detail   the   gilded   and  gem-encrustcd 
apel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  which  was  built  in 
ome  for  the  church  of  Sao  Roque  in  Lisbon, 
nally   he   considers   the   rococo  churches, 
daces  and  villas  with  their  glittering  azulejos, 
luntains  and  relief  decorations. 
'The  Rococo  basked  like  a  butterfly  in  the  sun 
f  fortune  and  content',  he  writes  of  Portugal, 
t  wished  the  world  to  rejoice  with  it.  It  was  un- 
ihamed  and  uninhibited.  It  fairly  set  out  to 
canton  and  seduce.'  Mr.  Lees-Milne  has  clearly 
een  seduced ;  and  it  is  the  outstanding  merit  of 
lese  volumes  that  he  has  been  able  to  convey  in 
lem  a  sense  of  the  enjoyment  he  has  received 
ot  only  from  elegant  Portuguese  villas  but  also 
rom  the  sombre  cathedrals  of  Spain,  Juvarra's 
umptuous  palaces,  Guarino  Guarini's  mathe- 
natical  fantasies,  the  theatrical  splendour  of 
/anvitclli's  grand  staircase  at  Caserta,  the  gay 
flegance  of  Scrpotta's  stucco-work  in  Palermo, 
he  restless  vitality  of  Borromini's  facades,  and 
e  grand  solemnity  of  St.  Peter's. — C.W. 

CHINESE  ART  (BRONZES,  JADE, 
SCULPTURE,  CERAMICS):  By  Daiys 
Lion-Goldschmidt  and  Jean-Claude  Moreau- 
Gobard.  (London:  Studio  Books.  £12  12s.) 

(THIS  sumptuous  book  describes  and  illustrates 
important  Chinese  works  of  art  in  bronze,  jade, 
Sculpture  and  ceramics.  With  a  few  exceptions 
the  pieces  included  are  not  found  in  the  standard 
orks  and  the  book  is  to  be  warmly  welcomed 
introducing  the  reader  to  many  beautiful  and 
little-known  pieces. 

The  subject  of  Chinese  art  is  so  vast  that  each 
new  writer  on  the  subject  poses  his  own  limita- 
tions on  the  range  to  be  covered.  Madame  Lion- 
Goldschmidt  justifies  the  omission  of  the  paint- 
ings on  the  grounds  that  the  subject  is  so  import- 
ant as  to  need  its  own  separate  treatment,  and  no 
one  would  cavil  with  this  decision.  The  omission 
f  other  branches  of  Chinese  art  arc  perhaps  less 
xcusable.  In  particular,  the  silver  and  gold  work 
f  tne  T'ang  dynasty  might  have  been  included, 
well  as  some  of  the  silvered  and  gilt  mirrors  of 
the  same  period,  which  form  a  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  earlier  bronze  mirrors  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  book. 

Informative  articles,  in  which  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  develop- 
ment of  the  subject,  accompany  each  section. 
The  space  allocated  for  these  articles  is  so  small 
that  the  task  of  the  author  has  been  an  almost 
impossible  one.  For  example,  only  7,000  words 
have  been  allowed  for  a  complete  survey  of 
Chinese  ceramics.  Under  the  circumstances 
Madame  Lion-Goldschmidt  has  covered  the 
field  very  well,  but  at  times  the  survey  has  be- 
come little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  the  different 
types  illustrated  in  the  book.  In  the  bronzes  one 
would  have  like  to  see  more  about  the  methods 
of  fabrication  of  the  Shang  bronzes.  The  inform- 
ation given  on  the  composition  of  the  early 
bronzes  (83  %  of  copper  and  17%  of  tin)  is  quite 
misleading.  This  analysis,  which  has  appeared  in 


three  recent  books  on  Chinese  art,  is  based  on 
one  or  two  examples,  and  takes  no  account  of 
the  many  analyses  that  have  been  published 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  some  of  which  give 
amounts  of  lead  up  to  15%. 

But  the  articles,  and  the  full  descriptive  notes 
that  accompany  each  piece,  written  by  Mon- 
sieur Moreau-Gobard,  are  only  supporting 
matter  for  the  200  or  so  plates  of  illustrations,  of 
which  65  are  in  colour.  The  technical  excellence 
of  these  is  beyond  question  and  the  black-and- 
white  illustrations  give  a  surface  texture  and 
illusion  of  solidity  which  could  hardly  be 
bettered.  The  illustrations  of  the  sculptures,  some 
of  which  are  of  details  greatly  enlarged,  are 
particularly  fine. 

The  illustrations  in  colour,  for  all  their  brilli- 
ance and  crispness,  are,  in  many  instances,  open 
to  serious  criticism.  In  most  of  the  illustrations  of 
pieces  known  to  the  reviewer  the  colours  are 
inaccurate:  and  in  some  of  them  the  colours  are  so 
distorted  that  the  character  of  the  piece  is  en- 
tirely changed.  The  kuan  bottle  (No.  139), 
formerly  in  the  Robert  Bruce  Collection,  is 
described,  correctly,  as  being  of  a  soft  bluish- 
grey  colour  with  slight  crackle.  The  illustration 
shows  a  piece  closely  approaching  a  Lung- 
ch'uan  celadon,  with  no  crackle,  so  that  the 
distinguishing  points  between  the  two  types 
have  been  removed.  The  illustration  of  Mrs. 
Alfred  Clark's  lovely  J11  bottle  (No.  141)  suffers 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  particularly  regrettable 
that  the  colour  is  entirely  wrong  for  this  piece, 
because  the  surface  texture  and  form  are  better 
rendered  than  in  any  other  attempt  that  has  been 
made  to  capture  its  elusive  qualities. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  monochrome  porce- 
lains, and  particularly  those  with  a  fclspathic 
glaze,  are  very  difficult  to  represent  in  colour, 
and  in  some  respects  the  pieces  in  which  there  is 
some  variety  of  colour  arc  more  successfully 
shown.  Here  the  eye  is  prepared  to  accept  some 
inaccuracy  if  the  relation  of  one  colour  to  an- 
other is  correctly  maintained.  But  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  T'ang  glazed  pottery,  in  which  the 
yellow-brown  glazes  are  consistently  represented 
as  bright  orange-brown,  give  an  entirely  wrong 
impression  of  these  wares.  Spectacular  photo- 
graphy, by  its  very  nature,  can,  and  often  does, 
give  serious  offence  to  the  owners  of  the  objects 
so  depicted.  Also,  some  of  the  jades  arc  represen- 
ted in  a  somewhat  warmer  shade  than  the 
originals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reproduction 
of  the  speckled  green  semi-translucent  bowl 
belonging  to  the  Gulbenkian  Foundation  (No. 
69)  must  be  one  of  the  best  colour  photographs 
of  a  jade  piece  ever  published. 

The  colour  illustrations  of  the  bronzes  are 
brilliant,  and,  although  the  colours  are  distorted 
in  some  of  the  pieces,  the  variety  of  colour  in  the 
magnificently  corroded  early  Shang  bronzes  is 
reproduced  with  great  skill.  A  particularly  fine 
illustration  is  that  of  a  graceful  wine-beaker  (ku) 
belonging  to  Frau  Mary  Mantel  (No.  6),  which 
is  shown  attractively  bathed  in  a  soft  yellow 
light. 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  in  European 
publications,  not  followed  by  the  Japanese,  to 
show  pieces  against  a  strongly  contrasting  back- 
ground colour.  The  arrangement  gives  a  stereo- 
scopic effect,  enabling  the  piece  to  stand  out  from 
its  surroundings;  and  for  pieces  with  their  own 
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The  Life  of 

J.  M.  W.  Turner  R.A. 

A.  J.  FINBERG 

Revised  and  with  a  Supplement  by 

HILDA  F.  FINBERG 

Long  recognized  as  the  standard  life  of 
England's  greatest  landscape  painter,  this  work 
now  appears  in  a  second  edition  incorporating 
new  material  which  has  come  to  light  since 
1939. 

'Inexpert  amateurs  of  painting  and  its  history 
will  find  this  a  delight.  It  is  of  course  indis- 
pensable for  scholars.' 

T  H  E  T I M  E  s  Illustrated  63j  net 

American 
Building  Art 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

CARL  W.  CONDIT 

This  volume  continues  the  story  of  building 
techniques  and  structural  art  begun  in  American 
Building  Art:  The  Nineteenth  Century  {I960, 
87s  bd  net).  It  extends  to  the  present  time  the 
story  of  how  American  architects  and  engineers 
have  utilized  the  changes  in  technology  and  in 
American  society  to  produce  meaningful 
structures.  Subjects  discussed  include  dams, 
suspension  bridges,  modern  highways,  railway 
terminals,  and  imaginative  advances  in  concrete 
construction  such  as  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's 
Guggenheim  Museum.  Illustrated  £5  net 
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English 

Domestic 

Needlework 

Therle  Hughes 

This  welcome  addition  to  the 
'Collector's  Library'  is 
intended  to  present  the  basic 
facts  that  will  help  in  giving 
each  specimen  its  place 
in  the  history  of  domestic 
embroideries.  The  subjects 
of  its  chapters  range  from 
the  splendours  of  embroidery 
in  metal  threads  to  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  whitework, 
from  ornamental  pillows  and  bed 
hangings  to  bead  purses  and 
purled  book  covers.  Illustrated 
with  4  colour  plates  and  48 
black  and  white  plates.  42s  net 

Lutterworth  Press 

4  Bouverie  St,  London,  E.C.4. 


strong  colourings  this  may  sometimes  be  justi- 
fied. In  the  present  book  some  of  the  bronzes, 
but  not  all,  benefit  from  this  treatment.  But  the 
Sung  porcelains,  in  their  quiet  and  subdued 
colourings,  require  a  more  gentle  approach.  No 
collectors  of  these  wares  would  dream  of  show- 
ing them  against  a  bright  crimson  ground,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  rob  them  of  their 
most  prized  qualities. — H.M.G. 

PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE  IN  EUR- 
OPE 1780-1880:  By  Fritz  Novotny.  (Har- 
mondsworth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books 
63s.  net.) 

A  VICTORIAN  ROMANTIC.  DANTE 
GABRIEL  ROSSETTI:  By  Oswald 
Doughty.  (Oxford  University  Press.  50s.  net.) 

DR.  FRITZ  NOVOTNY  was  set  a  hard  task 
when  he  was  invited  to  write  the  volume  dealing 
with  continental  painting  and  sculpture  from 
1780  to  1880  in  the  Pelican  History  of  Art.  For 
one  thing,  his  terms  of  reference  precluded  him 
from  dealing  with  English  art  during  this  period. 
Thus  he  was  in  a  position  neither  to  examine  the 
close  connections  that  existed  between  Britain 
and  the  continent  at  a  singularly  vital  era  nor  to 
treat  European  art  as  a  whole.  This  gives  his 
picture  of  events  a  certain  narrowness. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  compensation,  the 
author's  close  knowledge  of  the  Central  Euro- 
pean situation  has  enabled  him  to  write  a  clear 
and  intelligent  account  of  what  occurred  in 
Austria  and  Germany,  and  for  most  English 
readers  this  will  prove  the  most  novel  and  re- 
warding part  of  his  book.  Fortunately,  too,  he 
has  looked  at  the  important  developments  that 
took  place  in  the  North,  at  the  Neo-Classicism 
of  Sergei  and  Thorvaldsen  and  at  the  delightful 
landscapes  of  Kobke  and  Hansen,  artists,  who 
underwent  the  spell  of  Rome  and  Italy  at  the 
same  time  as  Corot. 

As  a  historian,  Dr.  Novotny  is  at  his  best  when 
dealing  with  intellectual  currents;  his  grasp  of 
the  various  forces  then  operating  has  allowed 
him  to  seize  upon  the  important  battle  between 
Naturalism  and  Idealism.  His  prose,  which  must 
have  presented  the  able  translator  (Mr.  Booth- 
royd)  with  many  problems,  takes  some  getting 
used  to;  one  is  also  conscious  that  he  has  not 
always  had  quite  enough  space  in  which  to  make 
his  points.  Many  of  his  comments  are  sharp  and 
intriguing,  as  when  he  suggests  an  affinity  bet- 
ween Daumier  and  Munch.  His  pages  on 
Marees  are  first  class. 

On  the  French  painting  of  the  time  he  is  not 
quite  so  illuminating,  and  his  text  is  not  free  from 
errors  of  fact  or  emphasis.  But  it  would  be 
ungenerous  to  make  too  much  of  them.  How- 
ever, his  contention  that  Manet  was  'the  greatest 
personality  in  Impressionism'  is  hardly  correct. 
Also,  he  might  have  spared  a  word  or  two  for 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  whose  theories  are  of 
considerable  importance  for  an  understanding  of 
Whistler,  Fantin-Latour  and  Rodin.  Moreover, 
neither  Carriere  nor  Gustave  Moreau  receive  the 
attention  they  deserve,  and  mention  ought  per- 
haps to  have  been  made  of  Theodore  Rousseau's 
early  landscape  sketches. 
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Nevertheless  in  reading  this  impressive  volumi 
it  is  always  as  well  to  remember  what  its  authoi 
has  achieved — a  logical  and  at  times  highly  per- 
ceptive account  of  a  rich  and  difficult  period. 

A  new  edition  of  Professor  Doughty': 
remarkable  biography  of  D.  G.  Rossetti  first 
published  in  1949,  is  most  welcome.  It  is  a  sac 
and  terrible  story  that  he  has  to  unfold  and  hi: 
mastery  of  the  material  and  his  understanding  oi 
human  nature  have  permitted  him  to  paint 
vivid  portrait  of  Rossetti  and  of  the  vari 
characters  that  were  connected  with  him 
analysis  of  Rossetti's  passions  for  Lizzie  Siddal 
and  Janey  Morris  is  extremely  well  done.  So, 
also,  is  his  treatment  of  the  affair  with  Fanny 
Cornforth.  Without  a  knowledge  of  Rossetti's, 
private  life  and  of  the  loves  that  so  disturbed  him, 
neither  his  painting  nor  his  poetry  can  be  proper- 
ly assessed.  The  final  chapters,  when  Rossetti 
fades  away,  a  victim  of  drugs  and  neurosis,  are 
most  moving.  It  is  in  fact  a  volume  that  is  not 
only  intensely  interesting  as  an  account  of  the 
troubled  life  of  a  gifted  and,  in  many  ways, 
tragic  artist  but  it  affords  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  background  of  the 
times. — D.S. 
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DER  BILDHAUER  EMILIO  GRECO:  By' 

Bernhard  Degenhart.  (Mainz:  Florian  Kup- 
ferberg  Verlag.  DM  28.) 

EMILIO  GRECO,  like  so  many  other  contcin-> 
porary  artists,  has  tended  to  be  the  victim  of  his  j 
own  admirers:  he  has  too  often  and  too  shrilly 
been  thrust  into  the  role  of  a  champion  of, 
humane  and  spiritual  values  in  the  desert  of 
modern  art  and  life.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  one 
may  still  admire  the  poise  of  his  performance, 
the  confidence  and  delicacy  with  which  he 
nowadays  walking  his  tightrope  bctw< 
pastiche  and  fashion-plate.  Certainly,  Greco's 
mannered  elegance  is  well  liked  in  Britain;  in 
the  last  ten  years  his  work  has  been  entering 
British  public  and  private  collections  with  great 
regularity,  and  this  book  of  photographs  of  his 
sculpture  and  drawings  may  well  find  a  response 
here.  Its  92  plates,  quite  cleanly  printed,  though 
not  very  large,  follow  Greco  substantially  from 
the  slumped  wrestlers  of  1947  to  the  later 
versions  of  the  spiralling  bathers  in  1959,  and  in  a 
number  of  cases  we  are  given  more  than  one 
view  of  the  same  piece.  But  the  book  docs  bring 
one  hard  up  against  the  mnemonic  limitation  of 
photographs  of  sculpture,  particularly  of  bronzes. 
The  cool  and  controlled  sensuousness  that  gives 
much  of  Greco's  recent  work  its  special  flavour 
seems  quite  lost  in  the  plates'  distance  from  the 
realities  of  material  and  local  finish.  High  polish 
here  and  rough  grain  there  are  registered,  if  at 
all,  inside  such  a  simplified  range  that  the  modu- 
lations between  them  disappear  and  only  the 
crudest  contrasts  come  through.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  unusually  interesting  selection  of 
Greco's  pen-drawings,  reminding  us  of  the  way 
in  which  one  aspect  of  the  sculptor's  interest  in 
forms  may  clarify  itself  on  paper  in  a  free  and 
suggestive  outline,  while  another  develops  in  a 
precise  and  intricate  mesh  of  cross-hatching.  The 
plates  are  preceded  by  ten  pages  of  whole- 
hearted introduction  from  Bernhard  Degenhart, 
the  Pisanello  scholar.  Greco  is  here  set  in  relation 
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with  Vcrrocchio,  Pollaiuolo,  Gianibologna, 
Greek  vase-painting  and  the  Roman  mosaics  at 
Piazza  Armerina  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  a 
mission  of  representational  art  as,  in  some  rather 
undefined  sense,  direct  human  expression  on  the 
other.  There  is  also  a  very  useful  selective 
'bibliography. — M.B. 

EUROPEAN  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
COLOUR:  By  R.  Furneaux  Jordan. 
(London:  Thames  and  Hudson.  £4  4s.  net.) 

THIS  is  a  big  book,  which  can  nevertheless  be 
read  without  haste  in  a  couple  of  evenings.  It  con- 
sists of  112  full-page  plates  from  many  periods 
and  countries  (so  that  the  jam  is  spread  some- 
what thinly),  with  notes  on  them  by  Dr.  Bodo 
Cichy  and  an  essay  by  Mr.  Robert  Furneaux 
Jordan. 

The  latter  is  printed  in  very  large  type  upon 
the  bottom  third  of  over  two  hundred  pages,  so 
that  one  has  to  turn  over  every  few  seconds. 
Even  so,  it  sustains  no  physical  correspondence 
with  the  plates :  the  section  on  Roman  architec- 
ture, for  example,  begins  at  exactly  the  point 
where  the  plates  with  their  accompanying  notes 
come  to  an  end.  The  essay,  although  rather  short 
and  containing  a  few  odd  slips  (for  instance, 
Salisbury  and  Exeter  are  the  two  buildings 
chosen  to  represent  'English  monastic  churches'), 
is  well  designed  for  the  non-specialist  reader  and 
wisely  confined,  except  in  a  passage  devoted  to 
the  Parthenon,  to  broad  general  issues. 

The  notes  go  into  considerably  greater  detail 
and  their  standard  is  reliable  and  good.  They  arc 
a  translation,  and  odd  expressions  occasionally 
occur.  There  are  also  some  notable  felicities, 
such  as  the  references  to  the  'curdled  foam'  of 
the  Wieskirche,  and  to  the  avenues  of  the  park  of 
Versailles  which  'strike  into  it  from  the  palace 
like  rays'. 

It  is,  however,  on  its  plates  that  the  justifica- 
tion for  yet  another  survey  of  European  archi- 
tecture must  rest;  for  its  letterpress  in  no  way 
supersedes  nor  even  rivals  standard  works,  sucli 
as  Dr.  Nikolaus  Pevsner's  Outline.  The  plates 
are,  for  the  first  rime,  entirely  in  colour.  The 
introduction  of  colour,  if  accurate,  would  cer- 
tainly add  greatly  to  the  value  of  a  corpus  of 
arcnitectural  illustrations,  above  all  for  those 
who  have  not  seen  the  originals.  This  book  con- 
tains some  plates  of  considerable  beauty,  yet 
even  some  of  these  (an  instance  easy  to  check  is 
the  photograph  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
from  across  the  river)  bear  but  little  relationship 
to  the  truth.  It  includes  a  good  many  others 
which  can  only  be  described  as  embarrassing. 
We  find  the  note  on  the  monastery  church  at 
Gracanica  referring  to  the  'white-gray  ashlars' 
(sic),  but  the  plate  shows  a  building  as  pink  as 
the  cathedral  of  Hereford.  The  interior  of 
Peterborough  also  seems  from  the  photograph 
to  be  largely  constructed  of  pink  sandstone. 
When  colour  photographs  falsify  to  this  extent, 
their  value  is  unhappily  less  than  nil.  Broadly 
speaking,  nearly  all  the  interiors  illustrated  here 
are  seriously  at  fault.  The  standard  of  accuracy  of 
the  exteriors  is  better.  The  choice  of  viewpoint 
is  almost  uniformly  good;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  science  of  colour  photography,  which  has 
made  great  advances  in  the  last  few  years  in  the 


field  of  transparencies,  still  has  a  considerable 
distance  to  travel  before  achieving  an  equal 
reliability  on  paper. — A.C-T. 

JAHRBUCH  DER  HAMBURGER 
KUNSTSAMMLUNGEN.  VOL.  6.  Edited 
by  the  Hamburger  Kunsthalle  and  the  Mus- 
eum fur  Kunst  und  Gewerbe  Hamburg. 
Quarto.  296  pp.  with  294  illustrations  (Ham- 
burg: Dr.  Ernst  Hauswedell  &  Co.  Halfcloth 
DM  30-.) 

THE  official  Annual  Report  for  1961,  the  sixth 
in  the  series,  of  the  two  museums  in  Hamburg 
will  certainly  be  of  wider  than  of  local  interest. 
It  deals  in  the  main  with  recent  acquisitions  for 
the  town's  Kunsthalle  and  the  Museum  for  Arts 
and  Crafts.  The  latter  collection  was  enriched  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  Burgundian  Madonna  hold- 
ing the  Christ  child,  a  35  inch  high  standing 
figure  in  limestone.  The  statue,  belonging  to  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  incomplete. 
The  head  of  the  child  and  the  right  hand  of  the 
mother  are  missing;  there  arc  damages  in  other 
parts,  though  of  less  consequence.  In  spite  of  all 
this  the  fragment  has  an  enchanting  appeal.  It 
combines  in  a  moving  manner  monumental 
dignity  with  an  expression  of  pure  devotion  and 
tenderness.  The  natural,  melodious  flow  of  the 
heavy  garment's  folds,  which  does  not  obliterate 
the  graceful  bodily  movement,  leads  the  eye 
towards  the  child  held  by  the  exquisitely  carved 
left  hand  of  the  Madonna.  An  erudite  essay  by 
J.  A.  Schmoll-Eisenwerth  makes  us  acquainted 
with  the  work's  genealogical  table,  so  to  speak. 
Several  reproductions  of  sculptures  of  the  period 
arc  provided  to  demonstrate  stylistic  derivations. 
These  but  add  to  the  conviction  that  the  Ham- 
burg Madonna  is  a  unique,  a  truly  original 
creative  work.  Another  essay  in  the  Report  deals 
with  the  painting  of  a  Philosopher  by  Fragonard, 
acquired  for  the  Kunsthalle.  Here  the  author's 
(D.  Roskamp)  suggestion  of  some  stylistic 
affinity  to  Rembrandt  appears  unfounded.  Fra- 
gonard's  Philosopher  is  not  free  from  a  technic- 
ally all  too  brilliant  theatricality  certainly  alien 
to  the  Dutch  master.  A  recently  discovered 
relief  by  the  Berlin  sculptor  G.  H.  Schadow 
(1764-1850)  is  accounted  for  in  an  article  by  W. 
Grambcrg. 

Other  instructive  features  of  the  Jahrbuch  arc 
essays  devoted  to  two  German  artists,  the  painter 
Wcndel  Dietterlin  (15  50-1 599)  whose  work 
heralds  the  era  of  the  decorative  art  of  the 
German  Baroque,  and  on  the  graphic  artist 
H.Th.Whcle,  for  whose  fine  drawings  of  views 
in  the  Caucasus,  commissioned  by  Czar  Alex- 
ander I,  Goethe  found  some  words  of  praise. 
Interesting  too,  and  rather  amusing,  is  the  record 
of  a  correspondence  between  A.  Lichtwark,  the 
then  Director  of  the  Kunsthalle,  and  Lovis 
Corinth  concerning  portraits  which  the  artist 
was  to  paint  for  the  museum.  Yet,  the  museums' 
examples  of  contemporary  art,  as  far  as  repro- 
duced, are  disappointing.  Some  of  them  arc 
insipid,  others  crude  and  childish.  The  old  and 
the  new  bound  together  in  one  volume  make 
the  unbridgeable  discrepancy  between  old  and  the 
'progressive'  new  strikingly  apparent.  Typogra- 
phy and  printing  are  of  high  standard. — J.O.F. 


Chinese  Decorative  Art 

By  MARTIN  FEDDERSEN.  This  copiously 
illustrated  work,  now  fully  brought  up  to  date 
from  the  second  German  edition  of  1955,  is  the 
only  existing  book  that  covers  the  whole  field  of 
Chinese  decorative  art  in  a  single  volume.  With 
229  plates,  8  of  them  in  colour,  maps  and  charts. 

45/-. 

The  Ceramic  Art 
of  Korea 

By  CHEWON  KIM  &  GODFREY  ST  G.  M. 
GOMPERTZ.  A  monograph  on  Korean  pottery 
and  porcelain,  illustrating  examples  from  the 
Duksoo  Palace,  the  Korean  National  Museum, 
and  collections  in  private  hands.  Many  of  the 
examples  have  never  been  published  before. 
With  100  plates,  32  of  them  in  colour.  63/-. 

The  Arts  of 
the  Japanese  Sword 

By  B.  W.  ROBINSON.  The  first  volume  in  a  new 
series,  the  arts  of  the  east  edited  by  Basil  Gray, 
is  a  detailed  and  scholarly  study  of  the  history 
and  evolution  of  the  sword  in  Japan.  With  100 
plates,  4  of  them  in  colour.  63/-. 

Nineteenth  Century 
British  Glass 

By  HUGH  WAKEFIELD.  The  first  volume  in 
a  new  series  of  fabfr  monographs  on  gi  vss, 
edited  by  R.  J.  Charleston.  With  100  plates,  4  of 
them  in  colour.  (October)  50/-. 

A  Fifteenth  Century 
Italian  Plutarch 

By  CHARLES  MITCHELL.  In  the  FABER 

LIBRARY    OF    ILLUMINATED     MANUSCRIPTS.  Mr 

Mitchell  contributes  an  Introduction  and  notes 
on  each  of  the  10  large  colour  plates.  25/-. 


The  Douce  Apocalypse 

By  A.  G.  and  W.  O.  HASSALL.  Another  new 
title  in  the  fabfr  library  of  illuminated 
manuscripts.  With   10  large  colour  plates. 

(September)  25/-. 
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DIE  LANDGRAFLICHE  PORZELLAN- 
MANUFAKTUR  KASSEL:  By  Dr.  Sieg- 
fried Ducret.  Brunswick  i960:  Klinkhardt  &. 
Biermann.  150  pi.  +  4  colour.  95  DM. 

THE  porcelain  factory  of  Kassel  has,  not  alto- 
gether unjustly,  been  much  neglected  in  the  past 
by  the  historians  of  German  porcelain.  Now, 
with  the  production  of  Dr.  Ducret's  new  book, 
it  has  become  one  of  the  most  fully  documented 
and  splendidly  recorded  in  the  whole  literature 
of  ceramics.  Friedrich  II,  Landgraf  von  Hessen, 
established  his  porcelain  factory  in  1766:  that  is, 
at  a  time  when  the  great  period  of  German 
porcelain  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  few 
examples  of  its  wares  that  have  hitherto  been 
recognised  have  not  been  sufficiently  striking  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  student.  Dr.  Ducret, 
whose  claim  to  be  the  foremost  authority  on 
porcelain  on  the  Continent  is  now  established 
beyond  challenge,  discovered  by  a  fortunate 
chance  that  a  large  quantity  of  original  docu- 
ments covering  the  whole  history  of  the  factory 
were  preserved  in  the  State  Archive  at  Marburg. 
From  this  collection  Dr.  Ducret  has  extracted  a 
great  deal  of  outstanding  interest  to  the  serious 
student  of  ceramic  history.  Not  only  does  he 
tell  us  the  history  of  the  factory,  but  gives  a 
complete  list  of  the  employees  and  reproduces  in 
facsimile  the  original  sales  and  stock  sheets  of  the 
factory,  thus  making  possible  an  understanding 
not  only  of  the  character  of  its  production  but 
of  its  whole  business  organisation.  Finally  he 
brings  us  into  close  contact  with  many  of  the 
best  known  arcanists  and  decorators  of  eight- 
eenth-century porcelain  by  printing,  in  many 
cases  in  facsimile,  the  letters  they  wrote  to  the 
factory  applying  for  appointment  there.  The 
black  and  white  illustrations,  many  of  them 
showing  the  objects  in  their  actual  size,  give  an 
excellent  survey  of  the  range  of  production. 
Greater  familiarity  with  the  factory  and  its  pro- 
ductions is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  major  revi- 
sion of  the  artistic  rating  which  has  hitherto  been 
accorded  it.  A  number  of  the  figures  is  taken 
directly  from  Meissen  models,  but  the  factory 
had  at  least  one  gifted  modeller,  who  was  res- 
ponsible for  a  group  of  bold  and  original  models, 
amongst  them  a  lively  Winter  and  a  most  ele- 
gant Venus  with  Cupid.  The  quality  of  the 
colour  plates  is  admirable  and  both  author  and 
publisher  are  to  be  congratulated  on  so  hand- 
some an  addition  to  the  literature  of  ceramics. 
Its  publication  has  been  made  possible  by  a 
grant  from  the  Ceramica  fund  in  Basel.— J.F.H. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

by  Ruari  McLean 

SIENA  by  1  itus  Burckhardt  was  first  published 
by  Urs  Graf-Verlag,  in  German,  in  1958,  and 
has  now  been  published  in  English  by  Oxford 
University  Press  at  50s.  The  colour  photographs 
of  Siena  and  the  country  round,  by  the  author, 
arc  beautiful,  which  even  the  best  colour  photos 
rarely  are  by  the  time  they  have  been  reproduced 
and  printed.  They  have  achieved  something  of 
the  quality  of  the  Sienese  murals  themselves, 
several  of  which  arc  also  reproduced  in  colour. 
There  are  28  colour  plates,  all  printed  letterpress 


Books  and  The 
Bel  grave  Library 

Readers,  especially  in  some  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  world,  may  like  to  know  that 
any  book  reviewed  on  these  pages,  or 
shown  under  'Books  Received',  can  be 
ordered  by  post  from  The  Bclgravc 
Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London, 
S.W.18. 


on  art  paper  from  blocks  made  by  Schwitter  of 
Basle  and  tipped  onto  the  cartridge  text  pages. 
There  are  also  sixteen  pages  of  black  and  white 
illustrations  printed  by  photogravure  and  a  large 
number  of  excellent  line  blocks.  The  book  was 
printed  by  Otto  Walter  of  Olten  and  is  one  of 
the  most  visually  attractive  topographical  works 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 

A  succession  of  interiors 

ALSO  about  places,  but  of  a  totally  different 
character,  is  Les  riussites  de  la  decoration  francaises 
ig^o-ig6o,  published  by  Editions  du  Pont 
Royal.  It  is  an  anthology,  nearly  all  of  contem- 
porary interiors,  all  of  private  castles  or  houses  or 
apartments  in  France,  from  the  pages  of  Maison 
&  Jar  din;  there  is  hardly  a  single  human  being  in 
any  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  illus- 
trations, and  the  first  impact  of  the  book  may 
well  produce  ennui  at  the  sight  of  such  a  succes- 
sion of  interiors,  which  in  black  and  white  have  a 
tendency  to  look  monotonous.  To  photograph 
a  room,  or  part  of  a  room,  and  keep  it  interesting 
without  people,  is  not  easy.  A  closer  look  at  this 
volume,  however,  is  extremely  rewarding. 
Nearly  every  room  illustrated  bears  the  mark  of 
personality  (sometimes  of  well-known  person- 
alities, such  as  Bernard  Buffet,  or  Andre  Mau- 
rois),  and  every  room  contains  remarkable 
pictures,  wallpapers,  objets  d'art,  furniture,  tapes- 
tries, carpets,  and  interior  design  ideas.  The  re- 
productions, by  letterpress  and  photogravure, 
include  many  pages  in  colour.  The  anthology 
has  a  great  deal  more  variety  than  appears  at 
first  sight,  and  is  divided  into  sections  entitled 


ill;  —  Tiranti 

As  specialists  we  carry  one  of 
the  largest  stocks  in  the  world 
on  fine  arts.  Enquiries  for  books 
reviewed  here  or  any  other  art 
book,  will  have  our 
immediate  attention. 


72  Charlotte  Street  London  W.l 


Castles  and  Cottages;  Paris  apartments;  The 
tools  of  the  Decorator  (e.g.  colour,  wallpaper, 
trompe  I'ocil,  etc.) ;  and  a  series  of  studies  of  the 
main  kinds  of  rooms.  The  large  paper  size,  12$ 
in.  x  9 J  in.,  has  been  well  exploited  for  a 
number  of  impressive  full-page  bleeds.  Definite- 
ly a  book  to  be  studied  by  all  readers  of  Thr 
Connoisseur. 

Bruegel 

THE  Phaidon  complete  edition  of  Brucgel's 
drawings  (63s.),  by  the  late  Ludwig  Munz,  is  in 
the  classic  Phaidon  tradition:  the  Introduction 
and  Catalogue  admirably  set  in  Bembo,  and  the 
two  hundred  and  five  reproductions  excellently 
printed  from  half-tone  blocks  on  art  paper. 
Bruegel's  only  watercolour  is  reproduced  in 
colour  by  photo-litho.  The  printing  is  by  Hunt, 
Barnard  of  Aylesbury;  blockmakcr  and  paper- 
maker,  who  might  well  have  been  credited  in  an 
important  work  as  carefully  and  finely  produced 
as  this,  are  not  mentioned.  The  binding,  in  a 
coarse-weave  linen  often  used  for  Phaidon 
books,  and  blocked  in  brown  ink  from  Albertus 
type,  is  from  the  design  point  of  view  a  dis- 
appointment. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  docs  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later.) 

The  Private  Library.  Volume  3.  No.  5. 
January  1961.  Private  Libraries  Association 
(28  Parkfield  Crescent,  North  Harrow, 
Middlesex).  Members  only,  annual  subscrip- 
tion one  guinea  per  annum. 

Musical  Boxes.  A  History  and  an  Apprecia- 
tion: By  John  E.  T.  Clark.  Third  Edition 
(revised).  London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin. 
42s.  net. 

Adventures  in  Art.  A  Guide  to  Gallery- 
Going:  By  Howard  Daniel.  London: 
Abelard-Schuman  Ltd.  25s.  net. 

The  National  Museum  of  Wales.  Fifty-third 
Annual  Report  1959-60.  Cardiff:  The 
National  Museum  of  Wales. 

Leeds  Art  Calendar.  No.  43.  1961.  Leeds: 
Leeds  Art  Calendar  (c/o  E.  M.  Arnold,  12 
Butterlcy  Street,  Leeds  10). 

Architectural  Drawings  from  the  Collection 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects: Foreword  byjames  C.  Palmer.  London : 
Alec  Tiranti  Ltd.  5s.  net. 

Le  Cabinet  des  Estampes.  Trente  Annees 
d' Acquisitions  1930-1960.  Bruxelles:  Bibli- 
otheque  Royale  de  Belgique  (5  rue  du  Musec). 

A  Fifteenth  Century  Italian  Plutarch. 
(British  Museum  Add.  MS.  22318):  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Charles 
Mitchell.  London:  Faber  &  Faber  (Faber 
Library  of  Illuminated  Manuscripts).  25s.  net. 

Carisbrooke  Castle  Museum.  A  Guide  to  the 
Collections:  By  J.  D.  Jones,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Scot.,  A.M.A.  Newport,  I.O.W. :  Carisbrooke 
Castle  Museum.  2s.  6d.  (2s.  iod.  including 
postage). 
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Contributed  by  Adrian  Bury 


Round  about  the  Galleries 


Crawhall  Centenary 

TO  describe  a  painter  or  poet  of  genius  as  a 
little  or  minor  master  has  an  invidious  tang. 
If  any  of  his  work  is  perfect  he  must  take  an  im- 
portant place  in  aesthetics.  The  centenary  of 
Joseph  Crawhall,  bom  20th  August  1861,  recalls 
a  Northumbrian  animal  and  bird  painter  of 
exceptional  merit.  It  is  fitting  that  the  Reid 
Galleries  should  be  holding  a  Crawhall  Cen- 
tenary exhibition  at  23  Cork  Street;  for  it  was 
Mr.  Graham  Reid's  grandfather,  Alexander 
Reid,  who  sponsored  Crawhall's  first  exhibition 
at  Glasgow  in  1894.  Thanks  to  the  courteous 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Andrew  Hannah  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  Glasgow  Art  Galleries  we  have 
the  rare  pleasure  of  seeing  in  London  for  a  brief 
while  many  of  the  artist's  best  works.  Crawhall, 
known  to  his  intimate  friends  as  the  'Great 
Silence',  presumably  because  of  his  taciturnity, 
was  the  most  inspired  of  amateurs  in  the  sense 
that  he  worked  rather  for  the  sheer  joy  of 
creation  than  with  ulterior  thought  of  fame  and 
money.  Educated  as  an  artist  by  his  father,  him- 
self a  draughtsman  and  writer  whose  books 
have  become  classics  in  their  way,  young  Joe 
dedicated  himself  from  childhood  to  painting 
animals  and  birds,  when  he  was  not  engaged  in 
sport,  especially  riding,  in  which  he  was  also 
an  expert. 

The  essential  quality  of  Crawhall's  style  is  that 
he  worked  from  memory.  He  would  look  at  an 
animal  or  bird  for  a  long  time  and,  as  it  were, 
engrave  its  form  and  colours  on  his  mind,  and 
then  express  the  subject  whei:  he  was  in  the 
mood  to  draw  and  paint.  This  method,  com- 
bined with  masterly  watercolour  technique, 
gave  unique  authority  and  spontaneity  of  effect. 

An  early  member  of  the  Glasgow  School, 
working  with  Guthrie,  Melville,  George  Henry 
and  Walton  in  their  youth,  Crawhall  was  in- 
fluenced by  their  ideals  as  in  turn  they  were 
influenced  by  his. 

The  artist  seldom  exhibited,  but  his  work, 
greatly  admired  by  such  wealthy  and  fastidious 
collectors  as  the  Burrells  and  the  Coatses, 
brought  him  into  prominence  in  spite  of  him- 
self. It  was  Sir  William  Burrell  who  ultimately 
presented  his  splendid  Crawhalls  to  the  Glasgow 
Art  Galleries.  Many  of  these  pictures  are  now  to 
be  seen  at  the  Reid  Galleries.  Crawhall,  never 
robust  in  health,  died  in  London  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two. 

At  the  same  galleries  are  several  examples  of 
the  work  of  Albert  Houthuesen,  born  coincident- 
ally  in  the  year  of  Crawhall's  death.  He  came  to 
England  when  a  child  from  Amsterdam,  and 
after  various  vicissitudes  in  youth  worked  out  his 
destiny,  retaining  an  allegiance  to  certain  old  and 
new  Dutch  masters,  but  emerging  a  sincere 
personality  in  modern  art.  His  first  one-man 


show  at  Reid's  last  May  was  a  deserved  success. 
Using  colour  with  great  force,  Houthuesen 
expresses  his  ideas  with  an  appealing  mystical 
approach  to  whatever  subject  moves  him.  His 
still-life  and  sea  pictures  are  unforgettable  in 
their  intensity. 

Religious  Goya 

ONE  does  not  generally  associate  Goya  with 
sacred  paintings.  Nor  are  they  well  known  like 
those  of  his  compatriot,  Murillo.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  he  painted  a  large 
number,  and  among  the  more  important  is  The 
Annunciation,  which  was  commissioned  by  the 
Duke  of  Medinaceli  in  1785.  By  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  age  of  reason  may 
be  said  to  have  reduced  most  European  religious 
art  to  virtuosity.  The  faith  so  movingly  inherent 
in  the  early  Italian,  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools 
had  departed.  But  whatever  Goya  did,  whether 
religious,  portrait,  satirical  paintings,  drawings 
and  etchings,  has  the  mark  of  his  potent  and 
independent  mind. 

I  was  impressed  to  see  at  Messrs.  Wildenstein's 
the  study  (16  X  ioj  ins.),  for  the  aforesaid 
Annunciation.  Here  is  the  great  Spanish  artist 
in  the  impassioned  mood  that  frequently  accom- 
panies an  initial  conception  preparatory  for  the 
large  finished  work.  We  can  imagine  Goya 
brushing  in  this  brilliant  composition  in  an  hour 
or  two,  and  being  well  pleased  with  the  result  as 
he  was  entitled  to  be.  Dating  from  about  1785, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  completed  work 
is  still  in  the  Osuna  Collection.  Goya  became 
friendly  with  this  ducal  family  about  1785.  Hugh 
Stokes  in  his  Francisco  Goya  writes  'Goya's 
friendship  with  the  ducal  house  of  Osuna  com- 
menced about  1785.  The  Duchess  had  married 
her  cousin  the  ninth  Duke,  and  brought  con- 
siderable property  to  an  already  important 
family.  She  was  celebrated  for  her  good  taste,  as 
well  as  her  enormous  wealth,  and  she  was  un- 
doubtedly attracted  to  the  personal  charm  of  the 
artist.  Her  name  has  not  escaped  the  scandalous 
gossip  which  besmudged  every  patrician  lady 
who  entered  Goya's  studio,  but  there  appears  to 
be  less  truth  in  this  legend  than  in  most  of  the 
others.  She  gave  Goya  innumerable  com- 
missions, which  extended  over  fourteen  years, 
die  first  being  a  portrait  of  herself  and  of  her 
husband'. 

The  sketch  for  The  Annunciation  came  from 
the  Collection  of  the  Marques  de  Casa  Torres, 
and  has  been  well  documented  and  reproduced 
several  times,  particularly  in  A.  L.  Mayer's  books 
on  the  artist.  It  was  published  as  recently  as  1959 
in  Sanchez-Canton's  Vida  y  Obros  de  Goya, 
appeared  in  Bordeaux,  Exposition  Goya,  195 1, 
and  is  cited  by  Sanchez  Canton,  Goya  pintor 
religioso,  'Revista  de  ideas  esteticas'  (Vol.  4., 
July-December,  1946). 


A  Fine  Ladbrooke 

RAYNER  MACCONNAL  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  tastefully  adapted  premises  in  Dover 
Street,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  there  recently 
many  examples  of  English  landscape  art.  I  refer 
especially  to  Robert  Ladbrooke's  picture  On  the 
Yare,  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  river  scene 
with  a  bridge,  barges,  rowing  boats,  an  ancient 
bam,  trees  and  figures.  No  part  of  this  large 
painting  (40  X  56  ins.)  has  failed  to  hold  the 
attention  of  the  artist  to  the  ultimate  degree  of 
subtle  finish.  A  captious  critic  might  complain 
that  it  is  overloaded  with  incident,  in  which  case 
he  will  have  misunderstood  Ladbrooke's  in- 
tention. It  is  precisely  because  of  its  conscienti- 
ously realistic  effect  that  such  art  has  won  a 
supreme  place  in  public  regard. 

Ladbrooke  was  a  friend  of  Crome  and  much 
influenced  by  him.  Indeed,  they  began  to  paint 
as  boys  together.  But  some  quarrel  in  1816  over 
the  policy  of  the  Norwich  Society  of  Artists 
brought  about  an  estrangement,  Ladbrooke  and 
others  seceding  to  form  their  own  group  and  to 
hold  a  rival  exhibition.  This  proved  a  failure  and 
there  was  a  reconciliation  between  Crome  and 
Ladbrooke. 

Much  is  known  about  the  Norwich  School 
and  the  relationships  of  the  members;  but  one 
would  like  to  know  more  about  F.  W.  Watts,  a 
landscape  painter  so  close  akin  in  style  to  Con- 
stable as  to  have  been  among  his  earliest  artist- 
adniirers.  He  exhibited  between  1821  and  1862, 
and  of  recent  years  his  works  have  been  on  a 
rising  market.  Not  only  did  Watts  assimilate 
Constable's  manner,  he  painted  identical  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  Flatford  Mill  and  Vale  oj  Ded- 
ham,  both  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Rayner 
MacConnal  Gallery. 

Some  important  foreign  works  hang  agree- 
ably with  these  English  scenes,  as,  for  example,  a 
voluptuously  wrought  Gaspar  Verbruggen  of 
fruit,  flowers  and  a  lute,  and  Summer,  by  Andries 
Vermuelen. 

In  Select  Company 

IN  the  matter  of  texture  of  old  stone  and  wood, 
whether  sculptured  or  in  their  natural  state,  John 
Sell  Cotman  is  invariably  true.  His  feeling  for 
antiquities  was  probably  inborn,  and  it  was  but 
logical  that  he  should  enjoy  expressing  it  in 
watercolour.  A  case  in  point  is  a  sensitive  work 
(7 J  X  6  ins.)  at  the  Spink  Galleries  (5/7  King 
Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.i).  The  subject 
is  The  Font,  Aylsham  Church,  Norfolk.  While 
fundamentally  a  documentary,  this  watercolour 
is  a  lesson  in  the  artist's  skill  in  filling  a  very 
small  area  with  beautifully  contrasted  patterns 
of  light,  dark  and  colours.  It  came  from  the 
Bulwer  and  Craig-Henderson's  collectic 

At  the  same  galleries  there  is  an  bite  or  of  a 
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Gothic  Crypt  by  Constable,  an  unusual  subject 
for  this  artist.  Also,  collectors  who  regard 
Mueller,  as  I  do,  as  an  important  and  very  versa- 
tile early  nineteenth-century  landscape  painter, 
will  enjoy  his  Welsh  River  Scene.  It  has  some 
affinity  with  David  Cox's  style.  Young  Mueller 
instructed  his  senior  in  oil  painting,  and  this 
example  would  seem  to  have  come  under  Cox's 
watercolour  style. 

A  Turner  Coast  of  Naples  and  Sorrento,  painted 
about  1 819,  is  a  curious  throw-back  to  his  earlier 
manner.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Turner  Exhibi- 
tion in  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery  in  1953. 
Collectors  who  love  good  pictures  apart  from 
great  names  will  be  attracted  to  a  most  accom- 
plished painting  by  William  Linton  (1791-1876) 
of  a  bridge  and  old  houses,  and  one  by  F.  G.  G. 
Lepaulle  (1804-1886)  of  Richmond.  Linton  was 
a  foundation-member  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  travelled  much  abroad  and  wrote 
authoritatively  on  colours,  ancient  and  modem. 

A  Fine  Munnings 

IN  Vol.  11  (p.278)  of  his  Autobiography,  Sir 
Alfred  Munnings  recorded  with  inimitable, 
graphic  effect  his  life  among  the  gipsies  and  hop- 
pickers  near  Alton  in  Hampshire.  It  was  a 
neighbourhood  prolific  in  subjects  that  he  loved 
painting.  'Each  year  I  had  gone  to  my  old 
haunts  near  Alton,  painting  the  Fraternity,  and 
hop-picking  time  was  drawing  near  for  yet 
another  effort.'  These  efforts  resulted  in  some  of 
his  best  pictures:  for  instance,  Gypsy  Life  and 
Arrival  at  Epsom  Downs,  which  are  now  in  the 
Aberdeen  and  Birmingham  Art  Galleries  respec- 
tively. Relating  to  that  period  is  The  Hop- 
pickers  Return  (20  x  24  ins.)  at  the  St.  James's 
Galleries  (Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W.I.).  How 
full  of  movement,  character  and  colour  it  is,  and 
as  fresh  as  when  it  was  painted  about  forty  years 
ago.  This  is  a  Munnings  at  his  most  confident 
and  vigorous. 

Dutch  Conversation  Piece 

A  SENTIMENT  of  unostentatious  luxury, 
distinguished  taste,  and  domestic  bliss  character- 
ises the  picture  The  Reynier  Pauw  Family  by 
Cornelis  Holsteyn,  reproduced  in  colour  in  an- 
other part  of  this  issue  (Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed,  41 
New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i.).  Husband  and 
wife  and  four  children  are  posed  in  the  gardens  of 
the  manor  house  called  Westwijck.  There  is  a 
renaissance  touch  about  that  house,  formal 
gardens  and  classical  statues  in  the  background. 
Holland's  new  freedom,  increasing  trade  and 
general  prosperity  greatly  favoured  the  arts 
during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  innumerable  were  the  painters  who  ex- 
pressed the  happy  condition  of  life  at  that  time. 

Cornelis  Holsteyn  could  not  have  made  a  more 
dignified  design  for  this  plein  air  conversation 
piece,  the  whole  of  which  is  painted  with 
obvious  joie  de  vivre,  including  even  such 
minute  details  as  the  flowers  in  the  immediate 
foreground.  He  was  born  at  Haarlem  in  161 8, 
;uid  died  there  in  1658.  Pupil  of  his  father,  Pieter 
Holsteyn,  he  was  a  master  of  many  subjects,  and 
also  a  skilful  engraver,  using  his  own  drawings, 
and  contributing  to  the  celebrated  Cabinet  de 
Reynst.  Bryan  states  that  he  was  Dean  of  the 


Guild  of  Delft  in  1661,  but  this  year  does  not 
agree  with  that  of  his  death  in  1658,  as  given  by 
Dr.  Wurzbach.  Holsteyn  is  represented  in  such 
Continental  galleries  as  those  at  Amsterdam, 
Haarlem,  Hanover  and  Vienna.  The  size  of  the 
Reynier-Pauw  picture  is  41  x  67  ins.  It  is  signed 
C.  Holsteyn f 

Beauty  of  Children 

I  DOUBT  if  any  artist  could  have  expressed 
with  greater  charm  and  felicity,  within  a  space  of 
12  square  inches,  the  sentiment  of  The  Bird's 
Nest,  as  seen  in  Caspar  Netscher's  picture  at  Mr. 
John  Mitchell's  Gallery  (8  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.i.).  The  element  of  surprise  on  the 
children's  faces  and  the  natural  grace  of  their 
poses  as  they  discover  the  nest  among  the  oak 
leaves,  could  not  be  more  happily  rendered"  in 
paint.  Observe  how  their  faces  and  figures  are 
resolved  in  the  sunlight  coming  through  the 
ancient  classical  arch,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
stone  vase,  with  its  cupids  in  relief,  echoes  the 
sentiment  of  the  design  as  a  whole.  In  the  hands 
of  a  lesser  artist  this  theme  could  have  become  a 
mere  commonplace  representation.  Yet  thanks 
to  Netscher's  breadth  of  style  and  profound 
knowledge  of  child  expressions  and  movement, 
the  picture  is  the  essence  of  that  truth  making  for 
fine  art. 

Caspar  Netscher  (1639-1684)  knew  all  about 
children,  for  it  is  said  that  he  had  a  dozen  of 
them,  and  maybe  used  three  of  his  own  as 
models  for  this  painting.  Born  in  Heidelberg  he 
was  an  infant  when  his  father,  painter,  sculptor 
and  engineer,  died  in  Poland.  His  mother,  a 
refugee  from  war,  fled  to  Holland,  enduring 
great  hardship  and  the  loss  of  two  of  her  children 
before  she  eventually  arrived  at  Arnheim.  Caspar 
survived  that  tragic  journey  and,  inheriting  his 
father's  gifts,  became  a  pupil  of  Hendrik  Costers 
and  later  of  Gerard  Terborch  under  whose 
refined  influence  he  fulfilled  himself.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  Netscher  set  out  for  Italy.  While  at 
Bordeaux  he  met  the  lady  who  became  his  wife 
and  returned  with  her  to  the  Hague.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Hague  Guild  in  1662  and 
received  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  1668. 

Within  his  comparatively  short  life  of  forty- 
five  years  the  artist  achieved  a  large  number  of 
pictures,  including  historical,  religious  and 
mythological  subjects  and  portraits.  The  list  of 
his  works  is  illuminating  in  that  it  proves  much 
important  patronage.  Netscher  is  well  repre- 
sented in  continental  galleries,  notably  Dresden, 
and  his  best  known  and  certainly  one  of  his  finest 
works  in  England  is  The  Lace-Maker,  signed  and 
dated  1664,  in  the  Wallace  Collection. 

Dutch  and  English 

THERE  is  a  certain  scientific  precision  about  the 
work  of  Johannes  Hubert  Prins,  bom  1757  at  the 
Hague.  Was  it  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
trained  for  the  medical  profession  in  the  first 
place,  but  was  so  devoted  to  painting  that  he 
abandoned  medicine,  the  university,  home  and 
friends  to  follow  a  career  as  artist?  A  rare  little 
picture  of  a  Dutch  canal,  bridge,  church  and 
boats  at  Messrs.  Newman  (Duke  Street,  St. 
James's,  London),  is  worked  out  in  the  extra- 


ordinary detail  typical  of  the  artist's  views  of 
Dutch  cities  and  marine  subjects.  Prins  wandered 
about  France  and  the  Brabant  accumulating 
many  drawings,  watercolours  and  etchings,  j 
Little  is  known  of  his  life  and  personality  and 
tragic  end.  It  is  recorded  that  Prins  was  drowned 
in  a  canal  at  the  Hague  in  1806. 

Also  at  the  Newman  Gallery  is  a  large  painting 
illustrating  a  scene  from  Shakespeare  called  The 
Duke's  Antechamber.  Dating  from  1869,  it  is  an 
early  work  by  Sir  William  Quiller  Orchardson.  \ 
Among  the  best  Victorian  artists  in  this  genre, 
Orchardson  was  born  in  183 1  and  had  a  con-  < 
tinuously  successful  and  happy  life.  There  is  a 
touching  story  about  his  picture  entitled  Master 
Baby  (National  Gallery  of  Scotland),  showing 
his  wife  and  their  youngest  son  on  a  couch.  It  | 
was  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  and] 
immediately  sold  to  a  collector:  'but',  writes 
Mrs.  H.  Orchardson  Gray  in  the  life  of  her  j 
father,  'my  mother  wept  so  bitterly  that  dear  I 
Quiller  got  it  back  again  .  .  .'  Many  know  at 
least  one  work  by  Orchardson,  Napoleon  on  the  ■ 
Bellerophon,  the  defeated  emperor  standing  on  j 
the  warship,  with  his  staff' in  the  background.  It  I 
was  painted  in  1880  and  is  in  the  Tate  Gallery. 

Self-taught  Sporting  Artist 

SOME  original  prints  of  hunting  subjects  by 
Samuel  Howitt  recall  a  self-taught  sporting 
artist  who  acquired  a  spirited  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Howitt's  ancestry  has  long  been  obscure, 
but  recent  research  by  Major  Gerald  Hamilton- 
Edwards  tends  to  prove  that  he  was  bom  in 
London,  son  of  Thomas  Howitt,  junr.  The 
latter  was  baptized  at  St.  Swithin's,  London 
Stone,  24th  February,  1726/7.  Thomas  Howitt 
was  descended  from  Walter  Hewitt  (sic)  of 
Dorchester,  Dorset,  mentioned  in  the  municipal 
records  1625  and  1646.  Samuel  Howitt's  mother 
was  Elizabeth  Heatham,  a  Quaker,  subsequently  j 
baptized  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth. 

Henry  Angelo's  Reminiscences  give  an  amusing 
account  of  Samuel  Howitt,  who  was  as  con- 
vivial as  he  was  irresponsible,  especially  as  the 
husband   of  Rowlandson's   handsome  sister, 
Elizabeth.  None  the  less,  he  must  have  been  an  I 
indefatigable  worker,  for  his  prints,  drawings  and  j 
watercolours  are  very  numerous.  Howitt  knew  1 
all  about  hunting,  shooting  and  fishing  of  all  | 
kinds,  as  he  was  an  enthusiastic  participant.  His  I 
Collection  of  British  Field  Sports,  published  by  j 
Orme  in  1807,  and  reissued  recently  by  Traylen 
of  Guildford,  has  become  a  classic.  The  original 
prints  at  the  Parker  Gallery,  London,  are  part  of 
that  series,  and  among  the  best  of  the  artist's 
many  activities  with  the  pencil,  tints  and  etching 
needle. 

Mr.  Vanderkar's  New  London  Gallery 

DENNIS  Vanderkar,  now  as  internationally 
well-known  as  a  fine  art  dealer  as  his  father,  and 
his  father-in-law,  Katz  of  Dieren,  has  opened  his 
first  art  gallery.  This  is  at  14  Mason's  Yard,  Duke 
Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.i.  The  recent 
opening  was  the  occasion  for  the  display  of  a 
sensational  still-life  by  Cornelis  de  Heem;  a 
picture  which  had  hung  for  300  years  in  Gena- 
detet  Castle,  near  Cleve,  Germany. 
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IN  THE  GALLERIES 


(Left,  top  to  bottom).  Sir 
Alfred  Munnings.  The  Hop 
Pickers  Return,  20  24  in. 
Si.  James's  Gallery.  Fox  Hunt- 
ing print.  The  Parker  Gallery. 
Johannes  Hubert  Prins.  Dutch 
canal,  bridge,  church  and  boats, 
12J  x  15!  in.  M.  Newman 
Gallery.  Robert  Ladbrooke. 
On  the  Yare,  40  -  56  in.  The 
Rayner  MacConnal  Gallery. 
(Above).  Caspar  Netscher. 
The  Bird's  Nest,  13.J  x  IlJ  in. 
The  John  Mitchell  Gallery. 
(Right).  Goya.  The  Annuncia- 
tion, 16J  10J  in.  The 
Wildenstein  Gallery. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

The  Artist  and  The  Book  (i860- 1960)    :    New  Armouries 
Italian  Bronze  Statuettes    :    Erickson  Collection 


THE  sumptuous  catalogue  of  the  current 
exhibition  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston,  in  which  over  300  books  are  on  show, 
is  entitled  The  Artist  and  the  Book:  i$6o-ig6o. 

It  must  be  said  at  once  that  this  is  not  an  ex- 
hibition of  book  illustration  or  about  book 
illustrators.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive 
demonstration  ever  devised  of  what  the  great 
creative  artists  have  done  in  utilising  the  book 
as  an  art  form,  and  where  there  has  been  a  com- 
bined effort  by  artist,  printer  and  publisher  to 
produce  books  which  are  in  themselves  works 
of  art.  These  are,  therefore,  rare  books:  limited 
editions  on  which  the  highest  achievement  of 
mind  and  hand  has  been  reached.  They  are 
books  for  museums  and  collectors  and  biblio- 
philes, costing  hundreds,  sometimes  thousands, 
of  pounds  a  copy. 

Something  like  two  thirds  of  the  exhibition  is 
the  product  of,  or  inspired  from,  French  presses. 
The  French  call  these  books  'livres  de  peintrcs' 
and  treasure  them  as  collectors  of  old  master 
drawings  treasure  their  albums  and  portfolios. 
It  is  the  production  of  this  century  that  makes  up 
the  bulk  of  the  collection,  for  the  Ecole  dc  Paris 
has  been  particularly  understanding  of  the 
printing  processes  available  to  graphic  work  in 
etching,  lithography  and  engraving.  Reproduc- 
tion of  original  work  by  mechanical  processes 
lias  been  brought  to  a  fine  pitch  of  excellence, 
but  it  must  be  re-iterated  that  these  works  are 
original  prints  done  one  by  one  by  hand  from 
the  artist's  block  or  plate,  and  as  such  have  a 


direct  contact  which  the  finest  reproduction 
could  never  achieve.  The  richness  of  tone  in  a 
Rouault  lithograph,  for  instance,  can  never  be 
reproduced  by  mechanical  work,  and  certainly 
not  etching  where  most  of  the  magic  lies  in  the 
inking  and  cleaning  of  the  plate  so  that  the  in- 
finite variety  of  thickness  and  depth  of  line  can 
be  perfectly  revealed  on  paper. 

It  is  a  moving  thing  to  see  the  loving  care 
which  these  great  creative  artists  have  lavished 
on  books.  The  virtuoso  performance  must  be 
eschewed,  even  by  Picasso,  for  a  book  is  an  in- 
timate thing,  to  be  handled — almost  fondled — 
for  its  tactile  and  visible  qualities,  and  for  the 
mind  to  feast  on  quietly  and  slowly,  musing  on 
the  perfect  harmony  of  picture  and  text,  page 
size,  print,  paper  texture,  bindings. 

Chaucer  and  Burne-Jones 

These  sensuous  demands  have  been  better 
understood  by  the  moderns  than  by  the  tradi- 
tional or  academic  artists  in  recent  times 
though  the  nineteenth  century  was,  in  a  different 
style,  very  active.  Of  these,  pride  of  place  must 
surely  go  to  the  magnificent  edition  of  Chaucer 
illustrated  by  Burne-Jones,  decorated  by  William 
Morris,  and  published  by  him  from  the  Kelm- 
scott  Press.  Poor  William  Morris,  sadly  abused 
as  a  mediaeval  pastichcur,  but  what  a  positive 
master  of  hand-made  craftsmanship  ! 

Inevitably  personal  preferences  must  be 
allowed  to  the  selectors  of  such  an  exhibition  as 
this  catalogue  records,  but  a  range  that  starts 


with  Daumicr  and  Corot  and  goes  on  througlj 
Dore,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  and  Beardsley  to  Joaij 
Miro  cannot  be  criticised  for  omission. 

This  catalogue  should  be  and  will  be  a  very 
valuable  reference  work  for  museums,  libraric; 
and  collectors  of  'livres  dc  peintres'  all  ovei 
the  world.  It  should  also  act  as  an  inspiratior 
and  encouragement  to  printers  and  publisher! 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  to  commission 
editions  de  luxe  from  our  own  vigorous  contem- 
porary school  as  a  stimulus  to  their  (and  our) 
creative  powers  and  literary  imagination. 

Tower  of  London 

SIR  JAMES  MANN,  Master  of  the  Tower  of, 
London  Armouries,  and  his  staff  always  have  the 
happy  knack  of  arranging  the  display  of  arms, 
and  armour  in  the  most  fortunate  and  interesting 
manner  for  those  who  later  come  to  view  them. 
This  is  particularly  apparent  in  'The  New 
Armouries'  recently  opened.  They  lie  to  the 
south-east  of  the  White  Tower.  The  great 
armour  for  an  elephant,  brought  from  India  by 
the  first  Lord  Clive  and  probably  a  trophy  of  the 
battle  of  Plasscy  in  1757,  dominates  the  arms  and 
armour  from  India,  Persia,  Tibet  and  the  Near 
and  Far  East  on  the  entrance  floor.  On  the  first 
floor  is  now  arranged  the  extensive  collection  of 
European  firearms  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  This  continues  the  scries  of 
earlier  firearms  in  the  White  Tower,  from  which 
they  have  been  transferred. 


Two  horological  items  from  the  Bloch-Pimentel  Sale  held  at  Hotel  Drouot  (Me.  Ader) .  (Left  below) . 
A  gilt  watch  in  the  form  of  a  book,  the  interior  with  a  figure  of  Venus  with  an  hour-glass  and  an 
inscription  Hodie  Mihi  Cras  Tibi,  dated  1624,  which  secured  19,500  N.F.  (Right).  Gold  and  enamel 
watch  mounted  with  diamonds  decorated  with  classical  and  other  scenes,  the  movement  by  C. 
Raillard,  Paris,  formerly  in  the  Blot  Gamier  Collection:  45,000  N.F.  £1  =  13  64  NF. 
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Two  important  master  paintings  from  the  Erickson  Collection  which 
will  be  sold  (10  from  the  Erickson  Trust,  12  from  the  Estate)  at  the 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  New  York,  on  November  15  at  8  p.m.: 
Aristotle  contemplating  the  bust  of  Homer,  55J  53!  in.,  by  Rembrandt; 
and  La  Liseuse,  32  <  25  in.,  by  Fragonard. 


The  Ilbert  Collection 

FINEST  in  the  world  for  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  time-keeping  and  of  the  development 
of  clocks  and  watches  from  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  late  nineteenth  century,  a 
representative  display  of  the  Ilbert  ( Collection 
is  now  on  view  in  the  King  Edward  VII  Gallery 
at  the  British  Museum.  The  unexhibited  portion 
is  also  available  to  students. 


Pordenone  and  Our  Cover 

AUTHENTIC  and  signed  paintings  by  Giovanni 
Antonio  Licinio,  called  Pordenone,  are  now 
excessively  rare.  The  appearance  of  one  on  the 
market  at  the  present  time  is  therefore  an  art 
event  of  high  importance,  particularly  when  it  is 
an  example  which  has  the  beauty,  quality  and 
artistic  mastery  of  the  one  shown  on  the  cover  of 
this  issue.  It  was  at  one  time  in  the  Langton 
Douglas  Collection  and  was  reproduced  by 
Giuseppe  Fiocco  in  his  book  on  Pordenone 
(plate  12).  It  is  possibly  the  earliest  known  work 
by  this  highly  esteemed  and  important  artist. 

When  the  painting  was  in  the  Langton 
Douglas  Collection,  and  when  Fiocco  published 
it,  the  signature  was  not  apparent,  it  having  been 


Plate  118  (reduced),  Cat.  No.  121,  Seated  Peasant  Asleep,  c. 
1565,  a  drawing  now  lost  (Kupferstichkabinett,  Dresden) : 
from  The  Drawings  of  Pieter  Bruegel,  complete  edition  by 
the  late  Ludwig  Miinz  (63s.  net,  Phaidon  Press,  London). 


lost  in  varnish.  The  recent  careful  cleaning 
revealed  the  full  signature  and  the  date. 

New  Acquisitions:  The  Whitworth 

THE  Whitworth  Art  Gallery,  University  of 
Manchester  has  recently  acquired  an  oil  painting 
by  J.  F.  Lewis,  Indoor  Gossip,  Cairo,  1873.  This  is 


the  third  oil  painting  to  be  purchased  for  the 
Whitworth  Collections  since  the  University  took 
over  the  Gallery.  Under  the  new  collecting 
policy  the  Gallery  is  anxious  to  acquire  oil 
paintings  which  are  of  interest  to  its  existing 
collection  of  English  drawings  and  watercolours. 
Lewis  was  hitherto  only  represented  by  a  large, 
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Five  paintings,  including  these  three,  and  two  tapestry  fire  screens,  were  recently  stolen  from  Montacute  House,  Somerset.  Here  illustrated  are' 
(left  to  right):  Sir  George  Ramsay  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn;  Colonel  Isaac  Gale,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  and  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 


brilliantly-coloured  watercolour,  A  Spanish 
Fiesta,  and  this  new  acquisition  adds  strength  to 
the  representation  of  works  by  nineteenth- 
century  British  artists  working  in  foreign  parts. 

The  Friends  of  the  Whitworth  have  purchased 
a  drawing  by  Sir  Stanley  Spencer,  The  Design 
Class,  1 928,  in  memory  of  Professor  W.  H.  Lang. 
This  is  a  study  in  pencil  and  watercolour  for  the 
oil  painting  of  the  same  subject.  It  is  the  first 
important  figure  group  by  Spencer  to  be  ac- 
quired for  the  Whitworth. 

Also  on  view  at  the  Gallery  for  the  first  time 
arc  two  of  the  four  drawings  from  the  L.  M. 
Angus-Butterworth  Gift.  These  are  Nightmare  by 
Henry  Fuseli  and  The  Expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve 
from  the  Garden  by  Daniele  Ricciarclli.  In  addition 
to  these,  two  watercolours  by  William  Holman 
Hunt,  Nazareth  and  the  Plain  of  Ephraim  from 
Zion,  are  also  on  show.  These  are  extremely  fine 
examples  of  landscapes  painted  by  Holman  Hunt 
in  the  Holy  Land. 

Italian  Bronze  Statuettes 

MOST  of  the  famous  small  bronzes  in  the  world, 
now  on  view  in  an  important  exhibition  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  arc  shown  to- 
gether  for  the  first  time.  The  display  has  been 
organised  jointly  with  the  Italian  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  Rijksmuseum,  and  the 
Arts  Council,  and  includes  major  loans  from 
Italian  pubh<  and  private  collections,  from  Dutch 
Museums   1  \e  Kunsthistorisch.es  Museum,  the 


This  9  in.  high  translucent  sage-green  jade  vase, 
of  rectangular  archaic  beaker  form  with  a  con- 
vex panel  to  the  centre  and  decorated  in  relief 
with  rectangular  flanges  and  with  key  fret 
borders,  is  on  a  carved  wood  stand.  Of  the 
Ch'ien-Lung  period  (A.D.  1736-1795),  it  is  in  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Clayton,  38  Bury  St., 
London,  S.W.i. 


Ashmolean,  and  the  Louvre.  It  will  continue 
until  October  1st. 

Amongst  the  wealth  of  bronze  objects  in  the 
exhibition  are  two  small  gilt  bronze  figures  of 
Saints  ascribed  to  Ghiberti  (1378-1455) ;  a  bronze 
Putto  (from  the  Museo  Nazionale,  Florence)  by 
Donatello  (1386-1466)  and  a  number  of  other 
pieces  made  by  his  circle;  the  famous  relief  of  the 
Flagellation  by  Francesco  di  Giorgio  (1439- 
1501/2);  Antonio  Pollajuolo's  (c.  1432-1498) 
famous  bronze  group  of  Hercules  and  Antaeus 
(from  the  Bargello,  Florence),  the  splendid 
documented  candlestick  of  1468  (Rijksmuseum) 
by  Verrocchio  (1435-1488),  and  the  masterpiece 


by  Bertoldo(f.  1420-1491),  Hercules  on  Horseback 
(Gallcria  Estcnse,  Modena). 

With  the  inclusion  of  work  by  other  great 
names  in  early  bronzes — such  as  Francesco  da 
Sant'Agata  (active  c.  1520),  Antico  (d.  1528), 
Jacopo  Sansovino  (1486-1570),  Alessandro  Vitt- 
oria  (1525-1608),  Tiziano  Aspctti  (1 565-1607), 
Niccolo  Roccatagliata  (active  1593-1636),  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  (1 500-1 572),  and  Giovanni 
Bologna  (1 524-1608) — the  exhibition,  which  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  to  have  been  held, 
provides  not  only  a  basis  for  the  study  of  Italian 
bronze  sculpture,  but  offers  a  conspectus  of  some 
of  the  most  individual,  inventive  and  eloquent  j 
sculptures  that  have  ever  been  produced. 

Dr.  Staale  Sinding-Larsen 

IT  IS  much  regretted  that  in  the  translation  of 
Dr.  Staale  Sinding-Larsen's  article  on  the  Guardi 
paintings  at  Bogstad  (printed  in  the  June,  1961, 
issue)  it  was  necessary  to  make  certain  abbrev- 
iations and  alterations  to  the  original  text.  By  an 
unhappy  mischance  neither  the  revised  text  nor 
the  printer's  proofs  of  the  article  reached  him  and 
he  was  therefore  unable  to  check  the  alterations 
that  had  been  made.  I  therefore  wish  to  apologise 
both  to  Dr.  Sinding-Larsen  and  to  any  of  my 
readers  who  may  have  been  misled  by  errors 
which  crept  into  the  article.  Dr.  Sinding-Larsen 
asks  me  to  point  out  that  a  passage  in  which  he 
showed  how  Morellian  Stilhritik  (not  Stilkritik  in 
general)  involved  great  difficulty  in  the  study  of 
works  by  the  Guardi  family,  was  omitted  from 
his  article  when  printed.  The  female  figure  in 
Guardi's  painting  of  The  Triumph  oj  Aurelian  is, 
of  course,  Zenobia,  not  Sophonisba. 

Autumn  Fair 

IN  addition  to  the  Harrogate,  Kensington  and 
Delft  Antiques  Fairs,  referred  to  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  an  Autumn  Antiques  Fair  will  be  held 
at  Chelsea  Town  Hall:  October  4-14- 
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I.  Alcxcj  von  Jawlensky.  Wasserburg  on  the  Inn,  signed  and  dated  1906.  DM. 
17,500  (Lempertz,  Cologne).  2.  Translucent,  12  [  in.  high,  jade  pilgrim 
flask  and  cover,  Ch'ien  Lung.  ,£2,000  (Sotheby's:  Kitson  Sale).  3.  South 
German,  c.  1570,  bronze  statuette  wine  fountain.  DM.  16,000  ( Weinmiillcr, 
Munich).  4.  Emil  Nolde.  Three  Russians,  signed  and  dated  1915.  Swiss 
francs  144,000  (Gutckunst  &  Klipstein,  Berne).  5.  An  early,  7  in.  high, 
Meissen  figure  of  Harlequin.  £2,300  (Sotheby's).  6.  A  very  rare  Jacobite 
'Confederate  Hunt'  goblet,  9i  in.  high;  a  similar  example  was  in  the 
Hamilton  Clements  Collection.  £700  (Sotheby's).  7.  Claude  Monet.  Le 
Pont </' Argenteuil, signed.  NF.  1,470,000  (Palais Galliera,  Paris :  Commissairc- 
Priseur,  Me.  Etienne  Adcr). 

£l  =  11-07  DM.  =  12-01  Swiss  francs  =  13  64  NF. 
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8.  Louis  XIV  bureau  plat.  NF.  160,000  (Palais  Galliera 
Jean  Bloch  Sale:  Cm.-Prs.  Me.  Ader  and  Me.  Rheims) 

9.  Scent  bottle,  Harlequin  and  Rooster,  4.I  in.,  perha" 
Chelsea.  £850  (Sotheby's:  Part  II  of  Blohm  Sale).  10 
Marble,  50  5  cm.  high,  figure  of  a  girl,  Attic,  5th  cent 
B.C.  Swiss  francs  26,500  (Fischer,  Lucerne).  11 
Eighteenth-century,  Philadelphia,  mahogany  secretary 
cabinet,  100  in.  high.  Dollars  26,000,  bought  by  the 
Henry  Ford  Museum,  Dearborn  (Parke-Bernet,  New 
York).  12.  English  eighteenth-century  satinwood, 
mahogany  and  marquetry  and  ormolu-mounted  com- 
mode. Dollars  70,000  (Parke-Bernet). 
jCi  =  2-8o  Dollars  =  12  ■  01  Swiss  francs  =  1364NF. 
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13.  Francisco  Goya.  Portrait  of  The  Duke  of  tVeltini;- 
ton,  20  •  24  in.  ,£140,000  (Sotheby's).  14.  Toulouse- 
Lautrec.  Danseuse  (1888).  Dollars  80,000  (Parke- 
Bernet).  15.  Canaletto.  View  of  Venice,  134  X  129  4 
cm.,  see  a  similar  subject  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  Swiss  francs  48,000  (Fischer,  Lucerne). 
16.  A  page  from  the  Helmingham  Hall  Herbal  and 
Bestiary  (showing  a  cockatrice,  crocodile, 'tyger'  and 
unicorn),  English,  last  quarter  of  15th  century. 
^33,000  (Sotheby's). 
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17.  Edgar  Degas.  Fowr  Dancers,  pastel,  signed, 
18J  x  22|  in.  ,£9,975  (Christie's).  18.  A.  Sisley. 
L'lnondation,  signed  and  dated  72.  NF.  785,000 
(Palais  Galliera,  Paris:  Cm.-Prs.,  Me  Ader  and 
Me  Maringe).  19.  Tureen  (14J  in.  wide)  and 
plates,  part  of  a  Meissen  dinner  service.  £4,200 
(Christie's).  20.  William  Holman  Hunt.  The 
Lady  of  Shalott,  on  panel,  74  x  57  in.  £9,975 
(Christie's). 
£1  =  13  64  NF. 
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21.  Hugo  van  der  Goes.  A  Saint,  probably  St. 
Barbara.  £30,000  (Sotheby's:  Randall  Draw- 
ings Sale).  22.  The  Candlelight  Master.  5/. 
Irene  tending  St.  Sebastian,  49^  x  66  in.  £3,570 
(Christie's).  23.  Carlo  Ceresa.  Family  Group, 
41  X  57  in.  £2,730  (Christie's).  24.  Louis  XV 
marquetry  poudreuse,  31 J  in.  wide,  stamped 
Per  .  .  .  ez JME.  £8,610  (Christie's:  Viscountess 
Harcourt  Sale).  25.  Henry  VII  silvergilt  seal- 
top  spoon,  6  ^  in.  long,  1494,  thought  to  be  the 
earliest  fully  hallmarked  London  spoon  of  this 
type  to  be  recorded.  £680  (Christie's). 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 


Mrs.  Rockefeller's  Miniatures  at  the  Fogg 

Eric  Schroeder 

* 

(The  Fogg  Museum  of  Art) 


THE  wonderful  group  of  Oriental  miniatures  which,  in 
accordance  with  Mrs.  Rockefeller's  Will,  came  to  the  Fogg 
Museum  at  Harvard  on  the  death  of  the  late  John  D.  Rockefeller 
Jr.  is  a  memorial  of  her  personal  taste  (she  had  them  about  her  in 
her  own  apartment),  and  of  her  good  fortune  as  a  collector.  They 
were  acquired  in  the  'good  old  days'  when  dealers'  stocks  were 
still  rich  in  the  exports  from  countries  not  so  solicitous  as  they 
became  to  keep  their  national  treasures.  They  also  include  things 
no  longer  to  be  obtained  on  any  market.  The  Fogg  Museum  is 
especially  grateful  since  they  fill  certain  otherwise  hardly  fillable 
gaps  in  its  own  increasingly  complete  series  of  masterpieces. 

Unique  among  such  desiderata  for  any  collection  must  be  a 
work  from  the  hand  of  Bihzad.  His  name  is  the  most  famous  in 
the  history  of  Muslim  art.  But  of  what  he  painted  at  Herat  in  the 
last  years  of  the  Timurid  dynasty  and  in  western  Iran  for  the 
first  Safavid  Shah,  only  one  great  manuscript  now  at  Cairo,  some 
smaller  paintings  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  small  work  of  his 
old  age  at  the  Freer  are  absolutely  sure  memorials.  To  these 
remnants  perhaps  the  only  additions  which  some  would  con- 
fidently allow  on  grounds  of  style  are  illustrations  in  the  Garett 
Zafarnaina  now  at  Princeton  and  Mrs.  Rockefeller  s  painting  of 
an  assault  on  a  fortress  (No.  12),  which  closely  resembles  those, 
without  (and  this  is  a  vital  point  in  estimate)  duplicating  any  of 
their  figures.  It  is  an  unfinished  work,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  had  more  force  of  tone  in  a  completed  state.  Not  the  old 
attribution  to  him  which  it  bears,  but  the  uniquely  inventive 
delineation  of  activities  is  the  mark  of  Bihzad's  personality.  One 
might  say  of  his  figures  that  they  are  seen  with  the  eye  of  a 
caricaturist  and  drawn  with  the  hand  of  a  flower-painter.  Persian 
art  normally  idealizes;  Bihzad  refines  the  unidealized. 

Riza-i-Abbasi,  most  celebrated  of  late  Persian  artists,  is  represen- 
ted in  Mrs.  Rockefeller's  collection  by  a  humorous  portrait  (No. 
10).  Perhaps  an  early  work,  it  is  a  very  unusual  one:  this  gaunt 
oddfellow,  who  may  be  a  dervish,  is  quite  unlike  the  moonfaced 
beauties  whose  sinuous  postures  were  Riza's  ordinary  theme. 

Most  of  the  collection  is  from  an  earlier  period.  Muslim 
science  had  begun  with  translations  from  Greek  texts;  and  a 
thirteenth-century  copy  of  the  translated  Materia  Medica  of 
Dioscorides  has  long  been  known  as  a  principal  monument  of 
early  Muslim  painting.  From  its  illustrations  (now  dispersed 
among  many  museums)  Mrs.  Rockefeller  had  an  excellent 
example  (No.  3).  The  darkly  coloured  figures,  their  silhouettes 
animated  with  theatrical  character,  remind  us  of  the  painted 
shadow-play  figures  which  were  still  a  popular  amusement  in 


Turkey  until  recent  times.  Another  class  of  scientific  texts,  which  ] 
early  painters  illustrated,  is  that  of  Bestiaries.  An  Eagle  and  al 
Wild  Ass  (Nos.  4  and  5)  are  fine  examples  in  this  kind,  the  Wild 
Ass  resembling  in  its  summary  calligraphic  style  some  of  the 
work  in  the  slightly  earlier  Bestiary  of  the  Morgan  Library. 

Of  the  whole  collection,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  single  item 
is  a  painting  from  the  fragmentary  manuscript  known  (from  the 
name  of  the  dealer  who  separated  and  sold  its  illustrations)  as  the 
Demotte  Shahnatna,  a  copy  of  the  Persian  national  epic  Book  of 
Kings,  made  probably  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. These  are  the  grandest  Persian  paintings  which  survive  from 
the  centuries  before  Timur's  conquest.  Ample  in  scale  and  rich  in 
colour,  the  scenes  are  organized  with  something  of  hcraldically 
displayed  liveliness.  Yet  they  have  a  dramatic  gravity,  sometimes 
a  sombreness,  which  is  rare  in  Persian  art.  The  preceding  period 
had  been  one  of  enthusiastic  incorporation  into  the  Persian 
repertory  of  forms  from  Chinese  paintings  and  woodcuts:  and 
the  Demotte  manuscript  was  made  at  what  might  be  called  the 
moment  of  achieved  digestion.  The  trees  where  King  Bahrain 
Gur  rides  (No.  1)  are  still  recognizably  descended  from  trees  in 
Chinese  Yuan  art,  if  one  looks  at  them  alone.  But  they  arc  no 
longer  foreign  or  merely  immigrant.  They  are  harmonious  parts  1 
in  the  same  magic  world  where  a  hallowed  Persian  formula 
depicts  the  calm  majestic  royal  head.  The  King  of  Kings  has  slain 
a  demon  wolf,  haunter  of  a  forest,  and  pronounces  the  words,  1 
'In  the  Name  of  the  Lord,  Peerless,  Sole,  Who  hath  bestowed  on 
me  this  power  and  strength  I  have,  and  by  Whose  command  the 
sun  shines  in  the  vault  of  heaven !'  Bahrain's  gaze  is  turned  back- 
ward, summoning  his  timid  followers  to  bring  a  cart  to  convey 
the  monster's  head  for  show  to  those  whom  he  has  delivered 
from  its  terrors.  The  incident  preserves  the  theory  of  the  old 
sacred  monarchy:  this  king  is  the  earthly  representative  of  the  I 
power  of  Light,  and  the  world's  champion  against  demons  of 
the  Dark.  Though  all  details  differ  (Bahrain  moves  not  before  a 
cosmic  blank  but  in  a  landscape  as  vivid  as  himself;  he  reins  a 
mettlesome  nervous  horse  instead  of  the  heavy  quadruped  of  the 
Sassanian  royal  reliefs ;  and  he  rides  with  short  stirrups  instead  of 
stretching  the  old  lordly  length  of  leg),  this  painting  brings  before 
us  in  some  hardly  definable  way,  something  of  atmosphere  or 
spirit,  the  bland  and  puissant  royal  figures  of  a  thousand  years 
before,  as  we  see  them  at  Naqsh-i-Rejeb  or  Naqsh-i-Rustam.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  select  any  as  'the  best'  painting  from  the 
Demotte  Shahnama,  but  Mrs.  Rockefeller's  has  long  been  this 
writer's  personal  favourite. 


1.  King  Bahrain  Gur  conquers  a  Fiend.  From  the  MS.  of  the  Persian  epic  Book  of  Kings  commonly  known  as 
'Demotte  Shahnama'.  Probably  made  1350-1375,  it  is  the  supreme  monument  of  Persian  fourteenth-century  paintin 
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2.  A  Zodiac,  from  a  MS.  of  Jaziri's  Treatise  on 
Mechanical  Figures  for  use  at  Carousals,  the  MS. 
finished  A.D.  1206. 


3.  A  medicinal  plant,  with  the  physician  and  a 
warrior,  from  an  Arabic  translation  of  Dioscorides' 
Materia  Medica,  the  MS.  finished  A.D.  1224. 


4.  An  Eagle.  From  Ibn  Bakhtishu's  Bestiary.  The 
MS.  is  early  fourteenth  century  (r.  1300). 

5.  A  Wild  Ass.  From  the  same  MS.  as  No.  4. 
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6.  The  Prophet  Muhammad  makes  the  first  Meccan  convert  to  Islam; 
Abu  Bakr,  later  first  Caliph,  pronounces  the  Profession  of  Faith.  From 
Hafiz-i-Abru's  history ;  the  manuscript  probably  made  for  the  Timurid 
Sultan  Shah  Rukh,  about  A.D.  1425-30. 

7.  King  Yazdagird  enthroned,  from  the  same  MS.  as  No.  6. 

8.  Timur  (Tamerlane)  drinking,  with  musicians  and  courtiers.  Probably 
an  illustration  for  a  Victory-Book,  or  History  of  Timur,  painted  about 
A.D.  1430-1440. 
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9.  A  Lady.  Persian,  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


10.  Portrait  of  a  Man,  probably  a  Dervish,  with  a  pipe  and  a  bow.  A  signed 
work  by  Riza-i-Abbasi,  most  celebrated  of  early  seventeenth-century 
Persian  painters. 


II.  Illustration  to  an  Armenian  Gospel,  twelfth  century(?). 


12.  An  Assault  upon  a  Fortress.  This  is  attributed  to  Bihzad,  the  greatest  of 
late  Timurid  painters.  It  is  unfinished,  and  probably  dates  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


Malcolm  Vaughan 


Supreme  Bronze  from  Thailand 

THE  ninth-  tenth-century  bronze  Buddha 
from  Thailand  recently  acquired  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  has  been 
acclaimed  the  finest  known  bronze  of  its  period 
and  type.  The  museum  ranks  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  bronzes,  Eastern  or  Western,  owned  by 
the  Metropolitan.  It  is  a  master  work  of  the  Mon 
peoples  who  overran  southern  Thailand, 
established  the  great  Dvaravati  Kingdom  there 
from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century,  and 
erected  numerous  Buddhist  temples  richly 
adorned  with  sculptures  in  stone,  stucco,  and 
bronze.  Among  their  centres  was  the  impressive 
city  today  called  Nakon  Pathom,  with  a  stupa 
almost  four  hundred  feet  high,  the  tallest  in  Asia. 
It  was  situated  near  what  is  now  Bangkok.  The 
bronze  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan,  is  believed 
to  have  come  from  this  vicinity,  dug  from  a 
ruined  temple  long  covered  by  the  jungle. 

Inspired  by  Indian  models,  as  was  all  such 
Dvaravati  sculpture,  this  standing  figure  in- 
corporates the  major  aims  of  early  Mon-style 
Buddhas — pronounced  frontality,  rigid  sym- 
metry, and  extreme  stylization.  The  protruding 
eyeballs  and  cheekbones,  the  strong  nose  and 
mouth  are  also  typical.  The  form  as  a  whole, 
following  the  tradition  of  these  Dvaravati 
Buddhas,  is  determined  'by  the  shape  of  the  outer 
garment,  the  edge  of  which  flares  out  on  both 
sides  behind',  while  'the  hem  of  the  undergarment 
follows  in  general  the  outline  of  the  back  of  the 
mantle'.  The  gesture  of  the  Buddha,  both  hands 
in  the  same  action,  executing  the  I'itarka  uuidra, 
Buddha  explaining  the  law,  also  exemplifies 
tradition. 

Dr.  Aschwin  Lippe,  associate  curator  of  Far 
Eastern  art  at  the  Metropolitan,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  this  fine  example,  points  out  in 
detail  other  distinguishing  figures  that  link  this 
sculpture  to  other  bronze  Buddhas  in  the  early 
Mon  style:  eyebrows  strongly  marked  in  relief; 
eyelids  and  lower  lip  rimmed;  eyes  elongated 
inward  the  temples;  lower  lids  and  both  lips 
curved;  car  lobes  long  and  separated  from  the 
neck;  hair  curls  strongly  modelled  and  set  in 
staggered  rows,  not  one  directly  above  another; 
the  lower  part  of  the  ushnisha  or  bump  of  wisdom 
forming  a  single  cone  with  the  hair-do,  the  upper 
part  a  small,  almost  cylindrical  tube.  Measuring 
2<Sj  inches  in  height,  this  example  is  the  largest 
such  bronze  known.  It  was  probably  made  for  a 
regal  donor,  sin.  e  no  Dvaravati  bronze  of  com- 
parable quality  is  known. 

Cleveland's  Zurbaran 

AN  outstanding  painting  by  Zurbaran,  The  Holy 
House  of  Nazareth,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Museum  of  Art.  It  is  a  spendid 


Bronze  Mon  (Dvaravati  period)  ninth-tenth 
century,  26f  in.  high.  The  Metropolitan  Museum. 


seventeenth-century  Spanish  picture,  its  various 
elements — the  drawing,  the  colouring,  the  com- 
position, the  thought,  the  economy  of  detail — all 
finely  achieved.  Unrecorded  in  the  literature  on 
Zurbaran,  indeed,  virtually  unknown  to  the  art 
world,  the  large  canvas  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation,  bringing  to  us  a  fresh  awareness  of 
the  artist's  technical  skill  and  delicacy  of  emo- 
tional touch. 

The  scene  is  domestic.  In  a  softly  lighted  room, 
the  Virgin  glances  up  from  her  sewing  and 
breaks  into  tears  on  seeing  that  her  Son  has 
pricked  a  finger  on  a  chaplet  of  thorns  He  is 
twining.  His  slate-blue  tunic,  her  carmine  gown, 
the  walnut  table  between  them,  and  several  still- 


lite  vignettes — fruit,  books,  sewing  basket, 
bouquet  of  flowers — are  naturalistic,  as  in  life. 
But  a  shaft  of  supernatural  light  with  heads  of 
angels  in  the  radiance,  appears  above  the  Christ 
child  and  turns  the  domestic  scene  into  a  mystical 
tableau.  The  mystical  mood  grows  stronger  as 
the  picture  is  examined.  Every  detail  of  it  is 
highly  symbolic.  The  curator  of  paintings  at  the 
Cleveland  Museum,  Henry  S.  Francis,  points  out 
how  extensive  the  symbolism  is.  'The  Virgin's 
sadness',  he  tells  us,  'attests  her  preordained 
knowledge  of  Christ's  ordeal.  She  foresees  the 
tragedy  and  pain  symbolized  in  the  young 
Christ's  pricked  finger,  recalling  the  prophecy  of 
Zechariah  XIII,  6:  "And  one  shall  say  unto  him, 
What  are  these  wounds  in  thine  hands?  Then  he 
shall  answer,  those  with  which  I  was  wounded 
in  the  house  of  my  friends".  The  crown  of  thorns 
symbolizes  the  ordeal.  The  white  cloth  on  the 
Virgin's  lap  may  refer  to  the  shroud.  The  lilies 
are  her  attribute;  the  roses,  divine  love.  The 
doves  also  mean  divine  love  and  are  the  symbol 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  open  book  refers  to  the 
word  of  God;  the  closed  books,  the  record  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  Bible;  the  fruit,  and  perhaps 
also  the  open  drawer,  eternal  life;  the  bowl  of 
water,  "his  cup  running  over".  The  divine 
radiance  is  the  light  from  heaven,  as  the  stormy 
landscape  (on  the  wall)  forebodes  the  storm  of 
His  life  and  the  night  of  the  crucifixion.' 

Holy  House  of  Nazareth  is  a  monumental  com- 
position. Painted  in  Zurbaran's  early  style,  about 
1630,  it  is  characterized  by  broad,  simple, 
sculptural  forms,  a  rich  impasto,  strong  colour, 
and  the  sharply-contrasted,  baroque  chiaroscuro 
derived  from  Caravaggio.  The  picture  makes  clear 
that  of  the  greatest  Spanish  seventeenth-century 
painters — Ribera,  Murillo,  Valasquez,  and  Zur- 
baran— Zurbaran  was  the  most  religious;  indeed, 
as  latter-day  art  critics  have  remarked,  the  most 
innately  Spanish.  A  mystic  who  lived  his  daily 
life  in  the  realm  of  the  supernatural,  his  painting 
was  famous  in  his  day  because  it  was  couched 
in  matter-of-fact  terms.  Mostly  employed  by 
monastic  orders,  Zurbaran  moved  from  cloister 
to  cloister  all  over  Spain,  painting  saintly  legends 
for  monks  who  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  them- 
selves. After  his  death  his  work  fell  into 
obscurity,  became  practically  unknown  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  was  rediscovered  in  the 
nineteenth.  Since  then  has  been  held  in  high 
regard.  A  number  of  his  early  paintings  have 
been  found  in  Spanish-American  countries,  also 
some  interesting  examples  in  English  houses. 
The  masterpiece  acquired  by  Cleveland  was 
once  in  the  collection  of  Count  de  Walterstorrf, 
early  nineteenth-century  minister  from  Denmark 
to  the  French  Court.  A  copy  of  it  is  owned  by 
Dr.  D.  Augustin  Paredes  Norgueras  in  Madrid, 
and  another  by  Seiior  Rubello  of  Mexico  City. 
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New  Collector 

A  NEW  collector  of  American  paintings,  Mr. 
Lee  B.  Anderson  of  New  York,  became  known 
I  to  the  public  this  spring  when  the  Lyman  Allyn 
Museum  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  exhibited 
some  fourscore  nineteenth-century  American 
landscapes  from  his  collection.  The  exhibition 
showed  about  half  the  pictures  Mr.  Anderson 
has  gathered  about  him.  Washington  Allston, 
earliest  native-born  American  painter  of  true 
landscape;  John  Vandcrlyn,  his  friend,  a  part- 
s' time  landscapist;  Thomas  Doughty,  the  first 
American  who  dedicated  his  art  exclusively  to 
landscape;  Asher  B.  Durand,  who  led  American 
landscapists  from  the  studio  to  the  out-of-doors; 
Thomas  Cole,  brightest  star  of  the  school:  all  the 
major  founders  of  American  landscape  painting 
are  represented  in  the  collection.  In  addition, 
scores  of  less  well-known  but  able  artists — the 
vibrant  many  that  turn  a  plciad  into  a  vital 
school — are  represented  in  characteristic,  often 
finely  superior  examples.  There  is  a  particular 
intimacy  about  the  collection,  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  the  canvases  are  small.  Other 
examples  are  presentation  pieces,  and  others 
again  are  of  a  cordially  personal  quality.  Indeed, 
seldom  has  the  history  of  American  painting 
been  more  intimately  presented  in  a  single 
panorama. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Anderson  started  out,  just 
after  college  days,  as  a  collector  of  modern 
French  painting:  Braquc,  Derain,  etc.  Shortly 
thereafter  an  early  American  landscape  caught 
his  eye,  and  caught  his  heart.  Since  then,  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  his  aim  has  been  to  assemble  an 
exemplary  collection  of  American  landscapes.  In 
point  of  time,  the  collection  now  extends  from 
1780  to  about  1880,  from  the  dawn  of  landscape 
painting  in  America  to  the  period  when  inter- 
national influences,  brought  on  by  the  import  of 
French  Barbizon  pictures  and  the  old  masters, 
changed  the  character  of  American  painting 
European  influence  had,  of  course,  been  evident 
in  American  landscape  painting  from  the 
beginning.  Various  early  American  artists  had 
gone  abroad  to  study  and,  before  that,  the  first 
landscapists  to  appear  on  American  shores  had 
been  English-born  painters  such  as  William  G. 
W  all,  who  painted  decorative  views  of  the 
Hudson  River,  from  which  colour-prints  could 
be  made;  and  Francic  Guy,  a  gifted,  self-taught 
jack-of-all-trades.  There  are  excellent  examples 
of  both  Wall  and  Guy  in  the  Anderson  Collec- 
tion. 

The  geography  of  the  Anderson  landscapes  is 
not  always  confined  to  the  United  States.  Re- 
flecting the  course  of  American  study,  several  of 
the  pictures  are  scenes  in  Italy,  painted  when 
these  artists  were  studying  there,  or  from  draw- 
ings made  at  the  time.  Allston's  Ruins  in  Italy  is 
one  of  these,  painted  in  Boston,  for  Dana,  from 
his  Italian  sketchbook.  It  is  an  enchanting  little 
canvas,  reminding  us  that  Allston's  genius  is 
most  apparent  in  his  landscapes.  Again,  Cropscy's 
Ode  to  Coleridge,  inspired  by  Coleridge's 
'Genevieve',  is  an  Italian  scene.  Also  Ruins  of 
Pompeii,  by  the  first  Negro  landscape  painter  in 
the  United  States,  Robert  S.  Duncanson.  Other 
scenes  are  English:  for  example,  Benjamin 
West's  Crossing  The  Stream,  painted  in  1 801.  A 
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(Above).  The  Holy  House  of  Nazareth.  By  Zurbaran,  c.  1630,  canvas,  65  85;  in.  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art. 

(Below).  Katterskill  Falls.  By  Thomas  Cole,  American  landscapist,  1827,  canvas,  43  36  in. 
Lee  B.  Anderson  Collection. 
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few  arc  French,  such  as  Haying,  by  Winslow 
Homer.  The  majority  of  these  landscapes,  how- 
ever, are  American  scenes,  brave,  poetic  inter- 
pretations of  the  picturesque  new  world.  The 
range  is  from  the  Eastern  coast  right  across  the 
continent  to  California. 

Mr.  Anderson's  pictures  being  hitherto  un- 
known to  most  of  us,  collectors  will  be  interested 
to  hear  a  few  details.  The  Thomas  Doughty, 
Fishing,  dated  1830,  is  the  pendant  to  a  landscape 
in  the  Providence,  R.I.,  Museum.  The  Georgj 
Loring  Brown,  Pompey's  Tomb,  was  one  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  favourite  pictures.  The 
Thomas  B.  Read,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  was 
painted  while  the  artist  was  visiting  the  Robert 
Brownings.  The  canvas  by  Whistler,  Waves,  was 
owned  by  the  famous  painter  of  the  Far  West, 
Thomas  Moran.  There  arc  landscapes,  or  figures 
with  landscape  backgrounds,  by  nine  different 
members  of  the  Pealc  family. 

(Left).  George  I  walnut  settee,  c.  1720.  Acquired 
by  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 

(Left  below).  Japanese  y!2  in.  high  earthenware 
bottle  with  incised  design  and  red  pigment,  late 
Jomon  period,  2000-1200  B.C.  Oakland  Art 
Museum. 

(Below).  Early  thirteenth-century  7  ,1,  in.  high 
Iranian  albarello.  Worcester  Art  Museum. 
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f  Historically  the  rarest  of  Mr.  Anderson's 
Ilictures  is  perhaps  the  painting  by  Thomas  Cole 
[If  his  beloved  Katterskill  Falls,  a  scene  near  his 
I  ome  in  the  Catskill  Mountains.  Painted  when  he 
,,is  twenty-six  years  old,  a  year  after  he  had 
I  loved  to  the  Catskills  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
I  benery  there,  this  vigorous  yet  tender  lyric  on 
ttic  wonders  of  nature,  is  a  high  token  of  Cole's 
[•outh.  The  picture  was  bought  by  William 
I  allien  Bryant,  America's  first  great  nature-poet, 
nd  stands  as  a  testament  of  early  nineteenth 
cntury  American  thought  in  regard  to  nature. 

Settee  for  Toledo 

SETTEES  with  chair  backs  began  to  appear  in 
ingland  under  Charles  II.  Few,  however,  were 
made  in  the  seventeenth  century.  For  a  time  the 
:ashion  failed  to  catch  on.  This  elegant,  masculine 
;tvle,  in  which  fine  wood  replaced  luxurious 
upholstery,  grew  popular  only  after  1714,  when 
George  I  came  to  the  throne  following  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne.  A  handsome  early  Georgian 
settee,  characteristic  enough  to  stand  as  a  model 
for  the  style,  was  recently  acquired  by  the  Toledo 
Ohio  Museum  of  Art.  It  was  the  walnut  and 
burl-walnut  veneer  settee  of  double-chair  form 
that  was  sold  for  $1500  at  Parkc-Bernet's  last 
autumn  in  the  Myron  Taylor  sale.  A  somewhat 


similar  settee  is  reproduced  in  Macquoid  and 
Edwards'  Dictionary  0)  English  Furniture,  though 
it  lacks  the  attractive  burl  walnut  figure  found  in 
the  example  now  in  Toledo. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration  of  the  latter, 
the  new  type  of  seat  closely  followed  the  forms 
of  contemporary  chairs.  In  fact,  chair-back 
settees  followed  the  forms  of  eighteenth-century 
chairs — Georgian,  Chippendale,  Hepplcwhite, 
Sheraton — as  these  chairs  evolved.  As  Macquoid 
points  out,  often  'the  pattern  exactly  corresponds 
with  that  of  chairs,  forming  part  of  the  same 
suite',  in  other  cases,  'the  larger  size  of  the  settees 
imposed  trifling  modifications'.  The  example  in 
Toledo  closely  preserves  the  chair-back  motive. 
Baluster-form  splats  are  employed  in  fiddle- 
shaped  backs  with  scrolling  ogival  uprights  and 
slightly  arched  cresting  rails.  Carved  scallop 
shells  arc  mounted  near  the  tops  of  the  splats,  and 
another  rises  from  a  spray  of  leafage  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  hoops.  The  distinction  of  the  piece 
may  be  noted  throughout  its  details ;  for  example, 
in  the  individual  differences  in  the  carving  of  the 
eight  various  shells.  Again,  the  seat  rail  is  ex- 
ceptionally well  formed;  and  the  cabriole  legs 
arc  at  once  strong  and  delicate,  with  crisply 
carved  claw-and-ball  feet,  and  knees  that  show 
the  carved  shells  rising  from  imbrications  and  a 


feathery  leaf  pendant,  together  with  a  paper  scroll 
and  leaf  ears.  As  the  earliest  George  I  chair-back 
settees  were  generally  veneered  with  finely 
figured  burl  walnut,  and  since  the  type  of  cabriole 
legs  and  claw-and-ball  feet  are  early  Georgian, 
and  for  several  other  reasons,  this  piece  may  be 
dated  about  1720.  Indeed,  the  age  of  walnut  gave 
way  in  England  to  the  age  of  mahogany  around 
1735- 

Japanese  Master  Potters 

PLANS  to  establish  an  Oriental  art  department 
at  the  Oakland,  California,  Art  Museum  were 
launched  last  spring  with  a  monumental  loan 
exhibition  of  Japanese  ceramics  selected  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Fugio  Koyama, 
emeritus  chief  curator  of  ceramics  at  the  Tokyo 
National  Museum.  The  treasures  dated  from 
ancient  to  modern  times.  It  was  the  most  import- 
ant exhibitions  of  Japanese  ceramics  ever  held 
outside  Japan,  according  to  Dr.  Sensaku  Naka- 
gawa,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Japanese 
Government  to  accompany  the  numerous  loans 
from  Japanese  public  and  private  collections. 
There  were  also  notable  loans  from  American 
collectors — among  them  Mr.  Harry  Packard, 
Mr.  Nathan  Hammer,  Mr.  Hans  Popper,  and 
Dr.  Ralph  Chancy.  The  animator  of  the  under- 
taking was  Mr.  Packard,  a  former  resident  of 
Oakland  who  has  lived  for  some  years  in  Japan, 
where  he  has  gathered  a  large  number  of  Japanese 
paintings,  wood  sculptures,  potteries,  and  por- 
celains, together  with  some  Chinese  objects  in- 
cluding a  few  bronzes.  Mr.  Paul  Mills,  I  )ircctor  of 
the  Oakland  Art  Museum,  calls  the  Packer 
(  'ollcction  'remarkable  for  scholarly  discrimina- 
tion', a  gathering  that  'will  rank  as  one  of  the 
more  discriminating  Japanese  collections  as- 
sembled in  recent  years'. 

Of  the  175  objects  comprising  the  exhibition 
the  earliest  was  a  group  of  Jomon  earthenware 
vessels  and  figurines  dating  from  200  B.C.  to  as 
early  as  3000  B.C.  These  prehistoric  works  of 
art,  created  before  Chinese  Shang  times,  reflect 
the  culture  of  Stone  Age  Asia  as  vibrantly  as 
anything  yet  discovered  in  the  Far  East.  That 
they  hark  back  to  even  more  distant  times  may 
be  judged  from  an  ancient,  cylindrical  vase 
with  rope-pattern  decoration  recently  unearthed 
from  a  mound  in  Kanagawa.  Carbon  14  radiation 
tests  of  charcoal  found  in  the  same  excavation 
date  the  vase  as  7000  B.C.  The  indicated  evidence, 
accepted  by  Japanese  scholars,  obviously  suggests 
that  the  Japanese  had  mastered  pottery  techniques 
at  least  nine  thousand  years  ago,  an  achievement 
equalled  only  by  the  ancient  civilizations  of 
Egypt,  Iran,  Iraq,  India,  and  China. 

(onion  pottery  in  its  late  centuries  began  to 
give  way  to  Yayoi  ware  (f.  300  B.C. — c.  A.D. 
300),  a  generally  more  refined  clay  with  simpler 
surface  decorations  and  more  definitely  shaped 
forms.  The  improvements  are  basic:  vessels  have 
smaller   necks,   increasing   their   efficiency  as 


Iranian  8  in.  high  Kashan  dated  jug  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  See  also  jug  o  facing 
page  and  'Iranian  Albarello  Re-Attribu  ed'. 
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containers,  and  mouths  that  open  out  at  the 
rim  to  facilitate  pouring  or  filling. 

A  small  but  excellent  group  of  Haniwa — 
those  fascinatingly  spontaneous,  hand-shaped 
small  sculptures  used  like  pegs  to  prevent  soil 
erosion  of  burial  mounds — in  the  exhibition 
represented  another  aspect  of  primitive  Japanese 
ceramics.  Then  came  handsome  examples  of  Sue 
ware,  reflecting  the  great  technical  advances  that 
occurred  in  Japanese  pottery  toward  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  with  the  arrival,  via  Korea,  of 
firing  in  kilns  and  use  of  a  true  potter's  wheel. 
Sue  ware,  vigorously  articulated  forms  in  grey 
or  greyish  black,  with  occasional  accidental 
greenish  natural-glaze  effects,  dominated  Japan- 
ese ceramics  until  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
Meanwhile,  as  the  Oakland  exhibition  well  set 
forth,  multi-colour  glazes  began  to  be  used  in 
Japan  from  the  eighth  century  onwards.  On  view 
was  one  of  the  most  important  examples  of 
early  glazed  ware:  a  green  monochrome,  four- 
legged  jar  dating  from  the  first  Heian  period. 
There  were  several  old  Seto  examples,  an  old 
Tamba  jar,  some  fine  old  Shigaraki  jars,  red,  grey, 
and  decorated  Shino  dishes,  and  a  number  of 
Oribe  pieces,  among  them  a  square  dish  with  geo- 
metric design,  ranked  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
examples  of  Oribe  decoration.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  extraordinary  panorama  offered  by  the  ex- 
hibition, one  should  mention  some  of  the  other 
wares:  painted  Karatsu,  black  Raku,  early 
Kakiemon  with  overglaze  enamelling,  old  Imari 
ware  with  enamelling,  Nabeshima  enamelled 
rarities,  a  large  group  of  early  Hizen  undcrglaze 
blue  porcelain,  fine,  delicate  Himetani,  supreme 
examples  of  old  Kutani,  the  most  prized  of  all 
Japanese  porcelain,  and  so  on  down  to  eighteenth- 
early  nineteenth-century  Kyoto.  A  whole  section 
of  the  exhibition  was  given  over  to  folk  cera- 
mics, and  another  to  modern  ceramics,  the  latter 
a  superb  selection  made  possible  because,  as  the 
exhibition  reminded  us,  'JaPan  leads  the  world 
in  the  number  of  her  contemporary  artist- 
potters'.  The  galaxy  of  contemporary  artists 
extended  from  the  'Grand  Old  Man'  of  folk 
pottery,  Kawai  Kanjiro,  down  to  the  avant- 
garde  leader  today  in  Kyoto,  Yagi  Kazuo.  Ex- 
hibitions of  this  significance  arc  of  great  value  to 
America  and  the  Western  World.  Friendship  is  a 
two-way  street.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  en- 
courage Japan  to  modernize  by  turning  toward 
Western  civilization,  we  must  increasingly  study 
and  understand  her  own  civilization. 

Iranian  Albarello  Re-Attributed 

Till:  noted  Islamic  pottery  scholar,  Kristian 
Jakobsen,  finds  that  a  seemingly  simple  old 
Persian  jar  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts — an 
albarello  in  hard  white  pottery  painted  with 
black  scrollings  under  a  transparent  turquoise- 
blue  glaze—  deserves  a  place  in  very  lordly  com- 


From  the  'Clintons  of  New  York'  exhibition  at 
English  or  Irish  eighteenth-century  glass  urns. 

pany.  This  jar,  a  nearly  cylindrical  form  with  a 
sharp  shoulder  and  spreading  ringfoot,  was  pur- 
chased a  few  years  ago  by  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum  as  a  thirteenth-century  example  of 
Persian  pottery  made  in  Gurgan.  Several  collec- 
tors who  looked  at  it  said  they  thought  it  looked 
like  work  from  the  famous  pottery  centre, 
Kashan.  The  question  shortly  appeared  to  be 
settled  when  the  late  Dr.  Mehdi  Bahrami  pub- 
lished it  as  a  Gurgan  jar,  declaring  it  too  simple  to 
be  Kashan  ware. 

Now  comes  Dr.  Jakobsen  who,  with  his 
astonishing  visual  memory,  finds  it  closely 
related  to  the  famous  Kashan  jug  dated  121 5-16, 
now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  the 


the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York:  a  pair  of 


similar  ewer,  dated  1 1 66,  in  the  Museum  of 
Islamic  Art,  Cairo.  The  visual  link,  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  illustrations  of  two  of  these  ex- 
amples, is  the  decoration  of  undulating  scrolls 
that  appears  on  all  three.  In  the  Cairo  ewer  of 
1 166  the  scroll  pattern  is  used  as  a  decorative 
band  at  the  base  of  the  pot.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
band  at  the  base  of  the  New  Yorkjug  of  1215-16. 
In  Dr.  Jakobsen's  opinion,  this  scrolling,  allow- 
ing for  development  and  variation  between  the 
two  dates,  is  the  same  type  that  occurs  in  the 
all-over  pattern  on  the  albarello  in  Worcester. 
If  his  finding  is  correct,  the  Worcester  jar  can 
be  ascribed  to  the  same  origin  as  the  other  two, 
and  be  dated  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 


Printed  in  Great  Britain  by  Tillotsons  (Bolton)  Limited,  Bolton  and  London. 
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8-10     HANS      ROAD,     LONDON.     S.  W.  3      •     TELEPHONE      KEN  5266 


An   important  Chippendale  mahogany 
Bookcase  of  unusually  small  proportions. 
Length  at  base:  7  ft.  14  in. 
Height:  7  ft.  in. 
Depth  at  side:  I  ft.  8  in. 


Ten  Shillings 


October  1961 


c*\Two  Dollars  U.S.A. 


Claude  Monet  (1840-1926).  77/f  House  of  Monet  at  Argenteuil 

Canvas,  24I  X  20I  inches:  a  painting  to  be  included  in  an  Exhibition  of  pictures  from  the  Earl  of  Inchcape's  Collection  to  be  held  at 
Messrs.  Leggatt  Brothers,  30  St.fames's  Street,  London,  *>  W.i  (October  20  to  November  11) 


CHRISTIE'S 

will  offer  at  auction  on  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  28th 

IMPORTANT  MEDIAEVAL  AND  RENAISSANCE  OBJECTS  OF  ART 

the  property  of 

His  Grace  The  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK,  K.G. 
ROBERT  HORST,  Esq.,  Dr.  FRITZ  GROTZINGER,  and  others 


An  important  French  chasse  of  champleve  enamel  on  copper  gilt. 
Limoges,  13th  century.  8|  inches  wide. 
From  the  Collection  formed  by  Paul  R.  G.  Horst. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  {16  plates)  8s.  Od.  post  free.  Plain  Catalogues  6d.  post  free 


CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS,  LTD. 

8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9060  Telegrams:  christiart,  piccy,  london 


Marlborough 


Exhibition  October  -  December 


French  Landscapes 


Marlborough  Fine  Art  Limited 
39  Old  Bond  Street,  London  Wl 
Telephone:  Hyde  Park  6195-6 
Cables:  Bondarto  London 


Pierre- Auguste  Renoir  lVue  de  Venise'  1881 

Also  fine  paintings  by  Bonnard,  Boudin,  Cezanne,  Corot,  Courbet, 
Dufy,  Monet,  Pissarro,  Seurat,  Signac,  Utrillo,  van  Gogh, 
Vlaminck  etc. 


Many  important  paintings  for  sale 


The  Directors  of  Marlborough  Fine  Art  Limited 
are  always  interested  in  the  purchase  of  important 
modern  and  old  masters. 


JOHN  MITCHELL  &  SON 

(JOHN  MITCHELL) 

FINE  PAINTINGS 


Oil  on  Canvas  11  x  144  ir 


STORM  ON  THE  SHORES  OF  PICA RD  Y,  DATED  '23 
by 

RICHARD  PARKES  BONINGTON 

(1802-1828) 

SEE  MAURICE  GOBIN:  R.  P.  BONINGTON.  PAGE  27 


8  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  Wl 

Telephone:  HYDe  park  7567  Cables:  Jonmit,  London 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  KURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 


ESTABLISHED  1868 


A  Sheraton  breakfront  Bookcase  of  superb  quality,  veneered 
with  vividly  figured  Honduras  mahogany  faded  to  a  fine  colour. 
Width  8  ft.  1  in.,  height  8  ft.  6  in. 


44ls2  New  Oxford  Street,  London  W.C.i 

Telephones:  Museum  2121,  2122  Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 
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SOTHEBY'S 


Founded  1744 


announce  the  Sales  of 

FINE  ENGLISH  GLASS 

on  Thursday,  2nd  November 


A  Jacobite  wine  glass  inscribed 'The  Immortal  Memory',  6|  in.;  a  royal  Portrait  glass  inscribed 'Georgius  IT 
7i  in.;  and  an  18th  century  wine  glass  moulded  with  'God  save  King  GR\  6i  in. 

and  ENGLISH  POTTERY 

on  Tuesday,  14th  November 


A  saltglaze  bottle,  9  in.;  a  coloured  saltglaze  jug,  7|  in.;  and  a  saltglaze  marriage  tankard  dated  1763,  5  in. 

the  property  of  the  late  THOMAS  SCHOLES,  ESQ. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  (Glass:  3s.  Od.  Pottery:  6s.  6d.)  Plain  Catalogues  6d.  post  free 
(The  Catalogue  of  the  sale  of  2nd  November  also  includes  Furniture  and  Paperweights  to  be  sold  on  the  following  day) 


Ready  shortly:  Sotheby's  217th  Season  (1960-61)  200  pages  of  illustrations,  23  in  colour 
Cloth-bound,  picture  jacket.  35s.  ($6.50).  Special  price  to  catalogue  subscribers :  £1  ($3.50)  post  free 

ise  address  all  orders  to  Department  CP. 
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AMERICAN  REPRESENTATIVES:  SOTHEBY'S  OF  LONDON  LTD.,  717  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22 
Telephone:  Plaza  8-2891  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  New  York 
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HARVEY  &  GORE 


LTD. 


C.  1750 


4  BURLINGTON  GARDENS,  LONDON,  W.l 

Hyde  Park  2714 


An  Antique  Silver  Basket  of  fine  quality 
London  1738  by  John  Jacob 
Weight  55. >  ounces 
Length  12  inches 


Antique  Jewels,  Old  English  Silver,  Enamels,  etc. 


BANKERS:  in  account  with  Mess*  :.  Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  since  1812 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  H  M    THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN 

BLUETT  &  SONS 


Seated  figure  of  Kuan-ti  the  Chinese  God  of  War.  Porcelain,  the 
face,  hands  and  portions  of  the  armour  unglazed;  the  robe,  head- 
dress and  base  glazed  sur  biscuit  green,  aubergine  and  yellow. 
K'ang-hsi  period  (1662-1722).  Height  11  inches. 

Figure  forms  fashioned  in  porcelain  by  the  Chinese  often  include  representations  of  historical  personages  canonized  and 
sometimes  deified  centuries  after  death.  In  this  there  seems  to  be  some  element  of  ancestor  worship  recognized  and 
encouraged  in  the  Confucian  philosophy,  and  in  pictorial  art  we  occasionally  find  the  figures  of  Confucius,  Lao-tzu  and 
Buddha  grouped  together  in  contemplation  of  a  scroll  on  which  is  drawn  the  yin-yang  symbol.  All  these  are  seen  in 
individual  figure  forms  but  the  most  popular  of  the  male  personages  is  Kuan-ti  the  deified  warrior  Kuan-yu,  a  well-known 
historical  character  who  rose  into  celebrity  at  the  close  of  the  Han  dynasty.  It  was  not  until  the  12th  century  that  Kuan-yu 
was  canonized  and  his  representation  as  Kuan-ti  the  God  of  War  does  not  seem  to  be  known  until  the  Ming  period. 


48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street,  London,  W.  i 

Telegrams:  "Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London,  W.  1."  Telephone:  MAYFAIR  4018 
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Attractive  Antique  Silver  Epergne.  George  III, 
London  1767.  The  centre  and  eight  side  baskets 
all  formed  as  leaves.  Height  17i".  Weight  147.15  ozs, 
Maker's  mark:  T.P.  (Possibly  that  of  Thos.  Powell). 


By  Appointment 
to  H.M.  The  Queen 
Silversmiths  4  Jewellers 


Asprey  in  the  City.  The  City  man  will  find  a  usefully  close- 
at-hand  service  at  Asprey  and  Birch  &  Gaydon,  153 
Fenchurch  St.  where,  besides  the  comprehensive  stock 
held,  any  pieces  can  be  sent  from  Bond  St.  at  short  notice. 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED 


165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET 


LONDON  W1 


HYDE  PARK  67f  7 


IX 


Julie  Manet  and  Jeannie  Pontillon  at  the  piano 
by  BERTHE  MORISOT 
Red  and  black  chalk.  23     21  inches 


THE 
REID  GALLERY 


Drawings,  watercolours,  pastels 
and  gouaches  by  leading  19  th  and 
20th  Century  French  and  English 
artists 


23  CORK  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:  REGent  6961 


The 

House  of  Perez 

Internationally 
Famous  Jor  Fine  Carpets 


AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  AUBUSSON  RUG 
Size  c  ft.  6  in.  >  r  ft.  5  in.  Ref.  No.  J0687 


Perez  (London)  Ltd. 

Member  of  the  B.A.D.A. 

112  and  168  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephones:  KENsington  9878,  9774  &  1917(112  only) 
Also  BRISTOL  &  AMSTERDAM 

Telegraphic  Address:  CARPEREZET,  London 
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LUDWIGSBURG 


A  most  attractive  Pastoral  Group  modelled  by  Johann  Christoph  Haselmcyer, 
the  Shepherd  wearing  yellow  hat  and  waistcoat,  red  jacket  and  green  breeches; 
his  companion  has  pale  yellow  bodice  trimmed  in  blue,  striped  skirt,  and  holds 
a  mandolin  on  her  lap;  her  green  hat  hangs  on  the  tree,  along  with  her  satchel. 
A  lamb  rests  on  the  grassy  base,  and  a  dog  sits  on  a  ledge  beside  the  Shepherd. 

Mark:  Interlaced  G's  below  a  crown  in  blue. 

Period:  circa  1770.  Height:  9  inches. 

Colour  Transparencies  on  request 

STREET,    EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 

Cables:  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 


38  SOUTH 

Telephone:  EASTBOURNE  780 


ROGER  POCKLINGTON  OF  W1NTHORPE  HALL,  NOTTS. 

by 

W.  WILLIAMS.  Signed  and  dated  1773 
Canvas  28  X  24  inches 

EXHIBITION  OF  FINE  XVI 1 1  and  XlXth  CENTURY 

Sporting  Paintings 

by  GEORGE  STUBBS,  A.R.A.,  BEN  MARSHALL,  J.  FERNELEY,  etc 
October  4th  until  October  28th 


ARTHUR  ACKERMANN  &  SON  Ltd 

ESTABLISHED  1783 

3  Old  Bond  Street     London  W.l 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  3288 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 

QUEEN  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


Stwre  &ifj&Jh  and  Gmtinentat  cMovr.  Mimatw^. 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Pair  of  XVIII  Century  French  Candelabra  by 
Charles  Spriment,  Paris  1775.  Height  15  inches. 


An  Example  from  our  Collection  of  Early  French  Silver 

Telephone:  MA  Yfair  6261  &  6262 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON  LIMITED 

{Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


<0O>  Cnglisil)  anb 

OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
CHINA 

NEEDLEWORK 
PICTURES 

A  rare  pair  of  Clichy  Perfume 
Bottles,  each   with  millefiori 
decoration  in  the  base  and  in 
the  stopper. 
Height  overall:  7  inches 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 

Telephone:  WEStern  1804  (Two  minutes  from  High  St.  Station)  Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


LONDON 

1 8  Leather  Lane  E.C.  1 
Hoi  born  4633 


I. 


FREEMAN  &  SON  LTD.  NEW  Y0RK 

12  East  52nd  Street 


PAUL  STORR 

Set  of  4  Georgian  Silver  Candlesticks  by  Paul  Storr, 
12J  inches  high,  circular.  Beaded  and  leaf  borders 
with  leaf  and  fluted  chasing.  128  ounces.  London  1813. 


Plaza  9-6900 


Collections  or  single  items  purchased 
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III\RI  EANTIN-LATOUR,  1836-1904 


Signed.  Canvas  14  x  I2|  inches 


THE  PULITZER  GALLERY 

5  KENSINGTON  HIGH  STREET,  LONDON,  W.8,  ENGLAND 

TELEPHONE :  WESTERN  2647  CABLES:  PULITZART,  LONDON 
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Old 

and 
Modern 
Paintings 


THEOBALD  MICH  All  (1676-1765) 


Canvas  1  ij  x  17]  inches 


Dennis  Vanderkar 

14  Mason's  Yard      Duke  Street 
St,  James's  S.W.i 

Tel:  Whitehall  6994  and  Hampstead  3740 


PICCADILLY 
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STREET 
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b-  RYDER  STREET 

CO 


MASON' 
YARD 


JIM'S  J 


DZNN1S 

Vanderkar 


KING  STREET 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  BOOKSHOP 


'There  just  isn't  another  bookshop  anywhere  to  com- 
pote with  the  fabulous  Foyles' — A  Customer's  Letter 

Visit  the  'Treasure  Trove' — Foyles  new  dept. 
for  out-of-print   books  at  bargain  prices. 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON  WC2 

GERrarcl  5660  (20  lines)    *    Open  9-6  (Thursdays  9-7) 
Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 


Antique  Silver 
Sheffield  Plate 
Antique  Jewellery 


HARRY 
CHERNACK 

of  Edinburgh 


85  ROSE  STREET     PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 
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.Will 


23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  WI. 


A  SUPERB  LOUIS  XVI  SECRETAIRE  STAMPED  NICHOLAS  PETIT  M.E. 
height  4  ft.  5§  in.,  width  2  ft.  5i  in.,  depth  1  ft.  31  in. 


TELEPHONE  HYDE   PARK  0444  ESTABLISHED   1884  TELEGRAMS  &LAIRTIQUE.  PICCY.  LONDON 

Ma  ibers  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.  1 1 

XIX 


$ratt  & 
2Surges# 

LIMITED 

Members  of  The  British  Antique 
Dealers  Association 

MELTON  COURT 
7  OLD  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.7 

Kensington  8501 


OLD  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 

CHIMNEY  PIECES 

An  18th  Century  Chandelier  for  eight  candles  of  unusual  form,  in  bronze  and  ormolu. 
Note  the  gilt  handles  on  the  candle-nozzles. 

Pratt  and  Burgess  have  a  large  collection  of  mantelpieces  of  the  eighteenth  century  periods, 
in  carved  marble  and  wood,  suitable  for  the  smaller  town  or  country  house. 


Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers  Association 


DENYS  WREY  Ltd. 


45  SLOANE  STREET 
LONDON  S.W.I 


Telephone: 
BELgravia  1813/4 


Works  of  Art 
Period  Furniture 


Expert  Restoration 
of  Antiques 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS 
TO  BUY  FINE  ENGLISH 
ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
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Trie/',  i960  by  A.  Dunover  de  SEGONZAC 


watercolour  :  2  3  J  X  3  1  £  inches 


TOOTH 

Established  1  842 

31  Bruton  Street 
London,  W.  i 

GROsvenor  6741 

XXI 


WILLIAM  WALlbK  (Antiques;  LID. 

CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON  W.C.2 
Telephone:  Chancery  3248/49                    AND  LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS          Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 

^^^^^^^^ 

Magnificent  Antique  Silver 
Tureen  and  Cover 

Made  by  John  Harris  in  1815 

Weight:  1 38  ounces 

In  Perfect  Condition 

Large  and  interesting  collection 
of  fine  Old  English  Silver  always 
available  for  inspection 

GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


Telephones:  Mayfair  2608  9/0,  2066 

27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Gregco,  Wesdo  London 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
C  U  R  T  A  I  N  S 
CARPETS 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORATIONS 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 


A  fine  George  I  carved  and  gilt  mirror  frame.  C.  1735. 

Overall  Height  4  ft.  5  in. 
Overall  Width  2  ft.  5  in. 
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THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


NEW 
PAINTINGS 


SPECIALISTS  IN 
ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  PORCELAINS, 
FAIENCE  AND  MAIOLICA 


SCEAUX  FAIENCE,  c.  1770 
P.iintcd  with  exotic  birds  in  polychrome  enamels,  9  inches  long. 


NEWMAN  &  NEWMAN  (antiques)  LTD. 


IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH 

H.  E.  BACKER  LTD. 


Telephones: 
Kl  Nsington  5272  &  3793 


Cables : 

PORCELIQUE  LONDON,  S.W. 3 
ELMARTES  LONDON,  S.W.  3 


156  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


FURNITURE 


OBJETS  DE  VERTU 


VINCENNES  PORCELAIN 
r.  1750 
2x2  inches  -  3  inches  high 
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Some  things  speak 
for  themselves  .  .  . 


Hence,  there  is  little  further  we  can 
add  to  enhance  the  attraction  of  this 
scene  except  perhaps  to  mention  -  this 
could  belong  to  you ! 

Postscript :  The  entire  room  setting  was  designed  and 
executed  by  Built-in  Furniture  Limited  (specialists  in 
complete  home  decor),  so  the  materials  and  craftsman- 
ship are  fully  guaranteed. 


Write  for  fully  illustrated  brochure  to  Wigmore  House, 
1 1 6  Wigmor e  Street ,  London  W.  1 .  Telephone :  WELbeck 
6849  6840.  Showroom  .  It  116  Wigmore  Street  and  at 
461  Finchley  Road,  N.W.\  H.f  Mpstead  1827 


furniture  limited 
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S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD 

43  MUSEUM  STREET  LONDON  W.C.I 

HOLborn  2712 


NEW  YORK 

104  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
Plaza  3-8920 


104  E 


Exceptional  quality  GEORGE  II  two-handled 
Cup.   8  inches  high.   By  the  Huguenot 
Silversmith  Ayme  Videau.  London  1752. 
Weight  25  oz.  13  dwt. 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'1  Association  Ltd. 

FINE   STOCK  OF  ENGLISH  CHINA 
12  Victoria  Parade,   TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 


Hal  O'Nians 

/7th  and  18th  Century  Paintings  and  Drawings 
6  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Whitehall  9392 


PONTREMOLI 

LTD. 

11  SPRING  STREET 
PADDINGTON,  LONDON,  W.2 

Tel:  Pad.  6664 


CARPETS,  RL'GS  and 
FITTED  CARPETS 


Very  fine  needlework  carpet.  19  ft.  10  in. 
by  13  ft.  8  in.  Green  ground  with  rose  and 
convolvulus  design  in  pastel  shades. 


EXPERT  CARPET  and  TAPESTRY 
RESTORERS  and  CLEAXERS 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  ALL 
TRADE  ORDERS 

We  are  interested  in  buying  genuine  old  rugs 
and  carpets  of  merit 
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-  Left  and  right  -  Pair  of 
XVI,  ormolu  mounted, 
jipis  Lazuli  Cassolettes. 

Height  11  inches. 


Carved  wood  and  gill  Chippendale  Mirror 
of  fine  quality. 

Height  4  ft.  11  in. 
Width  2  ft.  8  in. 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD) 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  LONDON  SW6 
Telephone:  FULham  1375-7     Cables:  Antiquity,  London 
Please  note  :  We  close  I  p.m.  on  Saturdays 


Pair  of  18lli  Century  Knglish  Blue 
John  eampana  shaped  Vases  w  ilh 
ormolu  mounts  on  Spa  hases  and 
Wedgwood  plaques. 

Height  1  ft.  3  in. 


GERALD  KERIN  LTD 


GERALD  W.  KERIN 


WILLIAM  REDFORD 


9  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON 

TWepAone:  Mavfair  ,,6r 


,  w., 
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Single  Step  Tankard.  Date:  Charles  11  1(371  Maker:  E.G.  Jackson  11 

the  fine  collection  of  antique  silver,  jewellery  and  clocks  at  the 
House  of  Garrard  is  both  extensive  and  unique.  For  those  with  a  taste  for 
fine  craftsmanship,  a  visit  to  Regent  Street  will  prove  most  rewarding. 

GARRARD  Crown  Jewellers 

112  REGENT  STREET  ■  Wi  •  RECent  3021  (11  lines) 
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PEEL  &  HUMPHRIS  LTD 

Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art 


BOREAS  CARRYING  OFF  ORITHYIA 

by 

G.  MARSY  and  A.  FLAMEN 

Bronze      C.  1680 
Height  24 i,  inches  (61.5  cm.) 

A  reduction  of  one  of  the  Four 
'Enlevements'  planned  by 
Le  Brun  to  decorate  the 
Parterre  d'eau  in  the  Gardens 
at  Versailles. 


37  NEW  BOND  STREET  LONDON  Wl 

MAYFAIR  6240 


Mann  &  Fleming 
(Antiques)  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

Small  1 8th  Century  double  sided 
Coromandel  screen,  maroon  ground, 
each  fold  5  ft.  10J  in.  x  14J  in. 

ANTIQUES 
DECORATIONS 

120B  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2770 
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LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


A  superb  Siberian  nephrite  Clock, 
Miniature  Frame  and  Pen-wiper  by 
CARL  FABERGE. 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

XXXI 


W.  WADDINGHAM 


Member  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd 


99  Mount  Street,  London.  W.  1 

Telephone:  Grosvenor  241 1 


and  at 


10  Royal  Parade,  Harrogate 

Telephone:  5797 


Established  over  40  years 


A  Queen  Anne  burr-walnut  Card 
Table  with  concertina  action, 
the  baize-lined  interior  with 
candlestands  and  money-cellars. 
Length  3  feet. 


HENRY  SPENCER 

— ^--=  =  &  SONS  ES^ES 

ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.     W.  E.  Peck  F.A.I.    Harry  C.  P.  Spencer,  A.A.I. 

of  RLTFORD,  Nottinghamshire 


Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 

Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  J3 1-2 

4  Paradise  Street,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone  25206  (2  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone  3  347-8 


VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26^-267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 

Flaxman  2  i  88 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
Jor  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 
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MARIA  VAN  OOSTERWYCK 

1630-1693 

Signed  and  dated  1669 
Oil  painting  on  canvas  34 J  X  29J  inches 

A  charming  example  by  this  very  rare  master 


THE 


LEGER  GALLERIES 


LTD 


(J.  LEGER  &  SON) 


13    OLD    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

YD  E    PARK    2679  ESTABLISHED  1892 

BRUSSELS:    13    RUE    DE    LA  REGENCE 

We  desire  to  purchase  paintings  and  watercolours  by  old  and  modern  masters 


ADRIAEN  VAN  DE  VENNE 

WINTER  PLEASURES 
Panel:  diameter  8j  inches 


INCLUDED  IN  THE  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION 
OCTOBER  5th  -  OCTOBER  31st 

OF  THE 

ALFRED  BROD  GALLERY 

36  Sackville  Street       LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  Regent  7883 
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WALTER  H.  WILLSON  LTD 


Fiddle-Thread  Service  for  12  persons 
date  1S17  by  Eley  ami  Feam, 
with  Georgian  knives. 


15  KING  STREET  •  ST.  JAMES'S  •  LONDON  S.W.i 

WHITEHALL  6463  AURIFABRO  1   PICCY  ■  LONDON 

904  Ncili  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  U.S.A. 
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Who  are  today  s patrons? 


TODAY,  many  of  the  chief  patrons  of  the  Arts  are  leading 
men  in  industry  and  commerce.  They  are  important 
collectors  of  fine  things  either  for  themselves  or  for  their  offices 
and  they  are  in  the  happy  position  of  being  able  to  buy  what 
they  admire.  They  appreciate  too  that  a  fine  work  of  art  is  an 
investment  that  will  keep  its  value. 

Make  certain,  therefore,  that  your  announcements  appear 
regularly  in  the  pages  of  the  financial  times.  You  can  be 
certain  that  a  large  and  influential  audience  will  see  them. 

the  financial  times  caters  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  world  of 
art.  Denys  Sutton,  the  well-known  authority,  is  a  regular  contributor  to 
its  pages. 


Connoisseurs  who  mean  business  for  you  —  read 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

every  day 

SIDNEY   HENSCHEL,   ADVERTISEMENT  DIRECTOR,   BRACKEN  HOUSE,    10  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  EC4 
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R.  L.  HARRINGTON  LTD. 


rectors: 

ginald  L.  Harrington 
»ry  T.  Holder 
iry  Clarke 


120  and  125  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  W.l 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association  Ltd. 


Telephones: 

GROsvenor  1785  &  5270 
Cables: 

CHRISANT  LONDON  Wl 


A  RARE  18th  CENTURY  SATINWOOD  SECRE- 
TAIRE, with  painted  and  inlaid  decoration,  the  medallions 
of  Flora  and  Pomona  en  grisaille.  English  circa  1775. 
Measurements : 
2  ft.  4\  in.  wide,  I  ft.  8\  in.  deep,  3  ft.  6\  in.  high. 


FINE    ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


WORKS   OF  ART 


LONDON 

69  Lpper  Berkeley  Street 
Portman  Square,  W.  1 

Telephone:  PADdington  6595 
Cables:  Vivantique.  London  W.l 


D.  M.  is-  E 


E 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'1  Association  Ltd. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers''  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Cables:  Vivantique,  New  York 


SILVER  LUSTRE 
POTTERY 

Pair  of  magnificent  tall  ewers 
of  Mermen  with  dolphins, 
representing  Walcr.  (Similar 
to  Flaxman's  design  for 
Wedgwood.  See  Honey's 
Wedgwood  Ware,   plate  61.) 

Height  15 J  inches 

Staffordshire.  Circa  1810. 


H  AIM'S 

31  Brook  Street 
London,  Wi 

Tel:  MAYfair  6300 


Section  of  an  unusual 
FRENCH  NEEDLEWORK 
CARPET.  Green  back- 
ground, sprays  of 
white  Lilies  with 
garlands  of 
flowers 


Also  large  stock 
Fine  Aubusson  Carpets  and  Rugs 
of  various  sizes 

Specialists  in  Fine  Quality 
PLAIN  WILTON  CARPETS 
pastel  shades 
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H.  TERRY-ENGELL 


VAN  GOYEN      Signed  and  dated  1655  Panel  16&  x  22  inches  (41  -5  x  55-7  cm.) 

[THE  NETHERLANDS  IN  LANDSCAPE 

I  Exhibition  of  Fine  Paintings 

of  the 

Seventeenth  Century  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools 

25th  October  -  30th  November,  1961 


8  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

Tel:  TRAfalgar  2606  LONDON  SW1  Cables:  Artengel,  London 


N.  BLOOM  &  SON 

ESTABLISHED  IN  THE  CITY  FOR  NEARLY  FIFTY  YEARS 


LTD 


15  NORTON   FOLGATE  BISHOPSGATE 

LONDON  TELEPHONE:  BISHOPSGATE  1587 

DEALERS  IN  FINE  ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  SILVER 
LARGE  AND  VARIED  SELECTION  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 


GEORGE  III  1768 
M0NTE1TH  PINCH  BOWL 

detachable  rim,  by  Francis  crump  of  London 
lib  inches  diameter 
weight  77  oz.  16  dwt. 


IMPORTANT  SALES  BY  AUCTION 

From  14th  to  22nd  November  and  on  9th  December  1961 

ART  TREASURES  FROM  THE  ESTATE  OF 
PRINCE  FRIEDRICH  LEOPOLD  OF  PRUSSIA 
OBJETS  D'ART  FROM  THE  POSSESSION  OF  A  PRINCELY  HOUSE 
COLLECTION  OF  MADAME  H.  K.,  MUNICH 
AND  OTHER  COLLECTIONS 

IMPORTANT  OBJECTS  IN  SILVER-GILT  AND  SILVER,  INCLUDING  SEVERAL  HISTORICAL  PIECES 
OUTSTANDING  EUROPEAN  AND  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
SWISS  AND  FRENCH  POTTERY  OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY 
GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES,  RENAISSANCE  WORKS  OF  ART 
EXTREMELY  FINE  FURNITURE,  MOSTLY  18TH  CENTURY 
SWISS  16TH  TO  18TH  CENTURY  STAINED  GLASS 
OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS,  CLOCKS,  MIRRORS,  BRONZES,  ETC. 

LARGE  COLLECTION  OF  ANTIQUE  AND  OLD  CARPETS 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
On  View:  23rd  October  to  nth  November  1961 

GALLERY  JURG  STUKER 

BERNE,  SWITZERLAND,  KRAMGASSE  54 
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O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 


PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE  OF  THE  19th  &  20th  CENTURIES 


VAN  DONGEN    Paysage  Soudanais,  1Q22  Oil  on  canvas:  39  X  32  inches 


PAINTINGS  BY 

CROSTHWAIT  DAUCHOT 


I8th  October -5th  November 


25th  October  -  Nth  November 


The  Connoisseur 

YEAR  BOOK 

for  1962 


Contents 

Packwood  House,  Warwickshire 

Georgian  Patent  Furniture:  e.  t.  joy 

Spanish  Jewellery  of  the  late 
Renaissance  in  the  Hispanic  Society 
of  America: 

ADA  MARSHALL  JOHNSON 

Ancient  Glass  at  Corning : 

A.  VON  SALDERN 

A  New  Field  of  Egyptian  Art: 

BERNARD  V.  BOTHMER 

Capricci  Cinesi:  The  Vogue  for 
Chinoiserie  in  Italy : 

HUGH  HONOUR 

The  National  Print  Room  of 
Belgium : 

LYDIA  DE  PAUW-DE  VEEN 

Sadahide  and  the  Yokohama-e  Prints : 

DR.  F.  A.  TURK 

'Peter  the  Great's'  Throne: 

A.  G.  GRIMWADE 


include 

The  American  Museum  at  Clavcrton 
Manor,  near  Bath:  therle  hughes 

Some  Bookplates  of  Schools, 
Colleges  and  Universities: 

MARK  SEVERIN 

National  Art  Treasures  of  Korea: 

GODFREY  GOMPERTZ 

In  Search  of  Chandeliers: 

ROBERT  SHERLOCK 

Asia  Minor — rug-producer 
extraordinary : 

KUDRET  TURKHAM  and 
STANLEY  REED 

Pictures  from  Ulster  Houses: 

ANNE  CROOKSHANK 

The  Thyssen  Pictures  and  the 
National  Gallery: 

THEODORE  CROMBIE 

A  Pied-a-terre  in  Paris: 

TERENCE  KENNEDY 


out  November  19  61 

Cloth  bound        30s.  per  copy        Projusely  illustrated 
By  post  32s.  or  U.S.A.  $5.00 

The  Connoisseur  Year  Book  is  not  included  in  any  subscription,  but  you  are  invited  to  order  it  through  your  bookseller; 
or  to  send  32s.  (or  five  dollars),  direct  to  London,  for  a  copy,  which  will  be  mailed  to  you  from  London  immediately 
on  publication.  We  much  regret  that  late  orders  may  be  disappointed.  If  ordering  by  mail,  please  send  your  early  remittance  to: 
The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.18 


H.  S.  WELLBY 


Silver  gilt  wine  cooler 
London  1829 
by  Robert  Garrard 
1 10  ounces   12  indies  high 


16c  Grafton  Street,  W.i 

Telephone:  Hvde  Park  1597 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver  ■  Old  Sheffield  Plate 


DUITS 


T  D  . 


Finest  examples 

"I 

ijth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,   S  .  W  .  1 

Telephone  :   Whitehall  7440 


PRIDES  of 
LONDON  LT_D 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd, 


A  Hepplewhit^;  Secretaire  Bookcase  of  faded  mahogany, 
the  lower  cupboard  enclosing  three  long  graduated 
drawers.  3  ft.  3  in.  wide. 


179/180  SLOANE  STREET,  S.W.I 

Tel:  BELgravia  3080 
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PATOU 


ioz.  £5.12.6  A  oz.  £9.15.0   I  oz.  £15.10.0  2  oz.  £27.15.0  4  oz.  £49.5.0 


HICKLENTON  &  PHILLIPS 
90  CHEAPSIDE,  London  E.C.2 


A  fine  MEISSEN  Tea  and  Coffee  Service  of  48  piece?,  each  painted  with  battle  scenes  in  puce  monochrome  within  gilt  cartouche  borders.  Circa  1750. 


BEAUCHAMP  GALLERIES 


8  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE  S.W.3 


Telephone:  Kensington  5716 
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H 

IRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI 


ARRODS 


ANTIQUE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Defers  Association 

«"»  EVEKVTHING  HAWODS  LONDON 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


1790 

Sainl.  Godbehere 
&  Edwd.  Wigan 

Promenade 


181 1 

John  Deacon 


1771 

N 
A  S 

A 


CHELTENHAM 


Telephone  2821 


MRS  SHIELDS 

LTD 

DECORATORS 
and 

UPHOLSTERERS 
FINE  FURNITURE 


A  superb  1 9th  Century  French  wardrobe 
in  the  Louis  XV  style,  of  banded  king.wood 
with  fine  ormolu  mounts.  The  hanging 
compartments  enclosed  by  three  doors. 
Signed  LINKE 


7/9  HARRIET  STREET 
S.W.I 

Telephone:  BELgravia  2651/2 
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ROSES 
H.  FANTIN-LATOUR 

Signed  and  dated  1889 
Canvas  9  x  13  J  inches 


THE  FINE  ART  SOCIETY  LTD 

Paintings  and  Water-colours  Old  and  New 

Collections  purchased 

148    NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Established  1876  Memb  r<  ^'  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.  Telephone:  Mayfair  $ll6 
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Zht  iltmUct  5it>»  of  ^cfiluryju  due 


report  on  drama.  The  amalgamation  of  s.h.r.o.u.d.s.  and  the  Foglamps  resulted 
in  a  successful  year,  although  a  modern  English  play  by  Schwesker,  translated 
into  Rumanian  and  acted  on  the  circular  staircase  of  the  13th  century  Tower  of 
All  Spirits  by  12  bus  conductors  chosen  and  rehearsed  at  random,  did  not  get 
good  notices.  "If  a  play  is  basically  something  to  be  seen  it  must  be  seen." 
Accepting  this  principle,  Stukl  adapted  his  version  of  the  Old  King  Cole  story, 
with  its  chorus  of  junior  astronomers  dressed  as  nuns,  to  a  specially  constructed 
inverted  dome  on  infra-red  telescope  lines.  Later  in  the  year,  deliberately 
choosing  a  theatre  which  was  not  a  theatre,  the  committee  courageously  hired, 
for  its  Julius  Casar  in  Old  Pretender  costume,  the  building  site  for  the  new 
Budds  and  Hocking  Central  Stores.  "What  we  liked  about  it  was  that  the  setting 
was  really  used"  said  the  New  Schweppsman.  If  it  seemed  natural  to  the  actor 
saying  rhubarb  to  sit  on  a  concrete  mixer  when  he  said  it  he  sat  on  it. 

Future  plans  are  many.  Already  in  rehearsal  is  the  new  anonymous  drama 
with  its  famous  television- watching  scene  set  in  a  nurses  home.  Though  post-sink 
in  tempo,  the  costumes  are  Aegean  in  flavour.  Indeed  even  the  director  is  wearing 
archipelagic  clothes  based  on  recent  excavations. 

Written  by  Stephen  Potter;  designed  by  George  Him 

SCHWEPPERVESCENCE      LASTS      THE      WHOLE      DRINK  THROUGH 
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SPECIALIST    IN    EUROPEAN    PERIOD  CARPETS 
AUBUSSON  -  SAVONNERIE  -  NEEDLEPOINT 


Very  rare  16th  century  Spanish  Cuenca  carpet,  light  green  ground  and  yellow  border  with  design 
in  the  style  of  the  early  Oushac  Carpets.  20  by  33  feet. 

CATAN 

129  Avenue  des  champs-elysees 

PARIS 

PHONE  BAL  41-71 


Mrs.  ALICE  MEYER-SABATIE  9  RUE  SAINT  FLORENTIN  PARIS  8' 

AGENT  and  ESTATE  CONSULTANT  since  1939 


Many  splendid  properties  and  apartments  are  offered 
for  sale  including: 

14th  century  chateau  and  outbuildings  standing  in  100 
acres  of  land,  2  parks,  lakes  and  fields.  Every  modern 
convenience. 


This  charming  living-room  belongs  to  a  tastefully  and  comfort- 
ably furnished  old  country  house  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Lot,  in  a  picturesque  region  with  a  mild  and  healthy 
climate.  Fruit  and  early  vegetables  in  abundance.  J  river 
jetties. 


Literature  and  further  particulars  on  request.  Phone:  OP  Era  39.91 


-  . 


GrOS  point  carpet,  polychrome  flowers  on  black  ground. 
Dimensions  approx.  13  x  15  feet 

ANTIQUE  and  MODERN  CARPETS 
ORIENT-  CHINA  -A  UBUSSON-SA  VONNERIE 

GALERIE  PERSANE 

132  Bd.  Haussmann,  PARIS  (8)  Phone:  LABorde  27-39 


PAR  DO 

PRIMITIVES,   OLD  MASTERS 
FRENCH   EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


160,   Boulevard  Haussmann 

PARIS  8° 


Tel:    Carnot  66-51 
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Floral  marquetrv  commode  stamped  by  Christophc  Wolff  (circa  1755) 

'  On  the  commode:  Louis  XV  dock.  18th  century  vases  and  porcelain. 


OBJETS 
DART 

XVIIIeme  Sieclc 

238  Fg  Saint-Honore 


ANDRE 
MAVON 

PARIS 


ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 

XVIIIth  Century 

Phone:  CAR.  22.43 


/  // 


' 1  I 


ETIENNE  LEVY 


178  Fg  SAINT-HONORfi,  PARIS 

Phone:  BAL  66.84  &  48.06 


(8) 


;  1 


■HP 


dm 


A  fine  Louis  X V Hit  a  crosses'  stamped  by  REUZE.  FINE  FURNITURE  and  OBJETS  D'ART  of  the  XVUIth  century 


GALERIE  * 


23  RUE  DU  CIRQUE 

PARIS  VIII 

UAL  36-50 


CIRQUE 

EXHIBITION 
WATERCOLOURS 
DRAWINGS 


ma  rquet 

December  1961 


FRENCH  JEWELLERY  OF 
THE  ROMANTIC  PERIOD 


ANTIQUE 
JEWELLERY 

Marc  GARLAND 


PARIS 

23  Rue  Du  BAC 
B.A.B.  50-57 
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RENE  WEILLER 

15  Rue  Lamennais,  PARIS       Tel:  BAL^ac  43-46 


FURNITURE 

CHAIRS 
TAPESTRIES 

18th  Century 
BRONZES 


Chinese  lacquer  Commode  with  ormolu 
Jittitigs  and  mounts.    Cabinet  maker 
B.V.R.B.  (circa  ij}<). 

Dimensions: 
Length  l  m.  45 
Height  87-5  cm. 
Depth  6 j  cm. 


Suggested  design  for  Residence  on  Golf  links 


BUILD  YOUR  HOUSE  . . . 

on  a  sile  above  the 
GOLF-LINKS  AT  SAINT  NOM  LA-BRETECHE 
ON  THE  DOMAINE  OE  LA  TUILERIE 
adjoining  the  Forest  of  Marly 
12  miles  from  Paris  and  20  minutes  from 
I  he  Arc  de  iriomphe  via  I  he 
Rois  de  Itoulogne  and  I  he  Western 
Motorway  (SHAPE  Headquarters  Branch) 

Links  Architect:  HAWTREE  &  SON 
House  Architect:  J.  REGNAULT 
Green  Keeper:  M.  ELLIS 


D.  FEAU 


(REAL  ESTATE  CONSULTANT) 


PARIS  8 


TEL.  LAB.  69-34  (16  lines) 


+  •><>,  ^ ->ul.  Haussmann 

APARTMENTS    •     MANSIONS     •     ESTATES         IARMC         INVESTMENT  LOTS    ■    INDUSTRIAL  AND  BUSINESS  PREMISES    •    BUILDING  SITES 
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Maurice  Aveline  &  C 


OBJETS  D'ART 
DECORATION 

PARIS 

20,  rue  du  Cirque 
ELYsees    —  51.63 


Louis  XVI  period  table  by  ADAM  WEISWEILLER  in  flecked  mahogany  supported 

by  four  twin  columns  in  bronze,  bamboo  finish. 

On  the  table  :  two  paperweights  in  Vincennes  porcelain. 

Behind  :  Japanese  paper  screen,  18th  century. 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1846 


Old  and  Contemporary  Masters 


LONDON 

34  St.  James's  Street 
S.W.i 


NEW  YORK 

14  Fast  57th  Street 
N.Y.22 


PARIS 

8f  bis  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honore  8e 
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J.  C.  MOREAU-GOBARD 

ASIAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 

PARIS 

16,  Av.  George  V 
Phone:  ELY  44-86 
Metro:  Alma-Marceau 


Trunk  of  Buddha  in  bronze  uith  green  patina. 
Siamese,  Sukhothai  Period  13th  -  14th  Century. 


J.  PASTEYER 

7  rue  d'Aguesseau,  PARIS,  Tel.  ANjou  35.84 

THE  PARIS  ESTATE  AGENT 
FOR  HISTORIC  PROPERTIES 

APARTMENTS  OR  MANSIONS  IN  THE  MOST 
PLEASANT  DISTRICTS 

FOR  SALE 


Very  near  Chanips-Elysecs  beautiful  1 8th 
century  mansion 


MARCEL  ROSENAl 

COMPAGNIE  DES  ARTS  ANCIENS 
23  RUE  DU  BAC  Phone  BAB  21-8} 

PARIS 


A  rare  pair  of  Meissen  bottles,  circa  1730 
(Johanncum  Mark) 
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HEIM 

109  FAUBOURG  SAINT  HONORE 


OLD  MASTERS 


Furnishing   fabrics   ROMANEX  plain   and   printed  (Selection   Satin  de  Marly   "BELLEVUE"  No.  62007/4 


ROMANEX  is  distributed  by  the  best  retailers  of  FRANCE  and  following  countries  : 
GERMANY  :  BARANDE  und  Co  -  Hofaue  54,  Wuppertal-Elberfeld  22  A  - 
BELGIUM  :  J-P.  WYERS  N.  V.  -  57  Quai  au  Foin,  Brussels  -  BRAZIL  :  MATARAZZO  - 
Caixa  postale  86,  Sao  Paulo  -  CANADA  :  TELIO  TRADING  Co  -  Phillips  Place 
Building,  1193  Phillips  Place,  Montreal  2  -  DENMARK  :  TEXTIL  LASSEN  - 
26  Kobmagergade,  Copenhagen  K  -  OLESEN  -  4  Hojbro-plabs,  Copenhagen  K  -  UNITED 
STATES  :  IMPERIAL  TEXTILES  -  280  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  -  FINLAND  :  LASSILA 
&  TIKANOJA  OY  -  Esplanaadi  18,  Helsinki  -  HOLLAND  :  J-P.  WYERS  N.  V.  - 
Voorburgwal,  Amsterdam  -  ITALY  :  SPA.  A.D.I.  TESSUTI  BOUSSAC  DE  PARIS  - 
Foro  Buonaparte  70,  Milan  -  LEBANON  :  Camille  MOUNSEF  -  Rue  Madame 
Curie,  Beyrouth  -  NORWAY  :  Johan  O.  LARSSEN  -  Grensen  2,  Oslo  -  SWEDEN  : 
HERTZ  -  93  Molndalsvagen.  Goteborg  -  Eric  EWERS  -  184  Valhallovagel.  Stockholm  7  - 
SWITZERLAND  :  BISCHOFF  Textile  S.  A.  St-Gall 


LONDON  :  BOUSSAC  Distribution  -  20  Great  Portland  Street 
LONDON  Wl  -  Tel.  :  LANGHAM  29-01 

PARIS  :  Ets  BOUSSAC  -  21  rue  Poissonniere  -  PARIS-2e 
Tel.  :  CENtral  23-35 


SEMAIL,  antiquaire  a  Paris 


Photo  Jean  Selves 


VUILLARD 


'La  Petite  Modele' 


GALERIE  ABDY 

facing  the  Palais  de  V  Ely  tie  8.  Hue  de  Duras,  PARIS  Phone:  ANJou  25.99 
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PAUL  GAUGUIN  Landscape,  Martinique  Canvas  36J  X  28j  inches 


WILDENSTEIN 

147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Mayfair  0602 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Set  of  4  Candlesticks  by  John  Parker,  London  1799.  Height  16  inches.  Weight  152  ounces. 


from  the  Collection  of 


Coffee  Pot  by 
HESTER  BATEMAN 
London  1787 
Height  12  inches 
Weight  23  ounces 


LOUIS  WINE  Iid 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


Established  i40 


Tel:  Dublin  73865 


PREMSELA  &  HAMBURGER 

est.  1823 


From  our  Renaissance  collection 


-X- 


Specialists  in  antique  silver 
and  jewellery 
from  the  15th  to  the  19th  century 


-X- 


ROKIN  120 


AMSTERDAM 


L'ete: 

o  Englesqueville-en-Auge 
pres  Deauville 


a  Paris 

34  rue  de  la  Pomp< 
TRO.  27  J 


Marthe  de  la  Tour 

presente 
en  sa  galerie 

parmi  ses  Meubles  Anciens 

Peintures— Dessins  et  Gouaches 

Vlaminck     •    Valadon     •  Utrillo 
A.  Hambourg         R.  Oudot 

et  tous  les 
Grands  Maitres  de  la  Peinture 


^llllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIinillllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 

=  A  tons  ceux  qui  cherchent  les  plus  beaux 

|  ANCIENS  BIJOUX  ANGLAIS 

|  reudez  visite  a  | 

|  RICHARD  OGDEN 

I  on  ecrivez  lui  pour  tous  renseignments  a 

I  Burlington  Arcade,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.  i  | 

e  Vous  serez  tous  les  bienvenus — amateurs  et  reuendeurs  = 

|  HYDc  Park  9136  | 

illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllMllllllllllllllllllillllllMlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllr 
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ED  FURNITURE      TAPESTRIES      EXCAVATION   PIECES      IVORIES  HARD-STON 


PAUL   BRANDT  AMSTERDAM 

announce  the  sale  of 

IMPORTANT  AND  ATTRACTIVE  FRENCH  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  FURNITURE 

commodes,  secretaires  etc.  veneered  with  satinwood,  rosewood  and  other  contrasting 
woods  decorated  with  black  and  gold  lacquered  chinoiserie  designs  -  carved  and  gilt 
armchairs  with  original  needlepoint  coverings  -fine  sets  of  Louis  XVI  mahogany  chairs- 
Chippendale  tea-table  with  carved  and  pierced  border  and  other  small  cabinet  furniture 
in  the  French  taste 

FINE    CHINESE    PORCELAIN    superbly    decorated    in   'famille   verte'   and    'famille    rose'  enamels  - 
CHANDELIERS  -  SILVER,  rare  set  of  antique  Amsterdam  silver  candlesticks  and  candelabra  - 
PAINTINGS  -  PAINTED  WALL-PANELS  -  CLOCKS  -  PERSIAN  CARPETS  etc. 

exclusively  forming  the  property  of  the  late 

BARON  and  BARONESS  J.  A.  VAN  HEECKEREN  VAN  MOLECATEN 

AT  THEIR  ESTATE  DE  LANGE  HUT',  KONINGSWEG  2  AT  ARNHEM  (HOLLAND) 

on  7th  and  8th  of  NOVEMBER,  1961 

PUBLIC  EXHIBITION:  Friday  3rd,  Saturday  4th  and  Sunday  5th  of  November  1961 

from  10  am  to  4  pm 

Apply  on  prepayment  of  £1.0.0  for  the  illustrated  'de  luxe'  catalogue  to 
PAUL  BRANDT  -  office:  Pieter  de  Hoochstraat  30  -  tel  723997  -  AMSTERDAM 


Galerie 

G.  CRAMER 

38  Javastraat  -  Tel.  63  67  70 

THE  HAGUE 

Old  Master  Paintings 
Renaissance  Bronzes 
Portrait  Miniatures,  Colour-prints 

CATALOGUE  No.  6  FREE  UPON  REQUEST 


PUBLIC  AUCTION -MARSEILLES  AUCTIONEERS 

9,  Rue  Chateauredon,  Marseilles  (Bches  du  Rh.)  France 
Telephone  20-13-54 

AUCTION  on  the  Premises 
14,  15,  &  16  NOVEMBER,  1961  of  the 
COLLECTIONS  and  FURNITURE 

of  the  Late  Dr.  FOURNIER 

Contents  of  the  CHATEAU  DE  LA  GROGNARDE 
Marseilles 

RARE  &  NUMEROUS  OBJETS  d'ART  &  CURIOS.  XVI,  XVII, 

XVIII  and  XlXth  Centuries: 
Automata  •  Ivories  ■  Wax-works  ■  Various  Instruments  ■  Games 
Birds  •  Wrought  Iron  •  Ceramics  •  an  Important  Selection  of 
Objects  and  Documents  on  FREEMASONRY. 

FINE  CLOCKS,  French  and 
German  of  the  XVI,  XVII  and 
XVI Nth  Centuries:  Pendulum- 
Wall  ■  Clocks  with  animated 
figures  ■  skeleton  Clocks. 

SCULPTURES:  Antiques  of 
the  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII  and 
XlXth  Centuries:  including 
Terra  cotta  original  by 
V.  Carpeaux  (head  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie). 

FAR  EASTERN  ART  - 
CHINESE  &  JAPANESE 
Sculpture-  Paintings  ■  Bronzes 
Hardstones  Bijoux 

Harpsichord.  17th  Century  Ceramics. 

FINE  PAINTINGS  of  the  XVII  and  XVIIIth  Centuries. 
IMPORTANT  &   FINE  FURNITURE  of  the  XVI  to  XVIIIth 
Centuries. 

Expert:  Mr.  Jean  BERNARD,  38  Cours  d'Estienne  d'Orves, 
MArseilles  (Bches  du  Rh.),  France.  Telephone  33-16-05 
ON  VIEW:  13th  November  from  10  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  on  request 
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STADTWALDGURTEL  32 


COLOGNE 


(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


EXHIBITION  ALBERT  ANDRE  (1869-1954) 


GALERIE  INTERNATIONALE 
D'ART  CONTEMPORAIN 

PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES 


PARIS,  1" 

253,  RUE  SAINT-HONORE 
Tel:  Opera  32.29 

BRUXELLES,  V 

208,  AV.  F.  ROOSEVELT 
Tel:  72.09.79 

ZURICH,  1 

NUSCHELERSTRASSE  31 
Tel:  25  17  48 


Mathieu 

Guiettc 

Compard 

Degottex 

Daimelo 

Corbero 

Viola 

A.  Pomodoro 
G.  Pomodoro 


In  the  front  line  of  contemporary  art 
ARTISTS  OF  FAME  AND  PROMISE 


II  'all  clock  in  polychrome — green,  red  and  blue 
with  inlay  of  the  period  of  Louis  XV. 

Jean-Baptiste  DIETTE 

ANTIQUE  CLOCKS 

7  rue  Saint-Anastase     PARIS  3e     Founded  in  1H52 


LXV 


DUVEEN 


Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING      SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


TAPESTRIES 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


DR.  ERNST  HAESWEDELL  -  HAMRURG  36  -  FONTENAY  4 


The  next  Auction-Sales  will  take  place 
November  24th -28th 


1.  Nov.  27th.  A  very  Important  Collection  of  about  60  Indian 

Sculptures  4th  to  15th  Centuries. 

2.  Nov.  28th.  Works  of  Art  from  China,  Japan,  Persia  (about 

100  Bronzes  from  Luristan),  Mexico,  South 
America,  Africa,  Oceania. 

3.  Nov.  24th.  Valuable  Books  and  Autographs. 

4.  Nov.  25th.  Prints,  Drawings,  Pictures,  Sculptures  (16th- 

20th  Centuries). 


Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free  on  request 


India,  [2th-I3th  Century 
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P.  H.  GILLINGHAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 


8  CHERTSEY  STREET 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750 


'LYNDHURST'  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  61952 


Robert  de  Fresnes 


•NTIQUES  andOBJETS  D  ART 
vlTERIOR  DECORATION 
INE  FABRICS 
EVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


OAK  FURNITURE 


AYRSHIRE 


Galston  314 


EXPORTERS 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON.  W.I 


Welbeck  8934 


Galerie  P.  Blendinger 

TEL.  (091)  28415 

Agno  (Tessin) 

Exposition  permanente  d'ocuvres  dcs  grands  peintres 
francais  du  I9eme  et  2oeme  siecle,  mcubles,  antiquites. 


i«z**i   '^yt.    ^  town 
4S 


Hyde  Park  47  1  1 


HIGHEST 

COINS 


PRICES 

AND 


PAID  FOR 

MEDALS 


especially  for  collections 
Catalogue  of  English  Coins,  9/3.  Bulle  1/- 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. I 


Attractive 
mahogany  secretaire 
bookcase  of  small  size 
and  good  colour,  with 


Valuations  for  Insurance  and  Probate 

APLE  &  CO.  LTD 

3TTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON  W.l. 
TEL:  EUS.  7000 
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LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY 


ANNUAL  AUTUMN 

EXHIBITION 

OF  FINE 

DUTCH,  FLEMISH  AND  ITALIAN 
OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

October  23rd  -  December  1st 

Dailv  10  a.m.  — 7  p.m.  Saturdays  10  a.m.  —  1  p.m. 

Still-life  Flower  Paintings,  Landscapes,  River  Scenes, 
Seascapes,  Interiors,  Portraits 

by 

S.  van  Ruysdael,  Jan  van  Goyen,  Jan  Brueghel,  B.  van  der  Ast, 
Ambrosius  Bosschaert,  William  van  der  Velde,  Philips  Wouwerman, 
Gaspar  Netscher,  Jan  van  Kessel,  Jacob  van  Ruysdael,  Frans  Hals, 
Anthony  van  Dyck,  Giovanni  Paolo  Pannini,  etc. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  4s.  6d.  post  free 
ALL  PAINTINGS  ARE  FOR  SALE 


13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.  i 

Telephone:  WHItehall  9549 


MASTER  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  MARY 
(Mcistcr  dcs  Maricnlcbens) 
Latter  part  of  1 5th  Century 

MADONNA  AND  CHILD 

Circular  panel:  14  inches  (35  5  cm.) 

Professor  Dr.  Alfred  Strange  writes :  An  important,  beautiful  and  characteristic  work  by  the  Master  of  the  Marienlebcns. 
Painted  in  his  mature  period,  md  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  attractive  Madonna  subjects  from  h,s  hand. 


For  further  information,  prices  and  particulars  about  any  of  these  paintings 
Please  enquire  at  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  t3  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.I 


EGBERT  VAN  DER  POEL 
(1621  -  Delft  -  Rotterdam  -  1664) 

FROZEN  RIVER  SCENE 

Panel  18  X  25  inches  (45-6  X  63-5  cm.) 


LEONARD  KOETSER  EXHIBITION,  13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i 


WILLIAM  VAN  DER  VELDE 
(1610  -  Leiden  -  Greenwich  -  1693) 

SEASCAPE  WITH  SHIPPING  OFF  THE  DUTCH  COAST 

Canvas  26i  X  21  inches  (67-3  X  53 -4  cm.) 

Provenance:  Collection:  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  Woburn  Abbey 

Literature:  Hofstede  de  Groot,  Vol.  Ill,  page  140,  No.  563 


For  further  information,  prices  and  particulars  about  any  oj  these  paintings 
Please  enquire  at  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i 


PIETER  CORNELISZ  VAN  SLINGELANDT 
(1640  -  Leiden  -  1691) 

THE  BIRD  CATCHER 

Panel  10  /  8  inches  (25  3  X  20-3  cm.) 

Signed 


Exhibition  at  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i 


AMBROSIUS  BOSSCHAERT  (the  Elder) 
(f.  1570  -  Anvers  -  Utrecht  -  1645) 

FLOWERS  IN  A  GLASS  VASE 

Panel  14  X  9J  inches  (35-5  X  23  5  cm.) 

Signed  with  initials 


Prices  on  application  -  LEOXARD  KOETSER  GAI  LERY,  ij  Dnke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i 


WILLIAM  VAN  DER  VELDE 
(1610  -  Leiden  -  Greenwich  -  1693) 

COASTAL  SCENE 

Canvas  5X7*  inches  (12-7  x  19  cm.) 

Signed  with  initials 

ice:  Collections:  George  Field;  Smith  &  Son,  137  New  Bond  Street 


1 -or  further  information,  prices  and  particulars  about  any  of  these  paintings 
Phase  enquire  at  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  i3  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.l 


PHILIPS  WOUVERMAN 
(1614  -  Haarlem  -  1668) 

THE  SAND  HILL 

Panel  14  X  i6f  inches  (35-5  x  42  5  cm.) 

Signed  and  dated  1652 

Prevenance:  Collections:  Mrs.  R.  Makower;  Baron  de  Beurnonville,  Paris  1883; 
Madame  Levaigneur 

Literature:  Hof;tede  de  Groot,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1121.  Engraved 


JAN  VAN  GOYEN 
(1595  -  Leiden  -  The  Hague  -  1665) 

THREE  PEASANTS  AND  A  STREAM 

Circular  panel  12^  inches  (31-7  cm.) 

Signed 


FLORIS  VAN  SCHOOTEN 
(1587  -  Leiden  -  1658) 

STILL  LIFE 

Panel  15J  X        inches  (39- 3  X  57  cm.) 

Signed  with  initials 


For  further  information,  prices  and  particulars  about  any  of  these  paintings 
Please  enquire  at  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i 


JAN  BRUEGHEL  II 
(1601  -  Anvcrs  -  1678) 

LANDSCAPE  WITH  HORSEMEN 

Panel  11  X  i6£  inches  (27  9  X  41 -9  cm.) 

Provenance:  Collection:  Edward  Peter  Jones 


Al  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  13  Duke  Street.  St.  James 
PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 


SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK 
( 1 599  -  An  vers  -  London  -  1641) 

PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST  FRANS  SNYDERS 

Canvas  12  X  9  inches  (30-5  X  23  cm.) 

Provenance:  Collection:  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Viscount  Allendale 


Exhibition  at  the  LEOSARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.l 


FRANS  HALS 
(1580  -  Anvers  -  Haarlem  -  1666) 

THE  SHRIMP  GIRL 

Panel  12 J  X  iof  inches  (31  •  1  x  27  3  cm.) 

Signed  with  initials  in  right  corner 


CORNELIS  BEELT 


(1645  -  Haarlem  -  1701) 
SKATING  ON  THE  ICE 
Panel  24A  X  i6\  inches  (62  x  41-2  cm.) 


At  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLEPY,  13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.t 


GIOVANNI  PAOLO  PANNINI 
(1691/2  -  Piacenza  -  Rome  -  1765) 

VISIT  OF  THE  CARDINAL  DE  POLIGNAC  TO  S.  PETER'S,  ROME 

Canvas  30  X  41J  inches  (76-2  X  160  cm.) 

Signed  and  dated  1741 

Provenance:  Collection:  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Hornby  Castle,  Bedale,  Yorks. 
Exhibited:  Yorkshire  Fine  Art  Institution,  York 
Literature:  Hornby  Castle  Catalogue,  page  79,  No.  250 


For  further  information,  prices  and  particulars  about  any  of  these  paintings 
Please  enquire  at  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  i3  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i 


Signed  and  dated  1741 

Provenance:  Collection:  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Hornby  Castle,  Bedale,  Yorks. 
Exhibited:  Yorkshire  Fine  Art  Institution,  York 
Literature:  Hornby  Castle  Catalogue,  page  76,  No.  230 

THESE  TWO  PAINTINGS  OF  SUPERB  QUALITY  ARE  IN  A  PERFECT  STATE  OF  PRESERVATION 


At  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  EXHIBITION,  13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i 


LEOXARD  KOETSER  EXHIBITION,  t3  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i 


uori  le  Mura,  showing 
rinthian  columns,  detail  of 


LEONARD  KOETSER  EXHIBITION,  13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i 


GIOVANNI  PAOLO  PANNINI 

(See  pages  LXXXIV  and  LXXXV) 


VISIT  OF  THE  CARDINAL  OF  YORK  (SON  OF  JAMES  III,  THE  OLD  PRETENDER) 
TO  S.  PAOLO  FUORI  LE  MURA,  ROME 

S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  the  largest  Roman  church  after  S.  Peter's,  was  originally  erected  by  Constantine  on  the  place  where  the 
Roman  matron,  Lucina,  had  buried  the  Apostle  Paul.  It  was  later  enlarged  by  Valentinian  II  (in  A.D.  386)  and  by  Thcodosius. 

This  great  painting  by  Giovanni  Paolo  Pannini,  signed  and  dated  1741,  shows  the  interior  of  this  important  church  as  it  appeared 
before  the  devastating  fire  during  the  night  of  i5/i6th  July,  1823.  Many  of  the  massive  marble  columns  were  destroyed  in  this 
tire.  The  most  striking  were  those  in  purple,  which  were  said  to  have  come  from  the  Mausoleum  of  Adriano.  The  mosaic  is  all 
that  now  remains  of  the  old  Basilica. 

The  frescoed  walls,  many  of  them  painted  by  Pietro  Cavallini  (13th  century),  represent  stories  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  the  lives  of  the  Apostles,  particularly  S.  Paul,  figures  of  the  Prophets,  and  also  medallions  carrying  portraits  of  the 
Popes.  These  frescoes  are  specially  notable  for  their  great  clearness  and  immense  wealth  of  detail. 

Behind  the  pyx  of  Arnolfo  di  Cambio  (1285),  which  still  exists,  can  be  seen  the  great  altar  by  Onorio  Longhi,  with  the  altar 
support  by  Cigoli,  which  was  also  destroyed.  To  the  left  are  four  great  oval  paintings  by  Avanzino  Nucci  which  embellish  the 
apse.  The  ceiling  of  S.  Paolo  was  considered  to  be  particularly  noteworthy  since  it  was  composed  of  pine  beams  of  stupendous 
length. 

The  rebuilding,  under  the  direction  of  L.  Polctti,  began  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XII  (1823-29).  Pius  IX  (1846-78)  consecrated 
the  restored  church  in  1854. 

Before  the  English  Sovereigns  abandoned  Catholicism,  the  Basilica  of  S.  Paolo  was  placed  under  their  protection.  The  then  King 
of  England  was  a  member  of  the  Chapter,  as  was  the  King  of  France  for  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  and  the  King  of  Spain  for 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  The  privilege  was  suspended  but  not  abandoned  and  James  Stuart  III  (The  Old  Pretender  who  lived  in 
Rome  during  Pannini's  active  years)  continued  to  send  a  regular  offering  of  a  candle  on  Candlemas  Day.  However,  his  son,  the 
Cardinal  of  York  (here  portrayed)  required  a  Sovereign's  honours  when  he  visited  S.  Paolo. 

This  historically  important  work  by  Pannini,  which  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  is  perhaps  the  best  extant  record  of 
what  this  interior  of  the  great  Basilica  looked  like  before  it  was  restored. 


VISIT  OF  THE  CARDINAL  DE  POLIGNAC  TO  S.  PETER'S,  ROME 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  splendid  scene  of  the  interior  of  the  Basilica  of  S.  Peter  can  be  included  amongst  the  best  works 
that  Pannini  painted.  It  can  also  with  certainty  be  considered  as  one  of  his  happiest  works,  surpassing  all  the  others  in 
finish.  The  transparent  splendour  of  the  atmosphere,  the  large  number  of  figures,  the  accurate  study  of  perspective,  the  w:calth  of 
detail  and  splendid  colours  all  give  a  full  measure  of  his  talent  and  illustrate  the  great  task  the  artist  imposed  on  himself  in  executing 
this  work. 

This  interior  scene  of  S.  Peter's,  which  Pannini  painted  in  1741,  and  which  is  in  excellent  preservation,  was  inspired  by  the  visit 
of  some  illustrious  personage:  in  this  particular  instance  the  visit  of  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  who  gave  a  commission  for  the  work 
to  the  artist. 


I  should  like  to  record  my  grateful  thanks  to  the  following  for  their 
valuable  information  concerning  the  Pannini  paintings: 
Professor  Sir  Anthony  Blunt,  Professor  Roberto  Longhi,  Dr.  Alfred  Scharf, 
Professor  Giuliano  Brigand,  and  Professor  Ferdinando  Arisi  — L.F.K. 


LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.  i 

Telephone:  WHItehall  9349 


LEONARD  KOETSER  EXHIBITION,  l3  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i 
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Very  lovely  William  and  Mary  Walnut  Bureau  Cabinet 
Lovely  colour  and  patination.  24  x  19  >'  68  inches  high 

The  Lady  Hague  Collection 


QUINNEYS  Ltd. 

WALTER  NEEDHAM 

CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 


49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


Telephone: 
Chester  22836 
and  23632 


Cable  Address: 
'Needinc',  Chester 
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The  NEXT  ISSUE  of 

The  Connoisseur 

(NOVEMBER  1961) 
is  the  important  annual 
number  devoted  to 

ITALIAN  ART 

and  will  include  the 
fallowing  contributions  - 

PALAZZO  SACCHETTI 

Vinova  Porcelain  by  Fulvio  Martinengo 

'Lost'  Frescoes  by  Niccolo  Berrettoni  by 
A.  M.  Clark 

MUSEUMS  OF  EUROPE  IV.  Museo  Civico, 
Belluno 

Hugh   Honour   on   Bronze   Statuettes  by 
Giacomo  and  Giovanni  Zoffoli 

Giuseppe  Mazza  by  John  Fleming 

Giovannia  Socchi:  le  Jacob  florentin 

FIVE  ITALIAN  EXHIBITIONS 

New  light  on  Alessandro  Longhi's  'Balotin  del 
doxe'  by  Francesco  Valconover 

Two  Italian  Wax  Reliefs  in  the  Wallace 
Collection 

The  Master  of  the  Corsini  'Adulteress'  by 
John  Maxon 


Also 

An  Eighteenth  Century  French  Chandelier  by 
J.  F.  Hayward 

Modern  Jewellery  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall 


□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□a 
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arfin 


<OUNT  STREET  LTD 
LONDON 


s 


Early  furniture 
mese  and  European 
Works  of  Art 


Mount  Street 
3NDON  W.i 

ihone:  GROsvenor  2858 
s:  BARGRO  London  W.i 


Stvabiun  carved  wood  statue  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  decorated  in  gilt  and  polychrome. 
15th  Century  Height  38  inches 


xcv 


H.  W.  KEIL 


LTD 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

TUDOR  HOUSE 
BROADWAY,  WORCS. 

Telephone:  Broadway  2108 

Dealers  in  Fine  Old  English 
17th  and  18th  century  Furniture 


Very  fine  late  1 8th  Century  hare-wood 
tambour  fronted  writing  table. 
Length  2  ft.  6{  in.  Depth  2  ft.  2  in. 
Height  3  ft.  3  J  in. 


ALSO 

CHELTENHAM  &  MIDHURST 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  W.  SUSSEX 


Our  extensive  stock  would  make  a 
visit  interesting 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    BOND    STREET.  W.I 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for   cash   anv   of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

-^r  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  viz.  Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
DAVIBLACK,  LONDON  W.  1" 

and 


Telephone: 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 

1062  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 
Telephone:  TRAFALGAR  9-2171 


New  Reprint  of 
the  3rd  (1762)  Edition 

THOMAS  CHIPPENDALE'S 
DIRECTOR 

The  Gentleman  and  Cabinet-Maker' s  Director 

Introduction  bv  Ralph  Edwards 
2  1  2  plates  Cloth  bound 

Edition  limited  to  1 ,000  copies 

£4  4s.    ($13.00  in  U.S.  including  packing,  postage  and  insurance 
from  The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armour/  Way,  London,  S.W.  18) 

Published  by  The  CONNOISSEUR 


Bronze 

Superb  Rhinoceros 
19th  Century 
Height  I  1^  inches 


RALPH  COX 


Telephone  22463 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
Fl REPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING    GEORGE  V 


Telephone:  KENsinglon  0783 


Cables:  Prattique,  London 


FOR  ANTIQUE 
FIREPLACES    AND  FURNITURE 


C.  J.  PRATT 


of 


Brompton  Road 


ESTABLISHED  1860 


186  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


XCVH 


The  new  Poem 
by 

FRANCESCO  VINEA,  1876 

Panel:  15J  >    19I  inches 
(40      50  cm.  ) 

Framed:  21  \  X  25}  inches 
(54  X  64  cm. ) 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's 
and 

1 ,  3  Ryder  Street.  I.ondon.  S.W.  1 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 


Kstablislicd  1870 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Assfx  iaiion  I,td 


43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 


Telephone:  WHItehall  6068/9 


Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCY,  LONDON 


Check 
by 

FERDINAND  ROYBET  (1840-1920) 

Cradled  Panel:  33  X  39  inches  (84  X  100  cm.) 
Framed:  41  x  47  inches  (104  X  120  cm.) 


Temple  Bar  from  the  Strand 
9x7  inches 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's 
and 

1/3  Ryder  Street.  London,  S.W.i 


A  selection  of  Town  Views  by  LOUISE 
RATJVER,  the  mid-  19th  Century  English 
water  colourist  who  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  from  1852  to  1893.  Examples 
can  be  seen  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London. 


John  Knox's  House,  Edinburgh 
9i  x  7%  inches 


Entrance  to 
Jesus  College, 
Cambridge 

13  X  9^  inches 


St.  Michael's  Church 
Trumpington  Street 
Cambridge 
13  x  gj-  inches 


Wych  Street,  Strand 
10J  x  6£  inches 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's  I 
and 

1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.VV.l 


Temple  Bar  from  the  Strand 
by 

VV.  HENRY,  1872 

Canvas:  39  x  34  inches  (100  X  86  cm.) 
Framed:  44  ■  39  inches  (113  X  99  cm.) 
Exhibited:  Royal  Academy  1873,  Number  908 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers*  Association  Ltd 


43a  Duke  Street,  St.  Jaim  \ 

Telephone:  WHIlehall  6068/9 


and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W. 

Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCY,  LOXDO.\ 


PAUL  LARSEN  Old  Masters  of  Quality 


43  DUKE  STREET 
ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON  S.W.i 

Whitehall  7597 


PIETER  LINDSA 

Signed  and  dated  1665 
Panel  14J  •  17]  inches 


-unnll  Louis  XV  tulipwood  tnble.  inlaid  with  birds  and  flowers  in  coloured 
Wood B>  Slumped  p.  F'l.ECHY.  Height  2H  inches,  w  idth  '2  I  inches,  depth  15  inches. 

H  OWAR D 

8  DAVIES  STREET    BERKELEY  SQUARE    LONDON  W.  1 


Antiques,  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 

PACKED  & 

SHIPPED 

to  all  parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

Head  Office: 

25  CHEVAL  PLACE,  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.7 


Telephone: 

KNIghtsbridge 

0646-8 


'Happy  and  kumfi 

I  shall  be 
Gander  &  White 
him  packee  me' 


Packing 
Warehouse: 

Empress  Place,  Lillie  Road,  S.W.6.    Telephone:  FULham  0309 
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TREVOR-ANTIQUES  of  BRIGHTON 

15  SHIP  STREET,  BRIGHTON   I,  SUSSEX 


mm 


ONE  OF  ft  PAIR.  Regency  Chiffoniers  of  fine  quality  in 
rosewood  with  original  brass  embellishments.  Circa  1815. 
Widtn  3  ft.  9  in.,  depth  12  in.,  height  3  ft.  9  in. 


Member  of  The  British  Antique 
Dealer*'  Association  Ltd. 


T«l«phone:  BRIGHTON  16712 


&  T«leg-amt:  TREMAA,  BRIGH 


HTON 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSICS  of  SPACE  ART.  200  oil  paintings  for  exhibitions.  Herb. 
Loewenthal,  Dos  Planet  b.,  Nationalpark,  Zurich  7,  Kluseggstr.  16 

(Switzerland). 

WANTED:  pictures,  books,  barometers,  silver,  glass,  furniture,  etc., 
connected  with  the  City  of  LINCOLN.  Box  No.  7183. 

Private  party  wishes  to  purchase  SHIP'S  CHRONOMETER  in  first 
class  working  condition,  not  less  than  100  years  old.  Please  send  offers 
with  specification  and  prices  to  A.R.B.,  40  Yijf-Hoek  Straat,  Peutie- 
Yilvoorde,  Belgium. 

1 ,200  IMPORTANT  BOOKS  on  Antiques  and  all  Collecting  subjects 
are  listed  in  our  latest  catalogues,  which  are  sent  free  on  request.  The 
Ceramic  Book  Company,  Newport,  Mon. 

Do  justice  to  your  finest  antiques  -  with  photographs  from  Wallace 
Heaton  Ltd.,  127  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l. 

WANTED:  Prints,  water  colors,  oil  paintings  of  Barbados,  prior  to  1850, 
particularly  dealing  with  plantation  life  and  sugar  cultivation.  Box  No. 
7199. 

JADE.  Owing  to  bereavement  I  have  husband's  small  collection  of  Jade 
for  sale.  12  pieces.  No  Dealers.  Mrs.  Fox,  2  Park  Valley,  The  Park, 
Nottingham. 

WANTED:  Jose  Cubero's  Malaga  Clay  Figures  (see  The  Connoisseur, 
March  1961,  American  April,  Page  106).  Give  description,  including 
condition  and  price.  Box  7196. 

Silver  Tea  &  Coffee  Services,  Trays,  Waiters,  Dishes,  Spoons  and  Forks, 
Candlesticks,  Candelabra,  Antique  Jewellery,  and  17th  and  18th 
Century  Clocks.  GARRARD  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Crown  Jewellers,  are 
particularly  interested  to  purchase  and  offer  the  best  possible  prices. 
Send  pieces  to  112  Regent  Street,  London,  W.I.  or  we  will  gladly 
arrange  for  a  representative  to  call. 

Antique  Clocks  bought,  sold  and  repaired.  E.  Jurmann,  C.M.B  H.J., 
26  Spring  Street,  Brighton,  Sussex.  Tel:  25006. 

BEARNES'  SALEROOMS,  Warren  Road,  Torquay  (telephone  22309) 
attract  principal  Buyers  from  London,  etc.  We  are  pleased  to  advise 
West  country  owners  re  sale  of  Antiques,  Pictures,  Silver,  etc.  (Estate 
Agency  Depts:  Torquay  22126,  Paignton  58296.) 

CHRONOMETERS  and  DECK  WATCHES  for  disposal  from  the 
unique  collection  of  Charles  Frank,  Saltmarket,  Glasgow. 

WANTED:  Florentine  Inlaid  Mosaic  -  'pietre  dure'.  Lawrence  Kalom, 
/.ion,  Illinois. 


RESTORATION  AND 
CONSERVATION  OF 
THE  ANTIQUE 

Restorers  to  the  Leading  Museums 

BRONZES  ■  CERAMICS  ■  ENAMELS 
IVORIES  •  JADES  ■  MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL  ■  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS  •  ORMOLU  •  BUHL 
OBJETS  D'ART  •  FURNITURE  •  ETC. 

G.  GARBE 

FOUNDED  1770 

23  CHARLOTTE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.i 
Telephone:  museum  1268 


WETZELL  Galleries,  1220  North  Coast  Highway,  Laguna  Beach, 
California.  Finest  Old  Masters  from  15th  to  20th  Century;  Antique 
Furniture,  Oriental  Art  (and  Porcelains).  Brochure  $1.00. 

WANTED  by  Private  Collector  OLD  AMERICAN  FLAGS  (prior  to 
1 870) .  Write :  B.  Mastai,  2 1  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  (U.S. A.) 

MASTERPIECE  IN  PLATINUM  by  Hamilton.  This  watch  is  in 
perfect  condition.  Collectors  item.  Box  No.  7197. 

YE  OLDE  TYMES,  27  High  Street,  Clacton-on-Sea.  Comprehensive 
stock  of  Antique  Furniture,  Jewellery,  Silver,  Plate  and  China.  Personal 
visits  invited.  Trade  enquiries  welcomed.  Telephone:  Clacton  800. 

Wish  to  contact  American  Private  Buyer  genuinely  interested  in 
ANTIQUES  BEING  DISPOSED  from  Family  Estate.  Please  contact 
by  letter.  Levene,  Bankside  Cottage,  North  Piddle,  Worcestershire. 

WANTED:  Old,  non-humorous  legal  prints,  etchings,  engravings  of 
trials,  judges,  courtrooms,  write  Hyder,  1609  Oil  &  Gas  Building,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  U.S.A. 

DUNNING'S  ANTIQUES  purchase  and  offer  Ship  Figureheads,  Sun- 
dials, Globes,  Scientific  Instruments,  Early  Carvings,  Rushlight 
Holders,  Sandglasses,  Door  Furniture.  58  Holvwell  Hill,  ST.  ALBANS. 
51065. 

WANTED  to  buy.  Paintings  by  William  A.  Walker,  or  W.A.W., 
Libraries,  Old  letters  with  Stamps,  Antique  Furniture,  China,  Silver, 
Old  coins,  American  Historical  paintings,  Netsukes,  Paperweights, 
Southern  items  always  wanted.  Schindlers  Antique  Shop,  200  King 
Street,  Charleston  5,  S.  Carolina.  U.S.A. 

FOR  SALE.  Connoisseur  1958  to  1960,  bound  with  advertisements  and 
covers,  also  Connaissance  des  Arts.  Box  No.  7198. 

JAN  STEEN  oil  painting  signed  and  dated,  and  several  other  old  masters 
for  sale  by  private  collector.  Write  Box  7200. 

Binders  for  your  Connoisseurs!  And  you  can  do  it  yourself.  Three 
Binders  take  a  year's  issues.  Strongly  made,  they  are  of  red  leather-cloth, 
with  rounded  corners,  the  name  The  Connoisseur  gold-blocked  on  the 
spine.  Price  each  16s.  6d.  ($2.39)  inclusive  of  postage,  packing  and 
insurance.  Extra  blocking  on  the  spine  for  dates  costs  an  additional  Is.  3d. 
(17  cents)  per  binder.  Order  from  The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way, 
London,  S.W.I 8. 

Register  advertisements  are  //-  per  word,  minimum  15/-,  which  must  be  prepaid 
and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager,  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  13-17  NEW 
BURLINGTON  PLACE,  LONDON,  W.l.  (Gerrard  8166.)  Addresses  or  Box 
Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with 
the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for 
any  sales  effected. 


Regardless  of  size  or  complexity 
you  can  rely  on  P  &  S  to  pack  and 
forward  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
promptly,  safely  and  economically. 

Pitt  &  Scott 

Limited 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone:  City  6474 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the   world.    Storage  facilities  at 
London,   Liverpool,    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 
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CIV 


70   SOUTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.)  Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD)         Telephone:  Oxford  4197 


SAVONNERIE  and   FINE  TAPESTRIES. 
AUBUSSON  CARPETS,  NEEDLEWORK 
and  BROCADES 


A  rare  Oushak  carpel  of  red  ground.  The  mitre  medallion 
being  an  emerald  green  colour  and  surrounded  by  blue  borders. 
Size  17  ft.  6  in.  x  to  ft.  2  in.  Turkish  i  ;r/i  Century. 


ENGLISH  and  FRENCH 
FURNITURE 


Established  1910 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

81  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


MAYfair  4670 


Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics 
and  VA/orks  of  Art 


A  rare  Chinese  porcelain  pierced 
jardiniere  covered  with  a  sea- 
green  Celadon  glaze. 

Yuan  Dynasty. 

Height  without  stand  65  inches. 
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II.  II.  I  HOT 

Formerly  Director, 
MITCHELL  GALLERIES,  Ltd. 

42  ST.  JAMES'S  PLACE 
ST.  JAMES'S  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.i 

Phone:  Grosvenor  1966 
Cables:  'lietlcres,  London' 


THE  DANCE 
by 

LADISLAS  BAKALOWICZ 
Size  of  Panel  18  X  22  im  li  s 


An  exceptionally  fine  quality 
painting  in  beautifully  delicate 
soft  colourings 


19th-century  Landscape  and  Eigu 
Subjects  always  on  view 

Valuations  for  Probate  and  lnsuran 


Grosvenor  Gallery 

until  October  24 

MAGRITTE  oils  and  collages 

October  26  -  November  18 

HELEN  LAMBERT 

Recent  Paintings 

MOSCOW  LONDON 

November  21  -  December  31 

ANATOLI  KAPLAN 

Lithographs 

The  World  of  Sholom  Aleichem 
15  Davies  Street     London  W.1 

Tel:  Mayfair 2782  HydePark3314 
Cable  address:  Sevenartz  London  W.1 

Daily  10  am  -  6  pm      Saturday  9.30  am  - 1  pm 


G.  N.  DAWNAY 

(Fine  Arts) 

Specialist  in  the 
Finest  and  Rarest  in 
English  and  Welsh  Ceramics 


108  Penylan  Road,  CARDIFF  Private  residence 

Telephone:  Cardiff  36888  By  appointment 


LAMPS  &  SHADES 

by 

NITA  MILLER 

63a  Grosvenor  Street 
London  W.I 

MAYFAIR  095I 


f\n  unusual  and  rare  Regency  library  book  table  in 
_  A.  faded  rosewood,  with  circular  drum  top  containing 
real  and  dummy  books.  The  handles  depicting  the 
head  of  a  leopard,  the  circular  top  edged  with  brass, 
the  base  having  particularly  fine  brass  inlay  and  paw 
feet.  Formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 
Maximum  height  58  inches,  Diameter  44  inches. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

MALLETT 

MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W.l 
TELEPHONE  GROSVENOR  7411  (5  LINES) 


Announcing 

The  Connoisseur  New  Guides 

Edited  by  L.  G.  G.  Ramsey,  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur 


Each  volume  in  the  series  will  provide  a  concise  and  illuminating 
survey  of  a  main  branch  of  antiques,  and  will  be  richly  illustrated 
with  examples  from  leading  museums  and  private  collections. 

The  series  as  a  whole  will  form  an  invaluable  guide  to  the 
fascinating  and  sometimes  complex  world  of  antiques,  where  a 
sound  knowledge  of  style  and  period  is  an  essential  condition  of 
good  taste  and  judgment. 

The  first  two  volumes  in  the  series  are  : 


Antique  English 
POTTERY,  PORCELAIN 
AND  GLASS 


Antique  English 

FURNITURE 


Antique  English 
POTTERY 
PORCELAIN 
AND  GLASS 

Antique  English 
FURNITURE 


Each  volume  contains  192  pp.  including  64  pp.  monochrome  plates.  91,  x  6\  inches.  23s.  net 

Further  volumes  will  include: 
PAINTING  &  SCULPTURE  SILVER  &  METALWARE 


TEXTILES  &  COSTUMES 
CLOCKS  &  WATCHES 


MUSIC  &  MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Obtainable  from  all  Booksellers  or  from  the  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  SWiS 


Till  CONNOISSEUR,  October.  1961 
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RONALD  A.  LEE 

[The  Old  Court  House,  The  Green,  Hampton  Court 

j  Telephone:  Molesey  1310  Cablegrams:  Wrenhouse,  Hampton  Court 


In  the  16th  century  France  produced  furniture  which  for 
quality  and  design  was  not  surpassed  by  any  country  for  at 
least  a  century.  It  was  the  combined  work  of  the  architects 
and  outstanding  craftsmen  of  the  Renaissance.  Although  'out 
of  fashion'  for  some  years  those  with  imagination  and  appreci- 
ation for  the  best  now  realise  the  exciting  possibilities  that  can 
be  derived  from  this  style  of  furnishing. 

The  cabinet  illustrated  was  made  circa  1560  and  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  The  Duke  of  Norfolk. 


THE 

BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Wish  to  announce 
The 

INTERNATIONAL 
ART  TREASURES  EXHIBITION 

at  the 

VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

ist  March  to  29th  April 
1962 


The  Exhibition  which  is  being  presented  under  the 
auspices  of  C.I.N.O.A.,  the  International  Confederation 
of  Art  Dealers,  will  be  organised  and  arranged  by 
The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association. 


Discerning  buyers  and  sellers  appreciate  the  many  advantages  of 
dealing  with  members.  A  booklet  price  5  /-  post  free  (Si  in  the 
U.S.A.),  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred  estab- 
lished dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  arc  members  of  the 
Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at 

The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 

20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.7 

Telephone:  Kensington  4128  &  2102 
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THE  SIGN  OF  MEMBERSHIP 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  October,  1961 
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Members  of  The  British 


Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHEAD 


ESTABLISHED  1866 


Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


A  small  size  Louis  XVI  settee,  very 
finely  carved  giltwood  decoration  with 
off  white  background.  Circa  1760. 

Height  2  ft.  8£  in.  Width  4  ft. 
Depth  1  ft.  11  in. 


26,  28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET 
MAIDENHEAD 
BERKSHIRE 

TEL.  (3  LINES)  223,  963-964 


In  the  Estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  A.  M.  Strode 

Howard  Son  &  Gooch 

will  sell  by  Auction  on  the  premises 

THE  IMPORTANT  CONTENTS  OF 
BOVINGDON  LODGE,  BOVINGDON,  Herts. 


Queen  Anne,  Sheraton, 
Chippendale  and  Hepplewhite 
Furniture 

Persian,  Chinese  and  Indian 
Rugs  and  Carpets 

Rockingham  Porcelain 
in  all  colourings 

19th  Century  French  Furniture 

Together  with  all  the  furnishings 
of  a  well  appointed 
country  house 

OCTOBER 
18th  and  19th,  1961 

at  10-30  a.m. 

On  View  October  /4th  and  (6th 


Illustrated  Catalogue  I  6 


HOWARD  SON  &  GOOCH 

64  The  Broadway  67  High  Street  Oakfield  Corner 

Chesham  Great  Missenden  Amersham 

telephone  8097  telephone  2194  telephone  1430 


CHARLES  WOOL  LETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


Fine  Antique  WORCESTER  1st  Period  Junket  Dish,  decorated  in  underglaze  blue 
and  enamel  valours  with  gilding.  Centre  panel  enclosing  painting  of  Kxotic  IHrds, 
finely  painted  hutterjlies  and  inserts  on  the  sides. 
Square  mark  in  blue.  Diameter  10}  inches.  Mint  condition. 
Similar  dishes  illustrated  in  Frank  Lloyd.  Marshall  <S"  Hurlhutt, 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


Established  1889 


Phone:  Welbeck  8664 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  THE  QUEEN 
MEDALLISTS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 


EST.  1772 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Cables  >  SPINK.  LONDON 


Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (5  fines) 


An  antique  srLVER  octagonal  teapot  with  stand  and 
lamp.  Period  Queen  Anne,  Dublin  date  1712,  maker 
David  King.  Overall  height  9  inches.  Weight  31.35  ounces. 


Foreword 


THOSE  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  regular 
supply  of  numbers  of  The  Connoisseur  know  the  pleasure  of 
an  expectation  which  is  never  disappointed.  Once  he  has  read,  and 
rc-read,  the  latest  number  this  privileged  reader  is  already 
wondering  what  the  next  will  contain. 

He  wonders,  with  some  curiosity  but  with  no  anxiety;  for  he 
knows  that  for  a  long  time  past,  under  the  direction  of  an  Editor 
of  eclectic  tastes,  specialists  from  every  land  have  prepared  the 
post  learned  articles  on  the  most  varied  artistic  subjects,  complete 
with  judiciously  chosen  bibliographical  notes.  All  this  is  still 
further  enriched  with  profuse  illustrations,  which  enable  him  to 
imagine  for  himself  the  pictures  and  ohjets  d'art,  as  well  as  the 
homes  and  museums  which  house  them. 

In  fact,  the  twelve  numbers  which  now  constitute  the  annual 
output  of  the  magazine  represent,  for  those  who  know  how  to 
use  them,  an  immensely  rich  'Imaginary  Museum',  which  are  at 
the  same  time  most  reliable  books  of  reference. 

Because  of  the  particularly  friendly  relations  between  our  two 
countries,  France  is  rarely  unrepresented  in  some  form  in  this 
magazine :  and  here  we  have  a  whole  issue  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  French  art.  This  homage  will  surely  be  much  appreciated  by 
the  French:  all  the  more  so  because,  with  its  copiousness, 
originality  and  exceptional  wealth  of  illustrations,  this  number  is 
in  itself  of  quite  outstanding  interest. 

In  it  we  find,  from  the  hand  of  acknowledged  experts,  short 
studies  which  are  both  erudite  and  lively.  The  eighteenth  century- 
is  throughout  much  to  the  fore,  but  it  is  present  in  a  very  great 
variety  of  subjects:  coins,  faiences,  engravings,  bronzes;  and  a 
trulv  extraordinary  piece  of  furniture  is  examined  by  an  eminent 
[specialist  in  this  genre.  A  critic  of  sound  and  refined  taste 
describes  a  pageant  organised  by  Frenchmen  in  Rome.  Formerly 


these  pageants  were  described  for  us  to  enjoy  their  picturesque 
and  sumptuous  qualities.  Now,  however,  as  for  some  years  past, 
we  study  them  for  their  stylistic  aspect,  their  originality,  and 
their  affiliations,  which  make  a  very  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  art.  For  example,  at  a  time  when,  under  Louis  XIV, 
French  classicism  arose  and  triumphed,  it  is  above  all  in  the 
Fetes  organised  in  Paris  and  in  the  Provinces  to  celebrate  great 
events,  such  as  victories  or  the  marriages  of  Kings  or  Princes,  that 
we  can  trace  a  current  of  'baroque'  art,  and  it  is  of  primary 
importance  for  us  to  know  of  the  existence  of  this.  On  this  point, 
as  on  very  many  others,  The  Connoisseur  is  careful  not  to  neglect 
an  essential  source  of  information. 

Nor  is  the  eighteenth  century  the  only  period  to  be  represented 
in  this  special  number.  An  important  contribution  is  reserved  for 
an  appreciation  of  three  internationally  important  exhibitions  of 
illuminated  manuscripts — written  by  an  undisputed  master  of 
this  subject. 

Finally,  we  find,  from  the  pen  of  an  enlightened  lover  of  art, 
who  inspired  the  contents  of  this  issue,  an  account  of  some  great 
French  private  collectors.  In  the  picturesque  assembly  of  those 
who,  throughout  the  world,  collect  works  of  art,  to  my  mind  my 
own  countrymen  occupy  a  place  apart.  Perhaps  less  individualistic, 
yet  certainly  more  intellectual  than  others,  they  have  their  own 
way  of  discovering  and  amassing  pictures  and  art  objects  which 
arouse  their  curiosity  and  give  them  pleasure. 

However,  all  collectors,  French  or  otherwise,  take  a  long  time 
to  learn  their  business;  their  taste,  even  if  partly  inborn,  is  con- 
stantly refined  by  a  hundred  new  contacts.  In  this  'French 
number'  the  established  connoisseur  as  well  as  the  amateur  will 
find  new  incentives  to  explore  the  ever  renewed  treasures  seen 
in  the  pages  of  The  Connoisseur. 


r 


i/c 


I  A/.  Rene  Varin  is  now  Inspeaeur  General  tie  I' Instruction  Publiquc  Franchise  in  Paris,  but  he  is  still  remembered  with  high  regard  and  esteem  in  England  for  his  work  as  former  Conseiller 
iCuhiiral  at  the  French  Embassy  in  London,  from  1945  until  his  return  to  France  in  1959. — Editor. 
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Photography:  Azlmard,  Nimes 


View  from  the  terrace  towards  the  main  entrance. 
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A  LITTLE-KNOWN 
FRENCH  EIGHTEENTH- 
■ORMAL  GARDEN 


CENTURY 


The  'Jardin  de  la  Fontaine' 
at  Nimes 

Jacqueline  de  Chimay  and  Charles  de  Noaillcs 


THESE  are  times  in  which  artists  are  overruled  by  technicians. 
Obviously  the  latter  have  always  been  indispensable.  When 
Le  Notre,  for  example,  planned  the  fountains  and  cascades  of 
Vaux-le-Vicomtc,  Versailles  or  Marly,  engineers  calculated  the 
power  of  pumps  and  the  course  of  canals.  But  they  almost 
invariably  played  second  fiddle.  Their  duty  was  to  carry  out  the 
architect's  ideas  and  fantasies. 

Nowadays,  what  with  the  erection  of  huge  buildings,  great 
bridges,  dams  and  so  forth,  engineering  takes  precedence.  Yet  are 
all  these  modern  'miracles  of  technique'  always  pleasing;  But 
beauty  may  arise  out  of  the  sheer  nakedness  of  functional  plan- 
ning, and  harmony  out  of  the  purity  of  mathematical  lines. 

From  this  angle  it  is  interesting  to  consider  how  an  engineer, 
unaided  by  architects  or  artists,  laid  out  a  garden  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  in  the  ancient  city  of  Nimes. 

The  name  of  Nimes  comes  from  a  fountain.  This  fountain  was 
a  Goddess :  Nemausis.  Druids  prayed  at  her  shrine  and  used  the 
healing  waters  to  cure  sickness.  The  Romans,  as  they  overran 
Gaul,  adopted  the  Goddess  and  also  the  fountain,  which  surged  in 
the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone  from  a  depression  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  They  turned  this  depression  into  a  'natatio',  a  swimming  pool, 
and  the  priests  of  Diana,  whose  altar  was  nearby,  performed  here 
their  ritual  ablutions.  Statues  and  temples  were  built  all  around. 

Few  of  these  were  still  standing  after  the  Saracenic  invasions  in 
the  ninth  century.  The  spring  was  buried,  but  not  forgotten.  From 
time  to  time  half-hearted  attempts  were  made  to  unearth  it.  Not 
until  1735  however  did  the  waters  flow  again  as  plentifully  as  in 


Roman  days,  although  the  barren  hill  covered  with  ruined 
monuments  remained  a  sad  sight. 

Several  engineers,  such  as  Clapics,  Guiraud,  Esprit,  and 
Dardailhan,  were  called  upon  to  tidy  up  the  place.  Hut  nothing 
much  was  achieved  until  1744  when  Jacques  Philippe  Mareschal, 
Directeur  des  Fortifications  royalcs,  was  by  decision  of  the  King's 
Council,  put  in  charge,  ordered  to  study  the  existing  plans,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  propose  new  ones.  Thus  the  'Jardin  de  la  Fontaine' 
took  its  place — and  a  grand  one — among  the  'promenades' 
created  during  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  main  cities  of  France: 
Poitiers,  Chalons,  Bcsancon,  Bordeaux,  Montpelher,  and  others. 

The  design  Mareschal  contrived  seeins  perfectly  simple  to  the 
visitor  walking  through  the  gardens.  Only  a  careful  study  of  the 
plan  reveals  its  cleverness  and  intricacy.  Such  is  the  hall-mark  of 
perfection. 

The  task  was  far  from  easy.  A  road  which  one  might  call  the 
main  axis,  ran  straight  from  the  town  to  the  ancient  Roman  baths. 
Further  on,  to  the  left  of  this  axis,  rose  the  great  spring  welling  up 
against  the  background  of  the  steep  crescent-shaped  hill.  Further 
on  still,  but  to  the  right,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  stood  a  medieval 
tower:  'la  tour  Magne'. 

The  problem  was  to  bring  into  a  balanced  composition  these 
three  unrelated  centres  of  attraction  :  the  tower,  the  spring  and  the 
Roman  baths.  This  building,  which  originally  looked  like  a  four- 
square columnaded  temple  had  in  the  course  of  years  lost  its  roof. 
The  imprisoned  stream  seeping  underground  had  swamped  it  and 
the  columns  barely  emerged  from  a  bog. 
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Marcschal  caused  the  spring  to  be  dug  out  and  used  the  soil  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  whole  garden.  In  this  way  the  roofless  Roman 
building  was  sunk  well  below  ground  level;  the  freed  waters  of  the 
spring  were  sent  rushing  across  its  paved  floor,  rising  half-way  up 
the  columns,  then  flowing  under  a  bridge  to  feed  the  canal  which 
surrounds  a  forecourt.  Hence  two  islands:  the  first  one,  small  and 
square,  built  in  the  centre  of  the  Roman  colonnade;  the  other, 
the  much  larger  forecourt,  also  a  square  with  curved  angles. 

Now  was  the  time  to  add  stonework  adornments,  which  are 
the  necessary  complement  of  all  French  classical  gardens. 
Balustrades — leitmotiv  of  the  whole  decoration — appeared  every- 
where, crowning  the  architraves  of  the  semi-sunken  columns, 
running  on  both  sides  of  the  canalized  waters,  edging  the  terraces, 
underlining  every  change  of  level.  Ornamental  urns  were  put  in 
place,  and  statues  were  introduced.  The  main  one,  a  large  stone 
group  represents  a  nymph  reclining  on  a  rock  with  crest  bearing 
genii  and  a  crocodile  crouching  at  her  feet.  This  important  piece 
of  work,  intended  as  the  focal  point  of  the  whole  garden,  was  set 


on  a  high  pedestal  in  the  middle  of  the  small  island.  Good  artist 
Larcheveque,  Rache,  Vignal,  and  Sigori  were  commissioned  t 
sculpture  these  statues,  acting  under  Marcschal's  direction.  H 
alone  decided  their  size  and  where  they  should  stand. 

As  the  visitor  comes  from  Nimes,  he  firstly  crosses  a  bridge 
then  the  forecourt,  followed  by  another  bridge,  his  eyes  draw 
towards  the  great  central  statue.  He  cannot  go  up  to  it,  howevei 
as  it  is  entirely  surrounded  by  water.  He  therefore  circles  ill 
Turning  first  left,  then  right,  he  is  faced  by  the  spring  and  th 
steps  that  lead  up  from  it.  The  second  centre  of  attraction,  th 
spring,  is  thus  brought  into  the  general  scheme.  The  visitc 
naturally  keeps  on  walking  round  the  island.  As  he  turns  rigr 
again,  he  can  look  straight  up  the  wooded  hill  topped  by  the  'ton 
Maorie'.  The  third  centre  of  attraction  has  been  welded  into  th 
completed  plan. 

If,  after  the  second  bridge,  he  chooses  to  bear  right  instead  c 
left,  he  will  miss  the  view  of  the  spring  but  will  find  himse: 
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5.  The  double  scalloped  basin  of  the  spring. 

6.  The  terrace  in  the  background.  Many  others  had 
been  planned  above  them. 

7.  The  waters  flowing  from  the  spring. 

8.  Stairways  and  balustrades. 


opposite  la  tour  Magne.  In  short,  whichever  way  he  goes  a 
perfect  vista  opens  up  before  him.  A  long  balustraded  terrace, 
supported  by  a  mighty  wall,  forms  a  background  to  the  whole 
setting. 

Needless  to  say,  the  visitor  is  advised  to  make  his  way  through 
the  gardens  at  a  more  leisurely  pace  than  this  cursory  description 
would  suggest.  He  will  need  some  time  to  enjoy  the  changing 
prospects  and  to  realise  the  artifices  of  the  thrice  altered  axis.  He 
may  linger  in  the  shade  under  the  quincunx  of  horse-chestnut 
trees,  wander  about  the  small  Roman  temple,  which  is  now  a 
museum,  or  stroll  down  the  steps  to  the  double-scalloped  basin  of 
the  spring  and  bathe  his  fevered  brow  in  the  sacred  waters.  For 
although  the  exploration  of  this  garden,  which  measures  barely 
200  yank  in  length  and  width,  can  hardly  be  described  as 
exhausting  his  energy  will  be  taxed  if,  under  the  hot  southern 
sunshine,  I  te  climbs  the  hill  to  the  'tour  Magne'.  This  is  reached  by 
one  of  the  broad  steps  leading  to  the  long  terrace,  and  then  by 
following  steep  meandering  paths  through  a  thickly  wooded 
grove 

As  existing  documents  show,  Marcschal  had  planned  a  succes- 
sion of  terraces  all  the  way  to  the  summit.  The  first  one  alone  was 
built.  Perhaps  this  is  just  as  well.  Cedars  and  pines,  ilexes  and 
oleanders  cap  with  an  unexpected  touch  of  greenery  and  romantic 
charm  this  engineer's  geometrical  vision  of  straight  lines  and 
stonework,  gravel,  and  water. 
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An  Episode  in  the  Life  of 

the  Academie  de  France  a  Rome 

An  Eighteenth-Century  Masquerade  'a  i'Orientale' 

Francois  Boucher  (Conservateur  honoraire  du  Musee  Carnavalet) 


TOWARDS  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
French  Academy  in  Rome  enjoyed  an  exceptional  position,1 
and  never  failed  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  France. 

Since  1 666,  the  date  of  its  foundation  by  Louis  XIV,  it  had  for  a 
long  time  been  the  only  Academy  of  its  kind  in  the  city  of  the 
Popes ;  but  later  on  others  had  been  founded  by  foreign  states  and 
cities.  Thus  it  was  something  more  than  the  doyenne  of  all  these 
establishments:  it  was  their  prototype,  and  gathered  around  itself 
and  its  students  the  greater  part  of  the  artistic  life  of  Rome,  where 
it  always  continued  to  be  the  great  school  of  French  art. 

The  Director,  who  was  always  one  of  the  king's  painters, 
chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture  in  Paris,  really  played  in  the  Eternal  City 
the  role  of  an  Ambassador  of  the  Arts.  'Even  if  the  curtains  of  his 
house  were  ragged,  even  if  his  wife  needed  to  be  an  expert  in 
thrifty  housewifery,  nevertheless  he  was  always  a  great  personage 
who  lived  in  grand  style  and  received  Cardinals  and  Ministers  in 
the  piano  nobile*  of  the  Palazzo  Mancini,  in  the  heart  of  the  Corso', 
where  the  Academy  had  been  installed  since  1725. 

The  students  of  the  Academy,  selected  principally  among  those 
who  had  won  the  Grand  Prix  at  the  annual  examination  in  Paris, 
were  given  a  period  in  Rome  which  varied  in  length,  frequently 
lasting  for  three  or  four,  but  sometimes  for  eight  or  ten  years. 
They  arrived  in  Rome  in  the  spring  or  autumn  of  the  year 
following  the  examination,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  group 
consisted  of  a  painter,  a  sculptor  and  an  architect,  according  to 
the  results  of  the  examination  and  the  number  of  scholarships 
available.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  the  effective 
number  of  students  had  been  fixed  at  a  dozen  pensionnaires, 
divided  into  these  three  categories. 

The  very  detailed  and  copious  correspondence  which  was 
regularly  exchanged  between  the  Director  of  the  Academy  in 
Rome  and  the  Directeur  des  Bdtiments  du  Roi  in  Paris  shows  that 
the  administration  of  the  establishment  was  not  at  all  easy.  The 
newcomers  were  generally  from  25  to  30  years  old,  sometimes 
older;  they  were  grown  men,  difficult  to  control,  who  resented 
being  tic. rod  as  students  and  reprimanded  as  if  they  were  school 
children. 

In  the  Director's  letters  arc  found  continual  reports  and  com- 
plaints about  their  conduct:  some  quarrelled  with  the  porter  or 
the  rook  at  Palazzo  Mancini,  others  caused  scandals  of  various 
kinds  in  the  town,  which  drew  complaints  from  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  The  Director  also  had  to  deal  with  their  grievances 
about  theil  meagre  resources.  Those  who  did  not  contract  debts 
advised  their  comrades,  who  were  about  to  join  them,  'to  bring 

1  A.  lecoy  de  la  Marche.  L' Academie  de  France  a  Rome,  Paris,  1874. 

2  Louis  Hautccocur.  Rome  el  la  Renaissance  de  VAntiquiti  a  la  fin  du  XVllle  siecle. 
Paris,  1912,  pp.  46  et  seq. 


with  them  plenty  of  money,  because  they  must  cut  a  good  figure 
in  society'. 

In  fact,  it  was  necessary  in  their  own  interests  to  appear  in  the 
social  world  of  Rome,  which  was  brilliant,  luxurious  and  extrava- 
gant, as  they  needed  to  obtain  permission  to  work  in  the  rich 
private  collections,  and  also  to  have  a  chance  of  securing  some 
remunerative  commissions.  Social  occasions  weighed  heavily  on 
the  slender  purses  of  the  students  when  they  had  to  attend 
receptions  given  by  the  French  Ambassador,  or  by  the  Cardinals, 
or  to  accept  invitations  from  Roman  and  foreign  art  lovers. 

Rome  was  then  a  gay  city,  where  life  was  cherished  and  en- 
joyed to  the  full,  where  amusements  abounded  in  the  midst  of 
the  marvels  of  nature  and  art,  and  where  it  was  easy  and  delight- 
ful to  'fleet  the  time  carelessly'.  There  were  always  visits  to  the 
surrounding  countryside,  fetes  and  displays  of  fireworks;  there 
was  horse  racing  and  also  masquerades.  The  young  artists  to 
whom  all  these  diversions  were  offered  were  not  slow  to  take 
part  in  them,  and  everywhere  they  met  other  French  people  who 
had  come  to  Rome  of  their  own  choice,  as  well  as  foreigners, 
former  students  of  the  Academy  in  Paris,  whose  nationality  had 
debarred  them  from  being  sent  to  Rome  at  the  King's  expense. 

These  various  groups,  French,  Italian  and  other  nationalities, 
met  and  mingled  not  only  in  their  respective  Academies  but  also 
in  the  daily  life  of  Rome,  in  the  same  caffes  and  trattorie,  washing 
down  their  broccoli  and  fettucine  with  draughts  of  Orvieto  wine. 

The  tradition  of  popular  festivals  which  had  been  maintained 
in  Rome  for  several  centuries,  as  in  Venice  and  Florence,  was 
particularly  in  evidence  at  the  time  of  the  Carnival:  for  a  long 
time  past  the  City  of  the  Popes  had  been  enlivened  during 
Carnival  time  not  only  by  the  usual  races  and  joustings  but  also 
by  processions  of  allegorical  chariots  and  by  Masques,  which 
certain  of  the  Cardinals  honoured  with  their  presence,  if  indeed, 
as  sometimes  occurred,  they  did  not  actually  participate. 

To  satisfy  their  personal  taste,  as  well  as  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
their  office,  the  French  Ambassadors  would  give  sumptuous 
entertainments,  such  as  the  Fete  organised  in  1729,  in  the  Piazza 
Navona,  by  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the 
Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XV;  or  the  display  of  fireworks  given  by 
M.  de  Canillac  in  1745  in  Piazza  Farnese,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  this  same  Dauphin  with  Maria-Teresa  of  Spain. 

Every  year,  moreover,  the  Carnival  gave  the  young  pension- 
naires the  opportunity  of  a  Masquerade  or  Farandolc,  under  the 
windows  of  the  Academy,  in  which  their  talents  could  be  exer- 
cised in  the  art  of  joyous  living.  The  Chinese  Masquerade  which 
they  produced  in  1735  in  honour  of  the  Due  de  Saint-Aignan, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  of  the  French  King  in  Rome,  was  a 
brilliant  success.  The  students  organised  other  pageants  among 
themselves,  and  in  1738  the  sculptor  Edme  Bouchardon,  who 
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5  (above).  J.  Vien  Iman  de  la  Grande  Mosquee — M.  Clement.  Private  Collec- 
tion. 


6  (right).  J.  Vien  Porte-Enseigne — M.  Barbault.  Private  Collection. 

stayed  for  ten  years  in  Rome,  produced  one  at  his  own  lodgings; 
a  record  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  one  of  his  pen  drawings 
which  shows  several  personages  wearing  masks  and  comic 
costumes.3 

Some  years  later,  for  the  1748  Carnival,  a  new  Masquerade 
prepared  by  the  students  of  the  French  Academy  was,  with  its 
superior  fantasy,  to  surpass  all  earlier  manifestations  of  this  kind. 
It  was,  moreover,  doubly  fortunate:  firstly  the  Director,  Jean- 
Francois  de  Troy,  when  describing  to  his  superior,  Lenormand 
dc  Tournehem,  then  Directeur  des  Bdtiments  du  Roi,  the  effect  of 
the  immense  success  it  had  enjoyed  with  the  Romans,  noted 
numerous  details  about  it  in  his  regular  business  correspondence; 
and  secondly,  and  most  fortunately,  because  one  of  the  students 
of  the  Academy,  the  painter  Joseph  Vien  (who  had  been  a 
pensionnaire  since  21st  December,  1744)  made  drawings  of  the 
various  personages  and  assembled  a  collection  of  thirty  etchings, 
dedicated  to  his  Director  under  the  title:  Caravane  du  Sultan  a  la 
Mecque,  Masquerade  turque  donnee  a  Rome  par  Messieurs  les  Pension- 
naires  de  1' Academic  de  France  et  leurs  amis  an  Cam  aval  de  Vannee 
1748. 

This  collection,  together  with  a  small  album  containing  five 
sketi  lies  for  the  engravings,  has  always  been  the  chief  source  of 

1  Musce  du  Louvre  (  abinet  des  Dessins  23862.  Reproduced  in  I'lnventaire 
general,  Vol.  1,  No.  794. 


information  about  this  Masquerade.  Now  eighteen  large  draw-i 
ings,  representing  standing  personages  at  the  Fete,  and  clearlyJr 
drawn  from  life  by  Vien,  have  recently  been  found  in  a  private-1 
collection  in  Pans,  and  have  since  been  distributed  among! 
several  private  collectors. 

These  eighteen  Vien  drawings4  confirm,  better  than  anything! 
we  learn  merely  from  the  Correspondance  des  Directeur s,  thei 
dominant  role  played  by  this  artist  in  the  organisation  and^ 
presentation  of  this  brilliant  Masquerade.  Very  probably  theyi 
were  drawn  in  his  atelier,  before  the  Masquerade  took  place,  \ 
since  all  these  personages  were  later  to  appear  on  horseback  or  in  3 
the  chariot  which  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession.  Didi 
Vien  also  choose  the  subject  for  the  Masquerade;  One  must] 
remember  that  the  Orient  and  China,  if  not  Asia  in  its  entirety,  ; 
had  always  provided  the  subjects  for  this  type  of  Fete;  for  their  ' 
costumes  offered  comparatively  easy  disguises,  which  were  1 
cleverly  made  up  on  this  occasion  with  painted  cloths  imitating, 
in  de  Troy's  words,  'magnificent  stuffs  and  embroideries'.  The  =! 
choice  of  a  Turkish  theme,  moreover,  well  reflects  the  general  \ 
curiosity  then  felt  throughout  Europe  about  exotic  subjects.5 

4  Black  pencil  and  white  chalk  upon  grey  tin  ted  paper,  550  nun.  high,  420  mm.  wide. 

5  Cf.  Melle  H.  Belevitch-Stankevitch.  Le  goitt  chiiiois  en  France  an  letups  de  Louis 
XIV,  Paris,  1910.  H.  Cordier.  Histoire  de  la  Chine  et  de  ses  relations  avec  les  pays  ' 
et  rangers,  Paris,  1920. 
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Indeed,  this  same  theme  had  been  exploited  since  the  sixteenth 
century  in  France  on  the  occasion  of  numerous  feasts;  perhaps 
inspired  by  the  Franco-Turkish  alliance  concluded  with  the  Grand 
Sultan  by  Francois  1. 

These  Vien  drawings  illustrate  the  rich  fantasy  and  the  taste  of 
Ithc  organisers  of  this  Fete  with  a  variety  which  is  not  seen  in  the 
Scries  later  engraved  by  him  and  published,  without  text,  by 
iBasan  and  Poignan.  Nor  is  it  seen  in  the  scries  which  appeared  in 
(folio  form  in  175  1  chez  Fessard;  for  both  these  collections  show  a 
idryer  and  less  supple  technique. 

The  newly  discovered  drawings  also  all  have  the  very  interest- 
ing feature  of  being  annotated.6  They  show  not  only  the  model 
of  each  person's  costume  but,  still  more  important,  the  name  of 
each  of  the  participants  thus  disguised.  Although  the  recently 
discovered  scries  shows  only  eighteen  out  of  the  forty  characters 
qwho  took  part,  it  is  seen  that  eight  of  these  sketches  represent 
student  pensionnaires7  of  the  French  Academy  out  of  the  twelve 
i known  members8  in  residence  at  the  beginning  of  1748.  Further- 
more, out  of  the  ten  others,  seven9  represent  artists,  painters 
engravers  and  sculptors,  more  or  less  known,  who  seem  to  have 
I  been  in  Rome  at  that  time  without  any  official  purpose.  Those 
represented  in  the  three  remaining  sketches10  are  unknown. 

It  is  clear  that  these  last  ten  participants  must  have  been,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  personal  friends  or  Roman  acquaintances  of 
the  student  pensionnaires,  who  enlisted  them  to  make  up  the 
required  number.  One  of  them  deserves  special  mention:  Jean 
Barbault,11  who  was  dressed  as  an  'officer  (cadi)  of  the  guards'. 

Barbault,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Acamcdician  painter  Jean 
Restout,  was  in  fact  in  Rome  (according  to  the  Correspondance 
ides  Directeurs)  at  the  beginning  of  1748,  but  was  not  appointed  a 
fensionnaire  until  March,  1750.  A  certain  slowness  in  his  work  of 
copying  Raphael,  a  disorderly  life,  debts  and  a  marriage,  which 
I  was  against  the  rules,  led  him  into  such  difficulties  with  the 
Academy  administration  and  with  Paris  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  Palazzo  Mancini  in  September  1753.  Until  his  death  in 
1766  he  remained  in  Rome,  where  he  painted  studies  of  Italian 
costumes  and,  above  all,  made  some  important  scries  of  engrav- 
ings of  the  monuments  of  ancient  and  contemporary  Rome,  in 
the  manner  of  Piranesi. 

In  1748,  at  the  time  of  the  splendid  Turkish  Masquerade. 
Barbault  had  received  from  the  Director,  tie  Troy — no  doubt 
thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Due  de 
Nivernais — a  commission  for  twenty  pictures,  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  representing  characters  in  the  procession.  These  pictures 
mi. st  have  been  painted  by  him,  for  they  figured  in  the  sale  of  dc 
Troy's  collection,  under  the  title  of  Vingt  tableaux  de  la  caravans 
dn  sultan  a  la  Mecque,  and  again  in  M.  de  Julliennc's  sale  in  1767 
where  they  were  bought  by  the  expert,  Remy,  after  which  date 
they  disappeared. 

Today  Barbault's  name  reappears  in  connection  with  an 
amusing  sketch  en  longueur™  now  in  the  Museum  at  Besancon, 
to  which  it  was  bequeathed  by  the  artist  Pans,  who  had  bought 
it  at  the  Bailiff  of  Breteuil's  sale.  It  is  the  plan  for  another  Roman 

*  Generally  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner. 
I  7  L.J.  Le  Lorrain,  painter;  M.  A.  Challes,  the  elder,  painter,  and  Simon  Challes,  his 
younger  brother,  sculptor;  N.  H.  Jardin,  architect;  L.  S.  Tiersonnier,  painter; 
P.  H.  Larcheveque,  sculptor;  N.  Fr.  Gillet,  sculptor;  M.  D.  Hazon,  architect. 

8  In  the  drawings  known  to  us  the  following  are  missing:  J.  F.  Saly,  sculptor; 
E.  A.  Petitot,  architect ;  Jean  Moreau,  architect,  and  the  artist  himself,  Joseph  Vien. 

9  Barbault,  Belle,  Clement,  Larue  and  Martin,  painters,  as  well  as  Galimard, 
engraver,  and  Desbatisse,  sculptor,  all  more  or  less  well-known. 

10  Castagnier,  Brumas  and  Villton. 

f  11  Cf.  The  note  written  about  him  in  the  Bulletin  tie  la  Societe  tie  VHistoirt  de  I' Art 
Francais  (1951,  pp.  27-31)  by  Madame  J.  Picault:  Jem  Barbault,  pensiotmaire  tie 
I'Academie  de  France  a  Rome  (/  750-1 753). 
12  Besancon  Museum.  'Les  quatres  parties  du  Monde.' 


Masquerade  which  never  took  place,  for  the  Carnival  of  1751  in 
honour  of  M.  de  Vandicrcs,  who  was  at  that  time  neither  Martpiis 
de  Marigny  nor  Superintendent  of  the  Bdtiments  and  was  then  on 
his  famous  journey  to  Italy  with  Claude-Nicolas  Cochin,  the  son. 

The  great  success  accorded  by  the  Romans  to  the  Caravane  du 
Sultan  a  la  Mecque  was  certainly  due  to  the  fantasy  displayed  by 
the  students  of  the  Academy,  in  accordance  with  an  already  long 
established  tradition.  It  was  probably  also  because  this  was  a 
costume  procession  only,  and  thus  avoided  the  usually  rather 
deplorable  carnivalesque  scenes.  On  1st  January,  1748,  Pope 
Benedict  XIV  had  been  obliged  to  issue  a  Bull  reminding  the 
faithful  that  they  must  refrain  from  dancing  too  late  on  the  night 
of  Shrove  Tuesday,  lest  they  run  the  risk  of  profaning  Ash 
Wednesday.  It  appears  that  some  dancers,  who  had  not  bothered 
to  return  home  to  change  their  clothes,  had  gone  to  church  on 
that  day  and  received  Communion  whilst  still  in  their  masquer- 
ading attire. 

Thus,  the  Turkish  Masquerade  of  the  pensionnaires  of  the 
Palazzo  Mancini  left  in  its  train  a  permanent  reminder  of  French 
taste  and  art:  and  the  Vien  drawings,  in  the  absence  of  Barbault's 
missing  pictures,  keep  alive  its  memory  today. 


7.  J.  Vien  Grande  Sultane — M.  Lorrain.  Clifford  Duits  Collection. 
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The  Comte  de  Caylus  and  the  Cabinet  desi 
Medailles  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 

Jean  Babelon 

(Conservateur  en  Chef  du  Cabinet  des  Medailles  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale) 


WHEN  visitors  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  have 
ascended  the  grand  staircase,  built  by  the  architect  Pascal 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  they  may  be  allured  by  the  in- 
scription Medailles  et  Antiques.  When  they  have  been  admitted 
through  a  tall  grille,  they  will  be  amazed.  Instead  of  finding 
themselves  in  the  domain  of  specialists,  numismatists,  they  dis- 
cover that  they  have  entered  a  museum.  They  may  even  expect 
the  keepers  to  offer  some  explanation  of  this  unusual  arrange- 
ment. 

The  Cabinet  des  Medailles  is  indeed  the  home  of  one  of  the 
world's  finest  collections  of  coins  and  medallions.  As  such  its 
treasures  lie  open  to  qualified  experts,  but  it  has  also  survived  as 
the  undoubtedly  unique  example  of  a  Cabinet  that  once  be- 
longed to  an  enlightened  collector,  such  as  existed  in  days  gone 
by.  Because  it  has  maintained  its  traditions  it  enjoys  the  honour  of 
being  the  oldest  museum  in  France. 

In  regard  to  numismatics.  From  the  Middle  Ages,  in  monas- 
teries and  elsewhere,  it  was  the  custom  to  preserve  ancient  coins 
(medailles,  to  use  the  term  employed  since  the  Renaissance)  side 
by  side  with  the  books  in  a  library,  the  coins  being  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  most  numerous  and  explicit  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, and  their  study  in  connection  with  the  texts  as  indispens- 
able. This  notion  was  particularly  encouraged  by  the  Humanists 
and  Renaissance  Princes,  who  were  anxious  to  preserve  their 
powerful  patronage.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  Lorenzo  il  Magni- 
fico,  Petrarch,  or  Fulvio  Orsini,  whose  example  was  followed  in 
France.  Louis  XIV  took  pains  to  collect  coins  and  consulted 
them  for  inspiration,  particularly  from  the  most  splendid  figures 
and  events  of  Roman  history. 

Many  of  the  French  kings  had  been  collectors.  Gaston  d' 
Orleans  encouraged  this  taste  by  bequeathing  his  collections  to 
his  nephew  in  1660.  The  royal  collections  were  at  first  kept  in  the 
Louvre,  until  1666,  when  they  were  lodged  in  a  new  home  in  the 
Rue  Vivicnne,  near  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi.  But  even  this  did  not 
satisfy  Louis.  Between  1685  and  1687  the  whole  collection  was 
carefully  removed  to  Versailles.  We  know  what  this  Cabinet  des 
curiosites,  the  object  of  the  king's  passionate  care,  was  like.  There 
was  a  ceiling  painted  by  Houasse,  there  were  showcases  designed 
by  Lc  Pautre,  a  bureau  for  the  king's  engraved  stones,  the  work 
of  Jean  Oppcnord  and  Le  Negre,  four  cabinets  in  'violet  wood' 
and  twelve  others  in  marquetry,  to  hold  the  coins.  Among  other 
beautiful  exhibits  were  Raphael's  Belle  Jardiniere,  the  Tobias  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  Holy  Family  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Man- 
tegna's  Madonna  di  Fornova  and  four  paintings  by  Veronese. 
Every  morning,  Dangeau  recorded  in  his  diary,  when  coming 
out  of  Mass,  Louis  XIV  passed  through  the  Cabinet  des  Medailles 
and  had  the  ancient  coins  shown  and  explained  to  him.  The 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettrcs  and  the  Histoire  Metallique 
issued  from  this  royal  Cabinet.  We  have  preserved  the  proofs  of 
the  interest  shown  by  His  Majesty  in  the  form  of  shelves  of 
morocco  leather  on  which  the  coins  were  displayed,  and  small 
golden  rods  with  which  the  king  used  to  draw  them  out  from 
their  honeycomb  cells,  diapered  with  the fleurs  de  lys. 


The  king's  fondness  for  these  treasures  was  fostered  by  a  series 
of  donations  and  by  acquisitions,  directed  by  Pere  Lachaise,  and 
also  by  the  labours  of  missionaries  and  consuls  who  ransacked 
the  Levant,  eager  to  bring  the  king  precious  objects  of  various 
kinds ;  for  the  royal  interest  was  not  exclusively  concentrated  on 
coins.  Thus,  little  by  little,  a  museum  was  built  up  which  was  to 
be  the  paragon  of  establishments  of  this  kind,  and  soon  won  fame 
throughout  Europe,  arousing  the  emulation  of  kings  and  princes. 

The  long  minority  of  Louis  XV,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
when  still  a  child,  put  an  end  to  the  Cabinet  de  Versailles,  as  the 
young  king  took  no  interest  in  it  and  it  was  thought  better  to 
place  the  collections  within  the  reach  of  a  wider  public.  An  edict 
signed  by  the  Regent  in  1720  ordered  their  return  to  Paris.  It  was 
now  necessary  to  find  a  resting  place  worthy  of  them.  In  1724  the 
hotel  of  the  Marquise  de  Lambert  was  bought  for  this  purpose  for 
500,000  livres.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  Marquise  de 
Lambert  had  held  a  Salon  in  which  all  the  beaux  esprits  of  the  time 
foregathered.  The  setting  up  of  the  Cabinet  du  Roi,  which  in- 
cluded the  building  of  a  room  above  the  arcade  which  crossed  the 
Rue  Colbert,  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  Robert  de  Cotte 
and  completed  by  his  son,  Jules  Robert  de  Cotte,  in  1741.  On 
September  2nd  of  the  same  year  there  arrived  from  Versailles 
two  cartloads  containing  twenty  chests  full  of  coins  and  medals. 
We  have  an  estimate  dated  1730  concerning  the  wood  carving 
for  the  cupboards  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi.  The  wood  carvers 
called  in  for  this  work  were  Degoullons,  Le  Goupil,  Le  Long, 
Simon,  Bridault,  Maurison  and  Rounder.  Cresson,  Jure  of  the 
Guild  of  Parisian  Joiners  and  Cabinet  Makers  in  1749,  was  com- 
missioned to  make  the  chairs  which  are  still  in  use. 

A  description  written  in  1725  gives  us  an  impression  of  the  l| 
Salon  of  the  Marquise  de  Lambert,  at  the  time  when  she  queened 
it  over  men  of  letters,  pretending  the  while  to  be  alarmed  at  the  - 
violent  admiration  she  aroused  in  her  guests  (cf.  Robert  Dau-  I 
vergne:  La  Marquise  de  Lambert  a  F Hotel  de  Nevers  (1698-173  3), 
Paris,  1947). 

This  apartment  had  been  prepared  in  the  hotel  which  Maria  , 
Mancini,  Mazarin's  heiress,  had  ceded  to  the  Marquise  de  Lam-  1 
bert  in  1698.  The  Cardinal's  library,  which  had  been  housed  here, 
was  then  transferred  to  the  College  des  Quatre  Nations.  The  Cabinet  3 
Louis  XV,  which  then  took  its  place,  was  noticeably  different.  The 
scheme  for  its  decoration  was  inspired  by  the  encyclopaedic 
spirit  then  prevalent.  The  plan  had  been  conceived  by  Robert  de  E 
Cotte,  who  had  some  designs  prepared  by  Coypel  and  after-  j 
wards  engraved.  These  engravings,  of  very  mediocre  quality,  i 
accompanied  by  manuscript  notes,  are  today  in  the  Cabinet  des 
Estampes,  in  the  collection  of  papers  already  referred  to.  These 
designs  were  put  into  execution  after  some  modifications. 

We  must  now  consider  the  way  in  which  three  painters,  I 
chosen  from  among  the  most  famous  of  this  time,  Francois 
Boucher,  Van  Loo  and  Natoire,  treated  the  themes  suggested  to  j 
them.  Their  work  is  here  for  all  to  see,  and  has  suffered  no  alter-  j 
ation  in  the  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed. 

We  must  first  mention  the  two  portraits,  one  of  Louis  XIV, 
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I.  The  room  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  which  is  today  known  as  Louis  XV's  Salon.  In  it  are  preserved  medals  and  antique  coins.  This  Salon  is 
a  reconstruction  of  that  conceived  by  the  Marquise  de  Lambert  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  full-length  portrait  seen  is  of  Louis  XIV 
after  Rigaud.  The  furniture  is  of  the  same  period. 


after  Rigaud,  and  the  other  of  Louis  XV,  after  Louis  Michel  Van 
Loo,  which  occupied  the  principal  panels  and  were  replaced, 
after  their  destruction  during  the  Revolutionary  period,  by 
copies  painted  by  Pellier  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  The 
dessus  de  porte  are  by  Francois  Boucher,  and  are  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation.  The  decorative  art  of  the  time  is  here  shown 
in  its  most  attractive  aspect,  not  without  a  tinge  of  pedantry. 
History  is  presented  in  the  guise  of  a  Muse  who  finds  her  in- 
spiration in  a  medallion  of  Louis  XV,  presented  to  her  by  an 
Amour.  Another  Amour  is  engaged  in  studying  a  coin  through  a 
magnifying  glass.  It  is  as  if  a  smile  has  cheered  this  domain  where 
numismatics  reign  supreme.  Near  by  is  the  Muse  of  Tragedy,  then 
comes  the  Muse  of  Astronomy.  Clio  reveals  to  us  the  features  of 
the  painter's  wife.  The  warm  colours  of  her  brilliant  robe,  which 
frames  her  tiny,  delicate  face  contrast  with  the  tones  of  the  other 
paintings  by  Boucher,  here  contained  within  pale  blues  and 
silvery  greys.  Between  the  windows  are  three  compositions  by 
Van  Loo:  the  story  of  Psyche;  the  protectors  of  the  Muses: 
Mercury,  the  god  of  money,  and  Hercules,  both  of  these  over- 


shadowed by  Apollo,  who  has  the  striking  features  of  Louis  XV; 
the  invention  of  the  Bute,  with  Pan  chasing  the  nymph  Syrinx  in 
the  marshes.  On  the  other  side  are  paintings  by  Natoirc:  Euterpes 
the  Muse  of  lyrical  poetry,  Calliope  the  Muse  of  epic  poetry  and 
Terpsichore,  the  Muse  of  dancing.  As  wc  sec,  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  here  associated  in  the  general  review  of  human 
activities.  On  the  show  cases  arc  arranged  pieces  of  sculpture,  of 
great  iconographical  interest,  among  which  should  be  mentioned 
a  small  bust  of  Flamininus,  a  bust  of  the  'Methodist'  doctor 
Modnis  Asiaticus,  and  a  bust  of  Trajan  Senior.  The  extension  of 
the  Cabinet  in  the  course  of  generations,  and  particularly  the 
donation  of  the  Due  de  Luynes  in  i  S62,  has  meant  that  now  only 
the  ancient  Greek  coins  can  be  kept  here,  while  the  Roman  coins 
and  all  others  arc  shown  in  an  adjacent  room,  which  was 
arranged  in  1917. 

In  1 719  the  Keeper  of  the  king's  Cabinet  was  Gros  de  Boze,  a 
strict  and  meticulous  scholar  to  whom  wc  owe  much,  and  who 
superintended  the  verification  undertaken  between  1722  and 
1723.  In  1745  Gros  de  Boze  was  joined  by  the  famous  Abbe- 
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2.  Egyptian  statuette  in  wood  of  a  slave  bearing  a  vase. 
Epoch  of  Amenothep  III,  eighteenth  dynasty. 

3.  Statuette  of  a  walking  man,  in  greenstone.  Saitc 
epoch. 

4.  Standing  funerary  divinity.  Bronze  statuette  found 
in  Egypt,  bought  by  Pellerin,  who  gave  it  to  the 
Comte  de  Caylus.  Phoenician-Etruscan  style. 

5.  Heracles  strangling  the  Nemaean  lion.  Etruscan 
bronze  statuette,  found  in  Tuscany. 


6.  Mars  in  combat.  Etruscan  bronze  statuette  found  in 
Tuscany. 
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Barthelemy,  who  remained  in  the  Cabinet  until  the  Revolution 
find  whose  bust  by  Houdon  presides  in  the  consulting  room. 
Wc  must  here  mention  that  the  engraved  stones  did  not  share  the 
(Fate  of  the  coins.  They  remained  in  the  hands  of  M.  D'  Angivilliers 
until  17X9. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  king's  Cabinet  continued 
to  serve  its  purpose,  displaying  its  treasures  to  scholars  and  artists, 
in  spite  of  the  rather  severe  restrictions  imposed  for  reasons  of 
security.  It  was  now  that  there  appeared  upon  the  scene  a  singular 
character,  the  Comte  de  Caylus.  Anne  Claude  Philippe  de 
Tubieres,  de  Grimoald,  dc  Pcstcl,  de  Levi,  Comte  de  Caylus, 
Marquis  d'Esternay,  Baron  de  Braneac,  Conseiller  d'honneur  to  the 
Parlement  of  Toulouse,  was  born  in  Paris  on  31st  October,  1692. 
He  died  there  on  5th  September,  1765,  after  an  adventurous 
(career.  In  1709  we  find  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  Musquctccrs, 
where  he  earned  praises  from  the  king  himself,  who  gave  him  a 
commission  in  the  Gendarmerie.  In  171 1  he  was  in  Catalonia,  at 
ithe  head  of  a  regiment  of  Dragoons,  and  in  1713  at  the  Siege  of 
Fribourg,  which  was  followed  by  the  Peace  of  Rastadt. 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  travelling  and  exploration.  He 
went  first  to  Italy,  to  satisfy  his  fondness  for  history  and  art.  On 
lliis  return  he  accompanied  the  Marquis  dc  Bonnac,  in  1716,  to  the 
IFrench  Embassy  at  the  Sublime  Porte  After  staying  for  some  time 
(in  Constantinople  he  entrusted  himself  to  two  bandits  of  the 
Itroop  of  the  famous  Caracayali  and,  mounted  on  Arab  horses  and 
(bribing  his  way  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  was  guided  under 
ftheir  safe  escort  to  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  and  Colophon.  After  a 
istay  at  Adnanopolis,  where  he  saw  Mustapha  II,  he  returned  to 
(Paris  in  February,  171 7.  He  then  made  a  rapid  tour  in  England. 
*  All  these  excursions  had  but  confirmed  him  in  the  choice  of  his 
(real  vocation.  Henceforth  he  gave  himself  up  completely  to 
♦painting,  sculpture,  music  and  engraving,  with  the  passion  of  a 
•dilettante,  or,  if  you  will,  of  a  self-taught  enthusiast.  All  this  he 


did  without  sacrificing  his  worldly  interests.  He  had  followed 
Piron  in  the  favour  of  Mile  Quinault,  and  he  founded  the  Diner 
dn  bout  dn  banc,  at  which  one  might  have  seen  Piron,  Manvaux, 
Voisenon,  Maurepas,  Crebillon  junior,  Voltaire,  Duclos,  Diderot, 
d'Alembert,  Grimm  and  Saint  Lambert.  His  literary  ambition 
was  gratified  by  the  publication  of  short  stories,  frequently 
salacious,  which  appeared  in  1787,  under  the  title  of  Oewres 
Badines  (12  volumes).  With  all  this  he  remained  a  jolly  fellow, 
affecting  much  simplicity  of  manner  and  not  disdaining  to  joke 
with  his  coachman. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  was  determined  to  be  an  archaeologist, 
or  antiquaire  as  they  were  termed  in  those  days.  In  1731  he  got 
himself  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Painting  as  an  honorary 
amateur.  But  he  aimed  higher  than  this:  in  1742  the  Academie  des 
Inscriptions  at  Belles  Lettres  admitted  him  to  their  number,  and  the 
great  work  of  his  life,  as  he  considered  it,  the  Receuil  d'Anti- 
quites  egyntiennes,  etrusques,  grecques  et  romaines  (in  7  volumes) 
appeared  in  Paris  between  the  years  1752  and  1757. 

At  least  as  far  back  as  1730  the  Comte  dc  Caylus  had  set  about 
collecting  antiquities  of  all  kinds.  He  was  to  expatiate  on  this 
subject  in  later  life.  These  objects,  small  or  large,  became  so 
numerous  that  their  owner  had  a  house  built  to  hold  them:  the 
building  now  No.  109  of  the  Rue  Saint  Dominique.  The  frontis- 
piece of  his  Recueil  shows  the  house,  or  rather  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  with  a  small  stone  monument  designed  and  carved  by 
Bouchardon.  'On  entering  the  house',  says  Lc  Beau,  'one  was 
transported  to  Ancient  Egypt,  being  greeted  by  a  fine  Egyptian 
statue  five  feet  six  inches  tall.  The  staircase  was  decorated  with 
medallions  and  curiosities  from  China  and  America.  In  the  apart- 
ment of  antiquities  one  was  surrounded  by  gods,  priests  and 
magistrates,  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek  and  Roman,  among  which 
some  Gallic  figures  seemed  almost  ashamed  to  show  themsi !  res. 
When  he  had  no  more  room  he  sent  all  his  'colony'  to  the  ip&t 
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of  His  Majesty's  antiques,  and  very  soon  their  place  was  filled 
with  new  inhabitants  pouring  in  from  every  land.  The  popula- 
tion was  renewed  in  this  way  twice  during  his  lifetime.'  This  wa< 
the  beginning  of  the  famous  donation  to  the  king's  Cabinet, 
which  is  assigned  to  the  year  1762  but  was  preceded,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  numerous  contributions. 

We  are  grateful  to  Caylus  for  having  taken  over  a  whole 
treasure  trove  of  bronze  statuettes,  unearthed  at  Chalon-sur- 
Saone,  one  of  which,  for  its  plastic  elegance,  the  rarity  of  its  sub- 
ject, its  perfect  state  of  preservation  and  its  beautiful  patina,  may! 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  jewels  of  the  Cabinet.  I  refer  to  tin 
Joueur  de  Sambuque,  the  little  Alexandrine  negro  who  is  accom- 
panying his  nostalgic  song  on  an  instrument  which,  unhappily* 
is  no  longer  there. 

We  must  remember  also  that  the  Comte  de  Caylus  was  is] 
constant  correspondence  with  Calvet,  the  famous  doctor  anc 
collector  of  Avignon,  who  has  left  his  name  to  a  well-knowr| 
museum,  and  that  his  donation  to  the  king  had  been  preceded  by] 
other  generous  gifts,  that  of  Gaston  d'Orleans  being  the  first.  Ill 
was  followed  by  entire  collections,  such  as  that  of  the  Cabinci1 
Mahudel  in  1727.  rl 

The  reputation  which  Caylus  won  in  this  field  soon  annoyee? 
not  only  his  colleagues  but  also  the  members  of  what  may  bo 
called  the  opposing  camp,  the  philosophers.  The  antiquary  V 
headstrong  temperament  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  this  very  bitter 
quarrel  which  broke  out  between  the  Encyclopedistes  and  the 
archaeologists.  The  former  were  repelled  by  the  narrow  anc: 
meticulous  spirit  of  the  antiquarians,  and  by  the  frequently  unJ 
attractive  appearance  of  the  objects  submitted  for  their  examinaJ 
tion. 

Diderot  poured  out  his  scorn  upon  the  plus  cruel  des  amateurs 
who  had  taken  a  vow  to  be  buried  in  a  sarcophagus: 
'Ci-git  un  antiquaire  acariatre  et  brusque. 
Ah!  qu'il  est  bien  loge  dans  cette  cruche  etruschef 
Certainly  the  Etruscans  were  not  popular  with  men  of  letters* 
Caylus  retorted:  'I  know  Diderot  very  little  because  I  do  nonl 
like  him  at  all.  There  are  certain  grumblers  who  never  dic4 
whereas  unfortunately  for  literature  in  France,  good  fellows  like' 
Melot  die  at  the  height  of  their  powers.' 

The  Abbe  Barthelemy,  with  his  wit,  his  concessions  to  th«i 
imagination,  and  his  worldly  success,  might  have  seemed  cut  ouil 
to  serve  as  intermediary  for  the  two  parties.  He  was  the  friend  oSi 
Caylus  and  it  was  rumoured  that  much  of  the  knowledge  whicri 
the  Count  displayed  was  due  to  an  anonymous  collaboration^ 
Barthelemy,  it  was  said  in  academic  circles,  was  the  first  archeo-t 
logist  to  have  any  imagination,  and  the  first  famous  numismatist 
to  be  an  excellent  writer.  The  Abbe  was  the  author  not  only  olf 
the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anarchasis,  a  sort  of  manual  of  archeologyll 
romancee  which  everyone  was  reading  with  the  same  convictior 
and  the  same  enthusiasm  with  which  they  read  Rousseau'.'/ 
Nouvelle  Heloise,  but  also  of  the  novel  Caribe  et  Polidore,  from 
which  the  fashionable  world  was  delighted  to  glean  some  in-4 
formation  which  could  be  displayed  later  in  the  Salons.  But  afl 
learned  man  is  never  forgiven  for  being  also  an  'excellent  writer  .1 
D'Alembert  wrote,  a  propos  of  the  license  for  the  Mercure:  'One! 
Marmontel  is  worth  ten  Barthelemys'.  Grimm  also  cherished", 
some  grievances  against  Caylus.  In  short,  it  was  the  field  of  Agra- 
mont  all  over  again  and  reputations  were  torn  to  shreds  in  polite^ 
society.  Caylus  was  undismayed;  he  had  the  temperament  for  it.' 
'In  truth,  he  is  sometimes  a  little  hasty  in  attacking  the  others',? 
said  Winckelmann. 

Caylus  had  great  discernment,  fostered  by  his  passion  for  collect- 1 
ing  not  only  masterpieces  but  also  what  he  called  his  'guenillesV 
oddments  of  all  kinds,  sometimes  almost  shapeless,  because  theyi 


bed  him  to  recreate  a  living  past.  Whether  we  approve  of  this 
1 .1  not,  this  talent  did  not  prevent  him  from  constructing  vast 
I  ystcms  like  Winckelmann,  to  prove  evolutionary  developments, 
oinctimes  giving  his  adhesion  to  these,  sometimes  marking  his 
lisapproval.  Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  the  history  of  the  arts:  'We, 
le  them  form  in  Egypt  where  they  are  imbued  with  the  concept 
if  grandeur;  thence  they  pass  into  Etruria,  where  they  acquire  the 
use  of  detail,  but  at  the  expense  of  this  same  grandeur,  and  thence 
ifiey  are  transported  into  Greece  where  knowledge,  combined 
vith  the  noblest  elegance,  raises  them  to  their  greatest  perfection, 
llhence  to  Rome  where  they  shine  only  in  the  reflected  light  from 
Uther  lands.  Finally,  after  having  struggled  for  a  time  against  the 
Onslaughts  of  barbarism,  they  are  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the 
mipire.'  It  was  this  passion  for  les  belles  formes,  and  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  technique,  which  was  to  make  him  consider  Bouchardon, 
(he  sculptor  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  king  and  of  the  Fon- 
saine  de  la  Rue  de  Grenelle,  as  the  sculptor  'whose  name  will  be 
Lanked  with  that  of  Phidias,  and  of  Praxiteles'. 

There  is  among  his  observations  a  rough  draft  for  a  Discotirs  de 
\a  methode,  intended  for  the  learned.  But  Caylus  was  true  to  his 
orinciples  and  passed  from  theory  to  practice,  so  that  another  of 
Uis  ambitions  was  to  direct  the  method  and  manner  of  the  Fine 
p\rts.  He  wished  to  suggest  to  the  painters  and  sculptors  in  whose 
:ompany  he  delighted  and  whom  he  patronised  in  a  somewhat 
despotic  manner,  not  only  their  subject  matter  but  also  their  way 
of  treating  it.  This  is  clearly  visible  in  his  various  enterprises.  He 
Itvas  proud  of  having  founded  a  prize  at  the  Fine  Arts  Academy  in 
[lavour  of  'a  young  artist  who  should  express  with  most  vigour 
find  truth  the  character  of  a  passion  to  be  indicated,  drawn  or 
modelled'.  He  had  moreover  founded  a  prize  at  the  Academic  des 
•'ascriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  amounting  to  500  livres,  for  'the  expos- 
ition and  study  of  the  customs  of  the  Ancients'.  Besides  his 
K£cueil  many  other  publications  poured  from  him:  Dissertation 
ur  le  papyrus,  1 758 ;  Recueil  de  peintures  antiques  d'apres  les  dessitis  de 
ftartoli,  1757;  Nouveaux  stijets  de  peinture  et  de  sculpture,  1755; 
tableaux  tires  de  I'lliade,  de  I'Odyssee  et  de  I'Eneide,  avec  des  observa- 
tions generales  sur  le  costume,  1757;  Histoire  d'Herculc  le  Thebain, 
if  758 ;  Vies  de  Coypel,  de  Mignard  et  de  Lemoyne,  in  the  I  les  des 
oeintres  du  Roi,  1755;  Description  d'un  tableau  represeulant  le 
Sacrifice  d' Iphigenie,  1757;  Vie  d'Edme  Bouchardon,  sculpteur  du  Roi, 
1752;  Memoire  sur  la  peinture  a  V  encaustique,  1755.  We  must  here 
note  also  his  writings  'on  the  means  of  incorporating  painting  in 
marble',  on  lava,  on  the  art  of  tempering  copper,  on  coloured 
glass  ornaments,  on  'the  means  employed  by  the  Egyptians  to 
embalm  mummies'.  On  these  subjects  he  kept  in  touch  with 
scientists,  the  chemist  Roux  and  Majault,  who  was  doctor  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  and  the  botanist  Antoinc  de 
ussieu. 

Everyone  was  not  in  agreement  about  'taste'.  It  was  Montes- 
quieu who  spoke  about  it  with  least  constraint.  The  Essai  sur  le 
\Gout,  intended  for  the  Encyclopedic,  appeared  in  1756,  a  year  after 
:he  author's  death.  It  is  marked  by  a  kind  of  hedonism  and  shows 
Montesquieu  as  being  not  insensible  to  a  certain  je  ne  sais  quoi.  In 
Fact,  he  leaves  a  wide  margin  of  uncertainty  with  regard  to  those 
rules  of  correct  form  which  others  claimed  to  apply  with  more 
severity. 

The  rule,  or  rather  the  tyranny,  of  taste  at  this  time  may  be 
understood  by  glancing  through  the  pages  of  Winckelmann's 
Gcschichte  der  Kunst,  which  appeared  in  1764.  The  amateurs  or 
dilettantes  as  well  as  the  philosophers,  took  it  as  their  Bible,  not 
without  some  disussion  of  its  dogmas  but  on  the  whole  accepting 
*its  general  directives.  The  fundamental  error  lay  in  the  choice  of 
models,  the  imitation  of  which  was  considered  to  be  necessary  to 
■salvation.  These  models  were  works  which  today  we  consider  as 


8.  Standing  Sardinian  warrior.  Bronze  statuette  found  in  Sardinia. 

9.  Ethiopian  slave.  Bronze  statuette,  Alexandrine  epoch.  Found  at  Chalon- 
sur-Saone,  1763. 

belonging  to  the  Late  or  Low  Epoch,  very  far  removed  from  the 
classical  types  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  111  which  the  ideals  of 
Greek  art  found  their  most  perfect  expression.  The  torso  and  the 
Apollo  of  the  Belvedere,  and  the  Borghcsc  Laocoon,  these  were  the 
trilogy  which  offered  a  foundation,  unfortunately  insecure,  for 
all  their  aesthetic  theories.  According  to  these,  the  Egyptian 
antiquities  were  considered  as  being  of  no  importance.  Diderot, 
in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Grand  Siecle,  compared  Racine  to  the 
Apollo.  Mcngs,  who  was  commonly  considered  to  be  the  very 
genius  of  painting,  used  these  standards  and  no  others  when  he 
defined  the  'three  kinds  of  beauty'.  They  were  all  trying  to  lay 
down  unalterable  laws.  The  Abbe  Du  Bos  had  in  1719  published 
his  Reflexions  Critiques  sur  la  poesie  et  la  peinture,  which  attracted 
Voltaire's  notice.  The  Abbe  Watclct  published  his  Reflexions  sur 
les  proportions,  in  connection  with  the  Art  de  pcindre. 

Since  1767  Lessing  had,  under  the  title  of  Laocoon,  been  setting 
forth  his  observations  on  the  boundaries  of  painting  and  poetry, 
and  comparing  the  famous  group  representing  the  ill-fated  priest 
of  Apollo  and  his  sons  struggling  in  the  serpents'  toils,  with  the 
description  given  by  Virgil  of  the  same  episode.  Undoubtedly  the 
celebrated  German  critic  had  chosen  well  to  concentrat<  his 
analysis  upon  a  piece  of  sculpture  in  which  human  anguisl  and 
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io.  Heifer,  a  replica  of  Myron's  famous  work.  Greco-Roman  bronze 
statuette. 


II.  Squatting  Satyr,  wearing  a  panther  skin:  candelabra  support. 
Bronze,  Alexandrine  work  found  at  Velleia. 


passion  had  been  grafted  on  to  the  divine  serenity  of  classicism. 
But  one  can  hardly  believe  that  he  really  saw  in  the  tortured 
faces  the  expression  of  self-control  and  of  an  exemplary  calmness 
of  mind,  of  which  the  Alexandrines  (Agesandros,  Polydoros  and 
Athenodoros,  according  to  Pliny)  would  have  given  a  representa- 
tion at  once  physical  and  moral.  Modern  critics  place  this  great 
work  not  in  the  Roman  epoch,  as  Lessing  did,  but  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  century  B.C.  In  his  long  Dissertation,  Lessing 
was  trying  to  define  the  frontier  which  separates,  according  to 
their  essential  differences,  sculpture  and  painting. 

This  was  the  theme  which  preoccupied  writers  on  aesthetics. 
In  England  the  discussion  had  been  animated  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Drydcn's  Parallel  between  Poetry  and  Painting  in  1695.  The 
dispute  became  acrimonious.  Joshua  Reynolds  translated  the 
Latin  poem  of  Du  Frcsnoy,  De  Arte  Grapliica;  Hogarth  analysed 
the  very  conception  of  beauty,  in  1753,  as  did  Daniel  Webb,  who 
was  in  correspondence  with  Mengs  (1 760-1 769). 

The  Laocoon  of  Lessing  appeared  in  1776.  It  had  been  preceded 
by  Wiiickclmann's  Gedanken  iiber  die  Nachahnung  der  Griechischen 
W'crke  (1756).  Reference  was  made  to  the  saying  of  Simonides, 
repeated  by  Plutarch:  'Poetry  is  spoken  painting,  painting  is 
mute  poetry.'  Later,  in  1797,  Goethe  was  to  publish  his  essay  on 
the  Laocoon.  This  meant  the  diffusion  throughout  thinking 
Europe  of  a  work  which  marked  a  new  era. 
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It  is  true  that  agreement  was  never  reached,  either  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  ancient  texts  or  on  the  dogma  to  be  deduced 
torn  these.  The  attempt  was  to  find  out  whether  the  painter 
hould  or  could  derive  his  inspiration  from  poetry,  or  whether 
(he  poets  should  or  could  imitate  the  painters  and  sculptors, 
•ven  the  source  of  the  Laocoon  itself  was  a  matter  of  enquiry. 
Sricrlv,  was  Virgil  inspired  by  the  Laocoon  or  had  the  artists 
vho  created  the  Laocoon  read  Virgil's  account?  On  several 
Dccasions  Lessing  pronounced  against  Caylus,  who  wished  to 
[ompel  the  painters  to  seek  inspiration  in  Homer,  and  classified 
,11  poets  according  to  their  power  of  providing  the  artists  with 
ubjects. 

Caylus  never  refused  to  admit  within  his  domain  any  kind  of 
ttagot,  from  gods  to  reptiles,  from  the  most  precious  metals  and 
Inest  marbles  to  fragments  of  glass  and  of  terracotta  vases.  All 
ound  a  home  in  his  Cabinet.  This  is  to  our  eyes  his  originality 
ind  his  great  merit.  He  placed  these  antique  vases,  no  doubt  in 
ittle  accord  with  the  prevailing  aesthetic  standards,  and  perhaps 
of  incongruous  appearance,  on  the  chimneypiece  of  Madame 
licoftrin:  'They  will  look  as  well  there  as  the  Chinese  magots  and 
it  least  they  will  have  the  merit  of  antiquity.' 

Nevertheless  it  may  be  said  that  archeology,  and  we  mean 
lrchcology  as  an  exact  science,  was  born  in  the  Cabinet  des 
Medailles.  Caylus  differed  from  his  predecessors  above  all  in  that 
ne  ceased  to  consider  antique  objects  merely  as  ornaments  or 
bibelots,  because  he  found  that  familiarity  with  them,  whatever 
night  be  their  relative  beauty,  or  even  their  ugliness,  enabled 
nm  to  amass  the  elements  of  a  positive  knowledge  of  the  past ; 
ind  this  is  what  his  contemporaries  did  not  always  understand. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  spirit  of  enquiry  prompted  him  to  make 
)nany  contacts,  especially  among  Italian  archeologists,  at  a  time 
when  the  discovery  of  ancient  monuments  was  an  almost  daily 
event,  and  this  allowed  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 


evolution  which  was  taking  place  in  the  world  of  scholars. 

Certainly  Lc  Beau,  who  praised  him,  yielded  to  a  certain 
romantic  charm  when  he  spoke  of  the  visit  which  Caylus  paid  to 
Colophon:  'He  admired  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  where  the  scats 
were  built  out  of  a  hillside  overlooking  the  sea,  and  where  the 
pleasure  of  the  play  must  have  been  mingled  with  the  joy 
aroused  by  the  most  varied  and  pleasing  views.'  The  public,  how- 
ever, demanded  some  more  pertinent  observations,  at  a  time 
when  Pompei  was  rising  from  her  shroud  in  1755  and  encourag- 
ing the  meticulous  labours  of  the  excavators,  and  the  Academy  of 
Naples,  from  1754  to  1792,  was  publishing  the  accounts  of  the 
excavations  at  Herculaneum.  Caylus  was  consulted  by  the  Duke 
of  Parma  on  the  subject  of  the  explorations  at  Velleia.  Winckei- 
niaiiii  was  publishing  a  description  of  the  ruins  of  Pacstum  and  an 
account  of  the  discoveries  at  Herculaneum,  and  Caylus  was  pro- 
posing to  edit  a  French  version  of  these.  The  Abbe  Barthelemy 
was  expounding  the  mosaic  work  of  Palestrina  with  the  aid  of  the 
sketch  which  Caylus  had  sent  an  artist  to  draw  and  colour  on  the 
spot.  Among  the  Count's  correspondents  was  Peiresc,  who  pub- 
lished his  Recueil  and,  in  a  Dissertation  which  attracted  some 
notice,  offered  an  acceptable  interpretation  of  the  great  cameo 
preserved  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  till  then  smothered  in  sacred 
legend.  The  Triumphal  Arch  of  Orange  served  him  as  a  theme 
for  other  studies. 

We  certainly  feel  some  interest  in  the  physical  appearance  of  a 
person  whose  character  was  so  notable  for  enterprise  and  in- 
tellectual activity.  His  portrait  by  Littrct  is  engraved  in  Volume 
VII  of  the  Rcccuil  but  a  better  one  is  to  be  seen  in  the  terracotta 
medallion  engraved  by  Jacques  Vasse,  the  king's  sculptor,  after  a 
plaster  mould  taken  from  life.  Its  diameter  is  50  centimetres  and 
it  is  framed  in  gilt  wood.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  Cabinet  des 
Medailles,  in  the  Salle  des  Colonnes,  near  the  show  cases  where  his 
collection  is  still  on  permanent  exhibition. 


2.  Terracotta  medallion  of  Comte  de  Caylus,  by  Jacques 
v^asse. 
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French  Louis  XVI  Colour  Engraving 


Edmond  Pognon 

(Conservateur  an  Cabinet  des  Estampes  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale) 

ENGLISH  engravers,  during  the  second  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  perfected  a  technique  of  colour  printing 
founded  on  the  mezzotint  process,  which  had  been  very  successful 
in  England.  Their  production,  which  was  abundant  and  of  fine 
quality,  continued  far  into  the  nineteenth  century  and  dis- 
appeared only  in  recent  times,  yielding  to  the  triumph  of  photo- 
mechanical means  of  producing  coloured  images. 

The  French  school  of  engraving  developed  on  very  different 
lines.  After  a  long  period  of  tentative  efforts,  producing  mediocre 
results,  it  suddenly  blossomed  forth  in  the  last  ten  years  of  Louis 
XVI's  reign,  and  then  created  masterpieces  of  ravishing  delicacy 
and  brilliance.  But  no  less  suddenly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  it  plunged  into  a  decline  from  which  it  could 
never  re-emerge.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  brief  and  mac;- 
nificent  flowering  and  this  premature  decline  ?  The  reason  is  that 
the  French  engravers  had  aimed  high,  too  high.  Less  practical  and 
less  cautious  than  the  English,  they  had,  to  attain  their  ideal, 
adopted  difficult  processes,  complicated  and  costly,  and  the  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  their  creations,  which  would  have  been 
possible  in  an  age  of  rich  art  lovers  of  exacting  taste,  was  no 
longer  possible  when  the  Revolution  had  overturned  the  whole 
structure  of  French  society. 

They  had  been  trying,  not  simply  to  convey  pleasing  images  in 
colour  but  to  make  prints  which  should  be  exact  facsimiles  of 
works  painted  in  oils,  gouache  or  watercolours,  by  artists  who 
were  not  concerned  with  the  exigencies  of  engraving.  They  had 
before  them  a  difficult  technical  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
had  been  found,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  by  a  painter  born 
at  Frankfort-am-Main,  Jacques-Christophe  Lc  Blon.  Notwith- 
standing this  French  name,  the  Lc  Blon  family  had  lived  in  the 
Rhineland  since  the  sixteenth  century. 

Le  Blon,  after  studying  Newton's  theories  on  optics,  had 
arrived  at  the  notion,  now  familiar  to  us  all,  that  there  exist  three 
primary  colours — blue,  yellow  and  red — and  that  every  other 
shade  may  be  obtained  by  a  carefully  graded  mixture  of  these 
colours,  or  of  two  of  these  alone.  He  found  a  way  of  impressing, 
ojre  after  another,  on  the  same  piece  of  paper,  three  copper  plates, 
inked  respectively  in  blue,  yellow  and  red,  and  prepared  in  such 
a  way  that  when  applied  one  after  another  they  would  produce 
the  various  shades  of  the  original  picture.  This  was  precisely  the 
principle  of  our  modern  three  colour  process,  of  which  Jacqucs- 
Chnstophe  may  be  said  to  be  the  inventor.  As  it  was  necessary  to 
print  not  merely  strokes,  as  in  burin  engraving,  but  whole  sur- 
faces, the  plates  were  prepared  according  to  the  process  known  as 
the  maniere  noire,  closely  akin  to  the  mezzotint.  The  copper  was 
finely  scratched  in  those  places  where  it  was  required  to  hold  the 
ink  and,  by  repolishing  it  more  or  less,  the  density  of  the  ink 
could  be  varied  and  with  that  the  intensity  of  the  colour. 

It  was  in  Holland  that,  about  the  year  1710,  Le  Blon,  already 
forty-three  years  old,  made  his  first  experiments.  Then,  about  ten 
years  later,  he  went  to  London  to  try  to  develop  his  process  com- 
mercially. There  he  founded  an  important  concern,  the  Picture 
Office,  from  which  more  than  twenty-five  prints  were  issued. 
But  the  financial  success  was  of  brief  duration.  After  two  bank- 
ruptcies Le  Blon  left  England.  In  1738  he  was  in  France  where  he 
produced  a  remarkable  portrait  of  Cardinal  Eleui    and  a  truly 


I.  Le  Blon  (Jacques-Christophe).  Portrait  of  Louis  XVI  c.  1740.  (Facing 
page).  Janinet  (Jean-Francois).  La  Joueuse  de  Guitar e,  perhaps  after  Lavre- 
ince.  One  of  the  four  known  proofs. 

magnificent  one  of  Louis  XV.  These  examples,  it  we  disregard 
an  unattractive  portrait  oi  Van  1  )yck,  are  the  only  ones  we  know 
by  him  in  France.  If  we  add  those  which  are  today  preserved  in 
Vienna  and  in  various  other  cities  of  Europe,  we  can  count  forty- 
one  colour  engravings  by  Le  Blon. 

In  1740  the  King  of  France  had  granted  lnm  a  licence  for  the 
commercial  development  of  his  process,  on  condition  that  he 
should  reveal  to  certain  'named  commissaries'  'all  the  sec  rets  of  the 
practice  of  his  art'.  But  he  died  the  following  year. 

He  had  trained  some  pupils  in  France.  The  only  one  at  present 
known  to  history  betrayed  him,  in  all  senses  of  the  word.  Firstly, 
taking  advantage  of  the  obscurity  from  which  his  master  had 
never  been  able  to  emerge,  he  attributed  to  himself  the  merit  of 
his  discovery.  Later,  as  he  had  little  talent  of  his  own,  he  produced 
only  mediocre  work.  This  unedifying  disciple  was  called  Jacques 
Gautier-Dagoty.  He  had  five  sons,  all  of  whom  also  set  up  as 
engravers.  His  creations  could  certainly  make  no  appeal  to  eyes 
accustomed  to  the  delicate  aesthetic  standards  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Nevertheless,  as  a  result  of  this  same  lack  of  distinction, 
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they  offer  a  certain  sketchy  and  abrupt  style  which  may  hold 
some  charm  for  an  art  lover  of  our  own  times.  This  can  be  seen  in 
this  mythological  allegory  engraved  after  Jules  Romain,  which  is 
in  any  case  a  rare  and  valuable  incunabulum  in  the  history  of 
colour  engravings. 

Only  one  of  Jacques  Gauticr-Dagoty's  sons,  Edouard,  made  a 
name  for  himself,  and  mostly  for  no  good  reason.  Obviously 
determined  to  make  a  great  deal  of  money,  he  began  in  1780  to 
raise  subscriptions  for  a  series  of  fifty  colour  prints  which,  by  a 
method  of  using  six  plates  for  each,  were  to  reproduce  in  large 
format  some  famous  paintings.  This  reckless  undertaking  failed 
in  the  following  year.  It  produced  only  about  ten  examples, 
among  which  is  a  Venus  a  \a  Coquille  engraved  after  Titian,  in 
which  we  see  once  more  that  curiously  'modern'  feeling  which 
was  apparent  in  the  work  of  his  father,  Jacques  Gautier-Dagoty. 

This  plump,  boldly  drawn  Venus  without  delicacy  must  have 
scandalised  the  more  refined  art  lovers  of  the  time  of  Louis  XVI, 
who  had  been  rendered  even  more  exacting  by  the  ravishing 
perfection  already  revealed  in  the  work  of  a  group  of  artists  who 
were  past  masters  in  the  most  subtle  processes  of  colour  engraving. 

These  artists,  determined  above  all  to  get  good  results,  used 
methods  inspired  by  Le  Blon's  three  colour  process,  but  adapted 
them  and  added  infinite  complications.  We  cannot  here  enter 
into  the  details  of  these  technical  processes,  the  very  refinement  of 
which,  as  has  been  said,  was  to  lead  to  their  abandonment  a  short 
time  later.  Let  us  merely  consider  the  most  skilful  of  the  artists 
and  their  most  precious  results. 

Jean-Francois  Janinet,  born  in  Paris  in  1752,  was  a  true  artist  as 
well  as  a  keen  man  of  science,  who  had  even  attempted,  although 
without  success,  a  balloon  ascent.  To  him  must  be  given  the 
credit  for  having  initiated  this  colour  process  and  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  artists  who  used  it.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty 
he  published  his  first  plate  which  he  proclaimed  to  be  'engraved, 
in  imitation  of  colour  wash,  by  F.  janinet,  who  alone  has 


5.  Chaptiy  (Jean-Bapciste).  La  Promenade  atl  hois  de 
Vincennes,  after  Lavrcincc,  c.  1786. 
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6.  Vidal  (Geraud).  Le Printetnps,  after  Lavreince,  c.  1780. 

7.  Descourtis  (Charles-Melchior).  La  Noce  de  Village  (1785) 

8.  Debucourt  (Philibert-Louis).  Les  Deux  Baisers  (1797). 


discovered  this  method'.  In  1777  he  issued  two  delightful  oval 
pendants,  after  Fragonard,  L' Amour  and  La  Folic.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  the  portrait,  after  Trinquesse,  of  Rose  Bertin, 
dressmaker  to  Marie-Antoinette.  His  magnificent  Toilette  de 
Venus,  a  large  print  after  Boucher,  appeared  in  1783.  But  the 
following  years  saw  his  greatest  successes:  La  Comparaison, 
L'Avea  difficile  and  the  Indiscretion,  three  great  compositions  after 
Lavreince,  and  La  Joueuse  de  Guitare  which  surpasses  even  these 
for  the  unbelievable  skill  with  which  the  artist  has  succeeded  in 
rendering  all  the  transparent  shades  of  the  original.  This  truly  in- 
comparable masterpiece  of  colour  engraving  by  the  use  of  several 
plates  remained  unknown  for  a  long  time.  Janinet  only  printed 
four  proofs  of  this  and  then,  no  doubt  discouraged  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  impression,  had  to  give  up  all  idea  of  placing  the  en- 
graving on  sale.  These  four  sample  proofs  have  only  recently 
been  discovered  in  a  portfolio  which  belonged  to  the  artist.  The 
Cabinet  dcs  Estampes  in  Paris  has  purchased  one. 

No  more  need  be  said  of  Janinet' s  very  numerous  works.  In- 
stead we  can  consider  one  of  his  pupils,  Jean-Baptiste  Chapuy, 
who  was  born  in  1760  and  worked  with  him  on  the  vast  series  of 
Costumes  et  Annales  des  grands  theatres  de  Paris,  published  in  1786 
by  Levacher  de  Chamois.  Two  of  Chapuy's  prints  after  Lavreince, 
La  Promenade  au  hois  de  Vincenncs  and  Le  Bosquet  a  amour,  are 
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among  the  happiest  expressions  of  the  charm  of  the  ancien  regime 
(n  decline.  Jean  Lorrain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
:ury,  was  so  enchanted  by  them  that  even  on  his  death  bed  he 
was  still  talking  about  them. 

Geraud  Vidal,  born  in  Toulouse,  perhaps  made  too  many  con- 
:cssions  to  commercial  interests,  and  too  often  at  the  expense  of 
decent  restraint,  but  occasionally  with  graceful  effect;  as  for 
xample  in  the  two  little  facsimiles  of  watercolours,  also  by 
Lavreince,  which  are  entitled  Le  Printemps  and  Lhte. 

In  Charles-Melchior  Descourtis  we  find  an  exact  contemporary 
and  a  fairly  successful  rival  of  Janinet,  although  he  did  not  achieve 
:he  latter' s  prodigious  output.  There  still  remain  of  his  best  works, 
^our  engravings  after  Taunay:  La  Noce  de  Village,  which  appeared. 
In  1785,  La  Foire  de  Village,  of  three  years  later,  and  finally  La 
Wtxe  and  Le  Tambourin,  extremely  rare  prints.  Ten  years  later, 
when  the  Directoire  had  somewhat  relaxed  the  austere  conven- 
tions which  the  Revolution  had  imposed  on  all  artists,  he  pro- 
duced two  prints  of  very  frivolous  subjects,  L'Amant  surpris  and 
Les  Espiegles. 

The  Noce  de  Village  was  so  much  admired  that  it  received  the 
honour  of  a  pendant  from  the  undisputed  master  of  the  French 
school  of  colour  engraving,  Phdibert-Louis  Debucourt,  who 
engraved  for  this  purpose  his  own  painting  Le  Menuei  de  la  Mariee. 


Debucourt  was  born  in  Paris  in  1755.  He  began  as  a  painter  and 
was  a  successful  one,  and  then  he  took  up  engraving  for  the 
pleasure  and  advantage  of  distributing  his  works  among  a  wider 
public.  He  was  therefore  an  'original  engraver',  and  this,  even 
more  than  his  astounding  virtuosity,  puts  him  in  a  rank  higher 
than  that  of  Janinet  who  only  engraved  from  models.  In  1785  he 
published  his  first  colour  print,  made  by  a  four  plate  process: 
Suzette  Dial  cachee  on  les  Amants  decouverts.  From  then  onwards  he 
remained  faithful  to  copper.  Fifty-six  examples,  all  copied  from 
his  own  paintings  or  drawings,  and  produced  by  means  of  in- 
finitely varied  processes,  were  issued  between  1785  and  1800.  In 
1786  appeared  the  piquant  genre  scene  of  the  Deux  Baiscrs;  the 
next  year  Le  Menuet  de  la  Mariee.  More  masterpieces  were  to 
follow:  L'Oiseau  ranimc,  La  Promenade  de  la  Galerie  dn  Palais- 
Royal,  with  its  innumerable  personages  wittily  caricatured,  a 
whole  gallery  of  Parisian  manners,  true  to  its  title;  Heur  et  Mal- 
heur on  la  Crtichc  cassee,  L'Escalade  ou  les  Adieux  dtt  matin,  La  Rose 
and  La  Main.  Leaving  aside  ten  no  less  famous  examples,  we 
come  to  the  Promenade  Pithliqite,  worthy  pendant  to  the  Galerie. 
Then  followed  twenty  others  in  which  Debucourt,  in  defiance  of 
the  gloomy  Jacobin  tyranny,  heroically  maintained  the  amiable 
traditions  of  the  age  of  Louis  XVI.  We  leave  him  at  the  moment 
when,  with  his  talent  still  unimpaired,  he  finally  resigned  himself 
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9.  Sergcnt-Marceau.  General  Marccau 
(1797)- 


to  satisfying  the  taste  of  the  time.  He  engraved  for  another  thirty- 
two  years,  but  used  simplified  processes  better  fitted  to  the  new 
needs  of  <  ommerce,  and  more  and  more  frequently  from  models 
by  other  rtists,  especially  from  those  by  Carle  Vernet.  This  last 
aspect  of  I  >cbucourt's  work  does  not  concern  us  here. 

The  Revolution,  which  undoubtedly  brought  to  a  premature 
end  the  glorious  career  of  French  colour  engraving,  nevertheless 
produced  one  brilliant  follower  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  most 
authentic  children.  Sergent,  who  was  later  on  to  add  to  his  own 
name  that  of  his  glorious  brother-in-law,  General  Marceau.  This 
Sergcnt-Marceau  was  a  convinced  Republican  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Convention  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI  and  was  him- 
self accused  of  all  sorts  of  cruelties.  He  was  born  in  175 1  and  colla- 


borated with  Janinet  and  Chapuy  in  the  series  of  Costumes  de 
theatre.  He  published  also  a  collection  of  Portraits  des  grands 
homines,  femmes  illustres  et  sujets  memorables  de  la  France,  and,  later 
on,  for  the  editors  Blin  and  Levachez,  a  series  of  portraits  of  the 
Deputes  a  1'Assemhlee  nationale.  Exiled  under  the  Dircctoire,  he 
returned  to  France  in  1797  and  it  was  then  that  he  engraved  a 
very  fine  portrait  of  his  brother-in-law,  who  had  recently  fallen 
on  the  field  of  honour. 

This  martial  portrait  is  the  product  of  the  finest  resources  of  a 
technique  which  had  flourished  during  an  age  of  gracious  living  and 
was  now  used  to  express  a  new  and  very  different  ideal.  It  may 
therefore  serve  as  the  most  fitting  conclusion  for  this  very  brief 
account  of  French  colour  engraving  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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The  Sceaux  Faience  Factory 

from  the  time  of  the  Duchesse  du  Maine 
to  that  of  the  Due  de  Penthievre 


Henry-Pierre  Fourest  (Conservateur  du  Musee  National  de  la  Cer antique,  Sevres) 


'ALMOST  at  the  same  time  as  in  Strasburg  the  influence  of 
|X\  Meissen  porcelain  was  felt  in  Paris  and  was  shown  in  the 
I  manufacture  of  soft  porcelain  at  the  Vincennes  workshop,  which 
■was  in  fact  transferred  to  Sevres  in  1753,  and  in  the  manufacture 
■  of  faience  at  Sceaux.'  Thus  wrote  Hans  Haug  in  1930.  This 
I  observation,  from  the  great  historian  of  the  faience  of  Strasburg, 
ligives  us  food  for  thought.  Sceaux  was  in  fact  one  of  the  first 
I  workshops  in  France  to  adapt  a  new  process  for  faience,  that  of 
lithe  muffle  kiln,  or  petit  feu.  Not  many  new  historical  facts  are 
■(presented  here,  but  the  study  of  already  known  documents  may 
throw  new  light  upon  the  subject. 
In  1868  Dr.  Thore,  in  his  Les  anciennes  fabriques  de  faience  et  de 
hporcelaitie  de  Varrondissement  de  Sceaux  (extract  from  the  Annuaire 
\de  I'Arroiidisseinent  de  Sceaux,  1st  year)  described  the  origin  of  the 
Ifactory.  He  informs  us  that,  as  long  ago  as  1735,  there  was  a 
ipotter  in  the  Rue  des  Imbergeres,  opposite  the  small  chateau  of 
Ithe  Princes,  and  that  this  potter  made  use  of  clayish  soil.  Also  that 
I  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  in  1746,  sold  to  her  master-mason, 
Despinal,  a  piece  of  land  called  the  Fosse,  or  Trou  aux  glaises:  that 
ilis,  the  'potter's  clay  pit'.  The  pottery  was  directed  by  an  architect 
*and  expert,  De  Bey.  Here  then  are  the  first  characters  of  our 
1  story.  Also,  the  Duchesse  du  Maine  figures  in  the  history  of 
France  as  well  as  in  the  presem  story. 

The  Due  du  Maine,  a  legitimised  son  of  Louis  XIV  and  of 
Madame  de  Montcspan,  born  in  1670,  married  Anne  Louise  de 
Bourbon,  grand-daughter  of  the  great  Conde.  At  the  Duchess's 
(instigation,  they  took  part  in  the  famous  Cellamare  plot  (171 8) 
which  led  to  their  arrest  and  fall  from  favour.  Notwithstanding  a 
formal  reconciliation,  the  Due  du  Maine  was  never  again  well 
received  at  Court  and  died  in  1736. 

The  Duchesse  du  Maine,  still  suspect,  retired  to  Sceaux  where 
she  lived  until  1753,  maintaining  a  little  court  of  her  own  which 
rivalled  Versailles  in  the  brilliance  of  its  beaux  esprits.  Her  pre- 
tensions in  this  sphere  were  of  long  standing.  Already,  in  1703, 
,  she  had  founded  the  Order  of  the  Honey  Bee  or  Mouche  a  Miel, 
having  borrowed  for  her  motto  a  phrase  from  Tasso's  Aininta: 
'Tiny  as  she  is,  she  inflicts  the  deepest  wounds'  (No.  2). 
:    This  formidable  lady  must  have  felt  a  certain  pleasure  at  seeing 
1  the  establishment  in  her  own  domain  of  an  enterprise  capable  of 
:  rivalling  that  of  more  officially  sponsored  factories.  That  is  why 
the  architect  De  Bey's  plan  found  favour  with  her.  De  Bey  now 
1  needed  a  craftsman,  whom  he  found  in  the  Paris  region,  in  the 
person  of  Jacques  Chapelle,  an  astonishing  and  still  enigmatic 
character. 

We  have  a  portrait  of  him  in  two  different  documents:  a  self- 
portrait  on  the  occasion  of  a  petition  he  addressi  ]      Lrudaine  in 


I.  Dish  with  'cabbage  leaf  border.  Typical  of  the  earliest  period  of  the 
factory  are  the  pressed  flowers  in  polychrome,  with  a  brownish  red  (this 
appears  black  in  the  illustration).  A  similar  example  in  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratifs  bears  the  fleur-de-lis  mark. 


1752,  and  an  indictment  drawn  up  against  him  in  1769  by 
Mignon,  the  director  of  the  faience  factory  at  Pont-aux-Chou \, 
who,  in  a  searching  enquiry  about  him,  tears  his  reputation  to 
tatters  and  retraces  his  history.  He  begins  with  a  useful  piece  of 
information.  He  was  'born  at  Gentilly  in  1721,  son  of  a  labourer 
by  the  name  of  Belair'  (We  may  recall  that  Gentilly  was  a 
district  where  clay  was  obtained  for  making  faience  in  the 
Paris  region). 

Chapelle  proudly  describes  himself  in  his  petition  to  Trudaine: 
'He  was  born  in  Paris  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  bourgeoisie; 
he  had  from  his  earhest  youth  devoted  himself  to  the  sciences  of 
painting,  sculpture  and  especially  chemistry.  He  had  perfected  his 
studies  in  these  arts  by  visiting  all  the  factories  of  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  for  more  than  two  years,  and  in  st  era] 
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2.  Plate  with  lobed  edge.  The  polychrome  decoration  shows 
the  emblem  of  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  the  Mouche  a  Miel, 
which  suggests  that  this  example  was  made  before  she  died 
in  1753.  Note  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  flowers. 

3.  Ewer  decorated  in  red  and  gold,  a  type  of  decoration  un- 
usual for  Sceaux.  The  escutcheon  with  the  fleur-de-lis  was 
occasionally  a  Sceaux  mark.  The  artist's  attempt  to  rival 
porcelain  is  clearly  visible.  Underneath  is  an  unusual  mark: 
Sceaux,  written  at  length. 

4.  Terrine  in  the  so-called  trompe  I'oeil  style,  with  its  dish. 
Like  Strasburg,  Sceaux  made  some  vessels  in  the  form  of 
animals  and  particularly  of  birds.  In  an  amusing  manner  the 
artist  has  repeated  the  duck  motif  on  the  dish  in  the  form  of 
two  heads. 

Facing  Page 

(Above).  Plate  with  birds.  This  example,  decorated  in  a 
manner  typical  of  Sceaux,  in  a  deep  blue  colour,  is  signed  by 
the  painter  Castel,  who  appears  again  as  a  painter  of  land- 
scapes and  birds  at  the  Sevres  factory  from  1772  to  1797. 
Chavagnac  and  Grollier  say  that  he  was  a  'foreigner'.  Even 
after  he  had  become  a  peintre  consultant  we  still  find  mention 
in  1797  of  'two  vases  fine  blue,  with  Castel  birds',  which 
proves  the  prestige  he  had  won  for  himself  at  the  factory. 

(Below).  Plate  with  fretted  edge.  The  decoration  with  its 
flowery  branches  and  its  Chinese  figure  shows  a  certain  re- 
semblance in  style  to  the  faience  of  Strasburg  and  the  por- 
celain of  Chantilly.  The  palette  is  peculiar  to  Sceaux.  Ex- 
amples of  this  type  with  human  figures  are  very  rare.  Gener- 
ally there  is  only  a  floral  motif.  Mark  CS. 
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5.  Plate  and  Vase.  The  motif  of  fleurs  chatironnees  was  popular  for  a  long  time  at  Sceaux,  as  at  Strasburg.  The  plate,  which  bears  the  fleur-de-lis  mark, 
is  in  an  earlier  style  than  the  vase,  which  bears  the  mark  OP  (Marks  361s  and  4). 

6.  Plate  'with  merchants'.  Here  we  again  see  the  fretted  edge  much  used  by  the  factory.  The  central  panel,  enclosed  in  foliage,  is  reminiscent  of  a  Mar- 
seillaise style.  Overlapping  the  figure-subject,  which  is  in  rose  cama'ieu,  is  a  polychrome  composition  of  fruits.  Strewn  around  are  polychrome  flowers. 


of  these  he  had  refused  any  thought  of  personal  gain,  his  purpose 
being  always  to  become  of  some  use  to  his  own  country.  After 
these  long  and  arduous  journeys  he  thought  he  had  attained  this 
end,  because  of  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  by  long  experi- 
ence, and  especially  the  information  he  had  learnt  which  could  be 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  (to  which  he  was  particu- 
larly attracted),  and  on  returning  to  Paris  he  founded  a  factory 
for  porcelain  imitating  that  of  Saxony  (i.e.  Meissen)  and  equally 
perfect.  The  examples  which  he  had  produced  there  had  fully 
satisfied  all  the  connoisseurs  and  dealers,  both  for  the  perfection  of 
their  workmanship  and  for  the  fact  that  he  had  been  able  to 
supply  them  with  the  merchandise  at  a  price  cheaper  by  a  quarter 
than  that  of  the  Saxon  ware'.  What  a  boaster  this  Parisian  was. 
The  shrewd  Mignon  made  enquiries  and  declared  that  after  living 
(?)  with  one  step-father,  Maurice  Toussaint,  a  pork  butcher  of  the 
Rue  de  Charonne,  until  1735,  Chapelle  had  fallen  into  the  power 
of  a  second  step-father,  Etienne  Tonnelet,  a  domestic  carter. 
After  serving  an  apprenticeship  with  a  cordwainer,  a  locksmith 
ami  .1  farrier,  he  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  with  a  faience  maker 
called  Genest.  This  Gencst  is  no  doubt  the  Parisian  fakneier  who 
was  dire<  cor  of  the  factory  in  the  Rue  de  la  Roquette,  founded  in 
1675  by  Francois  Dczon.  Jean  Binet  succeeded  Genest. 

In  1 739  Chapelle  was  with  Scrrurier,  who  played  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  factory  of  faience  fine  in  the  Rue  du  Pont 
au\  Choux,  and  who  seems  to  have  ended  up  as  one  of  the  in- 
troducers of  faience  fine  Nevers.  Next,  in  1740,  Chapelle  went  on 
to  work  with  a  certain  Larsencur,  or  rather  Larsonneur,  who 
founded  in  this  locality  a  factory  for  pottery  and  brown  earthen- 
ware, next  to  the  Mazois  factory  of  faience  fine.  Although  Mignon 
speaks  of  Chapclle's  stay  in  Rouen,  there  is  no  trace  of  this;  just 


as  there  is  no  trace  of  his  being  at  Strasburg  or  in  Lorraine.  Pos- 
sibly one  day  we  shall  discover  confirmation  of  this. 

After  a  brief  return  to  Serrurier  he  obtained,  through  the 
Duchesse  du  Maine,  a  licence  to  found  a  factory  at  Sceaux  in  1 748. 
Mignon  was,  with  some  bitterness,  forced  to  admit  that  he  was 
soon  successfully  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Dowager  Duchess. 
The  association  of  De  Bey  and  Chapelle  led  on  to  the  formation 
of  a  company  which  included  three  other  members:  Dulance, 
Menard,  and  de  Chatcauneuf. 

Chapelle,  always  inclined  to  be  reckless,  must  have  boasted  to 
his  associates  that  he  would  obtain  the  royal  licence  for  the  making 
of  porcelain.  Unfortunately  his  choice  of  the  Duchesse  du  Maine 
as  protectress  was  not  a  wise  one,  and  the  fate  that  had  befallen 
Strasburg  and  Nidcrviller  was  about  to  strike  Sceaux  also.  Thore 
tells  us  that  in  the  year  1749,  when  De  Bey  had  just  set  up  the 
equipment  for  the  porcelain  factory  at  the  cost  of  20,000  iivres. 
Vincennes  was  already  asserting  its  rights,  forbidding  the  manu- 
facture of  'porcelain  of  the  Saxon  type,  painted  and  gilded  and 
decorated  with  human  figures'. 

Chavagnac  and  Grollier  quote  a  letter  written  by  M.  dc 
Courteilles  and  a  memorandum  from  Vincennes,  dated  22nd 
September,  1752,  accusing  Chanou,  a  modeller  at  the  factory 
who  had  shared  in  Hellot's  experiments,  of  working  at  Sceaux  in 
the  production  of  porcelain,  with  Gilles  Dubois.  Chanou  was 
arrested,  and,  defending  himself,  affirmed  that  he  'had  never 
worked  to  produce  porcelain  in  the  faience  factory',  and  that  he 
had  'been  working  in  faience  at  Sceaux,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Vincennes  management'. 

The  Company  was  then  dissolved,  but  De  Bey  and  Chapelle 
turned  to  the  manufacture  of  what  the  latter  called  faience  japonee. 
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i  would  be  incorrec  t  to  say  time  they  had  abandoned  porcelain 
altogether;  for  a  clock  recently  bought  by  the  Sevres  Museum 
marked  with  the  esc  utc  heon  with  the  three  Heur-de-lis  and  bear- 
ig  the  monogram  JC  and  the  date  1754)  proves  this  as  Pierre 
Morel  d'Arlcux  shows  in  his  recent  researches.  The  dictionary 
serines  the  verb  japoner  as  'the  act  of  applying  a  new  firing  to  the 
porcelains  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  Japanese  porce- 
lain'. This  is  le  petit  feu  or  the  use  of  the  muffle  kiln  (Nos.  t  &  3). 

The  work  soon  began,  and  in  1752  the  factory  had  90  work- 
pen,  a  large  number  for  that  time.  As  for  the  decorators,  wc 
know  only  of  Charles  Francois  Becquct  and  Taillandier  in  1752, 
he  latter  showing  such  fine  quality  in  his  work  that  the  next  year 
le  was  admitted  to  the  factory  at  Vincennes.  Royal  patronage 
fame  in  1753.  In  1754  Chapellc  opened  a  shop  in  Paris,  and 
Lclvertised  his  new  Japanese  style  earthenware  and  faience.  He 
drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that,  for  colour, 
gilding  and  design,  his  faience  was  comparable  to  the  Meissen 
porcelains. 

In  1753  the  Duchesse  du  Maine  died  and  Chapellc  became  the 
;ole  owner.  Possibly  the  fact  that,  by  1753,  the  number  of  his 
workmen  had  diminished  to  75  suggests  that  he  was  in  difficulties, 
but  it  is  always  possible  that  the  original  number  of  90  was  needed 
for  building  purposes.  Hans  Haug  remarks  that  this  was  the 
(moment  when  the  influence  of  Strasburg  was  at  its  height 
throughout  Europe. 

Under  Chapelle's  management,  which  lasted  until  1763,  the 
mames  of  certain  of  his  artists  are  known.  Besides  Becquct,  who 
iCame  from  Vincennes  in  1751,  and  Taillandier,  who  was  here  in 
1752,  we  know  of  the  arrival  of  two  artists  from  Strasburg.  First 
the  modeller  Jean  Louis,  a  collaborator  with  Lanz,  who  in  1750 
left  for  Orleans,  and  then  Jean  Rothe  of  Strasburg,  in  1760.  Might 
this  latter  not  be  Jean  Gottlieb  Roth  who  disappeared  from  the 


great  Alsatian  centre  in  1753?  Either  Jean  or  a  member  of  his 
family;  Also  from  Strasburg  came  the  terrifies  in  the  shape  of 
birds,  or  of  vegetables,  nearly  all  of  which  bear  the  fleur-de-lis 
mark  (No.  4). 

It  was  natural  and  inevitable  that  the  influence  of  Strasburg  and 
the  reflected  influence  of  Chantilly  should  be  felt,  as  Hans  Haug 
has  pointed  out  in  the  Cahiers  de  la  Ceraiuique,  du  Verre  et  des  Arts 
du  Feu  (No.  1,  p.  20).  We  note  among  the  characteristics  of  this 
period  the  flowering  branch  (sec  colour  plate)  and  the  use  of  an 
unusual  palette,  with  a  rusty  iron-red  colour.  The  figures  arc 
charmingly  ingenuous,  in  the  Strasburg  style.  As  for  the  flowers, 
they  arc  in  the  Hannong  style,  with  flairs  fines  and  flairs  chatiron- 
nees  (No.  5).* 

In  1763  Chapelle  decided  to  let  his  factory.  Joseph  Julhcn,  one 
of  the  best  decorators  who  had  worked  there  since  1754  but 
whom  Chavagnac  and  Grollier  find  mentioned  only  in  1759, 
went  into  partnership  with  the  Parisian  sculptor  Charles- 
Symphonen  Jacques,  and  rented  the  factory.  Charles-Symphoncn 
Jacques  was,  as  a  master  sculptor,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke.  Thore  tells  us  that  he  was  the  sculptor  of  the  high  altar 
of  the  church  of  Sceaux.  He  adds  that  he  was  'also  an  excellent 
turner  and  moulder'. 

Later  there  arrived  at  the  factory  a  decorator  from  Mennecy, 
Jean  Baptiste  Sonncrc;  a  decorator  from  Strasburg,  Jean  Nicolas 
Lutz,  the  son  of  Jean  Frederic;  and  a  man  called  Sisson,  who,  in 
1773,  went  on  to  Sevres  as  a  painter  of  flowers  and  garlands.  At 
this  point,  it  is  thought,  also  came  Castel,  who  signed  a  fine  plate 
with  birds  now  in  the  Musee  de  Ceramique  at  Sevres  (see  colour 
plate).  In  fact,  Castel  was  actually  at  Sevres  in  1 772. 

*Fk'iirs  /inn  arc  naturalistic  flowers  carefully  painted  with  separate  brush  strokes, 
and  fleurs  chatironnies  are  flowers  outlined  in  black  and  filled  in  with  flat  washes  of 
colour. 
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7.  Oval  Terrine.  The  birds,  with  their  ruffled  plumage,  are  very  different  from  those  by  Castel,  and  the  palette  does  not  include  the  deep  blue. 
One  example  of  this  type  bears  the  letters  CB.  One  might  hazard  a  comparison  with  certain  birds  on  English  porcelain. 


8.  Dish  in  rocaiUe  form.  The  aim  of  rivalling  porcelain  is  shown  not  only  in  the  delicate  refinement  of  the  decoration:  the  very  fine  clay  is,  like 
soft  porcelain,  covered  with  a  lead  glaze,  which  give>  ;i  ■   lightly  ivory  tinge. 
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9.  Figure  in  the  form  of  an 
ecriloire  (seated  Chinaman)  a  typi- 
cal example  of  the  desire  for 
ckiuoiserie.  The  model  resembles 
very  closely,  in  its  composition  and 
the  treatment  of  the  decoration, 
certain  figures  in  faience  from 
Strasburg.  It  is  therefore  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  it  is  a  work  by 
the  sculptor  Jean  Louis,  the  pupil  of 
Lanz,  who  left  Strasburg  about 
!753  f°r  Sceaux. 


I  he  finest  examples  of  bird  decoration  must  be  assigned  to  this 
period.  As  regards  the  major  productions,  the  period  of  the  'Stras- 
burg style'  was  already  in  its  decline  and  was  being  replaced  by 
a  production  comparable  to  that  of  the  Mcnnecy  porcelain  factory 
(Nos.  6,  7).  This  was  characterised  not  only  by  birds  but  also  by 
little  genre  scenes  and  flowers  arranged  in  garlands.  These  styles, 
with  some  slight  modifications,  continued  to  develop  under  the 
management  which  followed.  In  1772  the  lease  was  not  renewed 
and  Chapelle  sold  his  factory  to  an  equerry  and  quartermaster- 
sergeant  of  the  king's  troops,  Richard  Clot. 

In  [773  ( riot  registered  his  mark  (SX)  which  was  used  only  for 
porcelain  I  le  must  have  acquired  a  position  of  importance  among 
the  producers  of  faience,  since  in  1786  we  find  him  drawing  up 
the  petition  of  the  faienciers  to  protest  against  the  commercial 
treaties  wind!  facilitated  the  importation  of  English  ceramics. 
Although  he  was  Maire  and  a  Commander  in  the  National 
Guard,  he  was  arrested  in  1794,  but  subsequently  released.  In 
1796  he  resold  the  factory  to  a  certain  Antoine  Cabaret,  who 
retained  it  until  1810.  During  Richard  Clot's  ownership  a  certain 
number  of  decorators  arc  recorded,  among  whom  in  1784  was 
the  famous  Jacques  Jarry,  the  'bird  man'  of  Aprey. 


It  was  by  good  fortune  that,  in  about  1775,  Richard  Clot- 
obtained  the  protection  of  the  Due  de  Penthicvre,  the  date  on 
which  the  new  owner  of  the  Chateau  arrived.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  then  that  the  marks  OP  and  SP 
and  the  anchor  appeared  (see  above).  The  period  was  certainly  a 
very  successful  one.  In  spite  of  his  fondness  for  a  quiet  life,  the  I 
Due  de  Penthievre  must  have  shown  some  interest  in  his  factory, 
and  we  know  that  he  ordered  some  services  for  his  chateaux  at  1 
Armainvilliers,  Anet  and  Rambouillet. 

The  permanence  of  the  Mennecy  style  is  indisputable,  and  is  < 
proved  by  the  arrival  of  Christophe  Mo  in  1776.  The  painted  i' 
birds  passed  through  certain  evolutions,  for  which  Jarry  was  no  1 
doubt  responsible.  As  for  the  flowers,  they  assume  diverse 
aspects:  flairs  fines,  with  the  generous  use  of  deep  blue,  flairs 
chatironnies,  Luneville  style,  flowers  in  blue  camaiai,  a  series  of  ■ 
fleurettes. 

The  handing  over  of  the  factory  to  Cabaret  in  1796  marked  the 
end  of  its  artistic  period.  However,  here  and  there  certain  ex- 
amples of  faience  finished  au  petit  feu,  of  a  very  popular  style,  have  |i 
been  encountered  which  may  possibly  have  issued  from  what  had 
formerly  been  the  great  factory. 
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Gold  and  Silver  Smiths'  work 

under  the  Empire  and 

reminiscences  of  the  XVIIIth  Century 

Serge  Grandjean  (Assistant  au  Musee  du  Louvre) 


GOLDSMITHS  and  silversmiths — the  very  names  have 
an  immense  power  of  suggestion,  conjuring  up  visions  of  the 
sumptuous  palaces  of  the  royal  courts  of  Europe,  supplied  with 
masterpieces  by  the  best  French  artisans.  Indeed,  the  surviving 
examples  are  still  sufficiently  numerous  to  satisfy  curiosity  and 
arouse  admiration,  in  spite  of  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  quite 
exceptional  treasures  of  Versailles  and  the  Tuilcries. 

It  is  true  that  among  the  most  brilliant  expressions  of  French 
civilisation  the  work  of  the  gold  and  silver  smiths  surpassed  all  the 
other  decorative  arts.  Apart  from  the  fascination  of  the  precious 
metals,  the  very  quality  of  the  work  made  it  particularly  sought 
after  by  a  clientele  imbued  with  good  taste  and  refinement.  Nor  is 
lit  necessary  here  to  draw  further  attention  to  the  high  prestige 
lenjoved  by  Parisian  gold  and  silver  smiths  in  the  seventeenth  and 
leightcenth  centuries,  or  to  the  skill  of  their  provincial  colleagues. 

Nevertheless,  when  an  established  connoisseur  comes  to  exam- 
line  one  of  the  most  typical  creations  of  French  orfevrerie,  dating 
|from  the  zenith  of  the  Napoleonic  Empire,  he  is  at  once  struck  by 
the  evident  survival  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  is  revealed 
imore  by  the  type  of  the  forms  than  by  the  modelling  of  the 
miatenal  which  had  already  been  perfected.  In  fact,  in  a  ewer  by 
Biennais  or  in  candelabra  by  Odiot  are  seen  once  again  the 
(characteristics  of  the  golden  age  of  Parisian  gold  and  silver  smiths' 
work  of  a  time  when  it  was  being  exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 
lOne  recalls  the  short  verse  composed  in  Paris  in  1806  by  the 
Chansonnier  aux  Portiques: 
'Avec  raison  Ton  admire 
Ce  Jacob  et  ce  Thomirc, 
L'or  moule  par  Odiot 
Et  ce  fameux  Ravrio.' 
How  is  it  that  under  Napoleon  there  was  still  this  singular 
(reflection  of  the  eighteenth  century;  It  was  largely  due  to  the 
Iforce  of  the  archeological  movement,  constantly  encouraged  by 
mew  excavations,  and  fostered  by  the  distribution  of  drawn  or 
icngraved  models.  Naturally,  some  of  the  last  master  goldsmiths 
of  the  eighteenth  century  were  still  living  and  could  pass  on  the 
(best  traditions  of  their  art  to  their  successors  under  the  Empire. 
This  co-operation  persisted  in  spite  of  the  Revolution,  which  had 
in  1 79 1  suppressed  the  long  established  Guild  of  the  Gold  and 
Silver  Smiths,  and  in  spite  of  the  growing  competition  of  ceramics 
I  artists. 

In  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  archeologists  on  the  gold- 
smiths, it  was  lasting  and  profound,  like  the  influence  of  the 
inspiration  from  nature.  We  know  that  Ma  lan  de  Pompadour 
after  so  successfully  encouraging  the  triumph  of  rocaille,  soon 
became  enthusiastic  about  the  return  to  antiquit)  ;  for  she  sent  her 


1  Seal  Box,  silver,  carrying  the  royal  arms  of  Bavaria.  By  Biennais,  Paris, 
about  1810.  Munich,  Residenz  Museum. 

brother  Marigny  to  Italy  where  the  great  names  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompei  were  once  more  resounding.  Moreover,  the  import- 
ance of  D'Hancarville's  spectacular  work,  with  its  engravings 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  enthusiasts  for  antiquities 
cannot  be  underestimated.'  No  less  important  is  the  iconography 
published  by  the  Abbe  de  Saint-Non,  friend  of  Fragonard  and 
Hubert  Robert,  in  his  Voyage  pittoresque  de  Naples  et  de  Sidle,  from 
which  the  goldsmiths  were  delighted  to  borrow  many  antique 
forms  which  they  transposed  to  precious  metal.  Thus,  a  bronze 
athenienne*  discovered  at  Herculaneum  and  engraved  by  Saint- 
Non  (plate  3  of  his  second  volume)  is  almost  exactly  similar  to  two 

1  D'Hancarvillc,  Antiquitis  etrusques,  orecques  et  romaines  tiries  tin  Cabinet  de  M. 
Hamilton,  envoyc  extraordinaire  de  S.  M.  Britannique  au  Cour  de  Naples,  Naples, 
1766-1767,  plates. 

2  An  athenieime  is  a  tripod  of  bronze  (or  of  wood),  supporting  a  basin  for  w  hing 
the  hands;  or  at  least  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  Ancients. 
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5  2  Chocolate  pot,  silver-gilt,  from  the 
necessaire  of  Marie  Leczinska,  Queen  of 
France.  By  Henry-Nicolas  Cousinet, 
Paris,  1729-1730.  The  Louvre. 

3  Chocolate  pot,  silver-gilt,  from  the  tea 
service  of  Napoleon  I.  By  Biennais,  after 
a  design  by  the  architect  Charles  Percier, 
Paris,  1810.  The  Louvre. 

4  Candlestick,  silver,  from  the  service 
offered  by  the  Comte  de  Creutz  to 
Gustavus  III,  King  of  Sweden.  By 
Robert-Joseph  Auguste,  Paris,  1775-1776. 
In  the  collections  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sweden,  at  the  Royal  Palace  in  Stockholm. 

5  Candlestick,  silver-gilt.  By  Pierre 
Parraud,  Paris,  1798-1809.  Former  Pui- 
forcat  collection.  The  Louvre  (gift  of 
Stavros  S.  Niarchos). 


large  examples  made  at  the  time  of  Napoleon  [.  One  of  these 
r. imposition,  was  effected  in  silver  by  [ean-Baptiste-Claude 
t)diot,  who,  in  1806,  presented  it  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Products 
f  Industry,  then  held  on  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the  Invalidcs.3 
is  for  the  second,  it  was  commissioned  by  Napoleon  1  himself 
:om  his  official  goldsmith,  Biennais,  after  a  design  by  the 
chitect  Pcrcier.  It  stood  in  the  Emperor's  bedroom  at  the 
Tuilcrics  before  being  transported  to  Saint  Helena,  to  the  small, 
uncomfortable  house  at  Longwood.4 

Of  this  persistence  of  the  antique  style  in  decoration,  only  one 
example  need  be  given:  the  motif  of  the  Fames  (renotnmees),  who 
lold  in  their  hands  a  long  trumpet  or  a  crown,  such  as  those  still 
o  be  seen  on  the  facade  of  the  Arch  of  Constantine  in  Rome. 
These  elegant  figures  were  popular  before  and  after  1800;  a  pair 
t  them  in  bas-relief  are  on  the  lid  of  the  silver  seal  box  (botte  a 
cachet)  especially  made  by  Biennais  for  Maximilian  I,  Joseph,  King 
of  Bavaria,  and  preserved  at  the  Rcsidcnz  at  Munich  (No.  1).  This 
rare  object,  thoroughly  imbued  with  nco-classicism,  also  shows 
ome  'antique'  heads  and  a  band  of  palmettes. 

Apart  from  Greco-Roman  art,  the  Etruscan  civilisation,  which 
was  restored  to  favour  during  the  eighteenth  century,  continued 
<to  enjoy  great  prestige  during  the  years  immediately  following 
1800.  An  eloquent  example  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fine  silver-gilt  tea 
icrvice  which  Biennais  made  in  18 10  for  Napoleon  I,  consisting  of 
28  pieces  and  costing  40,000  francs.  This  was  paid  from  the 
extraordinary  funds',  set  apart  for  the  budget  of  the  Maison  de 
'$mpereur.5  The  monumental  tea  urn  and  the  two  teapots  belong- 
ing to  this  set  are  described  in  the  archives  of  this  period  as  being  of 
Etruscan  form'.  The  tea  urn  has,  moreover,  two  bas-reliefs, 
chased  with  purely  antique  subjects:  'Neptune  on  a  fishtailed 
chimera'  and  'Amphitrite  on  a  sea  horse'.  The  tea  caddy,  with  its 
curious  canted  sides,  shows  a  bas-relief  which  is  none  other  than  a 
representation  of  the  Nozze  Aldobrandine,  the  famous  Roman 
xesco  which  dates  from  the  Augustan  age  and  preserved  today  in 
the  Vatican.  Finally,  the  chocolate  pot  (No.  3),  with  its  dolphin 
spout  and  tripod  stand,  shows  some  resemblance  in  construction 
to  the  one  made  in  Paris  in  1729- 1730  for  the  necessaire  of  Mane 
Leczinska,  Queen  of  France  (No.  2). 

Many  other  antique  subjects,  handed  on  from  the  eighteenth 
century,  are  particularly  evident  in  the  Rccucil  de  Decorations 
intcrieures,  published  under  the  Empire  by  Pcrcicr  and  Fontaine 
and  then  considered  as  a  reference  guide  for  all  ornamental  work. 
The  same  thing  might  be  said  about  the  amusing  collection  called 
La  Mesangere,  which  was  begun  in  [807/'  Likewise,  after 
Napoleon's  Egyptian  campaign  (1798-1799),  the  archcological 
sketches  made  on  the  spot  by  Vivant  Dcnon  and  published  in  1 802 
in  his  Voyage  dans  la  Basse  et  Haute  Egypte  gave  new  encourage- 
ment to  the  studies  which  had  already  been  made  of  the  art  of  this 
country,  and  brought  about  a  new  wave  of  popularity  for  the 
opulent  and  vigorous  style  of  the  Pharoahs.  The  Sevres  manufact- 
ory had  already,  under  Louis  XVI,  begun  to  make  use  of  the 
ctruscan  collection  formed  by  Denon  himself,  and  now  it  began 
to  paint  hieroglyphics  and  lotus  flowers  on  its  prettiest  porcelain 
pieces.  But,  not  to  be  outdone,  the  most  fashionable  Parisian  silver 


"  An  engraving  by  Pimli.  representing  Odiot's  atheuiennc,  was  published  the  same 
year,  1X06,  in  Baltard's  Athenaeum. 

4  This  tripod  of  yew  wood,  with  silver  ewer  and  basin,  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
7,700  francs  in  the  inventory  of  the  furniture  of  the  Tuileries  (1809,  No.  872). 

5  Fortunately,  in  1952,  the  Louvre  was  able  to  buy  back  fourteen  pieces  of  this  tea 
service,  the  whole  set  of  which  was  included  in  the  collections  of  William,  nth 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  Cf.  Serge  Grandjean:  ( Jn  service  a  the  en  vermeil  de  Napoleon  I 
in  La  Revue  des  Arts,  1952,  No.  3.  pp.  175-177;  and  Faith  De  nnis:  Three  Centuries  of 
French  Domestic  Silver,  New  York,  i960,  vol.  I,  p.  66,  fig.  59. 

s  Collection  de  Meitbles  et  Objets  de  Gout  ...  in  Paris,  at  the  office  of  the  Journal  des 
Dames,  Paris,  1807,  vol.  1,  pis.  85,  104,  124,  134. 


smiths  now  took  a  delight  in  1  Inst  iling  sphinxes  01  Egyptian  busts 
on  their  own  creations  (No.  5). 

The  result  was  that  the  Napoleonic  gold  and  silver  smiths, 
secular  or  religious,  were  still  admirers  of  antiquity,  as  this  was 
understood  under  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI.  But  their  nco- 
classicism  had  widened  its  horizons,  assuming  a  more  abstract 
form  which  could  correspond  to  the  renewal  of  the  spirit.  At  the 
same  time,  the  technique  of  the  metal  work,  now  cold  in  its 
achieved  perfection,  was  suited  to  the  undeniable  grandeur  of  the 
Napoleonic  creations.  The  success  of  the  Empire  orfevrerie  con- 
sisted precisely  in  this  deliberate  re-evocation  of  ancient  grandeur 
in  all  its  solemnity,  well  adapted  to  express  the  will  and  power  of 
the  Master  of  France  in  that  time. 

This  spirit  of  continuity  is  also  explained  by  moral  and  pro- 
fessional reasons.  The  silver  smiths  of  the  Empire  owed  much  to 
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6  Bowl,  silver,  from  the  travelling  necessaire  of  Maric-Antoinettc,  Queen 
of  France.  By  Jean-Pierre  Charpenat,  Paris,  1787-1788.  The  Louvre. 


1  Bowl,  silver-gilt,  from  the  large  campaigning  necessaire  of  Napoleon  I. 
By  Biennais  and  Genu,  Paris,  1798-1809.  Musee  Carnavalet,  Paris. 
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their  eighteenth-century  predecessors:  in  fact,  some  Master 
Smiths,  who  had  produced  their  masterpieces  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, were  still  living  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  made  the  transition  between  the  two  periods  even  more 
marked.  Among  these  survivors  were  Henry  Auguste,  Antoinc 
Boullier,  Jean-Baptiste-Claude  Odiot,  and  Louis-Jean-Baptiste 
Cheret,  to  quote  only  the  most  famous  names.  Henry  Auguste 
was  born  in  1 759  and  had  made  some  silver  vessels  for  Louis  XVI, 
on  orders  from  the  royal  Gardc-Menble.  One  such  recommenda- 
tion secured  for  him  from  the  City  of  Paris  the  commission  to 
provide  the  imposing  table  service  in  chased  silver-gilt  which  was 
offered  to  Napoleon  I  following  his  crowning  as  Emperor.7 

A  further  detail  is  proof  of  the  strength  of  tradition.  This  ser- 
vice made  by  Auguste  contained  two  spectacular  nefsB:  one  for 
Napoleon  and  the  other  for  Josephine.  Both  reflected  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years  the  stupendous  golden  service  of  Louis 
XIV,  which  had  been  handed  down  to  Louis  XV.  Moreover, 
each  of  the  stands  of  these  nefsis  composed  of  a  River  and  a  Source, 
placed  back  to  back,  directly  inspired  by  antique  sculpture  (Nos. 
8  and  9). 

As  for  J.  B.  C.  Odiot,  so  much  sought  after  during  the  Empire, 
he  had  been  admitted  as  a  Master  Goldsmith  in  Paris  in  1785,  and 
always  remained  loyal  to  his  beautiful  craft.  His  silver  athenienne, 
made  in  1806,  proved  that  the  spirit  of  eighteenth-century 
classicism  had  persisted  in  him.  Moreover,  the  numerous  silver 
i  reations  which  followed  did  not,  at  least  during  the  Napoleonic 
period,  deviate  from  this  tradition.  Odiot  even  cultivated  his 
enthusiastic  taste  for  antiquity  to  the  extent  of  being  willing  to 
buy,  at  the  Choiseul-GourTicr  sale  in  18 18,  some  models  rcpresent- 
ing  the  I  emple  of  Tivoli  and  a  Corinthian  capital  from  Palmyra. 

Martin-Guillaume  Biennais  was  Odiot's  rival  and,  like  him,  a 
survivor  from  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  born  in  1764.  He 

7  The  Malmaison  Museum  has  once  more  collected  the  21  surviving  pieces  of  this 
famous  scr\  ice:  2  nefs,  3  ter tines,  3  olio  pots,  1  pair  of  cadenas,  6  indented  glass  stands 
(verriirtt),  6  wine-coolers,  all  with  the  poinfon  of  Henry  Auguste.  Cf.  Jean 
Bourguignon:  Malmaison,  Compiigne,  Fontainebleau,  ed.  Gedalge,  Paris,  1946, 
pp.  X9-94;  and  Faith  Dennis,  op.  cit.,  vol.  I,  pp.  32-35.  figs-  11-12. 
■  I  k<  lusively  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Kings  of  France,  the  nef  served  Co  hold  the 
royal  napkin.  Its  form  generally  resembled  that  of  a  boat. 


set  up  first  as  a  tabletier,  or  wood  turner,  in  1789,  but  later  extend- 
ed his  activity  to  gold  and  silver  work.  He  could  not  be  admitted 
as  a  Master  since  the  Guild  had  been  suppressed  in  1 79 1 .  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  able  to  contribute  the  authority  and  the  experience  of 
an  artisan  of  the  ancien  regime  and  as  such  he  won  the  approval  of 
General  Bonaparte.  In  1804  he  was  granted  the  much  coveted 
title  of  goldsmith  to  the  Emperor.  The  innumerable  pieces  of 
silverwork,  made  for  the  Napoleonic  aristocracy  as  well  as  for  the 
royal  courts  of  Europe,  revealed  not  only  a  remarkable  unity  of 
style  but  also,  and  above  all,  a  nostalgic  fondness  for  the  'antique' 
manner  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Biennais  used  the  models 
designed  for  him  by  Percier,  whose  very  precision  admirably 
displayed  the  skill  of  the  silversmith  and  the  pains  he  took  over 
his  impeccable  chasing.  Most  of  his  designs  are  fortunately 
preserved  in  Paris  in  the  Library  of  the  Musee  des  Arts  DecoratifsA 
Besides  these  considerations  of  style  and  construction  one  must 
also  recall  Napoleon's  taste,  imbued  with  the  thought  of  Rome, 
and  particularly  of  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars,  which  was  generally 
characteristic  of  all  the  arts  of  that  time.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  was  a  seeker  after  articles  of  luxury  as  much  because  of 
national  necessity  as  because  he  needed  to  embellish  his  residences. 
His  choice  was  sometimes  influenced  by  Josephine  and  by  Vivant 
Denon,  both  of  whom  had  long  been  familiar  with  the  eighteenth- 
century  style  at  the  time  of  its  decline.  The  Empress  had  gathered 
in  her  rich  gallery  at  Malmaison  an  eclectic  collection,  in  which 
antiques  were  in  the  majority  but  also  rubbed  shoulders  with 
settecento  paintings,  and  furniture  by  the  brothers  Jacob.  Unfort- 
unately all  these  were  dispersed  in  18 14  after  her  death.10  Denon, 
once  charged  with  the  task  of  supervising  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour's  collection  of  engraved  stones,  and  now  the  author 
of  the  above  mentioned  Egyptian  Album,  exercised  his  authority 
as  Director  of  the  Musee  Napoleon,  the  Louvre  of  today.  The 


9  Rccueil  de  dessins  d'orfevrerie  du  Ier  Empire  par  Percier  et  Biennais.  Lcs  Collections  du 
Musee  dc  1' Union  centrale  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  2nd  series,  Paris,  s.d.  95  plates. 

10  Serge  Grandjean:  Les  Collections  de  i'lmperatrice  Josephine  a  Malmaison  el  lenr 
dispersion,  in  the  Revue  des  Arts,  1959,  Nos.  4-5,  pp.  193-198. 
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bariety  and  soundness  of  his  information  enabled  him  to  become 
the  Emperor's  coiiscillcr  esthetique.u 

Napoleon  could  not  remain  insensible  to  the  double  ascendancy 
of  Josephine  and  Denon,  both  enthusiasts  of  classical  antiquity. 
Ic  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  restored  by  Jacob  the  massive 
nahogany  commode  from  Louis  XVI's  bedroom  at  Compiegne, 
jnd  to  have  it  transported  to  his  own  room  at  the  Tuilcrics.12  It  is 
:hcrefore  not  surprising  to  recognise  the  two  doves  adorning  the 
;ovcred  bowl  of  Napoleon's  silver-gilt  campaigning  necessaire  as 
faithful  imitations  of  the  doves  which  surmounted  the  bowl  in 
Mane-Antoinette's  travelling  necessaire  (Nos.  6  and  7). 13 

As  has  been  seen,  there  was  a  profound  love  of  antiquity,  a 
permanent  classical  influence  and  also  a  love  of  natural  forms.  All 
these  marked  the  transition  from  the  eighteenth-century  of  the 


Bourbons  to  the  Napoleonic  nineteenth  century.  The  same 
characteristics  arc  seen  elsewhere,  in  most  of  the  gold  and  silver 
work  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  where  the  elegant  style 
of  the  Adam  brothers  continued  until  around  1800,  with  the 
Regency  style.  The  proof  is,  among  other  manifestations,  the 
Greek  Revival  of  the  architect  Thomas  Hope,  the  works  of  the 
sculptor  and  Academician  John  Flaxman,  and  finally  the  Designs 
for  Ornamental  Plate  by  Charles  Hcathcote  Tatham. 

11  Pierre  Lelievre:  Vivanl  Denon,  Paris,  cd.  Floury,  1942. 

12  Carle  Dreyfus:  Musee  du  Louvre,  Calcitonin:  du  mobilier  tin  XVIIe  el  du  XVI lie 
siecle,  Paris,  1922,  No.  91,  pi.  XXIV;  Pierre  Verlet:  Le  Mobilier  royal  francais, 
vol.  II,  Paris  (1955),  p.  102,  pi.  XIX. 

13  Marie-Antoinette's  necessaire  belongs  to  the  Louvre  (cat.  OrJ  ei'rerie,  1955,  No.  66, 
pis.  LV-LVIII)  whereas  Napoleon's  case  is  at  the  Musee  Carnavalet. 


8  Nef,  silver-gilt  offered  by  the  City  of  Paris  to  the  Empress 
■(Josephine.  By  Henry  Auguste,  Paris,  1804.  Malmaison 
Museum. 


9  Detail  of  No.  8,  showing  a  River  and  a  Source  treated  a 
{'antique.  Malmaison  Museum. 


10  Ewer  and  basin,  silver,  from  the  travelling  necessaire  of 
IMarie-Antoinette,  Queen  of  France.  By  Jean-Pierre 
Charpenat,  Paris,  1787-1788.  The  Louvre. 


II  Ewer  and  basin,  silver-gilt,  which  was  used  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Tuileries  Palace  under  Napoleon  I,  Louis  XVIII,  and 
Charles  X.  By  Abel-Etienne  Giroux,  Paris,  1809-1819.  Musee 
•des  Arts  Decoratifs. 


Five  Thousand  Years  of 
Creative  Activity  in  Europe 
and  on  the  Mediterranean: 
Masterpieces  in  some  leading- 
French  Private  Collections 

Georges  S.  Salmann 

IT  is  impossible  to  give  here  a  full  account,  however  summary, 
of  the  many  splendid  masterpieces  which  great  French  private 
collections — in  spite  of  many  donations  to  museums — still  con- 
tain, and  which  for  the  most  part  are  preserved  in  a  setting 
reminiscent  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  objects  here  selected 
from  so  many  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  sureness  of  taste  and  pro- 
found knowledge  of  those  who  have  not  only  known  how  to 
collect,  but  also  how  to  preserve,  often  for  generations,  what 
the  artist  created  at  the  height  of  his  genius;  or  when  the  fugitive 
gleam  permitted  him  to  concentrate  in  an  immortal  work,  the 
soul  and  the  aspirations  of  his  time.  These  are  works  of  widely 
different  periods  and  origins.  Yet  they  are  bound  together  in  a 
bond  of  common  perfection.  For  what  matters  in  the  great 
French  private  collections  that  now  exist,  and  what  is  common 
to  all,  is  the  will  to  rind,  to  choose,  and  to  preserve  not  a  curiositv 
but  a  work  in  which  the  beauty  and  the  craftsmanship  both 
attain  perfection.  The  touchstone  of  selection  common  to  all  has 
always  been  the  'masterpiece'.  It  mattered  little  whether  it  was, 
or  is,  an  expression  of  archaic  or  modern  times,  or  of  French  or 
Egyptian  origin. 

Clearly,  to  know  how  to  free  oneself  from  habits  and  pre- 
judices in  order  eventually  to  perceive  supreme  quality  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  manifestations  of  visual  art,  is  infinitely  more  difficult 
than  to  give  preference  to  a  single  period  or  a  single  region,  to 
c  hoose  one  genre  only,  or  to  take  the  easy  path  of  following  pre- 
vailing fashion  or  passing  speculation.  Very  few  succeed  in  this. 
Those  few  do  so  at  only  after  profound  study  and  thought  and 
suffer  many  disappointments.  Yet  when  the  collector,  frequently 
after  hard  struggles,  and  often  after  sacrifices,  and  always  at  the 
cost  of  great  intellectual  efforts,  lias  been  able  to  make  such  works 
the  companions  of  his  life,  in  surroundings  in  harmony  with  his 
tastes,  the  whole  achievement  thus  becomes  the  reflection  of  his 
personality  and  his  artistic  aspirations. 

T  he  spirit  of  universality  which  animates  certain  contemporary 
French  art  lovers  is  very  far  removed  from  that  which  inspired 
collectors  in  the  past.  The  tendency  towards  the  'horizontal 
series',  in  which  the  mediocre  object  often  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  a  ith  the  object  of  high  quality,  under  the  pretext  of 
filling  a  gap,  seems  now  to  have  given  place  to  the  desire  for 
'verticaht\ ',  or  the  tendency  to  aim  for  the  summits. 

An  obsei  vation  by  one  of  the  Keepers  of  the  French  Musees 
Nationaux  comes  to  mind:  'The  Louvre  does  not  necessarily 
collect  series;  it  carries  on  the  tradition  of  the  Royal  Collections'. 
Also  quoted  is  the  guiding  principle  of  the  British  Museum:  'A 
window  open  on  the  wide  world'. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  have  chosen  the  following  works  of  art. 
They  are  of  most  diverse  materials  and  represent  the  centuries 
between  the  3rd  millenium  B.C.  and  our  own  times.  They  will 


illustrate  this  universality  of  taste,  or  sense  of  perfection.  The 
choice  has  been  influenced  by  a  number  of  considerations: 
capacity  to  represent  a  given  civilisation,  power  of  expression, 
state  of  preservation,  origin  or  historical  associations.  In  every 
case  these  dictates  are  combined  with  high  quality.  Some  of  these 
objects  express  the  metaphysical  preoccupations  of  certain  ages, 
or  an  aristocratic  love  of  luxury.  Others  aesthetic  refinement,  or 
other  subconscious  influences. 

Unfortunately  there  is  unsufficient  space  to  include  drawings, 
paintings,  silver,  furniture  and  other  art  objects.  This  omission 
will  in  due  course  be  rectified.  If  the  presentation  on  the  pages 
which  follow  of  what  I  consider  is  an  'Ideal  Collection'  has  been 
successfully  achieved,  it  is  due  to  the  understanding  and  generos- 
ity of  the  individual  owners  of  the  pieces  concerned,  most  of 
which  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  public.  It  is  my  agreeable 
duty  to  thank  them  for  their  valued  co-operation,  in  particular: 
Princess  J.  dc  Caraman-Chimay,  the  Marquis  H.  de  Ganay, 
Monsieur  C.  de  Hauke,  Monsieur  J.  Hcugel,  the  Viscountess  Ch. 
de  Noailles,  the  Duchcsse  de  Richelieu,  the  Baroness  Edouard  dc 
Rothschild,  the  Baron  Elie  de  Rothschild,  the  Consul  J.  G.  Rueff. 


(Top  left).  Ornithomorphic  Fibula.  Gold  and  almandines,  Danube  region, 
epoch  of  the  'Great  Invasions',  about  A.D.  500.  This  brooch  in  the  form  of 
an  eagle  belongs  to  the  group  constituted  chiefly  by  the  examples  in  the 
National  Germanic  Museum,  Nuremberg,  the  Cluny  Museum,  Paris,  and 
the  former  collections  of  Morgan,  New  York,  and  Stoclet,  Brussels.  The 
earlier  plastic  sense,  still  visible  in  the  fibula  from  Satul-Pietroassa  (Buda- 
pest Museum)  had  given  place  to  a  more  flattened  type  of  form,  and  the 
style  of  these  jewels  represents  the  mingling  of  Pontic  and  Roman  art  at 
the  end  of  the  Empire  in  the  West.  The  process  is  described  by  Lactantius 
Placidus  'foraminibus  multis  exornata  quas  vulgo  interasas  appellant  .  .  .' 
The  motif  is  derived  from  the  Iranian  tradition.  Since  we  know  that  cer- 
tain 'Bow-Fibulas'  (4th-5th  century)  found  in  tombs  of  the  Danube 
region  were  worn  in  pairs,  one  on  each  shoulder,  it  may  be  that  the  fibula 
here  illustrated  and  its  counterpart  in  the  Germanic  Museum  formed  a 
pair.  Although  the  Germanic  Museum  maintains  that  its  own  example 
'came  from  Cesena'  (having  been  purchased  in  Milan)  the  two  objects 
according  to  Froehner,  were  found  together  in  Hungary.  Who  was  the 
goldsmith?  A  Greek,  a  Goth  or  a  Sarmatian?  This  cannot  be  better 
answered  than  in  the  words  of  Vera  Ostoia:  'The  pendulum  of  opinion  on 
the  preponderances  of  Western  versus  Eastern  origins  .  .  .  swings  accord- 
ing to  the  trends  and  whims  of  times  and  individuals'. 

(Top  right).  The  Golden  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Majorca.  Two  keys, 
enamelled  gold,  Spain,  about  1523.  (Left).  Ht.  23  cms.  (Right).  Ht.  18  cms. 
They  bear  respectively  the  arms  of  Charles  V  and  of  Majorca  and  the  in- 
scriptions: Ecce  claves  tut  majoricarus  regni  .  .  .  Non  Itabemus  regent  nisi 
Carolum  Propitius  esto  Deus  XRO  Imperatori  attq.  Regi.  Made  about  1523  by 
order  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Majorca,  they 
were  offered  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V  who  first  refused  them  but  a  year 
later  demanded  them.  Michel  de  Guerrea,  viceroy  or  'Illoctincnt  of  the 
king'  in  the  realm  of  Majorca,  refused  to  hand  them  over  to  the  Emperor, 
but  finally  made  him  a  present  of  them  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  at 
the  time  of  the  'German  revolution'. 

(Bottom  left).  Vase  in  Sardonyx,  mounted  in  Enamelled  Gold.  Ht.  17  cms.. 
Reign  of  Henry  IV  (France?).  The  body  is  an  antique  sardonyx,  the  sar- 
donyx of  which  Pliny  says  '  .  .  .  Splendor  His  Sine  Viribus  .  .  .  Sed  In  precio 
varietas  Colorum  .  .  .'  and  which,  according  to  him,  Pompey  first  intro- 
duced to  Rome.  The  style  of  the  handles  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  409 
(Inventaire  des  bijoux  de  la  Couronne,  1791),  showcase  No.  V  of  the  Apollo 
Gallery  of  the  Louvre.  According  to  Barbet  de  Jouy,  the  Louvre  vases  are 
French,  and  according  to  the  little  catalogue  of  the  Apollo  Gallery,  Louis 
XIV  bought  some  of  these  examples  in  Germany.  Marie-Antoinette  was 
so  enamoured  of  them  that  she  kept  them  in  her  own  apartments  at  Ver- 
sailles. The  noble  simplicity  of  line  seen  in  the  jewel  here  reproduced 
seems  rather  to  suggest  a  French  origin.  At  the  time  of  the  inventory, 
sardonyx  was  so  highly  prized  that  a  small  ewer,  if  undamaged,  would 
have  been  worth  300,000  livres. 

(Bottom  right).  Dog  in  Polychrome  Porcelain.  Dresden,  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Ht.  42  cm.  'This  dog  is  a  sacred  image;  its  prototype  is 
the  dog  of  the  F6  (Dresdener  Porcellan  Sammlung) ;  it  is  the  palace  dog  of 
the  Emperors  of  China'  (Albiker).  The  model  is  due  to  the  genius  of  Kirch- 
ner  (before  1733).  A  similar  example  is  in  the  Louvre,  and  is  further  proof 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  China  and  her  art  on  eighteenth-century 
Europe.  Photography :  Sartony,  Paris. 
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3  (right).  Italo-Grecian  Altar.  Western  Hellenic  world, 
painted  stone.  Found  in  Sicily,  second  half  of  the  Vlth  cen- 
tury B.C.  Ht.  34  cms.,  length  52  cms.,  depth  28  cms.  The  sub- 
ject is  Hercules  fighting  with  the  river  god  Achelous.  Her- 
cules holds  in  his  right  hand  the  horn  he  has  wrested  from 
Achelous.  The  same  scene  is  depicted  on  a  stamnos  at  the 
British  Museum  (No.  E-437),  Attic,  about  510-500  B.C.,  and 
on  a  small  Etruscan  bronze  (idem,  No.  K-XLVI,  17),  about 
460  B.C.,  but  the  Etruscan  bronze  shows  Achelous  with  a 
bull's  body.  Hercules  is  wearing  a  short  chiton,  which  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  the  flattened  forms  indicate  a  workshop  on 
the  periphery  of  the  Greek  world.  The  style  of  the  work 
suggests  a  date  between  those  of  the  metopes  of  the  Acropolis 
of  Selinus  and  those  of  the  'C  Temple  (Palermo  Museum), 
about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  Its  region  (accord- 
ing to  Charbonneau)  is  that  situated  between  Megara  Hy- 
blaea  and  Syracuse. 


2  (below).  Group,  Young  Man  and  his  Wife.  Painted  limestone 
Egypt,  IVth  Dynasty,  ht.  30  cms.  The  group  comes  from  the 
chambers  of  the  statues  (or  sirdabs)  of  the  tomb  of  Neofrit- 
Abit,  the  'Beauty  of  the  Orient',  daughter  of  Cheops  I,  the 
builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid  (Ballard  excavations).  A  group 
of  similar  style  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  1 181, 
IVth  Dynasty).  As  regards  the  attitude — one  clenched  fist 
resting  on  the  thigh  and  the  hand  laid  flat  on  the  other  leg, 
which  can  be  seen  from  the  IVth  Dynasty  onwards — cf  the 
greenstone  statue  of  King  Cephien  (about  2550  B.C.)  in  the 
Cairo  Museum. 


1  (above).  Cycladic  Idol.  Marble,  Cyclades,  1st  half 
of  the  3rd  millenium  B.C.,  ht.  53  cms.  'Already  the 
unruly  human  body  has  undergone  a  geometrical 
discipline'  (Sir  Kenneth  Clark).  Works  similar  to 
this,  which  had  been  preceded  by  a  'steatopyge' 
type  (protuberant  buttocks)  are  found  in  marble 
and  in  stone  from  Serbia  to  Crete  and  from  Sar- 
dinia to  Palestine.  The  dimensions  vary  from  about 
ten  cms.  to  148  cms.  like  that  found  at  Amorgos. 
Naxos  and  Paros  may  be  considered  as  the  chief 
centres  of  this  art.  The  degree  of  civilisation 
corresponds  to  that  of  Troy  II.  At  about  the  same 
time  that  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  found  a  small 
statue  in  an  Attic  tomb,  Thiersch  brought  back 
two  others  from  Paros.  To  him  goes  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  modern  art  historian  to  realise  in 
1834  that  they  were  'extremely  ancient  monu- 
ments' made  by  'pre-Hellenic  tribes  in  the  pre- 
Hellcnio  period'.  As  certain  of  the  figures  are 
Kourotrophes  it  is  all  the  more  probable  that  this 
was  a  Fertility  God.  The  fertility  cult,  originating 
in  the  cycle  of  the  Great  Eastern  Goddess,  would 
offer  confirmation  of  the  Oriental  origin  ol 
Cycladic  art.  Placed  within  the  tombs  these  im- 
ages were  presumably  expected  to  watch  over  the 
dead.  Vl'c  must  consider  them  as  being  painted;  the 
eyes  and  the  mouth  were  not  carved,  except  in 
rare  cases  (eg.  Altes  Museum,  Berlin,  before  the 
last  world  war)  but  they  were  painted,  as  well  as 
certain  parts  of  the  body. 
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(below).  Statuette  of  Apollo.  Bronze,  Greek,  School  of  Argolis, 
cginning  of  Vth  century,  B.C.  Ht.  18  cms.  Found,  a  short  time  be- 

bre  the  excavations  undertaken  in  1898- 1899  by  the  Austrian  In- 
ritute  of  Athens,  at  Chamakou,  near  the  sanctuary  of  Diana  of 
ousoi,  the  object  bears  in  pouaxpotpr^ov   an    inscription:  TA- 

I.PTAMITOS  AIIOFOMION  TAE  HEMEPAE  which  indicates  that  the 
/ork  was  an  offering  to  Artemis  Appeased.  Until  recently  it  has  not 
ieen  possible  adequately  to  translate  the  word  AIH  >!•'<  iMION.  It  is 

hoped  that  the  publication  of  this  object  may  give  some  specialist  in 
tie  Dorian  dialect  the  opportunity  of  solving  its  meaning.  Another 
otive  statue  of  an  Apollo  (dedicated  by  Mantiklos)  of  the  sub- 

iJeometric  period,  and  apparently  the  oldest  yet  known  with  a 

dedication,  is  preserved  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


5  (above).  Head,  of  the  Apollo  Type.  The  Eastern  Greek 
world,  limestone,  with  traces  of  paint  on  the  lips.  From 
Tamassos,  Cyprus,  about  500  B.C.,  ht.  12  cms.  This 
head,  from  a  votive  statuette  intended  for  the  sanctuary 
precincts,  is  not  a  portrait  but  the  'ideal  worshipper', 
carved  under  the  strong  influence  of  Attica  and  Aigina. 
It  belongs  to  the  period  of  supreme  achievement  of  the 
archaic  Cypriot  school,  which  lasted  from  about  525  till 
497  B.C.  The  slanting  eyes  corresponding  to  the  smiling 
lips,  the  fillet,  reinforced  by  laurel  leaves  set  obliquely 
above  it  (a  feature  introduced  about  510),  the  notched 
hair  in  three  rows  (a  feature  characteristic  of  around  the 
year  500),  date  it  shortly  before  the  Ionian  revolt  at  a 
period  when  the  art  was  totally  under  the  influence  of 
Greece.  According  to  Gjerstad:  'The  similarity  between 
the  late  archaic  sculpture  of  Cyprus  and  that  of  Etruria  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  both  countries  an  Anatolian 
substratum  has  been  subjected  to  Greek  influence'. 
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6  (below).  Large  Funerary  Statuette  of  a  Cat.  Bronze,  Egypt, 
Saite  period,  hi.  50  cms.  Its  dimensions  make  it  the  largest 
of  this  period  outside  Egypt,  if  not  the  largest  known.  It  is 
the  sacred  beast  of  Bastet,  goddess  of  joy.  It  was  probably 
placed  in  a  cemetery  intended  for  these  animals,  and  no 
doubt  contained  the  mummy  of  a  cat.  The  custom  con- 
tinued until  Egypt  fell  under  Roman  rule,  as  we  see  from  the 
large  cat  of  much  softer  and  debased  lines  in  the  British 
Museum,  No.  35854  (after  30  B.C.). 


7  (above).  Horus  Falcon.  Egypt,  bronze,  beak  and  eyes 
inlaid  with  gold.  Ht.  24  cms.  without  the  base,  which 
was  cast  with  it.  Saite  period,  about  400  B.C.  This 
object  has  no  opening  and  therefore  cannot  have 
served,  as  in  No.  6,  as  the  container  for  a  mummy. 
It  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  small  monument  in 
honour  of  a  particular  bird,  as  is  proved  by  its  inscrip- 
tion: Psammetique  son  of  Neit  son  of  Psammetique  gives  a 
happy  year  (translation  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscription 
from  the  Department  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  the 
Louvre).  It  is  worth  comparing  it  with  the  large  stone 
falcon,  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  of  Necht-Horheb 
(end  of  the  XXXth  Dynasty)  or  with  that  in  the  British 
Museum  (No.  11593),  Saite  period.  The  statue  is  one  of 
the  numerous  proofs  of  the  veneration  with  which 
animals  were  regarded  during  the  final  phase  of  the 
great  Egyptian  civilisation. 
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8  (above).  Plaque  from  a  Consular  Diptych.  Ivory, 
Western  Empire,  about  500  B.C.  Ht.  34.5  cms., 
length  12  cms.  The  plaque  is  the  right  wing  of  the 
diptych.  It  bears  the  inscription:  V(ir)  C(laris- 
simus)  ET  INL(lustris)  EX  C(omite)  D(omesti- 
corum)  CONS(ul)  ORD(inarius).  The  donor  was 
therefore  a  Consul  exercising  his  powers,  and  an 
honorary  commander  of  the  bodyguard.  The  title 
Vir  Illustris,  moreover,  was  borne  during  the  Late 
Empire  period  by  the  high  dignitaries  ot  the 
Palace,  Senators  of  the  first  rank  and  the  Counts  of 
the  Gauls. 


9a  (below).  Chess  Men.  Rock  crystal,  Fatimide  art,  Egypt,  beginning  of 
eleventh  century.  Ht.  of  largest  piece:  8  cms.  It  came  from  the  church  of  Ager 
in  Catalonia.  The  six  pieces  have  been  chosen  from  a  series  of  15  still  extant. 
These  are  two  counsellors  or  kings  (Firzan  or  sah),  two  elephants  (fil)  and  two 
horses  or  war  chariots  (faras  or  ruchat).  Al  Makrisi  has  left  us  a  description,  un- 
doubtedly exaggerated,  of  the  treasure  of  Mostanser  Billah,  which  was  sacked 
and  dispersed  during  a  memorable  auction  sale  in  1062,  in  favour  of  the  regi- 
ments of  the  Guard.  According  to  tradition,  the  rare  pieces,  which  came  in 
Europe  during  this  period  and  during  the  twelfth  century,  originated  from  this 
pillage,  or  from  the  sale  of  the  treasure  of  Adid  (dispersed  in  1171). 


9b  (below).  A  Fatimide  Crystal.  Hollowed  and  carved,  of  the  same  epoch,  ht. 
12  cms.  Until  now  considered  to  be  a  flask,  it  seems  more  likely  to  be  the  top 
of  a  sceptre. 
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10  The  Etoimasia  (The  Preparations).  Steatite, 
Reign  of  Alexis  Komnenos,  1087-1118,  Byzan- 
tium, ht.  18.3  cms.,  length  II. 2  cms.  This  large 
plaque,  carved  in  steatite,  was  acquired  after  the 
Greek  wars  of  liberation  in  Constantinople, 
where  a  Turkish  soldier  had  brought  it  from 
Thessaly  as  war  booty.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
steatite  plaques  known  and  is  divided  into  two 
subjects:  Heaven  and  Earth.  In  the  lower 
group,  according  to  the  inscriptions  are  St. 
Demetrius,  St.  Theodorus,  St.  George,  and  St. 
Procopius.  In  the  upper  groups,  above  the  text 
in  iambic  verses,  are  preparations  for  the  Last 
Judgment  with,  on  either  side  of  the  throne  of 
the  absent  Christ,  two  archangels,  St.  Michael 
and  St.  Gabriel. 


11  a  and  b  (right).  (Left).  Murano  Glass.  Blue, 
enamelled,  bell-shaped,  ht.,  21  cms.  (Right). 
Murano  Glass.  Blue,  enamelled,  barrel  shaped, 
ht.  22  cms.  Italy,  2nd  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, of  the  same  type  respectively  as  the 
Trionfo  della  Giustigia  (Florence,  Museo  Nazion- 
ale),  and  the  Trionfo  di  Venere  (British  Museum). 
The  style  of  the  one  on  the  right  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Bagno  nella  Fonte  di  Gioventu  (shortly 
after  the  middle  of  the  century)  attributed  to 
the  so-called  Barovier  workshop  (Murano, 
Museo  Vetrario).  Such  vases  were  originally 
held  in  great  esteem.  A  propos  of  this,  ef  the 
'Fairfax  Cup'  (about  1480)  protected  by  a 
chamois  bag,  and  double  casket,  with  the 
owner's  seal,  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  (V.  and  A.  Museum,  No.  C17-1959). 
Sec  The  Connoisseur,  February,  1959. 


11 
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12  (left).  Adam.  Bronze,  Northern  Italy,  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ht.  16.5 
cms.,  inspired  by  the  marble  figure  of  Adam 
created  by  Antonio  Rizo  da  Verona  on  the 
Foscari  Arch  at  the  Doges'  Palace  in  Venice: 
according  to  some  (Abbot  Jacopo  Morelli) 
in  1462,  according  to  others  (Planiszig)  dur- 
ing his  office  as  Protomagister  after  1483. 
These  large  sculptures  of  Eve  (signed)  and 
Adam  may  be  considered  as  representing 
the  quintessence  of  the  Venetian  work  of  the 
quattrocento.  Nevertheless,  the  bronze 
statuette  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  circle  of 
Rizo,  who  was  an  enthusiast  for  the  newly 
rediscovered  naturalism,  but  rather  to  a 
master  who  had  remained  anchored  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Buon  and  of  their  Bottega, 
to  judge  from  the  proportions  of  the  work. 


13  (below).  Virgin  and  Child  with  Angels. 
Polychrome  stone,  central  France,  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ht.  87  cms. 
According  to  the  popular  tradition,  this 
statue  was  made  in  1448  for  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Saturnin,  called  the  'Chapel  of  the  Queen', 
near  Clermont  Ferrand.  The  Virgin's  head  is 
supposed  to  be  the  portrait  of  a  chatelaine  of 
St.  Saturnin.  It  remained  in  this  chapel  until 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a 
family  called  Riom,  then  harboured  it.  Cer- 
tain details  suggest  a  date  later  than  1448  and 
1490  is  perhaps  the  earliest  possible  date. 


13 
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14  (above).  St.  John  Baptist  as  a  Boy.  Painted  terra- 
cotta, Italy,  about  1500,  ht.  55  cms.  (without  base). 
These  statues,  'the  quintessence  of  Florentine 
grace  of  the  Quattrocento  .  .  .'  (Planiszig),  Italian 
contemporaries  of  preceding  French  examples, 
have  been  attributed  by  Bode  to  an  anonymous 
artist  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  'Master  of  the 
statuettes  of  St.  John'.  Variants:  in  the  former 
Bardini  Collection,  in  the  former  Weinberger 
Collection,  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  in  Florence 
and  elsewhere.  Under  the  influence  of  these  works, 
and  as  many  as  fifty  years  later,  Sansovino  created 
his  St.  John  the  Baptist  of  S.  Maria  dei  Frari, 
'statua  molto  bella  e  lodatissima  .  .  .'  (Vasari). 


15  (right).  Bacchus.  Bronze,  Italy,  mid  sixteenth 
century.  Ht.  45  cms.  The  sculpture  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  marble  which  Jacopo  Tatti,  called 
Sansovino  (1479-1570)  carved  about  the  year  1514 
for  Giovanni  Bartolini.  After  the  death  of  Barto- 
lini  the  marble  was  given  to  the  Duke  Cosimo  de' 
Medici.  It  was  badly  damaged  in  a  fire  in  1762  and — 
considerably  restored — had  been  in  the  Bargello 
since  1880.  The  proportions,  much  elongated, 
are  different  from  those  of  the  marble.'  The  in- 
fluence of  Cellini's  canons  (cf.  wax  model  of  the 
Perseus,  Florence,  Bargello;  Perseus  of  the  bas- 
relief,  and  Jupiter  of  the  base  of  the  Perseus,  Loggia 
dei  Lanzi,  Florence)  is  very  noticeable.  The  work, 
certainly  Florentine,  is  reminiscent  of  Vincenzo 
iti  or  Bartolomeo  Ammanati. 


1 6  (above).  Prayer  Book.  Enamelled  gold  with  precious  stones, 
Italy,  mid  sixteenth  century.  Ht.  6.5  cms.,  length  5  cms.  Although 
this  is  slightly  later  in  date,  certain  details  of  this  book  cover  re- 
semble those  of  the  Missal  which  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Saxe 
Coburg  Gotha,  Chateau  de  Friedenstein.  This  treasure  was  offered 
by  the  king  of  England,  George  IV,  as  a  present  to  Lady  Coning- 
ham,  who  later  gave  it  to  an  ancestor  of  the  present  owner. 


17  (below).  Ewer  and  Dish.  Jasper  and  gold,  enamelled,  adorned 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  Germany,  about  1580.  Dish:  ht.  40 
cms.,  length  50  cms.  Ewer:  ht.  21  cms.  Although  in  its  design  of 
eight  radiating  segments  it  resembles  the  rock  crystal  dish  of  King 
Sigismond  of  Poland,  which  was  probably  made  in  a  Cracovian 
workshop  (Schatzkammer  der  Residenz,  Munich,  No.  A. -26),  the 
general  appearance  of  this  example,  the  alternation  of  pearls  with 
precious  stones,  the  style  of  the  sea  horses  and  of  the  enamelled 
rinceaux,  indicate  a  Munich  workshop.  A  date  halfway  between  the 
Hausaltar  of  Albrecht  V  (Reiche  Kapelle,  No.  RK-155)  and  the  altar 
with  the  Flagellation  (idem.  No.  RK-67),  possibly  about  1580, 
seems  justified. 


18  (above).  Elephant  Jewel.  Large 
baroque  pearl,  enamelled  gold, 
adorned  with  pearls  and  precious 
gems,  ht.  13.5  cms.,  Southern  Ger- 
many, last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  influence  of  Hans  Coll- 
aert  is  apparent,  particularly  in  the 
upper  and  lower  details.  His  designs 
appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Phil. 
Galle  in  1581  and,  engraved  by  his 
son  Adrien,  a  second  time  there  also  j 
in  1582,  'Bullarum  inaurium  etc. 
archetypi  artificiosi,  1582,  Joes  Coll- 
aert  del.  Eius  filius  sculp'.  Therefore 
a  slightly  later  date  than  1582  might 
be  indicated  for  this  jewel. 


19  (right).  Medici  Porcelain  Vase.  Italy,  soft  porcelain, 
about  1576,  ht.  36.5  cms.  According  to  the  inscription 
on  the  base  (FMMED  II) :  Franciscus  Medicis  Magnus 
Etruriae  Dux  Secundus.  Francesco  de'Medici,  who  be- 
came Grand  Duke  in  1574  after  the  death  of  Cosimo  I, 
was  recognised  as  such  by  Austria  in  1576.  He  married 
Giovanna  of  Austria  who  died  in  childbirth  in  1578,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  remarried  to  Bianca  Capello.  The 
vase  bears  the  arms  of  Francesco  de'Medici  and  of  Gio- 
vanna of  Austria.  The  escutcheon  impaling  the  arms  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  was  displayed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  'Descrizione  dell  'entrata  della  Serenissima 
reina  Giovanna  d' Austria  e  dell'Apparato  fatto  in 
Firenze  etc.  etc'  in  Florence  in  1565  (Plon,  Cellini, 
p. 310).  According  to  G.  Liverani:  'Of  this  porcelain 
only  54  pieces  are  identified,  14  remain  to  be  identified 
and  4  are  uncertain.' 
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20  (left).  Hercules.  Bronze,  Italy,  mid-seventeenth  century,  ht.  32  cms. 
without  base.  The  attitude  of  the  statuette  resembles  that  of  the  Mer- 
cury, which  faces  the  opposite  way,  formerly  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Collection  (Bode,  Coll.  Morgan,  PI.  CLI,  No.  214)  assigned  to  Fr. 
Duquenoy.  Its  action,  however,  is  incomparably  more  daring  and 
violent.  This  Hercules  is  indeed  a  characteristic  specimen  of  Baroque 
art.  The  muscular  body  seen  from  the  front  is  a  perfect  combination  of 
the  'linea  Sorpentinata'  with  the  diagonal;  when  the  body  is  turned 
face  forwards  the  pose  is  frankly  aggressive.  The  precision  of  the  carving 
as  well  as  of  the  details  is  that  of  a  goldsmith,  while  the  vigour  of  the 
pose  shows  the  influence  of  Bernini.  This  example,  of  which  I  know  no 
replicas,  suggests  the  style  of  Alessandro  Algardi  (1602-1654)  at  the  time 
when  he  was  working  in  Rome  for  Pope  Innocent  X. 


21  a  and  b  (above).  Fame  and  Mercury.  Bronzes  on  ebony  stands,  with  mouldings,  of  gilt 
bronze.  France,  about  1700.  Fame:  ht.  68  cms.  Mercury:  ht.  63  cms.  These  two  bronzes, 
sculptured  in  depth,  were  cast  after  the  two  marble  works  which  Coysevox  (1640-1720) 
had  carved  for  the  drinking  trough  of  the  terrace  at  Marly  and  which,  between  1701  and 
1702,  were  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  Tuileries.  The  absence  of  horse  trappings,  emblems, 
flags,  and  plants,  indispensable  adjuncts  of  the  great  marbles,  but  not  required  for  the  equili- 
brium of  the  bronzes,  lightens  the  composition  and  gives  it  a  greater  elegance.  Similar 
bronzes  were  preserved  before  the  second  World  War  at  the  Griines  Gewolbe,  Dresden. 
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23  (above).  Two  Vases.  In  Chinese  turquoise  blue  Celadon,  w  1 
gilded  bronze  mounts.  The  mounts:  France,  mid-eighteenth  c<  - 
tury,  ht.  31.5  cms.  The  style  of  the  mounts  shows  the  strong  J- 
fluence  of  Th.  Germain.  They  might  be  attributed  to  Claufl- 
Francois  Chambelan,  called  Duplessis,  who  died  in  1774. 

I 
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22  (above).  Large  Dish  in  Nevers  Tin-glazed  Earthenware.  White 
decoration  on  a  deep  blue  ground,  France,  second  half  of  seven- 
teenth century.  Dia.,  54  cms.  This  example  proves  the  penetration 
into  Europe  of  the  art  and  thoughts  of  the  mysterious  Far  East, 
particularly  of  China,  which  was  to  exercise  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence until  about  1760.  Louis  XIV  himself  described  these  figures 
as  affreux  magots,  but  shortly  after  his  death  and  by  the  time  of  the 
'Regence'  their  vogue  had  already  established  itself.  The  human 
figures,  the  landscapes  and  the  buildings  are  such  as  the  wishful 
imagination  of  the  Western  world  of  that  time  thought  of  as 
Chinese. 


24  (above).  Pair  of 'Poppy  Vases'.  Antique  stone,  mounts  and  flow  ; 
in  gilded  bronze,  by  Gouthiere,  ht.  74  cms.  France,  about  1770. 1  I 
quality  of  the  chasing  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  Gouthiere  v  ; 
the  artist.  They  bear  the  inventory  number  9373  TH  engraved  1 
the  base  and  came  from  the  Tuileries  Palace. 


25  (left).  Venus  and  Love.  Terracotta,  ht.  50  cms.  By  Claude  Mich 
called  Clodion  (1738-1814),  France,  about  1780.  One  of  a  pair 
terracottas;  the  other  called,  'The  Rape  of  Europe'.  The  period 
this  example  corresponds  to  that  time  in  the  master's  creati 
activity  when  he  was  carving  the  very  similar  terracotta  'Cupid  a 
Psyche',  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (No.  A. 23-1958).  CI 
dion,  overwhelmed  with  orders,  had  not  only  called  his  thr 
brothers  to  help  him  but  had  collected  a  personal  staff  of  mould* 
and  sculptors,  who  all  tried  to  copy  his  style.  The  composition, 
well  as  the  perfection  of  execution,  however,  indicate  that  t 
three  works  mentioned  here  are  by  Clodion  himself. 


•6  (below).  Boy  and  Girl.  Two  terracottas  by  Clodion's  best  pupil, 
ioseph-Charles  Marin  (1759-1834),  France,  one  dated  1786.  Total  ht. 
17  cms.  and  38  cms.  These  are  from  the  period  of  his  collaboration 
n  Clodion's  workshop,  and  his  failures  in  the  competitions  for  the 

[Urand  Prix  of  the  Academy,  the  mournful  themes  imposed  by 
which  did  not  suit  his  joyful  temperament.  All  his  life  he  con- 

I  inued  to  work  in  the  traditional  style  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV, 

I  which  he  could  never  throw  off. 


27  (above).  Large  Mask  in  Stone.  France,  before 
1914,  ht.  60  cms.,  by  Amadeo  Modigliani  (1884- 
1920).  The  head,  springing  from  the  stone  and 
yet  deeply  set  in  it,  instinctively  reminds  us  of 
the  votive  images  (Xoanas),  the  first  expressions 
of  archaic  art.  Here  we  have  the  encounter  of 
Mediterranean  atavistic  aspirations  with  'primi- 
tive' art.  Encouraged  by  Brancusi,  one  of  the 
great  figures  of  our  time,  the  genius  of  Modi- 
gliani, under  the  influence  of  his  discovery  of 
negro  masks,  turned  to  sculpture  before  1909. 
This  figure  should  be  compared  with  that  at  the 
Tate  Gallery  (No.  6097),  of  1915,  which  has 
freed  itself  from  the  stone  block,  and  from 
African  influences. 


28  (right).  The  Harmonica  Player.  A  construction  with  intersecting  planes,  bronze, 
ht.  25  cms.,  by  Jacques  Lipschitz  (born  1891).  The  confused  dream  of  the  Cyclades 
was  followed  by  the  Platonic  thesis  of  the  geometrical  representation  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  Euclidian  theorem,  the  Golden  Number,  Villard  de  Honnecourt,  and 
the  Divina  Proportione  of  Fra  Luca  Pacioli  and  Leonardo.  Once  more  man  has  en- 
closed the  stylised  human  body  in  geometrical  form;  the  wheel  seems  to  have 
turned  a  full  circle:  but  this  is  a  deceitful  and  fortuitous  impression.  For  this  art  is 
also  the  interpreter-witness  and  product  of  its  own  environment,  the  world  of 
Lipschitz,  Archipenko,  Belling,  Kandinsky,  Arp  and  of  the  circle  of  the  Bauhaus. 
One  of  their  tendencies  is  'the  new  objectivity'  (Neue  Sachlichkeit).  Their  inspira- 
tion: the  factory,  great  furnaces,  the  gigantic  industrial  combines,  the  triumph  of 
technical  science;  all  these  created  by  the  mil  d  'man  and  now  taking  possession 
of  him  and  of  his  vision.  Their  art,  which  exalts  their  own  times,  is  but  a  stage  in 
the  march  which  has  already  begun  towards  the  .ihsoliite  abstract  of  the  age  of  the 
dismemberment  of  form  and  the  disintegration  of  matu  1 — of  Our  Age. 


The  Great  Louis  XVI  Secretaire 
at  Versailles 

Pierre  Verlet  (Conservateur  en  Chef  du  departement  des  ohjets  d'art,  Musee  du  Louvre) 


THE  most  costly,  complicated  and  cumbrous,  if  not  the  most 
beautiful  piece  of  French  Crown  furniture,  must  indeed 
have  been  the  combined  secretaire  and  meuble  a  musique  at  Ver- 
sailles, which  belonged  to  Louis  XVI.  When  David  Roentgen 
came  to  Paris  in  1779  Louis  bought  from  the  Neuwied  cabinet- 
maker his  most  outstanding  work,  as  if  he  intended  to  find  a 
counterpart,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  to  the  masterpiece  which 
Riesener  had  made  for  Louis  XV,  known  today  as  the  Bureau  du 
Roi.1  Some  notes,  found  in  the  archives  of  the  former  Garde- 
Meuble,  may  help  us  to  know  what  the  Louis  XVI  secretaire  was 
like. 

Count  Francois  de  Salverte2  and  M.  Hans  Huth3  have  made 
public  the  two  notes  by  Pahin  de  la  Blancherie,  which  appeared 
in  Nos.  8  (March  16,  1779)  and  9  (March  23, 1779)  of  his  Nouvelles 
de  la  republique  des  lettres  et  des  arts  concerning,  partly  the  purchase 
of  this  piece  of  furniture  by  Louis  XVI  at  the  price  of  80,000 
livres,  'to  be  placed  in  his  cabinet',4  and  partly  a  fairly  detailed 
description  of  it.  On  the  basis  of  this  description  these  authors 
have,  not  without  some  reason,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
secretaire  once  preserved  at  the  little  Schloss  Monbijou  in  Berlin 
was  a  copy  of  the  King  of  France's  piece,  a  copy  which  they 
think  Roentgen  may  have  executed  at  the  command  of  Frederick 
II.  In  fact,  the  resemblance  is  so  great  that  one  may  even  wonder 
whether  the  two  pieces  of  furniture  may  not  be  one  and  the 
same. 

The  existence  of  the  great  secretaire  of  Louis  XVI  is  mentioned 
almost  every  year  between  1779  and  1797.  When  described  in 
1779  it  was  kept  at  Versailles;  not  in  the  King's  large  Corner 
Cabinet  or  Cabinet  Interieur  but  in  one  of  his  Cabinets  at  the 
rear.5  The  King  was  sufficient  of  a  connoisseur  to  appreciate  the 
ingenuity  of  the  mechanical  combinations,  as  well  as  the  beauty 
of  the  panels  of  marquetry,  composed  by  Roentgen  with  the 
greatest  care.  He  could  also  amuse  himself  by  playing  with  the 
organ  concealed  within  the  interior. 

Pascal  Taskin,  the  maker  of  harpsichords,  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  clock  which,  with  a  figure  of  Apollo  playing  the  cithern, 
formed  the  top  of  the  secretaire.  In  1784  he  asked  to  be  paid  a 
special  fee  for  this  task  which  must  have  been  of  some  delicacy,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  sum  he  was  granted  by  Thierry  de  Ville 
d'Avray,  the  Intcndant  of  the  Garde-Meuble:  120  livres  a  year.6 

In  fac  t,  the  complicated  mechanism  of  the  drop  front  and  fold- 
ing doors,  drawers  and  secrets,  apart  from  the  mechanism  of  the 

1  Pierre  Verli  1 :  /-'■  mobilier  royal  franfais,  vol.  II,  Paris,  s.d.  (1955),  pp.  65-75,  and  in 

1  a:  ]ardin  des  \rt:,.  No.  19,  May  1956,  pp.  401-408.  This  piece  of  furniture  cost 
62,775  livres.  We  shall  sec  later  on  that  Louis  XVI  paid  for  his  secretaire  80,000  or 
96,000  livres. 

2  Comte  Francois  de  Salverte:  Les  ehenistes  du  XVIir  Steele,  1st  ed.  Paris,  1923,  pp. 
276-277,  pi.  LVI. 

3 Hans  Huth:  Abraham  und  David  Roentgen  und  Hire  Neuwieder  Mobelwerkstatt, 
Berlin,  1928,  p.  63,  pi.  20  and  95-99. 

4  Later  on  we  shal  l  note  the  price  indicated  by  the  staff  of  the  Carde-Menble:  96,000 

livres. 

'■•  Pierre  Verlet:  Versailles,  Paris,  1961,  p.  611,  fig.  25. 
0  Archives  nationaks,  O  I  3302,  p.  247. 


1.  Secretaire,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Frederick  II  or  Frederick- William  II, 
similar  to  that  of  Louis  XVI  and  partially  preserved  in  Berlin. 
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music,  must  have  been  the  source  of  many  vexations  and  annoy- 
ances. Roentgen's  writing  table  is  mentioned  in  an  inventory 
drawn  up  during  the  last  years  that  Louis  XVI  was  at  Versailles, 
as  being  in  the  former  dining-room  of  Louis  XV,  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  Com  dcs  Cerfs,  now  the  Piece  de  la  Vaisselle  d'or  of 
Louis  XVI,  with  this  note  suggesting  scorn  or  disappointment: 
'Paid  for  at  96,000  and  now  valued  at  from  35  to  40,000,  the 
mechanism  having  broken  down  and  being  of  no  use'.7 

A  consultation  was  called  by  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  the  First 
Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  then  in  office,  in  May  1789, 
between  the  organ-maker  Cliquot  and  the  clock-maker  expert 
Richard,  to  study  'the  repairs  necessary  for  the  secretaire-organ  of 
the  King's  Cabinet,  as  this  work  includes  mechanics  and  con- 
struction.' The  consultation  between  these  two  men,  which  is 
mentioned  in  Cliquot's  detailed  memorandum,  lasted  several 
days  and  cost  144  livres,  'including  their  carriage  for  coming  and 
going'.8 

Richard,  in  a  note  dated  16th  September,  1792,  observes  that  he 
has  not  yet  received  anything  for  himself  but  that  he  has  quite 
recently  accepted  in  deposit  two  important  pieces  from  the 
Garde-Meublc.  The  one  was  the  famous  clock  in  the  form  of  a 
bust,  the  Negresse,  which  the  Queen  was  proposing  to  bestow  as 
a  New  Year's  gift  on  her  son,  the  little  Prince  Royal.9  It  is  best  to 
reproduce  Richard's  own  words  to  obtain  information  about  the 
second  of  these  pieces : 

'Cettc  seconde  piece  est  une  grande  mecanique  a  cylindre,  executant 
plusieurs  morceaux  de  musique ;  on  y  a  adapte  un  instrument  a  corde  qui 
imite  le  forte-piano,  deux  jeux  de  fluttes  le  composent  et  le  rouage  tres 
considerable  produit  differents  effects,  le  tout  est  renferme  dans  un  secre- 
taire d'une  grande  richesse. 

En  1789,  j'ai  ete  a  Versailles  au  mois  de  mai.  J'y  ai  passe  six  jours  pour 
netoyer  le  rouage  de  cette  piece  et  la  mettre  en  etat.  Elle  etait  alors  dans  la 
chambre  ou  etait  renfermee  la  vaisselle  d'or  du  Roi. 

Sur  la  dcmandc  que  je  fis  de  mon  payement,  le  S.  Thierry  me  dit  qu'il 
fcrait  revenir  cette  piece  a  Paris  et  qu'il  me  donnerait  l'instrument  qu'elle 
contenait  pour  le  placer  dans  une  autre  decoration. 

Pour  le  meuble,  il  devait  etre  decomposer  et  en  former  ensuitte  differ- 
ents objets,  lorsque  le  S.  Thierry  se  determina  a  le  faire  transporter  au 
Gardemeuble  ou  de  fait  il  a  ete  depose. 

La  mecanique  de  cette  piece  me  fut  remise  et  je  recus  ordre  d'y 
travailler'.10 

Two  certain  facts  emerge  from  the  preceding  note : 

1.  The  secretaire  had  been  sent  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  which  is 
confirmed  by  an  order  from  the  Garde-Meuble  giving  the  date  of 
its  departure,  29th  March,  1792,  and  giving  a  summary  descrip- 
tion of  the  piece  with  its  dimensions: 

'Un  secretaire  en  3  parties,  la  premiere  en  forme  de  secretaire  a  tom- 
bcau,  la  seconde  en  armoire  et  la  troisieme  garnie  d'une  pendule  sur- 
montec  d'un  Appollon,  le  tout  en  bois  satine  a  personnages  Bohemiens 
et  richement  ome  de  bronze  dore  d'or  moulu,  de  5  pds  de  large,  30  po.  de 
profondcur  sur  II  pds  5  po.  environ  de  haut,  garni  en  dedans  de  differ- 
entes  pieces  dc  mechanique  mauvaisc.  II  a  ete  paye  96.000  1.  et  est  estime 
a  1'invcntairc  40. 000'. 11 

2.  There  existed  a  plan  for  the  transformation  of  this  piece  of 
furniture.  This  is  set  out  in  detail  in  an  undated  proposal: 

'Pom  changement  a  faire  au  meuble  mechanique  venant  de  Versailles. 
S.ivoir  On  pcut  prendre  le  haut  pour  faire  un  serre  papier  on  un  bas 
d'armoire  de  28  po.  de  haut,  pour  etre  pose  a  cote  d'un  bureau,  sur  les 
cotes  dcs  nortes  ou  des  tiroirs,  le  tout  conforme  audit  meuble.  Dans  la 
partie  011  sont  les  balustrcs,  on  pouroit  faire  dcs  tiroirs  et  reposer  les 

'  Archives  nationales  O  I  3432. 
»  O  I  3084. 

9  Cf.  Connaissance  des  Arts,  No.  49,  March  1956,  pp.  64-65. 

10  O  I  3656.  Richard,  mkanicien  cloitre  St.  Germain,  seems  to  have  taken  over  the 
work  on  these  two  pieces  from  Volant,  horloger,  demeurant  rue  de  Rohan,  No.  445, 
(ictuellement  aux frontieres. 

11  OI3301. 


balustres  sur  la  de  venture  desdits  tiroirs,  pour  ce    1.000  1.  I 

bureau  conforme  audit  meuble  aura  6  pds  de  long  et  3  pds  de  large,  1> 
pieds  canneles  en  cuivre  ornes  de  sabots  et  chapitaux  en  bronze  dore  fo 
riche,  dans  la  frise  trois  tiroirs,  une  tablette  tirante  couverte  en  maroqui 
vert  a  dentelle,  dans  les  panneaux  des  frises  fort  riche  et  des  moulures  e 

bronze  dore,  le  tout  analogue  au  model,  pour  ce  5.000 1. 

Du  secretaire  en  pente  on  en  peut  faire  un  droit  et  faire  dessous  un  pic 
analogue  audit  secretaire,  rechanger  les  bronze  et  mettre  a  la  place  dc 

guirlandes  en  fleurs,  le  tout  pareil  au  dessin,  pour  ce  3.000  1. 

Et  sans  le  changement  des  bronzes  1 .800 1. 

Le  bas  d'armoire  sans  y  rien  changer  excepte  d'otter  la  grand  saillie  < 
defaire  des  moulures  unie  et  de  le  poser  sur  huit  pieds,  le  tout  pareil  a 

dessin,  pour  ce  200 1. 

Le  tout  par  appercue'.12 
Surprising  as  may  seem  this  surgical  operation  planned  for  th 
great  Versailles  secretaire,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  W 
may  be  sure  that,  if  the  monarchy  had  not  fallen,  this  transform 
ation,  or,  more  precisely,  this  breaking  up  of  one  piece  of  furni 
ture,  enormous  it  is  true,  into  three  separate  pieces,  would  hav 
taken  place.  We  often  wonder  what  changes  have  been  imposo 
upon  this  or  that  piece  of  furniture  since  originally  made,  and  w 
formulate  various  hypotheses.  The  archives  of  the  royal  Garde 
Meuble,  in  their  wealth  of  detail  and  almost  total  preservation  a 
regards  this  epoch,  give  us  in  this  case  the  certainty  that  there  wa 
this  project,  and  permit  us,  by  studying  documents,  to  imagin 
in  the  greatest  detail  the  appearance  of  the  great  piece  bought  tr 
Louis  XVI  from  Roentgen.  Moreover,  there  exist  five  unpub 
lished  designs  belonging  to  the  library  of  the  Musee  des  Art, 
Decoratifs  which  show  how  far  the  plan  for  the  transformation  o. 
the  secretaire  had  advanced. 

Two  of  these  designs  (Nos.  6  &  9)  on  which  are  written  th< 
name  of  the  cabinet  maker  Robiersky  or  Kobiercky  and  the  dat< 
1792  propose,  for  the  price  of  1,000  livres,  to  make  all  the  uppeJ 
part  of  the  secretaire  into  cartonnier,  the  base  of  which  would  b< 
curved,  and  for  the  price  of  3,000  livres  to  transform  the  centra"" 
part  into  a  cabinet.13 

The  three  other  designs  (Nos.  5,  7  &  8),  more  advanced,  bea" 
the  name,  not  signature,  of  Benneman.  They  reproduce  with  per 
feet  precision,  as  will  be  proved  presently  by  comparison  with  ; 
description  of  1796/97,  all  the  upper  part,  which  it  was  intende( 
to  preserve,  of  Roentgen's  writing  table,  and  the  middle  part  fo  ' 
which  a  lower  estimate  proposed  a  decoration  of  garlands  01 
flowers.14 

If  any  doubt  still  lingered  about  the  reality  of  this  project  a  text 
apparently  inspired  by  Benneman,  if  not  actually  written  by  him 
and  which  is  published  here  in  its  original  spelling,  describes  th< 
three  pieces  of  furniture  suggested:  a  pedestal  cabinet  (or  ba, 
d'armoire),  a  secretaire  en  armoire,  with  a  desk  to  write  on,  standing 
and  cartonnier,  as  outlined  in  two  of  the  designs  preserved. 

'Benneman,  ce  27  janvier  1791 — Meuble  mecanique  venant  de  Vcr 
sailles.  Savoir.  Ledit  meuble  est  en  quatre  parties.  On  pourroit  le  divise: 
de  la  maniere  ci-apres  detaillee.  -I  )  De  la  partie  du  bas  on  pouroit  faire  ui 
bas  d'armoire  a  dessus  de  marbre.  -2°)  La  deuxieme  partie  est  un  secre- 
taire en  pente.  La  troisieme  une  armoire  au  dessus  a  3  portes.  De  ces  deux 
parties,  Ton  pouroit  faire  un  secretaire  en  armoire  en  le  posant  sur  un  piec 
analogue  a  la  ditte  piece.  Pour  operer  ce  changement,  il  faut  du  secretaire! 
en  pente  en  faire  un  droit  et  pauser  dessus  l'armoire  a  3  portes.  Dans  1; 
ditte  armoire  il  y  a  un  pupitre  a  ecrire  debout;  ledit  pupitre  est  a  mech- 
anique pareille  a  celle  du  bureau  a  cilindre  en  bois  d'acajou  venant  dc 
Versailles  et  que  le  Roi  se  sert  actuelement.  Comme  Sa  Majeste  connoii 
cette  mechanique  que  j'ai  deja  racommodee,  comme  je  la  connois  solide 
Ton  pouroit  la  lesser  subsister.  A  la  ditte  armoire  il  ni  auret  que  les  pilai 
stres  a  changer  qui  sont  d'une  mauvaise  forme.  -30)  De  la  quatrieme 

12  OI 3282. 

13  Library  of  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Don  Maciet,  No.  3282  and  3283. 

14  Idem.  No.  3280  and  3281. 
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.  Design  by  Benneman  (Library  of  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs),  a  study  6.  Design  by  Robiersky  (Library  of  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs),  a  plan  to 
•f  the  adaptation  of  part  of  the  crown  of  the  Louis  XVI  secretaire,  to  use  the  top  of  the  Louis  XVI  secretaire  above  a  cartonnier,  at  the  cost  of 
idorn  cartonnier,  at  the  cost  of  1,100  livres  in  1791.  1,000  Hurts  in  1792. 


,  piece,  on  pouroit  faire  un  serre-papier  pour  etre  pose  sur  un  bureau  de  6 
,  pds  analogue  a  cette  piece. 

Pour  la  nalogie  de  cette  besogne  il  faudroit  faire  le  dessin  du  nieuble 
tel  qu'il  est  et  faire  les  dessins  en  particulier  de  chaquc  piece  que  Ton  en 
pouroit  faire  suivant  le  detail  ci  dessus. 

^elmanne  propose  de  faire  le  dessin  des  3  meubles  qu'il  etabliroit  avcc 
ce  secretaire,  done  il  est  inutile  de  faire  le  dessin  du  nieuble  tel  qu'il  est, 
puisque  nous  l'avons  sous  les  yeux.  II  nous  promet  ces  3  dessins  pour  dans 
15  jours,  si  Monsieur  Thierry  l'approuve. 

II  n'y  auroit  a  etablir  a  neuf  que  le  grand  bureau  de  6  pds  sur  lequel  on 
poseroit  la  pendule  avec  un  serre  papier  au  dessous. 

Bellemann,  rue  Forest  au  Marais,  No.  6'. 15 
The  operation  never  took  place.  The  events  of  91-92  prevented 
the  realisation  of  a  project  in  which  Louis  XVI  certainly  took  a 
personal  interest.  Nevertheless,  the  administration  of  the  Garde- 
'Meuble  did  not  forget  to  pay  Benneman,  leaving  us  a  record  of 
the  price,  18  livres  each,  for  the  designs  here  reproduced,  thanks 
to  the  preservation  among  the  accounts  of  1791  of  Benneman's 
memorandum. 

'Benneman.  Ier  semestre  1791  Avoir  fait  faire  quatre  desciens 

(sic)  pour  le  nieuble  mechanique  de  Versailles,  pour  ce  72.1.'" 

A  final  question  remains:  what  happened  to  the  great  secre- 
taire of  Louis  XVI  >  Salverte  thought  he  had  traced  it,  placed  for 

'»  Ol  3478. 
'"013654. 


sale  as  national  property  in  the  year  II."  This  is  possible,  but  in 
any  case  it  was  certainly  not  sold  at  that  time.  We  see  it  reappear 
on  the  29th  Ventose  in  the  year  V  (30th  March,  1797),  being  des- 
patched for  the  use  of  the  Directoire  to  the  Luxembourg  Palace. 
The  description,  long  and  confused  as  it  is,  then  drawn  up,  must 
be  published,  for  it  is  the  most  complete  we  have  of  the  precious 
Louis  XVI  secretaire. 

'Du  29  Ventose  (an  V).  -1212.  Service  du  Palais  Directorial. — Un 
grand  nieuble  formant  secretaire  a  tonibeau,  le  tout  en  bois  de  racine  gris, 
tous  les  panneaux  avec  figures  de  coulcurs  reprcsentants  les  Arts  et  le 
Commerce. 

Le  bas  fermant  a  3  compartiments  a  un  venteau,  chacun  a  serrure  et 
mechanique,  portant  2  pieds  4  po.  de  haut,  y  compris  la  Iere  corniche  qui 
est  au  dessous  de  l'abattant.  Dans  le  dedans  du  milieu  sont  deux  tiroirs 
plaque  en  bois  d'accajou  ainsi  que  tout  l'interieur  de  cette  partie,  un  faux 
tiroir  plaque  idem  d'un  anneau  a  plaque  ainsi  que  les  deux  autres  tiroirs 
dans  le  dedans  des  deux  cotes  plaquees  en  bois  d'accajou,  avec  deux 
tiroirs  a  secret  et  un  faux,  tous  garnies  de  quatre  rosettes  de  cuivre.  Sur 
1'un  des  venteau  deux  figures  representant  et  travaillant  a  la  Geometrie, 
sur  le  2°  1' Architecture  (No.  3)  et  le  30  la  Peinture  (No.  4),  sur  un  des 
cotes  represente  la  Massoniierie  et  le  Dessein,  et  de  l'autre  cote  une  figure 
travaillant  a  un  globe  et  une  autre  figure  travaillant  a  un  cadran. 

Sur  le  dessus  de  l'abattant  represente  un  Concert  compose  de  six  per- 
sonnages.  Dans  le  dedans  trois  compartiments  plaque's  de  bois  gris,  dans 

17  Salverte:  op  cit.,  p.  106  and  p.  276,  Note  2. 
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7.  Proposed  design,  by  Benneman  (Library  of  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs),  for  transforming  the  slope-fronted  secretaire  into  an  upright  secretaire, 
while  preserving  the  upper  'artnoire'  portion  and  placing  the  whole  upon  five  fluted  feet.  Benneman  also  suggested  the  replacement  of 
Roentgen's  bronze  draperies  by  garlands  of  flowers;  the  cost  would  then  be  3,000  livres  at  that  time  instead  of  1,800. 

8.  Design  suggesting  a  variation  of  the  preceding  design  and  showing  the  whole  front  of  the  Louis  XVI  secretaire  without  the  addition  of 
garlands. 


celui  du  milieu  est  peinte  une  drapperie  cramoisie,  les  doux  cotes  a 
chaquc  deux  petits  tiroirs  s'ouvrant  a  secret  formaiit  9  gradins  chaque,  la 
facade  de  ces  trois  renfoncements  formant  colonnes  soutenu  par  six 
figures  avec  drapperies  et  guirlandes,  et  deux  medaillons  ovale  sur  lequel 
sont  deux  amours;  l'abattant  en  dedans  plaquee  en  bois  satine  gris, 
desscin  a  parquet,  ornees  de  bois  de  couleur  et  guirlandes  de  bois  jaune 
formant  feuilles  de  laurier,  ledit  abattant  souteniie  par  deux  supports  de 
fer  poli,  dont  un  dc  casse,  la  serrures  a  quatre  pennes;  dans  le  fond  du 
dessus  de  l'abattant  est  un  tiroir  se  levant  a  mechanique  demonte,  le 
dedans  dudit  tiroir  en  bois  d'accajou.  Hauteur  de  l'abattant  jusqu'a  la 
petite  ( <<rnichc  qui  est  au  dessus,  14  po.  6  lignes. 

Au  dessus  de  l'abbattant  sont  3  compartiments  s'ouvrant  a  un  venteau 
chacurj  avec  fermcture  dc  serrures  et  mechaniques.  Sur  l'abattant  du 
milieu  deux  figures  dont  une  represente  la  Sculpture,  la  2°  un  guerrier 
tenant  un  cadre  dans  lequel  est  un  medaillon  oval  attache  sur  une  pira- 
mide  (No.  a)  dans  le  dedans,  une  espece  dc  necessaire  formant  ecritoire, 
le  tout  en  beds  d'accajou  massif,  tout  s'ouvrant  avec  mechanique  ainsi  que 
les  petits  tiroirs  et  au  dessus,  et  sur  le  devant  est  un  bas  relief  representant 
des  amours,  tout  l'interieur  formant  colonnes,  corniches,  plafonds,  bas- 
reliefs,  guirlandes  et  deux  petites  figures,  le  tout  en  cuivre  dores  et  cize- 
lees;  trois  tableaux  peint  a  l'huile  sur  cuivre,  le  Ier  Bacchus  et  la  Vend- 
angc,  le  2°  l'Autonc  representant  des  fruits,  et  celui  du  fond  des  amours 
couronnent  une  femme  avec  des  couronnes  de  fleurs,  une  figure  de 
biscuit  de  Sevre  tres  mutile  et  un  bras  de  casse;  et  le  bas  formant  parquet 


en  nacre  de  perle  et  un  medaillon  en  ivoire.  Sur  le  venteau  de  la  gauche 
sont  deux  figures  representant  le  Commerce,  sur  celui  de  la  droite  deux 
figures  representant  la  Lecture  et  Bibliotheque ;  dans  les  dedans  un  tiroir  a 
chaque  avec  anneaux,  plaques  a  figures  et  moulures  de  perles  et  4  rosaces, 
le  tout  en  cuivre  dores;  entre  chaque  venteau,  deux  colonnes  canneles. 
Sur  le  panneau  du  cote  a  gauche  deux  figures  representant  le  Commerce 
assis  sur  des  ballots  et  tonneaux,  sur  le  cote  de  la  droite  deux  figures 
representant  la  Poesie.  Hauteur,  2  pieds  7  po.  6  1.  jusqu'a  la  3  corniche. 

Au  dessus  de  cette  30  partie  est  une  figure  ailes  portant  un  cadran 
d'emaille,  dont  il  n'y  a  qu'une  petite  eguille;  ledit  cadran  porte  10  po.  de 
dia  metre  et  au  dessus  est  une  coquille  dans  lequel  sont  des  roseaux  et 
ecrevisses;  au  pourtour  est  ecrit  Andante,  Menuet,  Polonaise,  Allegro. 
Sur  les  cotes  sont  deux  galleries  de  8  po.  6  lignes  de  haut,  les  balustrades 
en  cuivre.  Sur  chaque  coin,  deux  vazes  et  deux  amours  tenant  chacun  une 
guirlandes  de  lauriers  sortant  de  2  figures  qui  soutienne  la  4  corniche.  Sur 
les  coins  du  derriere  de  la  balustrade  sont  deux  demy  vaze.  Sur  les  cotes 
de  cette  meme  partie  sont  deux  panneaux  de  forme  cintre,  garnie  de  gaze 
grise.  Sur  les  milieux  sont  des  colonnes  de  cuivre.  Hauteur  de  cette  partie, 
2  pieds  8  pouces,  y  compris  la  4°  corniche  sur  le  dessus,  formant  une 
calotte  avec  guirlande,  termine  par  une  figure  assise  tenant  une  lyre ;  au 
bas  de  laditte  calotte  trois  medaillons  sur  lequel  sont  3  bustes,  l'un 
representant  Homerus,  Plateau  et  Cicero,  garnies  de  guirlandes  de 
feuilles  de  laurier;  sur  les  coins  du  devant,  deux  vazes  de  7  po.  de  haut. 
Hauteur  de  la  40  corniche,  du  haute  de  la  figure,  2  pieds  3  po. 
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Toute  ladittc  calotte,  les  vazes,  guirlandcs,  figures,  moulurcs, 
cannelures,  trophecs,  sirenes,  corniches,  chapiteaux.  drapperies,  rechuttes, 
plaques  et  sabots,  lc  tout  en  cuivre  richement  cizclecs  ct  dores  au  mat, 
portant  5  pieds  2  po.  dc  face  du  bas,  stir  2  pieds  6  po.  profondeur  et  10 
pieds  6  po.  de  haut. 

Une  mechanique,  lc  tout  cn  cuivre  et  fer  polie,  avee  son  soufflet,  un 
timbre,  ne  pouvant  pas  assurer  qu'il  n'y  manque  rien,  toute  cette  mech- 
anique sur  bois  cn  deux  parties  portant  en  totalite  un  pied  8  po.  de  large, 
profondeur  un  pied  5  po.,  sur  2  pieds  un  pouce  de  haut,  ladittc  mechani- 
que est  pour  lejeu  d'orgue. 

Un  mouvement  de  pendule,  le  tout  en  cuivre  et  fcr  polie,  avec  ses  dix 
timbres  pour  carillon,  longueur  9  po.,  profondeur  4  po.  sur  II  po.  de 
haut,  ne  pouvant  pas  repondre  s'il  n'y  manque  rien. 

Un  instrument  formant  timpanon  faisant  partie  du  jeu  d'orgue  en 
tres  mauvais  etat,  portant  2  pieds  10  po.  long,  11  po.  de  large  d'un  bout, 
'    8  po.  6  lignes  de  large  de  l'autre,  sur  4  po.  d'epaisseur. 

Trois  parties  dc  cuivre,  la  Iere  un  serpent  tournes,  la  2°  une  guirlande  de 
feuilles  de  laurier  de  6  po.,  la  3°  une  feuille  de  musique  de  6  po.  de  long. 

Plus  un  balancier  en  cuivre  et  fer  polie. 

Deux  balanciers  idem. 

Une  tringle  de  fer  poli  et  bout  de  cuivre. 

Une  bande  de  fer  poli  avec  deux  garnitures  de  cuivre. 

Une  autre  bande  idem  et  une  tige  de  meme  fer. 

Trente  huit  fluttes  quarre  en  bois  couleur  accajou  pour  lejeu  d'orgue. 
Deux  boutons  tournes  avec  une  bande  de  bois  sur  lequcl  sont  des 
pointes  en  cuivre. 

Huit  petits  morceaux  de  bois  de  chene  de  differente  longeur  et  forme 
faisant  partie  dudit  secretaire.'18 
The  above  description,  although  recording  a  certain  disorder 
I  in  the  mechanical  and  musical  part  of  the  secretaire,  at  least  proves 
I  that,  at  the  beginning  of  1797,  it  was  still  preserved  almost  intact 
■in  Paris.  It  omits,  and  this  is  understandable,  any  mention  of  the 
Iportrait  of  Marie-Antoinette  in  the  oval  medallion  in  the  middle 
lof  the  central  folding  door,  described  thus  very  precisely  in  the 
■account  written  in  1779  by  Pahin  de  la  Blancherie:  'Upon  the 
I  door  in  the  middle  Sculpture  is  represented,  in  the  figure  of  a 
lisculptor  busied  in  engraving  the  name  of  the  Queen  on  the 
■pedestal  of  a  column,  to  which  Minerva  is  attaching  Her  Majesty's 
Iportrait'.19  The  archives  of  the  former  Garde-Meuble,  which  cer- 
'  tainly  let  nothing  escape  their  notice,  inform  us  that  this  portrait 
was  sold  on  the  2nd  day  of  Vendemiaire  in  the  year  VI.20 

This  final  detail  might  lead  us  too  far,  if  we  were  to  pursue  the 
-comparison  between  the  Louis  XVI  secretaire  and  the  King  of 
Prussia's  secretaire.  This  last  piece  of  furniture  (No.  1),  which  we 
■  know  only  from  photographs  published  by  M.  Hans  Huth  and 
which  was  damaged  in  the  last  war,  is  today  preserved  partly  in 
Berlin  and  partly  at  Potsdam.  The  description  given  by  the 
I  Garde-Meuble  in  the  year  V,  and  the  designs  presented  by  Benne- 
man  in  1791,  show  more  wealth  of  detail  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Louis  XVI  secretaire;  ornamental  cornices,  amours  accompanying 
the  vases  of  the  balustrade,  shell  enriched  with  reeds  and  crayfish 
above  the  dial,  medallions  of  Homer,  Plato  and  Cicero  above.21 
An  attentive  study  of  the  interior  and  of  the  sides  of  the  meuble 
would  probably  show  other  differences.  We  must  note,  how- 
1  ever,  the  presence  in  the  centre  of  the  Prussian  secretaire  of  a  por- 
trait of  Frederick-William  II,  in  watercolours,  not  in  marquetry. 
We  remember  that  this  King,  who  died  in  1797,  kept  on  good 
terms  with  the  Directoirc  like  his  son  Frederick- William  III,  and 

19  Archives  nationales,  O  2  412,  pp.  236-238. 

19  Pahin  de  la  Blancherie,  Nouvelles  de  la  republique  des  lettres  et  des  Arts,  March  23, 
1779,  No.  9,  p.  57. 
f  "O2430,  p.  125. 


9.  Design  by  Robiersky  (Library  of  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs), 
which  proposes  the  transformation  of  the  upper  'armoire'  por- 
tion of  the  Louis  XVI  secretaire  into  a  cabinet.  We  note  that  this 
design,  which  bears  the  inscription,  possibly  added  later,  a 
Monsieur,  reproduces  almost  exactly  the  foot  of  the  Provence 
cabinet,  attributed  to  Riesener  and  today  preserved  at  Windsor 
Castle. 


we  must  note  that  the  secretaire  of  Louis  XVI,  to  the  best  of  our 
belief,  never  appears  again  after  this  date  in  any  French  inventory. 

We  must  be  cautious  of  asserting  that  the  Versailles  secretaire 
and  that  in  Berlin  are  one  and  the  same.  The  scattered  documents 
collected  here  enable  us  only  to  suggest  tentatively  that  the  latter 
presents  an  almost  faithful  picture  of  the  former — surely  one  of 
the  strangest  pieces  of  furniture  of  the  Versailles  of  Louis  XVI. 

21  The  Berlin  secretaire,  according  to  Josef  M.  Greber  (DAVID  ROENTGEN, 
Neuwied,  1948,  pp.  96-108)  was  of  the  following  dimensions:  height  3  ms.  69, 
length  1  in.  52,  depth  om.  88 ;  that  is  to  say,  approximately  those  of  the  Louis  XVI 
secretaire  (height  3  ms.  61,  length  1  m.  62,  depth  0  m.  81).  On  the  contrary,  the 
secretaire  in  the  Oesterreichisches  Museum  of  Vienna,  often  mentioned  as  similar  to 
the  two  other  examples,  presents  considerable  variations. 
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Some  Bronzes 
from  the 

Girardon  Collection 

Hubert  Landais 

(Conservateur  des  Musees  Nationaux,  Musee  du  Louvre) 

THE  problems  connected  with  the  famous  Gallery  in  the 
Louvre  which  housed  the  Girardon  collection  of  sculptures, 
are  still  far  from  being  resolved.1  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
Gallery  was  never  installed  exactly  as  the  engravings  by  Char- 
pentier  show;  in  fact,  several  sculptures,  for  reasons  of  symmetry, 
are  reproduced  twice.2  It  is  difficult  to  admit  that  all  the  works 
represented  can  have  been  in  the  collection  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  although  certainly  they  all  belonged  at  one  time  or  another 
to  the  sculptor. 

Although  some  of  the  marbles  which  figure  in  the  Gallery 
have  been  carefully  studied,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  bronzes. 
In  these  few  notes  we  hope  to  establish  the  origin  and  the  history 
of  some  of  them. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  for  example  about  the  Alex- 
ander (Pi.  J.  No.  2).  The  head,  of  antique  porphyry,  was  restored 
by  Girardon  who  'sculptured  a  bust  in  precious  marble,  over 
which  he  threw  a  drapery  of  bronze  gilded  with  powdered  gold.3 
It  is  said  that  Richelieu  had  procured  this  famous  head  from 
Greece,  it  being  attributed  to  Praxiteles.  But  how  did  it  come  into 
Girardon's  possession?  An  extract  from  the  Memoires  of  the 
Marechal  de  Richelieu,4  which  Boislisle  seems  to  have  used,5 
describes  this  as  follows: 

'The  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who  had  procured  (this  bust)  from 
Greece,  died  before  its  arrival,  and  his  niece,  Madame  d'Aiguillon, 
who  did  not  know  its  value,  showed  it  to  Girardon  who  was  then 
working  on  the  Cardinal's  mausoleum,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
Sorbonne.  The  'French  Praxiteles'  was  so  struck  by  the  beauty  of 
this  porphyry  bust  that  he  begged  for  it  as  the  reward  for  his 
labour.  Madame  d'Aiguillon  gave  it  to  him  and  added  a  gratifica- 
tion.' 

If  the  Marechal's  statement  was  accurate,  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain why  this  head  still  figured  in  1675  in  the  inventory  made 
after  the  Duchess's  death6:  'No.  33  A  porphyry  head  mounted  on 
a  small  pedestal,  of  white  and  red  marble,  2  feet  3  inches  high, 
representing  Alexander,  valued  at  350  livres'. 

It  is  possible  that  at  Madame  d'Aiguillon's  death,  Girardon  had 
not  yet  been  paid  and  had  not  received  the  14,500  livres  which 
should  have  come  to  him.'  Undoubtedly  the  Alexander  was  con- 

1  ( 'onceminj  this  Gallery,  see  especially  P.  Francastel:  Girardon,  Paris,  1928,  Note 
II,  pp.  37-jK.  The  first  engravings  appeared  in  1710;  the  work  had  begun  in  1706. 

2  For  the  same  -easons  of  symmetry  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  statuettes  have  not 
always  been  rc.  netted.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  process  of  engraving 
inverts  the  subjects. 

3  Francastel:  op.  tit.,  p.  80,  Catalogue  No.  52. 

4  The  first  edition  of  the  Marechal's  Memoires  appeared  in  1790,  9  volumes  in 
octavo  I  have  used  the  abridged  edition  by  Barriere,  1858,  see  Vol.  I,  pp.  332-333. 
■  Boislisle:  Les  Collections  de  sculptures  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  in  Memoires  de  la 
SociiU  Nationale  des  Anliquaires  de  France,  Vol.  42,  5th  series,  Vol.  II,  1 88 1 ,  pp. 
71-128;  see  p.  80. 

'  idem,  p.  109. 

'  I  he  contracts  concerning  the  Cardinal's  mausoleum  have  been  published  by  P. 
Francastel,  op.  cit.,  p.  48  (1675  contract)  and  p.  49  (1677  contract). 
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signed  to  him  at  this  time  and,  with  it,  a  number  of  bronzes  from 
the  collections  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  as  will  be  seen. 

'At  the  time  of  Girardon's  death'  the  Duke's  Memoires  inform 
us,  'the  Marechal  d'Estrees  bought  (this  bust  of  Alexander)  for 
fifteen  thousand  livres,  and  allowed  this  beautiful  piece  to  be 
submerged  in  the  immense  collection  he  had  already  made  .  .  . 
He  even  forgot  that  Praxiteles  was  the  sculptor  and,  ten  or 
twelve  years  after  he  had  bought  this  head,  having  quite  for- 
gotten that  he  was  the  owner  of  such  a  masterpiece,  the  Marechal 
charged  a  competent  person  to  find  out  the  whereabouts  of  a  bust 
of  Alexander  by  Praxiteles,  which  was  said  to  be  somewhere  in 
Paris  in  a  private  collection,  because  he  said  he  wished  to  buy  it. 
He  spent  a  hundred  ecus  on  this  enquiry  .  .  .'  Finally,  in  1738  the 
Alexander  was  purchased  by  Fleury  on  the  king's  behalf.  It  cost 
1 8,000  livres  and  was  placed  in  the  Cabinet  du  Conseil  at  Versailles.8 

Such  details  about  the  history  of  this  famous  bust  are  important 
because  the  Alexander  is  not  the  only  piece  of  sculpture  that 
passed  from  Cardinal  de  Richelieu's  collections  to  Girardon  and 
later  to  the  royal  collections.  In  fact,  when  the  sculptor  died  his 
collections  were  dispersed  and  the  king  no  doubt  purchased  a 

8C/  Pierre  Verlet  in  Jardin  des  Arts,  No.  40,  February  1958,  p.  254,  and,  by  the 
same  author,  Versailles,  Paris,  1961,  p.  366.  The  Alexander  was  exhibited  for  a  long 
time  at  the  Louvre  before  being  taken  to  Versailles  in  1956. 
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llarge  number  of  his  bronzes  without  knowing  that  most  of  them 
had  once  belonged  to  the  Cardinal. 

The  proof  of  this  suggestion  is  found  when  we  compare  the 
different  inventories.  Below,  in  the  left  hand  column,  is  the  list  of 
ithe  bronzes  once  owned  by  Richelieu,  a  list  drawn  up  at  the  time 
of  the  Cardinal  s  death,  which  has  been  published  by  Boislislc" 
and  Champicr."1  These  bronzes  were  then  at  the  Palais-Royal 
'dans  le  Cabinet  de  la  chambrc  de  l'appartement  vert'.  Almost 
all,  and  this  cannot  possibly  be  a  mere  coincidence,  arc  to  be  seen 
' in  the  engravings  of  the  Girardon  Gallery.  The  centre  column 
below  indicates  on  which  plate  (A-L)  the  reader  may  find  them. 
The  right  hand  column  gives  the  inventory  numbers  in  the  royal 
collections,  and  finally  the  present  whereabouts  of  the  statuette 
in  question. 

Undoubtedly  there  exist  in  the  royal  inventories  several 
bronzes  representing  the  same  subject.  It  is  therefore  reasonable 
to  be  doubtful  in  certain  cases.  The  method  followed  is  that  which 
has  enabled  us  to  rediscover  already  in  the  same  collection  the 
bronzes  bequeathed  by  Le  Notre  to  Louis  XIV.11  The  statuettes 

I  *  op.  et  he.  cit. 

'"V.  Champier  and  R.  Sandoz:  Le  Palais-Royal,  Paris,  1900,  Vol.  I,  p.  68  AT. 

11  H.  Landais:  Stir  quelques  statuettes  leguees  par  Le  Notre  a  Louis  XIV  in  Musi'rs  de 

France,  Paris,  April  1949,  pp.  60-63. 


I.  The  Rape  of  Deianira,  after  Giambologna.  The  Louvre. 
Richelieu,  No.  60,  Girardon  (PI.  K.  No.  3),  Royal  coll. 
No.  175. 

1.  Gladiator,  after  Giambologna.  The  Louvre.  Richelieu, 
No.  67,  Girardon  (PI.  H.  No.  18),  Royal  coll.  No.  158. 

3.  Cerberus,  from  a  group  Pluto  and  Cerberus,  after  Giam- 
bologna. The  Louvre.  Richelieu,  No.  75,  Girardon  (PI.  J. 
No.  6),  Royal  coll.  No.  317. 

4.  The  Bird  Catcher,  after  Giambologna.  The  Louvre.  Inv. 
of  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon,  No.  35,  Girardon  (PI.  G.  No. 
6),  Royal  coll.  No.  78. 
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which  arc  listed  in  the  inventories  under  adjacent  numbers  are 
those  which  arc  most  likely  to  have  come  from  the  same  collec- 
tion. It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that  certain  bronzes, 
which  we  believe  came  from  the  Richelieu  and  Girardon  collec- 
tions, have  numbers  which  follow  in  exact  sequence:  Nos.  200, 
201,  208,  210,  213  .  .  .  276,377,  278,  279,  280;  ...  3  17,  324,  330, 
334,  335  •  • • 

There  is  still  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  bronzes  which  bear  a 
number  in  the  royal  inventory  below  168,  since  they  already 
figure  in  the  inventory  drawn  up  by  Du  Metz  in  1684. 12  These 
must  therefore  have  entered  the  royal  collections  before 
Girardon's  death. 


t\ l  c.  1 1 1:  l_.l  cU 

GIRARDON 

LOUIS  XIV 

Uronzes  kept  in  the  Palais-Royal  in 
le  Cabinet  de  la  chambre  de 
l'appartcment  verte. 

53.  A  bronze  Moses,  15  inches  high, 
copied  from  Michelangelo, 
370  limes. 

PI.  D.  No.  4 

No.  79  (hair,  beard 
flesh  gilded). 

54.  A  bronze  St.  Sebastian,  attached  to 
a  tree  made  of  wood,  65  livres. 

No.  208(r).  Louvre, 
Molinier  No.  133. 

55.  A  bronze  Hercules.  15  inches  high, 
with  one  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
the  other  outstretched,  holding  a 
club,  75  livres. 

No.  209(f)  Louvre, 
Molinier  No.  108. 1:1 

56.  Head  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  12  inches 
high,  45  Uvres. 

58-59.  Two  bronze  figures  11  inches 
nign,  one  or  flora,  the  other  or 
Diana,  250  livres. 

PI.  B.  No.  21 
PI.  C  No.  7 

No.  322,  Louvre, 
inv.  OA  6346  and 
No.  524,  Molinier, 
No.  225. 

60.  Centaur  raping  Deianira  in  bronze, 
figures  iS  inches  high,  the  model 
made  by  Mcsscr  Jean  de  Boulogne 
and  repaired  by  De  Soucine, 
600  livres. 

PI.  K.  No.  3 
(represented 
twice) 

Possibly  No.  [75, 
Louvre,  inv.  OA 
9520,  payment  from 
the  Mobilier  National 
(1950)  (No.  1). 

61.  Female  figure  sleeping  with  satyr 
looking  on,  [j  inches  long.  The 
model  made  by  the  said  Jean  de 
Boulogne,  repaired  by  1  )e 
Soucine,14  250  livres. 

PI.  G.  No.  10 

No.  280. 

62.  A  woman  seated,  the  same  as  above, 
120  livres. 

PI.  C.  No.  1 

No.  276. 

63.  A  tiger  striking  down  a  bull,  all 
bronze,  12  inches  long,  same  as 
above,  1  50  livres. 

PI.  C.  Nos.  1  1, 
25. 

PI.  I.  No.  38 
(represented 
twice) 

No.  19  (Louvre 
inv.  6062)  or  more 
probably  No.  1  50 
because  of  its 
pendant  (see 
Richelieu  list  No. 70). 

64.  A  bronze  bull,  same  as  above, 
70  livres. 

PI.  C.  No.  9 

No.  279  ('with  its 
tail  turned  over  its 
back'). 

65.  Bronze  liorse,  with  broken  leg, 
same  as  above,  70  livres. 

PI.  II.  No.  24 

No.  278  ('hoof  of 
left  forefoot 
broken') 

Sold  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  to 
Chapeaurouge.15 

12  J.  GuifTrey:  Inventaire  general  <lu  mobilier  de  la  Couronne  sous  Louis  XIV,  Vol.  1, 
1885,  pp.  32  IT.  Busies  et  figures  de  bronze.  The  continuation  of  the  inventory,  by 
Fontanieu,  is  unpublished. 

13  E.  Molinier  and  G.  Migeon:  Musee  du  Louvre,  Catalogue  des  bronzes  et  cuivres, 
Paris,  1904. 

14  Sec  Susini. 

"Concerning  the  bronzes  sold  to  Chapeaurouge  see  Pierre  Verlet,  in  l'i  schrifl 
fur  Erich  Meyer,  1 959. 
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RICHELIEU 

66.  Bronze  figure  oj  Geometry,  18  inc  hes 
high,  same  as  above,  150  /iVrw 


(.IKAKIX  )N 


PI.  D.  No.  j 


67.  Bronze  gladiator,  14  inches  high,  as 
above,  120  livres. 


68.  Bronze  horse,  same  as  above, 
90  /iVrw. 

69.  i?rt/>e  0/  r/ie  Sabines.  Bronze,  22 
inches  high,  same  as  above, 
650  livres. 


70.  Lion  striking  down  a  horse,  all 

bronze,  same  as  above,  200  livres. 


71.  Bronze  I  'enns,  13  inches  high,  111 
the  manner  of  Messei  de  Boulogne, 
■ind  repaired  by  De  Saucine, 

120  livres. 

72.  Bronze  boar,  also  by  Messer  Jean 
de  Boulogne  and  repaired  by 
De  Saucine,  120  livres. 

73.  Group  of  a  Farnese  butt,  with  all 
the  figures  which  belong  to  it,  all 
bronze:  17  inches  high,  13  inches 
wide,  also  by  Messer  Jean  de 
Boulogne,  repaired  by  De  Saucine, 
1,550  livres. 

74.  Hercules,  in  black  bronze,  with 
lion  skin  over  his  right  shoulder, 
holding  .1  club  111  his  hand,  12  livres. 


75.  Figure  of  Pinto,  in  black  bronze, 
10  inches  high,  with  the  dog 
Cerberus  at  his  feet,  55  livres. 


76.  Figure  of  a  flayed  man,  in  black 
bronze,  100  livres. 

77.  Hercules,  in  black  bronze,  seated 
and  holding  a  club  in  his  right 
hand  with  the  other  hand  leaning 
on  his  thigh,  21  litres. 

78-79.  Two  flgnres  in  black  bronze,  7J 
inches  high,  the  one  representing 
Saturn  and  the  other  a  Lantin, 
35  livres. 


PI.  H.  No.  r8, 
called  'Mars' 


PI.  I.  No.  38  o 
PI.  H.  No.  28 

PI.  A.  No.  28 


PI.  C.  No.  1  1 
and  PI.  I.  No.  38 
(repeated  twice) 

PI.  I).  No.  3 


7.  Caracalla,  after  an  antique  model,  seventeenth  century.  The  Louvre. 
Girardon  (PI.  B.  No.  24),  Royal  coll.  No.  289. 


PI.  No.  10,  on 
the  upper 
entablature? 


PI.  J.  No.  6 


PI.  |.  No.  6 


PI.  J.  No.  6 
(Bacchus) 


LOUIS  XIV 

Three  examples  in 
the  collections  of 
Louis  XIV.  Nos.  8, 

65  and  66.  Nos.  8  and 

66  arc  now  at  the 
Trianon.  No.  8  best 
fits  the  description, 
because  of  its  height 
(15  inches). 

No.  201,  'a 
Gladiator' ;  'the 
shield  and  a  sword 
are  missing'. 
Louvre,  inv.  OA 
5085  or  No.  243 
(Molinicr  No.  158) 
(No.  2). 

No.  277. 


Several  examples: 
No.  32  (see 
Molinier  No.  145), 
No.  54  (see 
Molinicr  No.  144), 
Nos.  186  and  187 
(sold  to  Chapeau- 
rouge)  and  335 
(private  coll.  in 
Paris),  this  last 
identification  being 
the  most  probable. 

No.  I  JO. 


No.  2  1  0 


No.  334. 


No.  200,  Louvre 
catalogue  Molinier 
No.  142. 


No.  111,  Louvre, 
I  )e  Ridder,  Catalogue 
des  bronzes  antiques 
No.  649. 

No.  317 — The 
Cerberus  alone, 
detached  from 
Pluto,  was  bought 
by  the  Louvre  in 
1939  (inv.  OA 
8934)  (No.  3). 


No.  80  (Bacchus). 
Several  other  figures 
of  Bacchus  are  in 
the  royal  collection: 
Nos.  45,  46,  76,  188, 
189,  234,  and  several 
of  Antinoos  (Lantin) 
Nos.  85,  213.  330. 
We  are  inclined  to 
choose  Ncn  234  and 
330. 
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RICHELIEU 

So.  Small  figure  in  bronze,  i>er<  antique, 
6  inches  high,  representing  ,i  Muse 
with  one  hand  missing,  jo  //ives 

8 1 .  Small  Pallas,  in  black  bronze,  5 
inches  high,  holding  her  shield  in 
her  left  hand,  21  livres. 

82.  Another  small  figure  in  bronze,  vert 
antique,  representing  the  Goddess 
Cybele,  with  no  arms,  40  livres. 

X3.  Reclining  figure,  black  bronze,  20 
inches  long,  representing  Michel- 
angelo Buonarotti's  Night, 
200  livres. 


X4.  Hciul  0)  Seneca,  bronze,  45  inches 
high,  10  livres. 

K7.  Heart  and  bust  of  young  man,  in 
Lin  k  bronze,  6  inches  high, 

35  livres 

xx.  Antique  figure  oj  young  man,  green 
bronze,  1  1  inches  high,  without 
arms,  75  livres. 


<j0.  Figure  of  Neptune  seated  on  a  shell, 
accompanied  by  three  horses  and  a 
sea  Triton,  21  inches  high,  and  24 
inches  square,  282  livres. 


GIRARDON 


PI.  G.  No.  1 


PI.  C.  No.  7 


PI.  F.  No.  24 


LOUIS  XIV 


Possibly  the  'figure 
of  Pallas  without 
arms',  No.  83  (De 
Riddcr,  No.  752). 

Undoubtedly  No. 
44,  (Louvre  Molinier 
No.  138).  This  is  the 
only  single  figure  of 
Michelangelo's,  the 
others  being  all  in 
pairs. 


No.  63.  Figure  of 
naked  man,  with 
left  arm  broken, 
green  bronze,  75 
inches  high  (Louvre, 
De  Ridder,  No.  3). 


It  is  possible  to  pursue  this  analysis  still  further,  as  some 

bronzes,  which  may  or  may  not  have  belonged  to  Richelieu,  J 

figure  in  the  inventory  of  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon.  We  find  them  J 

again  in  Girardon's  collection  and  in  that  of  the  king.  This  is  the  1 

case  with  the  Chasseur  d'Oiseatix  (No.  4),  recently  given  to  the  4 

Louvre  by  M.  Landau.  In  1675  it  was  'dans  la  chambre  ducale'  in  ] 

the  Petit  Luxembourg  and  is  described:  '35,  a  bronze  figure  I 
representing  a  bird  catcher,  vakied  35  livres'. 

The  caption  for  the  engraving  of  the  Girardon  Gallery  | 

describes  it  (Pi.  G.  No.  6)  as:  'A  small  bronze  figure  of  a  hunter  of  j 

birds  by  night,  made  by  J.  de  Boulogne'.  The  inventory  of  the  j 

royal  collection  mentions:  'No.  78,  A  peasant  holding  a  lamp  in  II 

his  left  hand  and  a  raquette  in  his  right,  eleven  and  a  half  inches  Jjl 

nign- 

According  to  the  observation  already  made,  this  bronze  must  J 
be  one  of  the  acquisitions  made  by  Louis  XIV  and  not  by  Louis  | 
XV.  The  Moses,  which  it  is  thought  comes  from  the  same  J 
source,  in  fact  bears  the  number  79. 

There  arc  also  in  existence  several  bronze  busts,  of  which  some  ji 
were  until  recently  exhibited  at  the  Louvre  in  the  Molhcn  1 
Gallery:  and  it  was  pleasantly  surprising  to  recognise  among  1 
them  some  bronzes  from  the  royal  collections.  Some  of  them  arc  1 
easily  recognisable  in  the  Girardon  Gallery.  Proof  of  this  comes  ] 
in  a  comparison  of  the  four  illustrations  here  published  w  ith 
Charpentier's  engravings:  No.  5,  royal  coll.  285,  Demosthenes, 
Girardon  Gallery  (Pi.  B.  No.  23) ;  No.  6,  royal  coll.  No.  287, 
Diogenes,  Girardon  Gallery  (Pi.  G.  No.  6) ;  No.  7,  royal  coll.  No. 
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289,  Caracalla,  Girardon  Gallery  (Pi.  B.  No.  24);  No.  8,  royal 
coll.  No  296,  Euripides,  Girardon  Gallery  (Pi.  H.  No.  20). 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  prove  this,  it  is  probable  that  these 
busts  come  from  the  famous  'Gallery  of  Illustrious  Men'  which 
Richelieu  installed  at  the  Palais-Royal.16  One  other  bust  seems  to 
deserve  mention  here:  No.  256  of  the  royal  inventory  (No.  9).  It 
is  easily  re<  ognisable  on  the  View  of  one  of  the  ends  of  the  Gallery  of 
Sr.  Girardon,  the  king's  sculptor  in  ordinary  (Pi.  J.  No.  9).  The  cap- 
tion for  the  engraving  is  very  surprising:  it  describes  the  'Model 

"'  (  loncerning  this  Gallery  sec  especially  Clumpier  and  Sandoz:  op.  cil.  Vol.  I,  pp. 

56  ff. 


of  the  head  of  a  figure,  placed  on  the  tomb  of  M.  Louvois  at  the 
Capuchins,  made  by  F.  Girardon'. 

Although  Louvois's  tomb  figure  has  disappeared,  at  least  we 
have  an  engraving.17  The  'model'  is  now  identified. 

No  doubt  this  analysis  could  have  gone  further  and  been  ex- 
tended to  the  marble  sculptures.  This  will  be  done  at  a  later  date. 
Here  we  have  tried  to  determine  the  origin  of  certain  bronzes 
preserved  in  the  Louvre:  Richelieu,  Girardon,  Louis  XIV, 
Louis  XV — one  could  not  imagine  a  more  illustrious  background. 

17  The  design  for  the  original  tomb  was  published  by  Francastel:  op.  cit.  PI.  L.I, 
fig.  75 ;  the  central  part  is  at  Toruierre,  idem,  pp.  86-87,  Catalogue  No.  70. 
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Three  French  Exhibitions: 
An  Appreciation 


Jean  Porcher 

(Conservateur  en  Chef  du  Departement  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale) 


EXHIBITIONS  have  become  innumerable  in  recent  years, 
and  more  and  more  absorbing  for  those  charged  with  the 
work  of  preparing  them.  They  have  almost  become  ordeals. 
Their  catalogues  have  assumed  the  proportions  of  weighty 
scientific  treatises,  in  which  are  condensed,  no  longer  as  formerly 
the  results  achieved,  but  new  and  sometimes  immense  labours 
of  research,  the  fruit  of  long  months  of  patient  investigation. 
They  are  like  bills  of  exchange  which  must  be  honoured  on  a  date 
fixed  in  advance,  and  at  the  appointed  hour.  There  is  no  accom- 
modating printer  to  allow  final  alterations  or  those  last  minute 
identifications  which  hold  up  entire  chapters,  no  editor  indulgent 
enough  to  consent  to  wait  for  the  payment  of  a  bond  for  which 
the  solemn  terms  of  the  contract  set  a  date  with  no  apparent 
possibility  of  appeal.  The  public  that  flocks  to  the  exhibition  will 
not  wait,  nor  will  the  eager  press,  nor  the  inaugural  speech  and 
still  less,  on  occasion,  the  champagne  and  the  petits  lours.  What- 
ever else  may  happen  the  exhibition  must  be  ready,  and  this 
means  anxieties  of  which  the  uninitiated  can  have  no  idea. 

However,  even  more  serious  than  the  cares  of  the  exhibitors  is 
the  welfare  of  the  exhibits  themselves:  pictures,  furniture,  manu- 
scripts, prints,  documents.  These  things  always  suffer  from  being 
handled,  packed  up,  moved,  jolted,  stacked  one  above  the  other. 
Indeed,  the  exhibition  hall  during  the  two  or  three  days  before 
the  opening  is  an  alarming  spectacle:  the  disorder  of  trolleys  piled 
with  priceless  objects,  heaps  of  books,  bindings,  autographs  that 
strew  the  ground  and  fragile  canvases  leaning  against  walls. 
There  are  those  journeys  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other, 
and  the  Customs  and  the  risks  which  no  insurance  can  cover. 
Sometimes,  when  one  thinks  of  all  these  efforts  and  the  risks  en- 
tailed, one  almost  wishes  that  some  international  agreement 
could  forbid  these  exhibitions  and,  instead,  permanently  install 
our  countries'  treasures  in  museums  and  libraries  from  which 
they  could  never  emerge. 

Today,  however,  useful  and  important  exhibitions  form  an 
essential  part  of  a  whole  system  of  necessary  educative  media ; 
now  that  direct  visual  contact  is  so  much  more  important  than 
mere  description.  Moreover,  these  media  are  useful  to  others 
besides  the  general  public;  for  few  things  are  more  stimulating 
even  to  the  eyes  of  the  specialist  or  those  responsible  for  the  exhi- 
bition, than  the  actual  sight  and  comparison  of  these  objects.  Certain 
exhibits  are  always  well  known  to  us,  and,  from  the  study  of 
their  counterparts  and  by  comparison  with  others  and  being  able 
to  compare  them  all  together,  is  born  a  flock  of  new  ideas.  Un- 
suspected affinities  are  revealed;  the  circle  of  enquiring  scholars 
expands  to  include  those  of  other  kindred  fields  of  study,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  exhibitors;  collectors  also  enter  into  the 

Les  Manuscrits  a  Peintures  en  France  du  Vll°  an  XII  siecle  (1954).  Les  Manuscrits  a 
Peintures  en  France  du  XIIIC  au  XVI°  siecle  (1955).  Byzance  et  la  France  Mcdievale 
1958)-  In  course  of  preparation:  La  Peinture  Francaise  Medievalc  et  V  Europe. 


IXPlv  LIB  xxvmi; 
JNGIP  LIB  XXX ; 


xalu  irmunne  fccfrrr  dno  irrrtrro^anrr 
!*  neqmrtf^qiulu  uttcj •.  faeetr  nfxnriHotno.-  ur 

1.  Ornamental  Initial.  (St.  Gregory:  Moralia,  Dijon,  MS.  173,  fol.  122). 


spirit  of  the  game,  interested  to  see  so  many  exactly  classified 
examples  which  set  their  own  treasures  in  a  truer  light.  Some- 
times they  are  even  willing  to  leave  some  of  these  on  loan  to  the 
institution  which  has  borrowed  them. 

In  the  end  exhibitions  have  invariably  been  profitable,  either 
materially  or  scientifically.  This  is  the  reward  for  the  exhibitor 
and  a  compensation  for  the  risks  he  has  incurred.  Let  us  then 
continue  to  exhibit,  without  however  seeking  to  under-estimate 
the  work  entailed  and  the  risks  run. 

The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  has  in  recent  years  endeavoured  to 
make  the  best  use  of  its  wealth  of  illuminated  manuscripts  (the 
most  important  in  existence,  especially,  as  is  natural,  as  regards  the 
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2.  Isaiah  (St.  Jerome,  Commentary  on  'Isaiah':  Dijon,  MS.  129,  fol.  5). 

3.  Monks  at  the  Tomb  of  St.  Aubin  (Vie  de  Saint  Aubin,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  nouv.  acq.  lat.  1390,  folio  5v.). 

4.  St.  Radegund  Exorcises  the  Carpenter's  Wife  (Vie  de  Sainte  Radegoude,  Poitiers,  MS.  250,  fol.  37). 


French  contribution)  in  order  that,  allied  with  the  manuscript 
treasures  in  provincial  France,  it  may  through  these  give  a  com- 
prehensive history  of  Mediaeval  French  painting,  Romanesque 
and  Ciothic.  The  Connoisseur  has  asked  for  an  appreciation  of  these 
efforts  from  the  very  person  who  has  been  responsible  for  them. 
This  is  a  serious  matter,  for  he  must  obviously  be  both  judge  and 
interested  party.  However,  time  passes.  The  critics  have  prof- 
fered their  observations  and  suggested  improvements  and  so 
today,  thanks  to  them,  we  can  form  some  sort  of  conclusion. 
The  account  here  presented  is  not  necessarily  an  account  of 
French  illumination,  but  some  notes  which  may  serve  for  the 
history  of  its  general  evolution  as  seen  in  three  exhibitions  which 
a  fourth  will  perhaps  one  day  complete.1  Apart  from  Carolingian 
art,  which  is  not  even  French  although  largely  localised  in  Gaul, 
we  begin  with  France;  that  is  with  the  Capctian  artists. 

The  clearest  conclusion  to  arise  from  the  Romanesque  Exhibi- 
tion is  that  we  must  dismiss  all  idea  of  Romanesque  schools  of 
pictorial  art.  This  was  by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion,  as  is 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Catalogue  still  refers  to  these;  and  the 
importance  of  this  notion  of  schools  is  never  questioned,  except 
m  the  Preface  which  was  written,  like  all  Prefaces,  at  the  last 
moment  when  nothing  in  the  text  could  be  modified.  The  evi- 
dence however  could  not  be  dismissed.  It  had  to  be  followed  up, 
and  what  did  the  evidence  show;  Not  only  that  one  must 
distinguish  between  North  and  South,  which  is  as  true  of  painting 
as  of  all  other  arts,  but  also  that  one  must  notice,  within  these  two 
complementary  groups,  different  manifestations,  scattered,  brief 
or  lasting,  independent  of  feudal  or  ecclesiastical  divisions,  in- 
explicable 111  their  apparently  original  fantasy  and  yet  due  to  the 
intervention  of  historical  facts  which  can  indeed  sometimes  be 
guessed.  They  are  manifestations  so  independent  of  the  soil  in 


which  they  appear  that  it  is  almost  a  betrayal  to  call  them  by  ( 
regional  names.  The  Mediaeval  anonymity,  however,  compels 
us  to  do  this,  as  it  is  impossible  to  mention  the  names  of  those  I 
responsible:  artists  or  employers,  not  lands  or  communities.  It  is  I 
convenient  to  speak  of  a  Cistercian  school  of  painting  because  I 
there  was,  in  fact,  painting  at  Citeaux.  But  the  style  and  tech-  j 
nique  of  the  Englishman,  Stephen  Harding,  as  shown  in  the  ] 
famous  Bible  and  the  Moralia  painted  under  his  direction  or  by* 
him  (No.  1)  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  style  and  technique  .-, 
of  the  Explanationes  of  Saint  Jerome  and  to  those  of  the  Lection- 
naire  (No.  2)  which  an  unknown  artist  of  genius,  undoubtedly: 
from  the  Midi,  illuminated  for  his  Abbey,  possibly  even  at  the; 
same  time  that  Stephen  Harding  was  working.  Between  1100: 
and  1 1 34  at  Citeaux  there  was  no  idea  of  a  type  of  illumination 
that  might  be  called  Cistercian,  or  of  an  atelier  peculiar  to  this:' 
Abbey,  with  well  established  traditions.  As  elsewhere,  the  com-' 
munity  took  into  its  service  a  talented  artist,  monk  or  laymanJ 
who  might  appear  from  anywhere  in  conditions  of  which  wejtf 
know  very  little,  and,  once  the  need  for  that  particular  work  wasi 
satisfied,  all  pictorial  activity  ceased.  The  illuminator  might  alsctf 
easily  have  worked  for  other  communities.  Our  unknown  artisi 
illustrated  a  Saint  Gregory  in  three  large  volumes  for  the  com-K 
munity  of  La  Ferte  sur  Grosne,  a  sister  house  of  Citeaux.  Hel 
collaborated  in  the  illumination  of  a  Bible  for  the  Abbey  oj 
Saint-Benigne,  a  Bible  which  seems  to  reveal  nothing  specificalK 
Burgundian  but  which  is  curiously  akin  both  to  Northern  Italy! 
and  to  Normandy.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  activity  11 
Burgundy,  and  later  on  in  Western  France,  of  the  Italian 
Guglielmo  da  Volpiano  and  Lanfranco. 

Instead  of  trying  to  trace  and  identify  the  Abbey  or  Cathedra  1 
ateliers  with  a  continuous  artistic  activity,  it  is  better  to  follow  th 
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peregrinations  of  itinerant  artists,  rather  like  Goliards  or  wander- 
ing students  (individuals  or  restricted  groups)  or,  if  need  arose, 
laymen  who  received  sonic  pay.  Naturally  the  Abbey  could 
number  some  illuminators  among  its  monks.  But  the  position  of 
these  was  apparently  different,  as  might  be  expected.  The  lay- 
man was  an  employe;  the  monk  painter,  like  the  scribe,  was  per- 
forming a  pious  task.  Sometimes  he  signed  his  work,  like  his 
colleague  the  writer.  Sometimes  he  even  left  a  portrait  of  him- 
self, which  the  layman  never  did;  and  this  is  perhaps  why  we 
have  so  few  signed  paintings  (but  the  scribe  himself  occasionally 
signed  his  name  and  we  must  not  conclude  from  these  observa- 
tions that  the  monk  painter  was  the  exception :  we  just  do  not 
know). 

The  only  French  Romanesque  painter,  of  whom  we  know 
anything  definite  concerning  his  relations  with  his  Abbey, 
worked  for  Saint- Aubin  d' Angers  and  was  a  layman.  His  story 
has  often  been  told  and  I  would  hesitate  to  dwell  on  it  any 
further.  It  is  nevertheless  very  instructive,  and  the  fact  that  we 
are  able  to  appreciate  him  at  his  true  worth  is  due  to  the  study  of 
the  collection  of  paintings  from  Angers  and  the  surrounding 
region  shown  in  the  1954  Exhibition.  Confronted  with  these  ex- 
amples we  know  that  the  layman  Foulque,  hired  with  his  son  by 
the  Abbot  Girard  (1082-1 108)  to  decorate  his  buildings  and  make 
some  stained  glass  windows,  must  have  painted,  towards  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  besides  the  frescoes  that  can  no  longer  be 
seen  at  Chatcau-Gontier  (the  daughter  house  of  Saint-Aubin)  the 
volumes  written  at  this  latter  Abbey  (No.  3).  These  paintings, 
however,  are  the  work  of  a  man  who  knew  the  Poitevin  painting 
as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Vie  dc  Saintc  Radcqondc  (No.  4),  the 
frescoes  of  Saint-Savin,  and  these  works  themselves  are  essentially 
Southern  in  style.  Through  the  intermediary  region  around 
Limoges  and  the  mural  paintings  of  Vic  they  are  related  to  the 
art  of  Toulouse,  of  the  Langucdoc  and  of  Gascony.  In  fact,  Anjou 
is  but  the  end  of  a  long  pictorial  range  which  covered  all  Western 
France,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Loire  and  beyond  (it  began 
much  further  away):  beyond,  for  it  may  be  that  its  range  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Saint-Omcr.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Abbot 
Girard,  Foulque  would  have  gone  elsewhere  to  offer  his  Southern 
talent,  and  Angevin  painting  would  not  have  come  into  being. 
Not  far  from  Saint-Aubin,  the  Abbaye  dc  la  Couture  at  Le  Mans 
bears  witness  to  this  same  tin  list  of  the  South  towards  the  North, 
and  Maine  might  have  played  the  role  which  fate  reserved  for 
Angers  (No.  5). 

The  Norman  Abbeys  were  not  touched  by  this  tide  flowing 
from  the  South-West :  Gughelmo  da  Volpiano  and  Lanfranco 
brought  to  these  the  influence  of  Italy  and  of  Burgundy.  But 
how  can  we  speak  of  Norman  painting?  Mont-Saint-Michel 
knew  at  least  three  pictorial  periods  and  styles  between  the  first 
half  of  the  eleventh  century  and  the  middle  of  the  twelfth, 
whereas  the  Abbeys  of  the  pays  d'Oiiclw,  about  the  year  1100, 
seem  to  have  secured  the  services  of  a  single  illuminator — possiblv 
that  Hugo  Pictor  whose  portrait  Otto  Pacht  has  discovered,  a 
monk  who  must  have  been  very  famous.  He  was  totally  ignorant 
of  his  neighbours  at  the  Mount,  and  possibly  also  of  those  at 
Bayeux,  whose  formation  was  similar  to  his  own  and  who  soon  set 
out  to  work  at  Durham.  In  fact,  this  form  of  'Norman'  art  did 
not  expand  in  Normandy  itself  but  spread  over  England,  as  we 
nave  seen,  less  as  a  result  of  the  Conquest  than  as  a  result  of  the 
personal  relations  between  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  the  Bishop 
of  Durham. 

The  situation  was  very  different  in  Paris,  where  there  existed 
at  the  same  time  three  pictorial  centres:  Saint-Maur-des-Fosses, 
a  colony  from  Saint-Maur-de-Glanfeuil  (an  'Angevin'  school 
which  had  nothing  in  common  with  Saint-Aubin)  (No.  6); 
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5.  Busts  of  Saints  (Lives  of  the  Saints  at  the  end  of  the  Eleventh  Century, 
Le  Mans,  MS.  214,  fol.  83). 


6.  Capital  Letter  (The  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  Maur:  Biblio.  Nat.  Cat.  3778, 
fol.  72). 
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7.  David  (Psalter  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pres,  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century:  Biblio.  Nat.  Cat.  11550,  fol.  7V.). 


8.  Pentecost  (Cluny  Lection,  end  of  the  eleventh  century:  Biblio. 
Nat.,  nouv.  acq.  Cat.  2246,  fol.  79v.). 


9.  The  Lord's  Supper  and  The  Washing  of  the  Feet  (Sacramentary  of 
St.  Etienne  of  Limoges,  c.  1100:  Biblio.  Nat.  Cat.  9438,  fol.  46V.). 


10a.  Detail  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Nativity  (Bedford  Breviary,  1424-35 : 
Biblio.  Nat.  Cat.  17294,  fol.  56v.).  10b.  Capital  Letter  (Bedford 
Breviary,  1424-35:  Biblio.  Nat.  Cat.  17294).  10c.  Abraham  (Bed- 
ford Breviary,  1424-35:  Biblio.  Nat.  Cat.  17294). 


11.  Pieta  (School  of  Paris,  c.  1420,  The  Louvre). 
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Saint-Denis,  a  legacy  from  the  Carolingians  of  Charles  the  Bald; 
and  finally  Saint-Germain-des-Pres,  where  Ingelard,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  illuminating  the  manuscripts 
in  a  magnificent  style  which  had  nothing  in  common  with  that  of 
the  two  other  Abbeys  of  the  region  (No.  7).  Nowhere  do  wc  find 
any  local  continuity,  or  respected  tradition.  Instead,  some  very 
very  clear  cases  prove  not  only  that  the  artists  travelled  freely 
about  111  the  interior  of  the  country  but  that  they  might  come 
from  far  away,  like  the  Lombard  Nivardus  discovered  by  Carl 
Nordcnfalk,  who  had  been  working  at  Fleury-sur-Loire  since  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  in  the  manner  of  his  own 
country,  or  those  anonymous  Englishmen  to  whom  we  owe,  at 
Fleury  itself  and  at  Saint-Bcrtin,  a  number  of  characteristic  con- 
ceptions. This  is  the  second  point  to  notice,  and  is  another  indica- 
tion of  a  general  order  to  be  remembered:  France,  emptied  of  her 
artistic  substance  by  the  ruinous  tenth  century,  drew  from  her 
less  afflicted  neighbours  the  means  of  a  renaissance — at  least  in  the 
pictorial  field,  which  is  all  we  are  considering  here  (although  this 
observation  is  true  of  other  fields  also) ;  the  Englishmen  already 
mentioned  came,  and  the  artists  from  the  Meuse  region  for  the 
North,  from  Germany  for  the  East,  from  the  Mediterranean 
countries  and,  beyond  them,  Byzantium,  for  the  South.  This  vast 
movement  occupies  the  whole  of  the  eleventh  century  and  the 
first  years  of  the  twelfth,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  latter 
century  found  expression  in  those  great  works  which  led  up  to 
the  Gothic.  There  is  a  whole  medley  of  cross  currents :  Clunyr 
owes  much  to  the  Ottomans  (No.  8)  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  amazing  Sacramentaire  of  Saint-Etienne  de  Limoges  (No.  9). 

Internal  fragmentation,  borrowings  from  other  lands:  if  the 
chief  characteristics  of  French  Romanesque  painting  were  out- 
lined under  these  headings  detailed  researches  would  be  necessary 
to  determine,  modify  and  adjust  them.  The  question  of  relations 
with  Byzantium  in  particular,  which  was  made  the  subject  of  the 
third  Exhibition  (in  1958),  is  very  thorny,  and  the  conclusions 
which  we  then  thought  we  had  reached  have  been  rightly 
criticised  for  their  somewhat  categorical  character.  Presented  as 
they  were — and  no  other  way  was  possible — they  gave  the  im- 
pression of  being  solutions,  whereas  in  reality  they  presented 
problems.  They  were  asserted  whereas  they  should  have  been 
presented  as  reasonable  hypotheses  but  subject  to  revision.  Never- 
theless it  seems  indisputable,  even  if  I  should  be  continuing 
diabolically  in  error,  that  the  beginnings  of  our  Languedoc  paint- 
ing can  only  be  explained  through  the  Byzantine  influence,  direct 
or,  more  probably,  filtered  through  Southern  Italy  (Monte 
Casino).  Yet  more  to  the  West,  in  Gascony,  we  owe  to  Spain  the 
essentials  of  the  art  of  Saint-Sever  and  its  surrounding  country. 
But  the  Exhibition  which  was  held  this  year  in  Barcelona,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Juan  Ainaud  de  Lasartc,  produced  rewarding 
information  about  this.  The  contribution  of  Byzantium  to 
French  Romanesque  art  is  of  the  highest  importance,  in  what- 
ever way  it  may  have  reached  us;  and  to  Byzantium  also  (apart 
from  many  other  causes)  is  in  part  due  the  flowering  of  Gothic  in 
France.  It  was  a  flowering  preceded  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  onwards  by  a  series  of  great  Bibles  still  very  little  known 
and  about  which  C.  R.  Dodwell  has  given,  since  the  Romanesque 
Exhibition,  some  very  important  information.  The  fact  that 
certain  of  these  seem  to  have  come  originally  from  the  region 
situated  between  Sens,  Pontigny  (to  where  fled  Thomas  a  Bccket 
and  Stephen  Langton),  and  Paris,  is  certainly  not  without 
significance.  But  all  this  is  still  veiled  in  mystery.  Other  Bibles,  of 
unknown  origin,  now  at  Moulins  and  at  Lyons,  show,  under  a 
French  semblance,  unmistakeable  marks  of  close  and  direct 
contacts  with  the  Byzantine  world. 

With  the  Gothic  Age,  its  rise  and  its  culminating  period,  the 


picture  presented  by  French  painting  is  totally  transformed. 
Now  no  longer  fragmentary  it  is  homogeneous,  centralised. 
Instead  of  importing  it  now  exports.  The  control  passes  from  the 
hands  of  monks  to  those  of  laymen,  to  the  King  first  of  all  and  his 
Court,  to  the  great  art  lovers  and  collectors,  and  gradually  also 
to  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  cultured  officials  who  were,  from  the 
second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  onwards,  to  be  influenced 
by  the  first  Humanist  enquiries. 

Concerning  the  long  period  which  runs  roughly  from  1230  to 
1350,  and  the  Italianism  of  Jean  Pucclle  and  his  followers,  the 
1955  Exhibition  contributed  little  that  was  not  already  known, 
except  perhaps  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  one  great  artistic 
unity  centred  in  Paris  (with  local  modifications :  Arras,  Metz) ; 
although  this  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  which  has  prevailed 
since  the  appearance  of  the  precious  and  praiseworthy  work  of 
Vitzthum.  illumination  is  truly  the  art  of  Paris,  according  to 
Dante's  oft  quoted  words,  which  express  the  precise  truth.  Paris 
dominated  France  and  spread  over  Europe,  until  the  moment 
when  Europe  in  her  turn  flowed  back  over  Paris,  about  the  year 
1400,  and  made  this  city  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  the  so- 
called  international  movement  which,  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  created  modern  painting.  This  was  a  confused  move- 
ment, which  has  been  gradually  made  more  clear  through  the 
work  of  Erwin  Panofsky,  Otto  Pacht,  Rosy  Schilling  and  Millard 
Meiss.  Of  the  three  protagonists  who  have  left  their  imprint  upon 
it,  the  painters  called  de  Boucicault,  de  Rohan  and  de  Bedford  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  brothers  de  Limburg,  whose  brief  and  brilliant 
career  was  more  the  outcome  than  the  inspiration  of  it),  the 
most  active  and  the  one  to  whom  the  movement  owes  its  vigour 
and  impulse,  seems  to  have  been  the  Maitre  de  Bedford,  a  French- 
man or  a  native  of  the  Meuse  region.  We  do  not  know  which,  but 
we  know  that  he  was  the  director  of  an  important  atelier  organ- 
ized on  an  industrial  basis,  in  which  the  two  others  worked, 
possibly  aided  by  the  advice  of  a  lover  of  history  and  of  the  art, 
an  enlightened  bibliophile  such  as  the  Recorder  of  the  Chambres 
des  Comptes,  Jean  Lebeguc.  The  artistic  posterity  of  the  Maitre 
de  Bedford,  who  had  to  follow  his  protector  John  of  Lancaster  to 
Rouen  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  is  considerable. 

In  Paris  itself  it  may  be  that  we  must  assign  to  his  group, 
besides  innumerable  manuscripts  illuminated  by  him  and  his 
helpers  (No.  10),  some  panels  such  as  the  Louvre's  Petite,  Pitie  ronde 
(No.  1  1)  and  others;  and  the  Maitre  de  Bedford  appears  to  have  been 
thus  responsible  for  certain  of  the  oldest  of  our  easel  pictures. 

Are  we  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  tempted  by  attributions  of 
this  kind?  Why  not?  They  arc  no  more  daring  in  the  case  of  the 
Maitre  de  Bedford  than  in  that  of  Fouquet  or  Bourdichon.  Further- 
more it  seems  quite  legitimate  if  not  to  identify  them  as  being  from 
the  same  hand  (who  could  ever  prove  it?)  at  least  to  point  out  the 
close  affinities  between  the  portrait  of  Louis  d'Anjou  and  the 
Hemes  of  Rohan  (affinities  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  manu- 
script): as,  for  example,  between  the  'Man  with  the  Glass  of 
Wine'  in  the  Louvre  (No.  12)  and  the  paintings  of  the  Maitre  de 
Jouvenel  des  Ursins,  an  artist  of  the  entourage  of  Rene  d'Anjou 
(No.  13).  Comparisons  of  this  type  may  turn  out  to  be  very 
fruitful.  Also,  the  study  of  illuminations,  extended  to  include 
that  of  painting  in  general  from  which  indeed  it  cannot  be 
distinguished,  brings  to  this  latter  a  useful  contribution,  in  fact 
an  essential  one.  It  is  necessary  also  to  go  outside  France  itself  to 
get  a  true  idea  of  French  painting.  We  must  study  closely  what 
was  being  painted  outside  our  borders,  and  what  may  easily  have 
come  over  to  us,  in  the  shape  of  men  of  flesh  and  blood  and  not 
merely  'influences',  as  can  be  proved  from  the  accounts  of  Rene 
d'Anjou,  the  subject  of  such  fruitful  research  by  Otto  Pacht.  The 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  France,  so  difficult  and  yet 
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so  rich  in  masterpieces,  is  as  thoroughly  imbued  with  diverse 
influences,  French  or  otherwise,  as  was  the  beginning.  It  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  we  must  study  what  work  may  be 
referred  to  the  entourage  of  Rene  d'Anjou  himself,  or  to  that  of 
Anne  of  Brittany  or  of  Louis  XII  (with  Perreal  and  the  so-called 
'Rouen  painters')  and  to  the  Maitre  de  Moulins  and  the  Maitre  de 
Saint-Gilles  and  to  so  many  other  problems.  Important  research 
has  been  or  is  being  undertaken  in  connection  with  these  arduous 
questions  and  it  is  too  early  to  draw  any  conclusions.  What- 
ever may  come  of  it,  this  research  has  at  least  the  certain  merit  of 
binding  the  history  of  illuminations  to  that  of  independent  paint- 
ting  and  thus  ensuring  a  basis  as  large  and  solid  as  the  monuments 
preserved  in  France  and  beyond  will  permit. 

After  the  struggles  and  the  political  and  military  disasters 
which  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Troycs  in  1420,  Paris  disappears  from 
view.  I  he  beautiful  Gothic  homogeneity,  which  set  store  by  the 
pi  1  mat  \  if  the  capital,  is  dissolved  and  the  best  known  artists 
establish  themselves  with  the  rich  patrons  who  have  settled  into 
their  respective  residences:  the  Maitre  de  Rohan  at  Angers  with 
Yolanda  of  Aragon  and  her  sons;  the  Maitre  de  Bedford  at  Rouen 
with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster;  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  finally 
breaks  away  from  the  French  kingdom,  the  provinces  come  to 
life;  centres  of  art  are  formed  at  Bourges  with  Jean  Colombc 
and  the  painters  of  the  Centre,  at  Tours  with  Fouquet  and  later  on 
with  Bourdichon,  in  the  domains  of  King  Rene  in  Anjou  and  in 
Provence.  The  French  pictorial  scheme  is  again  broken  up  as  it 


w  as  before,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Romanesque  style,  as  the 
consequence  of  an  analagous  collapse  of  the  political  power.  As 
before,  the  fragments  are  independent  and  remain  so  in  spite  of' 
inevitable  contacts  and  exchanges:  Rene  d'Anjou's  painters  are' 
formally  opposed  to  Fouquet  and  his  circle,  and  Colombe  to 
Bourdichon,  although  the  artists  in  the  service  of  the  Cardinal 
d'Amboise  (called  the  'Rouen  painters',  some  of  whom  also; 
worked  for  Anne  of  Brittany)  owe  much  to  both  artists,  buti 
chiefly  to  Colombe.  During  this  stormy  end  of  the  fifteenth' 
century,  which  abounds  with  painters  whom  we  cannot  yet 
place,  these  were  the  artists  who,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the. 
Court,  formed  the  kernel  around  which  eventually  the  School  of 
Fontainebleau  was  to  rise,  thus  ensuring  with  all  its  consequences 
the  reassumption  of  control  by  the  central  power. 

An  exhibition  is  a  rapid  and  summary  survey,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  relations  between  the  various  objects  reveal  their  true, 
significance  and  their  real  proportions.  It  can,  if  it  omits  nothing- 
essential,  trace  the  master  lines  which  are  to  serve  as  the  outlines 
for  more  detailed  work.  It  cannot  itself  enter  into  details  but  it 
can  offer  the  student  the  certainty  of  exact  data.  Like  the  geogra- 
pher, the  archeologist  must  make  use  of  an  aerial  photograph  and 
survey  de  visa  the  ground  upon  which  he  will  work.  The  photo- 
graphs should  be  in  all  respects  correctly  focused,  and  the  crux 
of  the  whole  problem  is  there.  In  the  present  case  the  Bildio- 
theque  Nationale  docs  not  claim  to  have  resolved  it  without 
resort  to  further  appeal. 
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ENGLISH  SECTION 


From  Marco  Zoppo 

Pictures  from  the  Collection  of  the  Earl 


WITH  a  few  exceptions,  which  were  acquired  by  his 
father,  the  pictures  in  Lord  Inchcape's  collection  have  been 
assembled  in  the  last  four  years.  In  view  of  this  short  period  the 
standard  achieved  throughout  the  collection,  much  of  which  is  to 
be  exhibited  for  three  weeks  from  October  20th  at  Messrs. 
Leggatt's,  St.  James's  Street,  London,  is  a  remarkably  high  one. 
Lord  Inchcape's  interests  lie  chiefly  in  landscape  and  portraiture, 
and  many  of  the  pictures  which  he  has  acquired  are  notable  for 
their  combination  of  freedom  of  execution  and  great  technical 
mastery.  This  applies  to  such  outstanding  portraits  as  the  Raeburn 
(No.  3)  and  the  Lawrence  cf  Colonel  Markham  (No.  4),  as  well 
as  to  the  several  scintillating  landscapes,  like  the  Constable 
Hampstead  Heath  (No.  8),  the  Renoir  (No.  12)  and  the  Boudin 
Beach  at  Deauville  (No.  10). 

The  collection  includes  a  small  group  of 'old  masters',  of  which 
the  Marco  Zoppo  Pieta  (No.  1),  with  its  rich  colours  and  simple 
and  rhythmic  composition,  is  the  most  moving.  The  anguish  of 
Mary's  face  contrasts  marvellously  with  the  resigned  expression 
of  the  dead  Christ.  In  contrast  a  Parmagianino  Madonna  and  Child, 
which  was  in  the  Devonshire  Collection,  presents  a  mood  of 
serene  joy,  emphasised  by  the  beautiful  blue  and  yellow  robes  of 
the  Virgin.  Also  from  the  Devonshire  Collection  is  the  rather 
dark  Holy  Family  in  a  Landscape,  attributed  to  Scbastiano  Ricci. 
The  two  remaining  'old  masters'  arc  A  View  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redentore  by  Canaletto,  and  a  lively  canvas  of  Three  Spaniels 
Flushing  a  Covey  of  Partridges  by  Paul  de  Vos. 

The  earliest  of  the  English  pictures  in  the  collection  is  a  placid 
shipping  scene  by  Peter  Monamy.  Of  a  generation  later,  and 
dating  from  the  middle  1750's,  is  the  Suffolk  period  Gains- 
borough, Portrait  of  a  Sportsman  with  a  Gun  and  Two  Dogs  (No.  2). 
With  its  overall  tone  of  reddish  brown  it  provides  a  splendid 
introduction  to  the  much  richer  portraits  which  accompany  it. 
Another  Gainsborough  is  the  large  unfinished  whole-length 
portrait,  begun  in  about  1775,  of  William  Henry,  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  This  was  widely  illustrated  when  it  was  sold  at 
Christie's  in  1958.  Romney  is  represented  by  two  portraits: 
the  lively  and  smiling  Lady  Hamilton  as  Euphfosyne  (No.  7)  and 
the  very  severe  Mrs.  Moody,  which  was  painted  in  1786. 

Outstanding  among  the  portraits  is  that  of  Major  General 
Alexander  Murray  MacGregor  (No.  3),  which,  though  apparently 
unrecorded,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
\  Sir  Henry  Raeburn.  With  its  wonderfully  expressive  face,  and  the 
almost  frightening  skill  with  which  the  uniform  and  the  back- 
ground are  painted,  this  is  understandably  a  picture  that  has  a  place 
of  honour  in  Lord  Inchcape's  London  home.  The  second  Raeburn 
portrait,  that  of  the  architect  Robert  Adam,  shows  him  as  an 
elderly  man  seated  at  a  table  piled  with  books. 

Of  the  three  portraits  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  only  one,  that 
of  Colonel  David  Markham,  is  illustrated  here  (No.  4).  This  was 
shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1796,  the  year  of  the  sitter's 
death.  Almost  equally  forceful  is  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady — believed  to 

1.  Marco  Zoppo.  Pieta,  panel,  17J  «  I2f  ins. 


to  Claude  Monet 

of  Inclicape 

Luke  Herrmann 

he  Miss  Maria  Siddons,  in  which  the  sitter's  shimmering  white 
muslin  dress  is  most  effectively  offset  against  a  dark  bluish-green 
landscape  background.  The  third  Lawrence  portrait  is  believed  to 
be  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  was  painted  in  the  early 
1790's.  Beechey  and  Hoppner  are  the  other  English  portrait 
painters  included  in  the  collection. 

There  are  nine  English  landscape  paintings,  including  two 
watercolours,  of  which  the  earliest  is  an  exceptionally  fine  canvas 
by  William  Hodges,  Calcutta  from  Hoogli  River.  Also  of  outstand- 
ing quality  is  the  well-known  George  Morland  Revenue  Cutter  in 
Chase  of  a  Smuggler  off  the  Isle  of  Wight  (No.  5).  This  was  formerly 
in  the  Collection  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  is  one  of 
several  pictures  in  Lord  Inchcape's  collection  which  have  recently 
returned  to  this  country  from  America.  It  was  painted  in  about 
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2.  Thomas  Gainsborough,  R.A.  Portrait  of  a  Sportsman  with  a  Gun  and  Two  Dogs,  canvas, 
30  X  25|  ins. 

3.  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  R.A.  Portrait  of  Major  General  Alexander  Murray  MacGregor,  canvas, 
36  X  28  ins. 

4.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P. R.A.  Portrait  of  Colonel  David  Markham,  canvas,  49      37  ins. 

5.  George  Morland.  Revenue  Cutter  in  Chase  of  a  Smuggler  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  canvas,  20  X  26  ins. 

6.  Peter  de  Wint.  Partridge  Shooting  (one  of  a  pair),  watercolour,  12J  x  28J  ins. 

7.  George  Romney.  Portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton  as  Euphrosyne,  canvas,  2l£  /  i6|  ins.  (oval). 

8.  John  Constable,  R.A.  Hampstead  Heath,  1827,  canvas,  24J  x  31J  ins. 

9.  Constant  Troyon.  Le  Canal,  canvas,  17J  X  2l|  ins. 


i799_I8oo,  for  the  surgeon  William  Lynn  of  Westminster,  who 
had  put  his  cottage  at  Cowes  at  Morland's  disposal  in  1799.  Two 
London  river  scenes  by  Thomas  Luny  are  dated  1805.  Of  about 
fifteen  years  later  is  the  Crome  Heath  Scene  with  a  Gypsy  Encamp- 
ment, which  was  seen  in  London  some  two  years  ago.  The 
watercolours  are  by  Peter  de  Wint.  Depicting  Partridge  Shooting 
(No.  6)  and  Grouse  Shooting,  they  are  something  of  a  rarity  for 
they  are  probably  the  only  known  pair  of  watercolours  by  him. 

The  two  Constables  are  both  of  Hampstead  Heath.  The 
smaller  is  a  broad  and  wild  scene,  painted  in  about  1823.  The 
second  (No.  8)  is  the  superb  version  painted  for  Mr.  Hebbert  of 
the  composition  well  known  through  the  picture  in  the  Sheep- 
shanks Collection  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  Hebbert  picture  was  shown  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1827,  though  there  must  be  some  doubt  about  this  as 
there  is  equally  good  proof  that  the  Sheepshanks  version  was 
shown  at  the  Academy  in  the  following  year  (Graham  Reynolds, 
Catalogue  of  the  Constable  Collection  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  i960,  pp.  181-2,  No.  301).  There  appears  to  be  a 
confusion  here,  for  it  seems  highly  unlikely  that  Constable  would 
have  shown  two  almost  identical  pictures  in  consecutive  years. 

Clearly  influenced  by  Constable  is  the  Troyon  Le  Canal  (No. 
9),  which  is  dated  i860  and  which  provides  a  worthy  introduction 
to  the  Impressionist  landscapes  in  the  collection.  The  earliest  of 
these,  dated  1872,  is  the  Camille  Pissarro  Pontoise,  Bords  de  VOisc 
(No.  1 1),  which  is  a  most  powerful  canvas  from  this  vital  period 
when  Pissarro  was  poised  on  the  very  brink  of  Impressionism.  Of 
the  following  year  is  the  delicate  Renoir,  The  Country  Road  (No. 
12),  which  was  painted  in  the  company  of  Sisley  and  which 
was  shown  at  the  first  Impressionist  Exhibition  in  1874.  Monet's 
subtle  painting  of  his  house  at  Argentcuil  (reproduced  in  colour 
on  the  cover  of  this  issue)  was  painted  in  about  1875,  and  is  one  of 
several  notable  canvases  that  Monet  painted  in  this  garden. 

Lord  Inchcape's  two  Boudins  provide  a  striking  contrast.  The 
Beach  at  Deauville  (No.  10),  dated  1892,  shows  the  artist  at  his 
brightest  and  most  colourful,  while  the  Tourgeuille  of  the  follow- 
ing year  is  a  darker  and  more  earnest  painting.  Though  the  latest 
paintings  in  the  collection,  they  both  seem  to  have  more  in  com- 
mon with  the  Constables  than  with  the  Impressionist  landscapes. 
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10.  Eugene  Boudin.  The  Beach  at  Deauville,  canvas, 
20      29!,  ins. 

11.  Camille  Pissarro.  Pontoise,  Bords  de  I'Oise, 
canvas,  21J  X  28A  ins. 


12.  Pierre  Auguste  Renoir.  The  Country  Road, 
canvas,  18  x  24I  ins. 


Books  Reviewed 


THE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  THE  GODS : 

By  Andre  Malraux.  Translated  by  Stuart 
Gilbert.  (London:  Seeker  and  Warburg,  i960. 
£7  10s.  net.) 

TH I S  is  an  extraordinary  book  by  a  re- 
markable man,  a  man  whose  reputation  is 
so  considerable  that  criticism  is  almost  presump- 
tuous: yet  'The  Metamorphosis  of  the  Gods', 
though  it  contains  so  much  that  is  perceptive  and 
revealing,  is  not  the  great  work  its  publishers 
claim.  Andre  Malraux's  writing  is  baroque  in 
character,  the  passages  turbulent,  rich  and 
and  crowded,  the  canvas  enormous  and  so  filled 
with  incident  that  sometimes  cohesion  is  lost; 
but  the  images  are  often  intense  and  evocative 
as  with  the  description  of  the  Sphinx  at  Gizeh, 
'where  some  of  the  oldest  figures  in  the  world 
challenge  the  immensity  of  the  desert'. 

The  author  appears  to  have  been  uncertain 
whether  he  intended  to  develop  still  further  the 
theme  of  The  Voices  of  Silence  in  which  he  pre- 
sented his  'Museum  without  Walls',  whose  local 
habitation  is  solely  in  the  mind  of  each  of  us,  and 
in  which  the  great  art  of  Europe  is  but  one  great 
art  among  others;  or  concentrate  on  examining 
the  way  in  which  Europeans  have  sought  an 
answer  to  the  problem  set  them  'by  the  spark  of 
eternity  latent  in  their  being'.  No  sooner  have 
we  tuned  our  minds  to  the  universal  and 
trained  them  to  relate  the  Avignon  Pieta  and 
the  last  Titians,  Moissac,  Ellora  and  Lung-men, 
certain  Mexican,  Nco-Sumerian  and  Egyptian 
statues,  Buddhist  sanctuaries  on  the  Silk  Road 
and  Chartres  (as  well  as  a  good  deal  else  besides), 
than  we  are  involved  in  a  highly  detailed  in- 
vestigation which  begins,  it  is  true,  in  Egypt,  but 
is  thenceforward  confined  to  Europe.  The  aim, 
it  is  stated,  is  neither  to  write  a  history  of  art,  nor 
a  study  of  aesthetics,  but  to  attempt  to  find  the 
significance  of  man's  reaction  to  this  particular 
problem ;  and  a  familiarity  is  assumed  with  a  wide- 
variety  of  objects  that  few  people  will  be 
fortunate  enough  to  possess.  The  truth  is  that 
this  would  have  been  a  better  book  if  it  had  been 
less  diffuse;  perhaps  this  was  the  reason  for  the 
inclusion  of  a  valuable  synopsis,  in  which  can  be 
found  all  that  is  most  important.  The  outcome- 
is  that  few  people  will  read  the  book  from  cover 
to  cover,  and  many  will,  as  a  result,  miss  much 
of  the  greatest  interest.  That  is  deplorable  when 
one  considers  the  breadth  of  learning,  and,  what 
is  even  rarer,  the  deep  understanding  that  is 
revealed.  It  is  difficult  to  think,  for  example,  of 
any  more  perceptive  study  of  Romanesque 
sculpture:  it  should  certainly  be  read  by  anyone 
who  seeks  to  understand  the  marvellous  achieve- 
ments of  late  eleventh-  and  early  twelfth- 
century  French  art  (even  if,  strangely,  M.  Mal- 
raux has  failed  to  mention  Cluniac  Monasticism 
which  was  surely  the  driving  force  behind  the 
movement). 


The  investigation  is  prefaced  by  an  introduc- 
tion full  of  stimulating  ideas  on  the  universal 
theme;  though  we  may  doubt  the  opening 
supposition  that  a  new  age  dawned  and  its 
painting  came  to  birth  somewhere  around  i860. 
A  bold  attempt  is  made  to  discover  what  it  is 
that  is  common  to  all  great  works  of  art  (how 
often  has  such  an  attempt  been  the  downfall  of 
philosophers  and  critics  !)  and  it  is  suggested  that 
a  work  emerges  in  its  time  and  from  its  time,  but 
becomes  a  work  of  art  in  virtue  of  being  outside 
time. 

M.  Malraux  then  traces  man's  attempts  to 
impose  his  own  image  on  the  absolute  from  the 
age  of  Greek  Gods  to  the  moment  when,  in  the 
world  of  the  high  Renaissance,  the  Christian 
artist  dared,  for  the  first  time,  to  pit  the  images  of 
his  dreams  against  those  of  the  world  of  God. 
The  art  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Byzantine 
mosaics,  Romanesque  and  Gothic  sculpture, 
paintings  by  van  Eyck  are  all  considered,  and 
finally  Giotto  'who  brought  to  painting  a  power 
that  was  new  in  Christian  art :  that  of  locating, 
without  sacrilege,  a  sacred  scene  in  a  world 
resembling  the  world  of  men'.  Clearly  this  can 
only  be  a  beginning :  and  we  await  another 
volume  in  which  M.  Malraux  should  surely  take 
the  investigation  beyond  the  shores  of  Europe 
and  make  it  worthy  of  his  'Museum  without 
Walls';  or  is  that  asking  too  much? — N.E. 


ART  DE  FRANCE:  Chief  Editor:  Andre 
Chastel.  (Faris:  I J  Boulevard  St.  Germain. 
60  NF.) 

THIS  is  the  first  issue  of  a  new  art  periodical 
which  is  to  be  published  annually;  and  even 
those  who  feel  that  there  are  already  enough 
publications  of  the  type  will  extend  a  warm 
welcome  to  it.  For  Art  it  Prance  achieves  on  a 
grand  scale  (434  pages)  the  singularly  difficult 
feats  of  being  attractive  to  look  at  and  profitable 
to  read,  of  answering  the  needs  of  the  layman 
and  the  student,  of  being  chic  without  being 
meretricious.  The  fifteen  long  articles  and  sixty- 
three  shorter  notes  are  all  of  excellent  quality; 
the  550  illustrations,  fifty  of  which  are  in  colour, 
arc  outstandingly  good.  Indeed,  the  colour  plates 
of  Merovingian  jewels  and  seventeenth-century 
silver  are  among  the  best  that  the  present 
reviewer  has  ever  seen.  The  first  volume  has 
been  edited  by  Professor  Andre  Chastel  who 
presides  over  a  committee  which  includes 
Messrs.  B.  Dorival,  P.-M.  Duval,  L.  Grodecki, 
J.  Guignard,  M.  Laclotte  and  J.  Thuillier. 

Art  de  France  is  to  be  devoted  to  French  art 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 
Contributions  to  the  first  volume  range  in  date 
from  an  article  on  the  Roufhgnac  and  other  pre- 
historic cave  paintings  to  a  feature  on  such  living 
architects  as  M.  Le  Corbusier  and  M.  Jean 


Fayeton,  covering,  as  a  cynic  might  say,  the  full 
circle  of  French  art.  There  are  articles  and  notes 
on  painting,  stained  glass,  sculpture,  architecture 
and  the  decorative  arts.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
anyone  who  would  fail  to  find  material  of  inter- 
est in  this  'luxueux  album',  as  the  publishers 
term  it. 

Presented  with  such  a  magnificent  feast,  it  is 
difficult  to  single  out  individual  dishes  for 
special  mention  and  praise.  The  volume  opens 
with  an  article  by  Michel  Fleury  and  Albert 
France-Lanord  on  the  treasure  of  Merovingian 
jewels  found  beneath  the  Cathedral  of  Saint- 
Denis  in  1959  and  here  described  for  the  first 
time.  In  the  following  article  Louis  Grodecki 
discusses,  with  his  usual  erudition,  some  icono- 
graphical  problems  posed  by  a  series  of  allegori- 
cal scenes  in  the  stained  glass  windows  of  the 
same  Cathedral.  Early  Gothic  sculptures  at 
Saint-Denis,  Lisieux  and  Chartres  provide  the 
subject  for  a  contribution  from  Willibald 
Saucrlander  who  writes  of  the  influence  of 
antique  art,  especially  engraved  gems,  on 
sculptures  of  the  late  twelfth  and  early  thirteenth 
centuries.  He  examines  a  fountain  recently 
restored  to  its  original  position  in  the  cloister  of 
Saint-Denis  anel  a  carved  stone,  previously 
believed  to  be  of  Renaissance  origin,  which  he- 
reveals  to  have  been  part  of  the  tomb  of  Arnoult, 
abbot  of  Saint-Pere  de  Chartres,  executed  in 
about  1220. 

Two  articles  are  devoted  to  sixteenth-century 
French  painting.  Jacques  Thuillier  assembles  all 
the  known  facts  about  the  mysterious  Felix 
Chresticn,  printing  a  previously  unpublished 
will  and  scrutinizes  the  remarkable  group  of 
paintings  connected  with  his  name.  In  a  shorter 
study,  Sylvie  Beguin  considers  the  group  of 
Fontainebleau  school  paintings  usually  attributed 
to  the  'Maitre  de  Flore',  adding  a  drawing  in  the 
Louvre  to  their  number  and  very  tentatively 
suggesting  that  their  author  may  be  identified  as 
Ruggiero  de  Ruggieri. 

This  issue  of  Art  de  France,  appearing  at  the 
close  of  a  year  which  saw  the  Poussin  and  Louis 
XII  '  Faste  et  Decors  exhibitions,  is  naturally  dom- 
inated by  seventeenth-century  studies,  three  of 
which  are  of  outstanding  importance.  Charles 
Sterling  has  contributed  an  invaluable  monograph 
on  Jean  and  Jacques  Blanchard  with  a  fully  illust- 
rated catalogue  of  all  their  recorded  works, 
many  of  which  are  now  known  only  from  en- 
gravings. This  long  article  includes  numerous 
discoveries  and  will  prove  of  great  interest  to  all 
students  of  seventeenth-century  painting.  Denis 
Mahon  has  written  some  carefully  considered 
Reflexions  sur  les  Paysages  de  Poussin,  contrasting 
his  'noble'  with  his  'poetic'  landscapes  and  con- 
sidering the  complicated  problem  of  their 
chronological  sequence.  This  seems  to  be  the 
final  statement  of  Mr.  Mahon's  characteristically 
modest  and  scholarly  opinions  on  Poussin  which 
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aroused  such  a  storm  of  odium  academician  and 
offended  dignity  in  Portman  Square  and  en- 
livened the  pages  of  the  Burlington  Magazine  for 
a  brief  spell  last  winter.  The  famous  grotto  of 
Thetis  at  Versailles  forms  the  subject  of  a 
thorough  and  amply  documented  article  by 
Lihanc  Langc  who  examines  the  iconographical 
programme,  authorship  and  date  of  this  very 
important  building  and  group  of  statues.  There 
arc  also  some  shorter  seventeenth-century 
studies  devoted  to  a  group  of  previously  un- 
published projects  for  the  chapel  at  Versailles 
(by  Michel  Petzet),  rwo  unrecorded  paintings  by 
Vouet  (by  Andreina  Griseri),  and  a  new  painting 
of  the  entombment  by  the  Le  Nain  brothers  (by 
lacques  Thuillier). 

Pierre  Verlet  devotes  a  very  interesting  article 
to  reconstructing  the  boudoir  of  Marie  Antoin- 
ette at  Fontainebleau — one  of  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  schemes  of  early  neoclassical 
interior  decoration.  There  is  an  article  by 
Michel  Alpatov  on  a  painting  by  Corot  in  the 
Puschkin  Museum.  Other  contributions  are 
devoted  to  the  twentieth  century.  Outstanding 
among  them  is  an  account  of  the  Maison  Cubiste 
exhibited  in  the  Salon  d'Automne  in  1912, 
described  in  detail  by  Maric-Noclle  Pradel. 
There  is  also  an  excellent  and  especially  well 
illustrated  article  by  Andre  Chastel  on  Nicholas 
de  Stael  at  Menerbcs. — C.R.I. 


FITZ  WILLIAM  MUSEUM,  CAM- 
BRIDGE, CATALOGUE  OF  PAINT- 
INGS: Vol.  I.  (London:  A.  Zwemmer  Ltd., 
27s.  6d.  net  (paper  bound),  35s.  net  (cloth 
bound).) 

THE  last  complete  catalogue  of  paintings  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  was  that  com- 
piled by  F.  R.  Earp  and  published  in  1902.  It 
accounted  for  579  paintings.  In  the  space  of 
nearly  sixty  years  the  collection  has  been 
augmented  by  a  further  269  paintings,  some  of 
them  works  of  outstanding  importance.  A 
particularly  warm  welcome  will  therefore  be 
extended  to  the  three  volumes  of  the  new  cata- 
logue which  has  been  awaited  with  some  impa- 
tience but  has  now  begun  to  appear. 

The  first  volume  of  this  catalogue  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Goodison  (the  general  editor),  Dr. 
1 1.  Gerson,  and  Mr.  Denys  Sutton,  and  accounts 
for  some  four  hundred  paintings  by  artists  of  the 
Dutch,  Flemish,  German  and  Spanish  schools.  It 
contains  all  the  essential  information  about  these 
works.  Particularly  praiseworthy  arc  the  accounts 
of  provenance,  the  unusually  full  lists  of  asso- 
ciated works  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  Dutch 
school,  and  tlv;  topographical  notes  on  the  land- 
scapes, especially  those  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  French  school.  There  are  indexes  of  sub- 
jects and  previous  owners.  The  213  illustrations 
in  photogravure  might  with  advantage  have 
been  both  larger  and  clearer,  but  otherwise  only 
the  most  c  aptious  of  critics  could  find  fault  with 
this  excellent  and  scholarly  production. 

Paintings  of  the  Low  Countries  predominate, 
at  least  numerically,  in  this  volume  of  the  cata- 
logue. A  few  of  them  were  included  in  the 
bequest  of  the  founder,  the  7th  Viscount  Fitz- 


william who  was  descended  on  his  mother's  side 
from  a  Dutchman  who  came  to  England  in  the 
days  of  William  III.  They  include  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  of  the  Museum,  Rembrandt's 
glittering  Portrait  of  a  Man  in  Military  Costume, 
besides  such  notable  works  as  the  early  sixteenth- 
century  Flemish  Annunciation  (formerly  ascribed 
to  Herri  met  de  Bles),  a  little  scene  by  Adriaen 
van  Ostade,  A  Painter  and  His  Family  and  two 
other  characteristic  works  by  Jan  Steen,  the 
fascinating  view  of  the  Campo  Vaccino  and  two 
little  history  pieces  by  Herman  van  Swanevelt, 
and  an  interior  by  David  Teniers  II.  Many  small 
cabinet  pieces,  of  the  type  so  much  in  vogue  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  were  added  to  the 
collection  by  the  bequest  of  Daniel  Mesman  in 
1 834,  notably  the  exquisite  little  male  portrait  by 
Gerrit  Don  and  three  landscapes  by  van  Goyen. 
Another  important  bequest  was  that  of  the  Rev. 
R.  E.  Kerrich  in  1873  which  brought  to  the 
Fitzwilliam  the  lovely  Virgin  and  Child  by  Joos 
van  de  Cleve  and  the  fascinating  series  of 
grisaille  sketches  by  Rubens  (Dr.  Gerson  accepts 
the  sometimes  disputed  attribution  of  the  latter). 
Among  other  notable  Dutch  pictures  there  is  a 
magnificent  late  Frans  Hals  portrait,  Maerten 
van  Heemskerck's  fascinating  self-portrait  with 
the  Colosseum  in  the  background,  and  the 
Jacob  van  Ruisdael  View  on  the  Amstel  with  its 
fluffy  cumulus  clouds.  Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  pretty  La  Liseuse  by  the  Belgian 
Alfred  Stevens,  an  artist  whodeservesmoreatten- 
tion  than  he  has  been  afforded  in  recent  years. 

Apart  from  the  charming  Par  une  tendrc 
Chansonette  ...  by  Lancret,  included  in  the 
founder's  bequest,  most  of  the  better  French 
pictures  in  the  collection  have  been  acquired  in 
the  past  sixty  years  and  are  catalogued  for  the 
first  time  in  this  volume.  They  include  The 
Reader  which  appears  to  be  a  joint  work  by 
Marguerite  Gerard  and  Fragonard,  three  studies 
and  a  lovely  Odalisque  by  Delacroix,  three  Corot 
landscapes  and  the  beautiful  La  Ronde  Enjantine 
by  Courbet.  Among  later  nineteenth-century 
pictures  there  are  two  Renoirs,  including  the 
landscape  Le  Coup  de  Vent,  a  Degas,  a  Monet, 
two  Cczanncs  and  a  very  interesting  early 
Gauguin,  painted  before  the  artist  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  Impressionists.  Twentieth- 
century  paintings  include  three  Bonnards,  a 
Matisse  and  two  Vuillards,  one  of  which  shows 
an  Interior  with  a  Lady  and  a  Dog,  the  lady  being 
the  present  Duchess  of  Scrmoncta. — H.H. 


ENGLISH  MONASTERIES  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES:  By  G.  H.  Cook.  (London: 
Phoenix  House,  36s.  net.) 

WITH  this  volume  Mr.  Cook  completes  his 
tremendous  survey,  over  3  50,000  words  long,  of 
the  church  buildings  of  England  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  has  fallen  to  the  present  reviewer  to 
write  about  all  four  as  they  have  appeared,  and  a 
few  general  observations  about  the  whole  series 
may  therefore  not  be  out  of  place.  For  several 
reasons  these  books  do  not  make  a  wholly 
favourable  first  impression:  one  may  easily  be 
put  off"  by  their  solidity  both  of  subject-matter 
and  of  presentation,  by  their  general  unconcern 


with  aesthetic  merit,  and  by  the  shortcomings  of 
their  illustrations.  Nevertheless,  they  'wear'  very 
well.  Several  years  of  increasing  familiarity  have 
shown  that  they  are  usually  reliable,  that  they 
are  easy  to  use  as  works  of  reference,  and  that 
their  range  of  learning  is  remarkable:  indeed, 
there  is  now  probably  hardly  anyone  who 
knows  so  much  as  Mr.  Cook  about  the  archi- 
tecture and  daily  use  of  English  mediaeval 
church  buildings  of  every  kind.  These  arc- 
sterling  merits;  and  the  four  volumes,  which  arc- 
not  unduly  expensive,  should  find  a  place  in 
every  good  public  library. 

In  the  present  book  Mr.  Cook  is  concerned 
with  the  monastic  foundations,  including  the 
canons  Regular  (the  Augustinians  had  more 
churches  in  England  than  any  other  Order  except 
the  Benedictines),  with  the  Knights  Templars 
and  Hospitallers,  the  friars  and  the  nuns.  The 
rules,  practices  and  day-to-day  life  of  each  Order 
are  described  with  the  author's  usual  thorough- 
ness, together  with  a  survey  of  its  principal 
buildings,  both  vanished  and  surviving.  For  this 
the  inclusion  of  over  fifty  plans  is  a  help.  Very 
impressive  is  the  picture  of  the  monasteries  per- 
forming some  of  the  most  intelligent  secular 
functions  of  their  age:  not  merely  the  cultural 
and  literary  activities,  the  writing  of  chronicles 
and  histories  and  so  on,  which  are  fairly 
familiar,  but  also  such  tasks  as  estate  manage- 
ment, water  supply,  drainage,  forestry,  farming, 
and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  sheep  and  (at  Jervaulx) 
horses.  It  was  indeed  a  disaster  when,  with  the 
immense  multiplication  of  chantry  endow- 
ments in  the  fourteenth  century,  their  activities 
were  partly  deflected  from  such  useful  and 
productive  undertakings  to  the  senseless  chanting 
of  masses  for  the  souls  of  well-to-do  departed, 
one  of  the  most  unattractive  and  anti-social 
manifestations  of  the  religious  impulse  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  story  of  the  monasteries  is  the  usual  one, 
common  to  almost  every  human  institution. 
The  inception  takes  place  in  a  fine  flourish  of 
idealism,  but  before  very  long  the  people  at  the 
top  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  feather  their 
own  nests  at  the  expense  (literally,  in  this 
instance)  of  the  rest.  Thus,  although  'the  Mon- 
astic Rule  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  the 
common  life',  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth- 
century  abbots  were  already  living  apart.  Even 
allowing  for  the  obligation,  no  doubt  sometimes 
irksome,  of  receiving  distinguished  guests,  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  sheer  magnificence 
of  the  houses  of  some  of  the  abbots  and  priors  of 
the  later  Middle  Ages,  with  their  excellent 
amenities  and  ample  tables  and  large  staffs  of 
servants,  all  paid  for  by  the  establishment.  Of 
life  below  the  high  table,  so  to  speak,  Mr.  Cook 
is  able  to  provide  some  entertaining  glimpses. 
We  read  of  a  nun  complaining  of  the  poor 
quality  of  the  beer  and  of  others  being  frowned 
upon  for  keeping  dogs,  rabbits  and  monkeys. 
No  Knight  Templar  might  halloo  to  dogs,  nor 
laugh  immoderately.  Monks  were  not  to  wipe 
their  noses  on  the  napkins  (at  least  they  had 
napkins)  nor  crack  nuts  loudly  with  their  teeth. 
Observation  of  the  rule  of  silence  had  its  lighter 
side  too:  at  Syon  'a  sister  who  wanted  fish 
wagged  her  hands  sideways  "in  manere  of  a 
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fissh  taill";  she  who  needed  mustard  held 
her  nose  in  the  fist  of  her  right  hand  and  rub- 
bed it;  and,  for  salt,  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand  were  "filippcd"  over  the  left 
thumb'. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  how  the  task  of  suppressing  the 
monasteries,  some  650  of  them,  was  carried  out 
and  of  what  happened  to  the  people  involved. 
Siime  suffered,  but  many  found  opportunities 
for  useful  work  as  parish  priests,  a  few  becoming 
bishops.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Cook's  most  interest- 
ing chapters.  One  would  like  to  be  able  to 
write  with  equal  approval  about  the  46  plates; 
but  these,  with  their  lack  of  tone  contrasts,  cold 
white  skies  and,  in  some  instances,  disconcerting 
shadows,  are  as  austerely  uninviting  as  in  the 
other  books  in  this  series.  Nor  are  they  up-to- 
date.  The  Temple  Church,  the  London  church 
of  the  Austin  Friars  and  Builduas  Abbey  have 
not  for  twenty  years  looked  as  they  are  here 
shown.  Old  photographs  may  have  been  pre- 
ferred deliberately,  but  if  so  this  should  have 
been  indicated  in  the  captions.  The  figures  in  the 
view  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  gatehouse  and  the 
glimpse  of  the  forty-year  old  car  in  the  fore- 
ground are  at  least  good  for  a  smile,  however 
irrelevant. — A.C-T. 


MODERN  PAINTING  FROM  MANET 
TO  MONDRIAN:  By  Joseph-Emile  Muller, 
translated  by  Betty  Forster.  (London: 
Methuen.  £\  4s.  net.) 

IF  one  were  seriously  to  criticise  this  book  it 
would  be  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin  and 
where  to  end.  The  title,  'Modem  Painting  from 
Manet  to  Mondrian',  which  is  most  subtly 
illustrated  on  the  excellently  designed  dust 
Jacket,  makes  a  bold  claim,  and  it  is  a  claim  to 
which  the  book  does  not  do  justice.  However, 
surprisingly  many  aspects  of  painting  during  this 
period  are  touched  upon  and  illustrated,  the  bias 
being  very  much  towards  France.  The  main 
point  of  this  very  handsome  book  lies,  of  course, 
in  the  illustrations,  which  comprise  no  in  full 
colour  and  10  of  drawings  in  black  and  white. 
Though  some  of  the  colour  plates  are  rather 
small,  the  standard  of  reproduction  is  good,  and 
there  is  much  pleasure  to  be  found  in  browsing 
through  these  illustrations.  For  the  more 
thorough  and  critical  reader  this  pleasure  will 
quickly  be  tempered  by  dipping  into  the  text, 
for  here  there  are  many  generalisations  to  disa- 
gree with,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the 
Introduction. — L.H. 


HISTOIRE  DU  PALAIS  ET  DU  MUSEE 
DU  LOUVRE.  LA  SALLE  DES 
CARYATIDES.  LES  SALLES  DES 
ANTIQUITESGRECQUES:  By  Christiane 
Aulanier.  (Paris :  Editions  des  musees  nationaux. 
129  pages  and  86  engravings.) 

MLLE  AULANIER  is  continuing  the  publica- 
tion of  her  remarkable  history  of  the  Louvre 
Palace.  In  the  volume  which  has  recently 
appeared  she  deals  with  the  oldest  room  in  the 


Louvre  as  it  exists  today,  the  Salle  des  Caryatides. 
This  was  begun  during  the  reign  of  Francois  I  in 
1546  and  completed  under  Henri  II  in  1553.  The 
architect  was  the  famous  Pierre  Lescot,  Seigneur 
de  Clagny,  Abbe  de  Clermont,  'Counsellor  and 
Almoner  in  Ordinary  to  the  King,  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  buildings'.  It  was  built  upon  the 
foundations  of  the  original  feudal  chateau,  and  it 
had  a  ceiling  with  exposed  beams  which,  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  was  replaced  by  the 
stone  vaulting  we  see  today,  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  Jacques  Lemercier.  In  1550  Jean  Goujon 
was  commissioned  to  construct  the  Tribune  des 
Musiciens,  or  Tribune  des  Caryatides. 

The  Salle  des  Caryatides,  then  called  the  Salle 
des  Fetes  or  Ballroom,  was  inaugurated  on  19th 
April  1558  for  the  marriage  between  Queen 
Marie  Stuart  and  the  Dauphin  Francois,  later  to 
become  Francois  II.  On  iothjune  1559  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  great  Ball  given  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  de  Valois,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henri  II,  married  by  proxy  to 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  widowed  by  the  death  of  Mary 
Tudor,  Queen  of  England. 

Between  the  15th  and  1 8th  June,  1572,  other 
celebrations  took  place  here,  when  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  Queen  Elizabeth's  envoy,  came  to  sign 
a  military  alliance  and  a  commercial  pact  with 
France.  On  28th  February,  1585,  a  great  banquet 
was  given  here  in  honour  of  the  Ambassadors 
from  Great  Britain  after  Henri  III  had  been 
officially  invested  with  the  insignia  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  which  Queen  Elizabeth  had  sent 
to  him  by  the  hand  of  Lord  Derby. 

The  body  of  Henri  IV  lay  in  state  in  the  Salle 
des  Caryatides  from  1st  June  until  21st  June,  1610. 
Here,  on  24th  October,  1658  Moliere  for  the  first 
time  played  before  the  King,  Louis  XIV.  The 
programme  included  Nicomede  by  Comcille  and 
the  Docteur  Anwurcux,  the  text  of  which  has 
never  been  rediscovered. 

When  Louis  XIV  ceased  to  occupy  the  Louvre 
the  Salle  des  Caryatides  became,  from  1692  until  the 
Revolution,  the  Salic  des  Antiques  du  Roi;  from 
1796  to  1806  it  was  the  scene  for  the  public 
meetings  of  the  Institut  de  France.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  here  made  a  member  of  the 
Acadeinie  des  Sciences,  on  9th  January,  1798. 

When  the  Institut  was  installed  in  the  building 
which  had  housed  the  College  des  Quatre-Nations, 
the  Salle  was  given  back  to  the  Louvre,  which 
had  been  founded  in  1793.  The  architects  Percier 
and  Fontaine  caused  the  ornamental  sculptures 
to  be  completed  and  added  a  chimneypiece 
which  they  adorned  with  two  figures  by  Jean 
Goujon  which  had  been  rediscovered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  almost 
completely  restored  by  the  sculptor  Bernard 
Lange.  The  Hall  was  intended  to  hold  ancient 
sculpture  and  was  inaugurated  in  June  181 1, 
under  the  name  of  the  Salle  des  Fleuves,  the 
statues  of  the  Nile  and  Tiber  being  exhibited 
there.  Since  181 5  it  has  been  called  the  Salle  des 
Caryatides.  Finally,  we  must  record  that  on  10th 
April,  1957  it  provided  the  setting  for  the 
banquet  given  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

The  collections  of  ancient  sculpture  occupy 
not  only  the  Salle  des  Caryatides  but  also  the 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  southern  wing 


of  the  Old  Louvre,  which  overlooks  the  square 
courtyard  or  the  Garden  of  the  Infanta,  and 
which  was  begun  by  Pierre  Lescot  under  Henri 
II.  These  rooms  used  to  be  reserved  for  the 
Queen  Mothers.  Between  1613  and  1625  they 
they  were  occupied  by  Maria  de'Mcdici,  widow 
of  Henri  IV  and  the  mother  of  Hcnriette  de- 
France  who  married  King  Charles  I  of  England. 
This  Queen  of  England  spent  her  childhood  and 
youth  in  these  apartments.  When  in  exile  she 
returned  to  them  again  and  lived  here  from  1644 
to  1649.  Anne  of  Austria  resided  here  during  the 
winter  between  1653  and  1656,  and  on  27th 
January,  1655,  in  the  presence  of  Henriette  de 
France,  she  gave  a  Ball  followed  by  a  Ballet  in 
which  King  Louis  XIV,  the  Duke  of  York  and 
some  of  the  Court  ladies  took  part. 

During  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Apartment  of  the  Queen  Mother  was  used 
for  various  purposes.  From  1712  to  1721  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Acadeinie  de  Peinture  ct  de 
Sculpture,  then  by  the  Infanta  Maria-Anna 
Vittoria,  betrothed  to  the  young  King  Louis 
XV,  and  later  on  by  various  notabilities,  among 
whom  was  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan.  The  Halls  of 
Ancient  Sculpture  were  inaugurated  between  the 
years  181 5  and  181 8. — Ch.B. 


LES  PORCELAINES  DE  TOURNAI  DU 
MUSEE  DE  MARIEMONT:  By  Christiane 
Deroubaix.  (Brussels  (1958),  271  pp.,  68 
Plates,  of  which  12  in  colour.) 

Musec  de  Mariemont,  GUIDE  ILLUSTRE. 
IV.  LA  PORCELAINE  DE  TOURNAI, 

Gembloux  (1959),  64  pp.,  18  monochrome 
and  6  Colour  Plates. 

Musees  Royaux  d'Art  ct  d'Histoirc,  Brussels, 
PORCELAINES    DE    TOURNAI:  By 

A.-M.  Marien-Dugardin.  (Antwerp  (1959), 
190  pp.  with  180  figures  in  the  text.) 

TOURNAI  porcelain  has  special  interest  for 
English  connoisseurs,  for  reasons  which  will 
appear,  and  nobody  can  complain  that  it  has 
been  ill-served  in  ceramic  literature.  E.  Soil  de 
Moriame's  two  books  Recherches  stir  les  anciennes 
Porcelaines  de  Tournay  (1883)  and  Les  Porcelaincs 
de  Tournay  (1910)  were  followed  by  his  work  in 
collaboration  with  L.  Dclplacc-de-Formanoir, 
La  Manufacture  imperiale  et  royale  de  porcelaiue  de 
Tournay  (1937).  In  these  three  works  appeared 
not  only  a  great  deal  of  material  from  the 
Tournai  archives  (largely  destroyed  during  the 
second  world  war)  but  a  rich  fund  of  illustrations 
representing  almost  every  kind  of  Tournai 
porcelain.  Soil's  own  collection  provided  the  basis 
of  the  great  assemblage  of  Tournai  porcelain 
formed  by  Raoul  Warocque  which  is  the  subject 
of  Mile.  Deroubaix'  book.  The  author  has  not 
substantially  altered  the  main  lines  of  the  subject 
laid  down  by  Soil, and  thearchival  material  which 
might  have  substantiated  any  such  alteration  is  in 
any  case  missing,  but  she  has  contrived  to  supple- 
ment his  work  in  some  particulars. 

Already,  in  1935,  H.  Nicaise  had  been  able  to 
point  to  the  similarities  between  Tournai  and 
Chelsea-Derby  porcelain  figures,  and  to  suggest 
that  the  modeller  Gauron,  known  to  have  been 
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at  both  Touniai  and  Chelsea,  was  responsible  for 
these.  Since  that  day,  evidence  has  multiplied 
to  show  that  there  was  a  persistent  traffic  of 
work-people  between  the  two  factories,  chiefly 
from  the  former  to  the  latter.  Of  these,  by  far 
the  most  important  was  Joseph  Duvivier 
(Mile.  Deroubaix  has  established  incidentally 
that  his  Christian  names  were  Michel-Joseph  and 
not  Henri-Joseph),  who  almost  certainly  brought 
with  him  from  Chelsea  landscape-painting  with 
figures  and  ruins  in  purple  camaieu  (of  which 
style  he  was  Toumai's  most  brilliant  exponent), 
'exotic'  bird-painting,  and  the  rarer  'Fable'  sub- 
jects. Joseph  Willems,  had  he  lived  longer, 
might  well  have  exerted  a  similar  influence  on 
the  Touniai  modelling  (see  The  Connoisseur 
May,  i960). 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mile.  Deroubaix  does 
not  devote  a  more  coherent  discussion  to  this 
interdependence;  for  the  Chelsea  influence  is 
perhaps  the  single  most  important  element  in  the 
Toumai  style  after  1762  3  until  about  1780. 
Most  of  the  facts  are  to  be  found  in  her  book,  but 
are  scattered  through  its  different  sections  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  difficult  to  view  them  as  a  whole. 
A  tendency  to  fragmentation,  indeed,  is  perhaps 
the  worst  fault  in  this  otherwise  excellent  book, 
with  its  conscientious  assemblage  of  the  known 
facts  and  detailed,  well-illustrated  catalogue  of 
the  two  thousand-odd  pieces  in  the  unrivalled 
Maricmont  Collection. 

The  Guide  Illustre  of  the  same  museum,  com- 
piled by  Madame  Faidcr-Fcytmans,  its  Con- 
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servateur,  covers  in  a  very  much  condensed  form 
the  ground  already  traversed  by  Mile. 
Deroubaix  in  the  larger  work.  This  is  neverthe- 
less a  handy  and  succinct  guide,  amply  illust- 
rated, not  only  to  the  Mariemont  Collection  but 
to  the  whole  subject. 

Mile.  Marien-Dugardin's  little  book  performs 
a  similar  function  for  the  great  collection 
ot  Touniai  porcelain  in  the  Musees  Royaux 
d'Art  et  d'Histoire  at  Brussels.  A  brief  intro- 
duction of  half-a-dozen  pages  is  followed  by  a 
most  useful  8-page  summary  of  the  shapes  and 
marks  used  at  the  factory.  Finally,  there  is  a 
catalogue,  running  to  163  pages,  of  the  collec- 
tion, illustrated  by  1 80  small  but  clear  figures  in 
the  text,  the  whole  a  most  useful  work  of 
reference.— R.J. C. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  FRANCE:  Introduc- 
tion by  Rene  Huyghe.  Text  and  notes  by 
Francois  Cali.  (London :  Thames  &:  Hudson, 
£4  4s.  net.) 

FOR  those  who  like  expensive  picture  books 
this  volume  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
library,  in  spite  of  its  inordinate  bulk  and  un- 
attractive paper.  It  is  one  of  those  books  that  are 
published  because  volumes  filled  with  photo- 
graphs sell  well;  and  if  there  is  an  introduction 
by  a  distinguished  French  Academician — how- 
ever unrelated  to  what  follows  it  may  be — 
so  much  the  better.  M.  Huyghe  concludes  his 
introduction  with  the  weighty  words:  'In  this 
changed  and  ever  changing  universe,  battered 
by  huge,  as  yet  unharnessed  powers,  it  is 
France's  duty  and  perhaps  her  mission  to  pre- 
serve a  senseof  man'sdignity  andrights.  For  with- 
out the  cult  of  intellectual,  moral  and  emotional 
values  which  bred  her  own  greatness,  there 
would  be  no  just  balance  for  humanity'.  How 
magnificent ! — but  one  is  left  painfully  aware 
that  man's  dignity  and  rights  have  not  always 
been  preserved  in  the  France  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  Republics. 

One  turns,  therefore  with  certain  curiosity  to 
discover  how  the  French  nation  is  presented,  a 
nation  which  M.  Huyghe  believes  particularly 
well  qualified,  with  her  genius  for  reconcilia- 
tion, to  establish  some  kind  of  equilibrium 
between  the  past  and  those  who  reject  all 
tradition.  If  this  theme  had  been  developed  what 
an  interesting  book  this  might  have  been;  tor 
though  one  may  fear  that  the  political  problems 
of  the  age  may  strain  these  qualities  to  breaking 
point,  there  is  reason  enough  in  the  history  of 
French  art  to  encourage  one,  in  this  field,  to 
share  at  least  some  of  the  author's  optimism. 

However,  the  introduction  by  M.  Huyghe 
bears  little  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  book  for 
which  Francois  Cali  is  responsible,  and  in  the 
pages  that  follow  no  attempt  is  made  to  present 
a  comprehensive  picture  of  French  achievement, 
artistic  or  otherwise,  and  the  brilliant  and  original 
developments  of  the  last  hundred  years  are 
ignored.  In  his  introduction  M.  Huyghe  cites,  as 
evidence  of  French  genius  in  recent  times, 
such  varied  works  as  the  Galerie  des  Machines, 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  Impressionism,  Fauvism, 
Cubism,  and  other  isms  of  modem  art.  Le 


Corbusier's  church  at  Ronchamp,  andGuillaumc 
Gillet's  at  Royan.  One  looks  hopefully  for 
photographs  and  commentaries  of  these  ex- 
amples of  creative  activity,  but  one  looks  in 
vain. 

The  illustrations  are  divided  into  seven  sec- 
tions, each  with  a  learned  and  informative  com- 
mentary :  these  sections  pass  from  The  France  of 
Fable  to  Les  Grands  Siecles  and  then  they  end,  the 
whole  being  rounded  off"  with  The  Face  of  France. 
We  find  no  vision  of  the  country  as  it  is,  with 
its  peasants  and  industrial  masses,  its  army  and  its 
politicians,  its  great  works  of  art  and  smoky 
industrial  cities:  this  is  a  land  that  never  stepped 
beyond  the  Revolution.  It  is  all  extremely 
decorative  and  many  of  the  photographs  are  ex- 
cellent as  nostalgic  reminders  of  long  forgotten 
picnics;  but  as  a  picture  of  France,  or  of  French 
Wonders,  it  is  sadly  incomplete. 

However,  all  these  criticisms  are  anticipated 
by  the  author  in  the  final  pages  of  the  book.  The 
France  here  presented  is,  it  is  admitted,  'all 
artificiality  ...  a  countryside  of  holidays  and 
picture  postcards .  .  .  foreign  to  the  peasants  who 
actually  live  in  it  .  .  .  the  creation  and  toy  of 
over-mechanised  office  workers  seeking  an 
escape  ...  a  summer  sentimentality  ...  a  dream'; 
and  the  aim  is  'to  capture  some  part  of  that  dream 
for  the  benefit  of  town  dwellers  hemmed  in  by 
an  urban  civilization  which  seems  to  have 
reached  bursting  point'.  If  that  was  the  purpose, 
the  book  must  be  accounted  a  success,  although 
the  introduction  is  out  of  place  and  whets  our 
appetite  for  better  things:  while  at  four  guineas 
the  dream  may  be  considered  somewhat  ex- 
pensive.— N.E. 


TELE  ART  OF  THE  T'ANG  POTTER:  By 

Mario  Prodan  186  pages,  154  plates.  (34 
colour.)  (London:  Thames  and  Hudson,  1961 
(10  x  12A  ins.)  jT6  6s.  net). 

THE  demand  for  books  on  Chinese  ceramics 
appears  to  be  unlimited.  In  this  one  we  have 
plenty  of  illustration,  which  in  fact  forms  a 
major  part  of  the  book;  they  are  twopence 
coloured  and  penny  plain,  both  for  the  price  of 
the  twopence  coloured.  Whether  this  book  will 
satisfy  the  demand  for  material  on  this  period 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
illustrations  are  useful  and  interesting,  many 
new  and  unfamiliar  examples  of  the  potter's  art 
being  included.  Among  the  black  and  white 
plates  are  some  very  dramatic  views  of  familiar 
objects,  and  the  extraordinary  viewr  of  the  blue 
and  white  glazed  horse  in  the  British  Museum 
impressed  by  its  originality. 

Originality,  indeed,  appears  much  sought 
after  by  the  author,  and  his  chapter  headings, 
which  promise  great  things,  live  up  to  their 
promise;  although  not  always  in  the  way  one 
would  expect.  Particularly  intriguing  are  his 
views  on  the  factors  determining  form,  given  in 
the  chapter  on  'Origins'  and  not  as  one  might 
reasonably  expect  in  that  devoted  to  the  'Con- 
summation of  "organic"  form".  He  writes  on  these 
factors  that:  'One  is,  of  course,  that  human 
element  which  we  have  tried  to  describe  earlier; 
the  urge  towards  self-expression,  or  the  artistic 
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will.  This  wc  will  classify  as  the  first  factor, 
because  were  not  the  artistic  will  more  import- 
ant than  other  factors  in  the  production  of  any 
utensil,  then  utensils  would  be  alike  everywhere; 
and  because  if  we  identify  the  particular  artistic- 
will  of  the  Chinese  with  the  "organic  intent"  we 
have  just  spoken  of  we  will  readily  see  how 
amply  it  overcomes  the  next  two  factors  which 
are:  the  nature  of  the  material  the  craftsman 
works  with  and  the  use  for  which  the  vessel  is 
intended.'  On  the  actual  development  of  form, 
in  the  same  chapter,  there  are  some  arresting 
passages  such  as  the  assumption  that  'forms  that 
begin  as  square,  like  the  bronze  hu  of  the  Han 
period,  and  end  after  acquiring  ever  more  sides,  as 
fluted  rotundities  in  the  Sung  Dynasty'  (the  italics 
arc  your  reviewer's).  This  is  very  daring,  especi- 
ally when  we  remember  that  most  liu  were 
circular  or  elliptical  in  horizontal  section,  and 
that  square  ones  turn  up  again  in  Kuan  wares  in 
the  Sung  Dynasty  alongside  'fluted  rotundities' 
in  other  wares  in  the  same  period. 

Most  writers  on  Chinese  art  tend  to  deal 
briefly  with  the  history.  Not  so  Mr.  Prodan.  We 
have  plenty  of  it  and  enthralling  stuff  it  is;  but 
Mr.  Prodan  appears  to  have  been  captivated  by 
what  can  only  be  called  the  romance  of  Chinese 
history.  Unfortunately  his  discussion  of  the 
technological  aspects  of  his  subject  is  equally 
romantic.  'Slip'  is  not  just  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
water,  nor  was  it  ever  applied  to  Ytieh,  though  it 
does  occur  on  some  of  the  white  porcellanous 
wares,  to  mention  only  one  point  upon  which 
disagreement  is  inevitable. 

Your  reviewer  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
deep  depression  after  reading  this  book,  and  not 
solely  on  account  of  the  content.  I  never  feel 
that  the  combination  of  contrasty  black  and 
white  illustration,  without  margins,  with  a 
buff  toned  paper  is  satisfactory.  Moreover  I  am 
not  a  lover  of  fore-edge  margins  three  inches 
wide,  with  a  spine  margin  of  only  three  quarters 
of  an  inch;  it  is  unsettling. — M.M. 


MINIATURE  PAINTINGS  FROM  THE 
SRI  MOTICHAND  KHAJANCHI 
COLLECTION:  By  Karl  Khandalavala, 
Moti  Chandra  and  Pramod  Chandra.  64  pp. 
plates  8  (colour)  117  (monochrome).  (New 
Delhi:  Lalit  Kala  Akademi.  Rupees  25.) 

DURING  recent  years,  two  private  collections 
of  Indian  miniature  paintings  have  aroused 
widespread  interest.  The  first  is  owned  by  Mr. 
Gopi  Krishna  Kanoria  of  Calcutta  who  supplied 
the  series  of  masterpieces  which  comprised  the 
Arts  Council  exhibition,  Indian  Paintings  from 
Rajasthan,  held  in  London  in  1957.  This  exhibi- 
tion opened  British  and  American  eyes  to  the 
many  subtleties  of  Rajasthani  painting  and 
marked  an  important  stage  in  the  process  of 
familiarising  the  West  with  this  invigorating 
aspect  of  the  Indian  genius. 

The  second  private  collection  is  owned  by 
Mr.  Motilal  Khajanchi  of  Bikaner  and  has 
recently  been  exhibited  at  Delhi,  Bombay  and 
Calcutta.  Like  the  Kanoria  exhibition,  it  was 
sponsored  by  a  national  institution,  in  this  case 
the  Lalit  Kala  Akademi,  New  Delhi.  But  the 


work  under  review,  a  catalogue  raisonne,  is  of 
special  importance  to  scholars  since  it  publishes 
for  the  first  time  much  new  material  and  dis- 
cusses a  number  of  crucial  questions.  Of  special 
value  is  the  authors'  invention  of  the  term 
'Popular  Mughal  painting'  for  a  type  of  picture 
clearly  not  designed  for  imperial  patrons,  the 
designation — 'kulahdar  group' — for  a  significant 
series  of  sixteenth-century  pictures  linked  by  a 
common  feature,  a  special  kind  of  turban,  the 
unravelling  of  several  new  styles  of  Rajasthani 
painting  and  the  admirably  full  and  detailed 
catalogue  entries. — W.G.A. 


G.  BRAQUE:  Text  by  John  Richardson.  (Lon- 
don :  Oldbourne  Press.  50s.  net.) 

THIS  new  book  on  Braque  is  lavish  for  the  price. 
The  illustrations,  half  of  them  in  colour,  are  large 
and  well  reproduced,  and  they  are  a  happy 
balance  of  the  whole  range  of  the  painter's  career. 
The  introduction  to  these  illustrations  is  written 
by  a  personal  friend  of  the  master's. 

This  master,  beloved  by  intellectuals,  is  not 
one  himself,  having  arrived  at  his  conclusions  by 
intuition  and  by  original  genius.  Mr.  Richard- 
son's lucid  text,  unfettered  by  the  mumbo- 
jumbo  of  esoteric  analysis,  explains  and  conducts 
the  reader  through  the  works  without  preaching, 
but  inevitably  being  partisan. 

He  quotes  Bcrenson's  words  on  tactile  values, 
citing  Giotto  and  Masaccio,  and  he  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  Bcrenson  was  too  immersed  in  the 
Renaissance  to  spot  the  developments  in  tactile 
values  by  Cezanne,  which  Braque  took  a  step  yet 
further. 

Though  Braque  has  changed  perspective  from 
a  mechanical  science  to  a  tactile  experience  is 
genius  indeed,  and  for  which  he  will  be  remem- 
bered through  the  ages  to  come,  it  is  the  life- 
givingncss  of  his  works,  unpopulated  though 
most  of  them  are,  which  is  the  real  joy  and 
splendour  of  them.  Bcrenson  wrote  that  art 
should  be  life-revealing  and  life-enhancing.  The 
curious  thing  is  that  he  didn't  really  like  Braque's 
painting. 

The  life  that  Braque  pours  into  his  work  is  his 
own,  and  if  art  is  about  life,  the  greatest  art  is 
about  individual  lives.  Braque's  work  is  almost 
wholly  about  himself:  his  observations,  his  dis- 
coveries, his  relationships  to  mundane  objects  and 
theirs  to  him,  his  way  of  life  (as  personified  by 
the  great  Atelier  series),  his  passion  for  freedom 
as  exemplified  by  his  symbolic  birds. 

In  1956  a  London  dealer  visited  Braque:  they 
talked  about  London  and  presently  Braque 
mentioned  a  work  of  his  in  a  private  collection 
there.  By  way  of  describing  it  he  took  pencil  and 
paper  and  made  a  little  sketch  of  it.  The  dealer 
immediately  recognised  which  painting  it  was. 
The  point  of  the  story  is  that  the  painting  was 
done  in  1906 — fifty  years  before. 

It  is  this  massive  integrity  and  absolute  con- 
centration that  Mr. Richardson  makes  very  clear: 
that  here  was  a  man  never  to  be  fettered,  yet  who 
did  not  break  with  tradition  as  a  gesture,  but 
because  his  honesty  forbade  any  other  course. 

So  that  in  the  end  we  are  left  with  a  great 
painter  who  is  also  a  great  man. — A.G. 


The  Symbolic  Pig 

F.  C.  SILLAR  and  R.  M.  MEYLER 

An  anthology  of  pigs 
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Price  63s  net 
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BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

by  Ruari  McLean 

The  Artist  and  the  Book:  i  S60-1960,  the  catalogue 
of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  exhibition 
reviewed  in  the  August  'Connoisseur's  Diary',  is 
itself  a  remarkable  example  of  the  arts  of  book, 
design  and  production.  Designed  by  Carl  F. 
Zahn  and  set  in  Hermann  Zapf's  Linotype 
Palatino,  it  comprises  232  pages,  11  in.  x  8§  in., 
with  illustrations  in  black  and  white  or  colour  on 
nearly  every  page.  The  reproduction  of  the 
illustrations,  in  photolitho  by  the  Meriden 
Cravure  Company  in  Connecticut,  is  of  a 
quality  which  is  not  being  approached  by  any 
printer  in  this  country — or,  probably,  in  the 
United  States.  Original  illustrations  in  line,  tone 
or  colour,  often  heavily  reduced  and  reproduced 
monochrome,  still  manage  to  look  sharp  and 
exciting  on  these  pages:  the  flexibility  of  the 
process  is  amazing.  At  page  proof  stage,  it  was 
decided  that  the  type  of  the  catalogue  text 
looked  too  heavy  against  the  reproductions,  but 
there  was  not  time  to  print  it  in  a  second  run  of 
grey,  so  a  300-linc  screen  was  laid  across  the 
type:  it  is  almost  indiscernible  even  with  a  glass, 
but  the  hoped-for  effect  of  greying  the  type  was 
achieved. 

The  scholarly  catalogue,  with  biographies  and 
ancillary  information  on  artists  represented, 
compiled  by  Eleanor  M.  Garvey,  is  excellent: 
Harvard  College  Library  and  Philip  Hofer  (who 
provides  the  Introduction)  arc  to  be  warmly 
congratulated  and  thanked  for  sponsoring  this 
volume.  It  is  obtainable  from  Messrs.  Zwcmmer, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  price  /J4  4s. 

The  Artist  and  the  Hook  is  of  the  same  quality  as 
that  other  fine  American  catalogue  Early  Amcri- 
tan  Book  Illustrators  and  Wood  Engravers  1670- 
1870,  designed  by  P.  J.  Conkwright  and 
published  by  Princeton  University  Library  in 
1058 — again  with  illustrations  (only  in  mono- 
1  limine)  printed  by  Meriden  Gravurc  Company. 

Private  Press  Books  iofio  is  the  Private  Libraries 
Association's  second  annual  checklist  of  the 
work  of  amateur  printers.  Its  aim  is  to  record 
details  of  all  books  issued  by  private  presses 
during  the  twelve  months  of  i960.  It  has  been 
edited  by  Roderick  Cave  and  Thomas  Rae,  and 
printed  by  the  latter  at  his  Signet  Press,  Green- 
ock, Scotland.  Copies  arc  available  from  41 
Cuckoo  Hill  Road,  Pinner,  Middlesex,  at 
[OS.  6d.  each,  post  free.  The  booklet,  containing 
sixty  pages,  well  designed  in  Bembo,  is  un- 
lllustratcd.  and  deserves  a  more  exciting  cover 
design. 

The  Don,''  Apocalypse  is  the  seventh  in  Fabcr 
&  Faber's  useful  'Library  of  Illuminated  Manu- 
scripts'. Published  at  25s.,  it  contains  an  Intro- 
duction by  Df.  W.  O.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Hassall 
and  twelve  four-colour  half-tone  plates  repro- 
ducing pictures  in  the  manuscript  in  actual  size; 
in  addition,  two  whole  pages  with  illustrations 
drawn  in  but  uncoloured  are  reproduced  in 
monochrome  half-tone,  showing  very  ade- 
quately the  script  which  Doctor  Hassall  describes 
as  'as  handsome  an  example  as  one  could  wish  of 
the  pointed  Gothic  handwriting  which  came  in 


Books  and  The 
Eel  grave  Library 

Readers,  especially  in  some  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  world,  may  like  to  know  that 
any  book  reviewed  on  these  pages,  or 
shown  under  'Books  Received',  can  be 
ordered  by  post  from  The  Belgrave 
Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London, 
S.W.  18. 


with  the  pointed  arches  of  thirteenth-century 
architecture  .  .  .' 

This  book  contains  more  reproductions  in 
colour  of  this  famous  manuscript  (in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  Oxford)  than  have  been  published 
before  except  in  film  strip.  Doctor  Hassall's 
extraordinarily  interesting  Introduction  makes  it 
a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  series. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  docs  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later.) 

A  Prize  for  Art.  An  Autobiography:  By 

Edward  Wakeford.  London:  Macmillan  & 
Co.  Ltd.  25s.  net. 

Les  Primitifs  Flamands  au  Musee  Metro- 
politan de  New  York:  By  Erik  Larsen, 
Ph.D.  (Written  in  French.)  Utrecht,  Holland: 
Spectrum  (Park  Voorn  4/de  Meem). 

Theotokos.  Eine  Ikonographische  Abhand- 
lung  iiber  das  Gottesmutterbild  in 
Friihchristlicher  Zeit:  By  G.  A.  Wellen. 
(Written  in  German.)  Utrecht,  Holland: 
Spectrum. 

Cutlery.  A  Bibliography:  Foreword  by  Coun- 
cillor J.  Thorpe.  Sheffield  City  Libraries 
(Central  Library,  Sheffield,  1).  2s.  net. 

The  Book  of  Kells.  A  selection  of  pages 
reproduced  with  a  description  and  notes: 

By  G.  O.  Simms.  Dublin:  Printed  at  the 
Dolmen  Press  for  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College.  7s.  6d. 

Buildings  of  Europe.  Renaissance  Europe: 

With  an  Introduction  by  James  Lees-Milnc. 
Edited  by  Harald  Buschand  Bernd  Lohse.  With 
Commentaries  on  the  Illustrations  by  Hans 
Weigert.  London:  B.  T.  Batsford.  45s.  net. 

American  Painters  in  Paris:  By  Yvon 
Bizardel.  Translated  by  Richard  Howard. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  New 
York  and  London.  41s.  6d. 

French  Decorative  Art  in  the  Huntington 
Collection:  By  Robert  R.  Wark.  San  Marino, 
California:  The  Huntington  Library.  $5.00. 

Chinese  Snuff  Bottles.  The  Adventures  and 
Studies  of  a  Collector:  By  Lilla  S.  Perry. 
Rutland,  Vermont,  U.S.A.  and  Tokyo, 
Japan:  Charles  E.  Tuttle.  $12.50  in  U.S.A. 


Land  of  the  Reed  Plains.  Ancient  Japanese 
Lyrics  from  the  Manyoshu:  With  inter- 
pretive paintings  by  Sanko  Inoue.  Translation 
and  commentary  by  Kenneth  Yasuda. 
Rutland,  Vermont,  U.S.A.,  and  Tokyo, 
Japan:  Charles  E.  Tuttle.  S4.50  U.S.A. 

Collecting  Antiques:  By  G.  Bernard  Hughes. 
(Revised  edition.)  London:  Country  Life  Ltd. 
63s.  net. 

Black  and  White  Drawing  Methods:  By 

Norman  Anton.  London:  Seeley,  Service  & 
Co.  Ltd.  1  os.  6d.  net. 

Early  Canadian  Glass:  By  Gerald  Stevens. 
With  a  Foreword  by  Lome  Pierce.  Toronto, 
Canada:  Ryerson  Press  (299  Queen  Street). 
$13.50. 

Dangerous  Corner:  By  Maurice  Vlaminck. 
Translated  by  Michael  Ross.  Introduction  by 
Denys  Sutton.  London:  Elek  Books  Ltd.  25s. 
net. 

Victorian  Comfort.  A  Social  History  of 
Design  from  1830-1900:  By  John  Gloag. 
London:  A.  &  C.  Black.  50s.  net. 

The  British  Museum  Quarterly.  Volume 
XXIII.  Number  2.  London:  The  Trustees  of 
The  British  Museum.  5s.  (5s.  6d.  post  free). 

The  Complete  Guide  to  Furniture  Styles: 

By  Louise  Ade  Boger.  London :  George  Allen 
&  Unwin.  .£5  5s.  net. 

The  Armorial  Bearings  of  the  Guilds  of 
London:  By  John  Bromley.  Foreword  by 
Anthony  R.  Wagner,  Richmond  Herald. 
London :  Frederick  Warnc  &  Co.  Ltd.  £4  4s. 

net. 

The  Lure  of  Antiques.  Looking  and  Learn- 
ing Today:  By  Hampden  Gordon.  London : 
John  Murray.  15s.  net. 

Leeds  Art  Calendar.  No.  46-47.  Leeds: 
Temple  Ncwsam  House.  Office  address:  c/o 
E.  M.  Arnold,  12  Butterley  Street.  3s. 

Flags  of  the  World:  Revised  by  H.  Gresham 
Carr,  F.R.G.S.  London:  Frederick  Warnc  &: 
Co.  Ltd.  50s.  net. 

Spring  Art  Books.  Renoir:  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Colin  Hayes.  Cezanne: 
with  an  introduction  by  Basil  Taylor.  London : 
Spring  Books.  15s.  net  each. 

Furniture:  By  M.  Macdonald-Taylor.  (History 
in  Pictures.)  Clarendon  Press:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Victorian  Costume  and  Costume  Acces- 
sories: By  Anne  M.  Buck.  Foreword  by 
Hugh  Wakefield.  London :  Herbert  Jenkins. 
42s.  net. 

The   Studio   Dictionary   of  Art  Terms: 

Compiled    by    Mervyn    Levy.    London : 
Studio  Books.  3  s.  6d.  net. 
Modelled  Sculpture  and  Plaster  Casting:  By 

Arnold  Auerbach,  London:  Elek  Books.  21s. 
net. 

The  Town.  A  Visual  History  of  Modern 
Britain:  By  Geoffrey  Martin.  Edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Jack  Simmons.  London :  Vista  Books. 
25s.  net. 
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Round  about  the  Galleries 


THE  important  annual  exhibition  ot  sport- 
ing pictures  at  the  Ackermann  Gallery  (3 
Old  Bond  Street)  has  become  a  leading  event  in 
the  London  art  world,  and  the  current  show  re- 
minds us  again  of  the  diversity  of  talent,  energy 
of  expression  and  vital  tradition  of  an  essentially 
British  School.  From  John  Wootton,  who  began 
his  career  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  Harry  Hall,  who  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don as  late  as  1886,  we  have  a  choice  selection  of 
works  by  famous  painters  including  Stubbs,  Ben 
Marshall,  H.  B.  Chalon,  the  Alkens,  R.  B.  Davis 
and  J.  F.  Herring,  senior.  There  are  also,  how- 
ever some  fine  examples  by  lesser  known 
practitioners. 

Yet  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  Wootton 
has  been  intelligently  'revisted',  to  use  Walter 
Shaw  Sparrow's  appropriate  word  in  regard  to 
Stubbs,  and  we  have  discovered  how  good 
Wootton  could  be  at  his  best,  how  versatile  and 
industrious,  and  how  helpful  his  talent  really 
was  in  laying  the  foundation  of  sporting-cum- 
landscape  art  in  England.  A  picture  at  Acker- 
niann's  entitled  Match  'cm,  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Earl  of  Rosebcry  and  the 
Lady  Sybil  Grant,  has  clever  pictorial  design, 
apart  from  being  the  record  of  a  thoroughbred; 
and  three  little  hunting  scenes  on  copper  arc  in 
curious  contrast  to  the  colossal  works  by  this 
master  still  in  situ  at  Althorp  and  other  ances- 
tral homes. 

Continuing  chronologically.  The  Meet  by 
James  Seymour  (1702-1752)  reveals  the  quality 
of  this  pioneer  of  the  subject,  whose  works  are 
none  the  less  attractive  for  painstaking  persist- 
ence in  his  own  primitive  manner. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Stubbs  was  firmly  in  the  saddle,  and  ready  to 
dominate  the  world  of  sporting  art.  Thanks  to 
his  unusual  scientific  knowledge  of  animal  form 
and  power  of  observation  he  became  the  greatest 
of  all  horse  painters.  However,  he  is  seen  at 
Ackermann's  in  a  shooting  picture  showing  a 
sportsman  in  a  landscape  with  a  pointer.  Signed 
and  dated  1776,  this  is  one  of  the  artist's  most 
poetic  paintings,  the  man,  animal  and  landscape 
blending  to  make  a  memorably  subtle  work. 

One  would  like  to  know  more  about  W. 
Williams,  whose  full-length  study  of  a  sports- 
man with  a  gun,  standing  beneath  some  great 
trees,  with  a  country  house  in  the  distance, 
signed  and  dated  1773,  owes  something  to 
Gainsborough's  early  manner,  as  well  as  to 
Hevis. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  two  artists, 
Ben  Marshall  and  H.  B.  Chalon,  born  about  the 
same  time,  were  ready  to  play  a  creative  part  in 
the  evolution  of  the  School.  Both  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Ackermann  exhibition:  Marshall 
conspicuously  so  with  an  impressive  study  of 
Francis  Const  on  his  hunter  in  a  wide  landscape 
under  a  dramatic  sky.  A  similar  picture  by- 


Marshall  was  engraved  by  Charles  Turner ;  or  is 
it  the  same  picture  with  the  engraver's  licence? 
Chalon's  is  a  racehorse  The  Colonel,  who  won 
the  St.  Leger  in  1828  and  was  sold  eventually  to 
George  IV. 

I  regard  Mr.  Deny  011  'Gillingham'  and  Mr. 
Mountford  on  'Clark'  Whippet  in  and  Huntsmen 
to  the  Melton  Hounds  as  one  of  the  best  R.  B. 
Davis  pictures  in  existence.  Signed  and  dated 
1836,  and  engraved  in  the  same  year  for  the 
Hunters'  Animal  Series,  here  is  a  sporting  picture 
that,  for  concentrated  knowledge  and  dignity  of 
effect,  holds  its  own  in  the  best  company.  Davis 
whose  father  and  brother  were  royal  huntsmen, 
was  encouraged  to  be  an  artist  by  George  III, 
and  before  he  was  twenty  painted  the  King  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  on  horseback  reviewing  the 
Horse  Guards  at  Hounslow.  The  Alkens,  Henry 
and  Samuel,  may  be  seen  in  coaching,  partridge 
shooting  and  cockfighting  subjects. 

One  would  also  like  to  know  more  about 
William  Webb,  whose  study  of  a  hunt  master, 
surrounded  by  hounds  in  a  broad  landscape, 
proves  an  artist  of  pleasing  capability,  albeit  in 
this  particular  example  much  indebted  to  Ben 
Marshall's  celebrated  painting  Francis  Dukinfieid 
Astley.  Time  and  research  should  throw  light  on 
Edwin  Cooper,  an  obviously  self-taught  artist 
whose  group  of  huntsmen  and  hounds  is  an 
ambitious  effort  if  somewhat  naively  composed 
and  meticulously  wrought. 

Perhaps  the  best  study  of  a  horse  in  the  exhibi- 
tion is  by  J.  F.  Herring,  senior.  I  take  it  to  be  the 
artist's  indispensable  model  Imaun  standing  in  a 
stable  about  to  be  fed  by  a  man  seated  on  a  stool. 
A  woman  knitting  at  an  open  door,  two  dogs 
and  a  duck  compose  a  /c>i/r  He  force  of  realism — a 
picture  that  Herring  painted  con  amort.  By  way 
of  contrast  Herring  amuses  us  with  a  portrait  ot 
himself  and  his  brother  Ben  attired  in  enormous 
Regency  hats,  dark  coats  and  light  trousers, 
pompously  taking  the  air  in  a  formal  garden 
with  a  classical  temple  in  the  background. 

Two  sets  of  four  small  hunting  scenes  by 
William  J.  Shaver  have  much  feeling  for  move- 
ment and  landscape,  though  clearly  influenced 
by  Henry  Aiken,  senior. 

Collectors  and  students  of  sporting  art  will 
enjoy  this  show,  both  for  its  variety  of  subjects 
and  painting  styles  in  historical  sequence.  Indeed 
the  more  one  sees  of  such  exhibitions  the  more 
convinced  one  is  of  the  endless  fecundity  and 
authenticity  of  British  artists  devoted  to  sport 
between  and  including  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne 
and  Queen  Victoria. 

Van  Gogh's  Swan  Song 

IT  is  thirty  one  years  since  I  saw  the  great 
collective  exhibition  of  Van  Gogh's  works  at  the 
Sredeli  ik  Museum,  Amsterdam.  I  had  gone 
there  somewhat  sceptically  and  unwilling  to  be 


convinced.  Lingering,  however,  for  a  long  time 
in  those  rooms  arranged  in  periods  I  was  able  to 
gain  an  idea  of  the  artist's  tremendous  force, 
courage  and  devotion,  from  his  earliest  works  at 
the  Borinagc  (August-September  1880),  to  the 
last  painting  in  the  exhibition,  Landscape  with 
Trees,  Auvers  (May-July  1890).  I  realised  that  to 
understand  Van  Gogh's  art  one  had  to  detach 
oneself  from  all  previous  experience  of  painting 
and  be  ready  to  accept  an  original  vision  of  truth 
and  beauty.  Nor  was  this  difficult,  for  the  poig- 
nant sincerity  expressed  in  these  works  com- 
manded my  immediate  allegiance.  Not  that  all 
of  them  were  important.  There  were  many  that 
could  not  remotely  come  into  that  category,  but 
all  spoke  aloud  for  the  integrity,  not  to  say 
martyrdom,  of  their  creator.  And  several  great 
things  moved  me  in  a  way  that  no  other  pictures 
had  ever  done. 

The  catalogue  of  that  exhibition  is  before 
me  as  I  write,  with  my  scribbled  remarks 
in  the  margins.  'Inspired  by  nature  until  his 
whole  being  was  tremulous  and  vibrant  to 
interpret  her',  and  'amazing  enthusiasm  that  can 
squander  itself  on  a  pair  of  old  boots',  are  typical 
of  my  admiration  then,  an  admiration  that 
has  increased  rather  than  decreased  with  the 
passage  of  time  and  the  accumulation  of  wider 
knowledge. 

That  memorable  occasion  of  1930  was  re- 
called tor  me  when  I  saw  at  Wildenstcin's 
recently  the  picture  by  Van  Gogh  entitled  Park 
of  the  Hospital  at  St.  Remy  (October  1X89-90).  It 
is  one  of  the  scries  of  tree  pictures  painted  during 
the  year  that  he  lived  as  a  voluntary  patient  in 
the  asylum  there.  These  tree  subjects  are  among 
the  most  passionate  of  all  his  works,  and  I 
need  but  mention  the  well-known  Cypress  and 
Flowering  Tree,  three  pictures  of  olive  trees, 
Poplars  on  the  Hill,  and  Cypresses  to  place  the 
Wildenstein  picture  in  the  context  of  Van  Gogh's 
heartbreaking  swan  song.  Concentrating  on  tree 
form  because  he  could  not  get  models  for  por- 
traiture, the  artist  frequently  refers  to  his  efforts 
in  his  letters.  About  the  Park  of  St.  Remy  picture, 
he  writes;  'Si  ce  que  Von  fait  dome  sur  I'infini,  si  on 
voit  le  travail  avoir  sa  raison  H'etre  et  continuer  au- 
dela,  on  travaille  plus  sereitiement.'  In  another 
letter,  the  artist  remarks:  'Tit  vois  que  tout  cela 
n'est  pas  du  tout  impressionniste  .  .  .Je  fais  ce  que  jc 
fais  avec  un  abandon  a  la  nature,  satis  sottger  c)  ceci  on 
a  cela.'  In  a  third  Van  Gogh  sums  up  his  hopes  in 
a  sentence:  '11  Jam  une  certaine  dose  d' inspiration, 
de  rayon  d'en  haul  qui  n'est  pas  (i  nous,  pour  faire  les 
belles  chases.' 

The  Park  of  the  Hospital  at  St.  Remy  has  been 
frequently  exhibited  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  the  first  occasion  at  Amsterdam,  1905,  the 
last  at  Los  Angeles,  1956.  It  is  mentioned  in  Van 
Gogh's  Lettres  a  son  Frere  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  381)  and 
has  been  reproduced  in  several  books  in  the 
artist  and  in  numerous  catalogues. 
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Jan  van  Os 

ART  history  like  human  history  has  its  phases — 
happy,  turbulent,  desperate,  reflective  to  some 
extent  of  the  times  and  conditions  in  which  the 
artist  worked.  Maybe,  the  desperate  state  of  art 
today  is  due  partly  to  the  hazardous  state  of  our 
present  civilisation.  But  surely,  one  of  the 
happiest  periods  for  artists  was  when  Dutch 
florists  and  painters  collaborated  in  cultivating 
flowers  in  the  garden  and  on  canvas? 

Jan  van  Os,  bom  in  1744,  came  into  a  well 
founded  and  popular  tradition,  with  his  imme- 
diate predecessor,  Van  Huysum,  as  an  example 
of  aesthetic  idealism.  One  of  the  best  works  by 
Van  Os  that  has  come  to  my  notice  during 
recent  years.  At  the  St.  James's  Galleries  in 
Jenny  n  Street,  it  is  a  picture  of  flowers,  fruit  and 
vases,  composed  with  such  skill  and  painted  with 
such  care  as  to  make  the  study  of  every  indivi- 
dual inch  a  comprehensive  pleasure.  The  charm 
of  such  a  work  is  precisely  in  the  artist's  delight 
in  creating  it,  a  happiness  that  communicates  it- 
self immediately  to  the  spectator.  Though  this 
picture  is  not  identically  the  same  size  as  the  one 
by  Van  Os  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  (Marley 
Bequest),  and  reproduced  in  Ralph  Warner's 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Fruit  and  Flower  Painters  of  the 
XI  'Ilth  and  XI  'lllth  Centuries,  it  is  a  similar  sub- 
ject modified  to  make  a  different  picture,  and 
may  well  be  a  companion-piece.  On  a  panel 
(32  X  24$  ins.),  it  is  in  a  notably  fine  state  of 
preservation. 

Inspired  Youth 

ARTISTS,  however  great,  when  at  the  top  of 
their  form  fall  occasionally  so  far  below  it  as  to 
surprise  one  by  their  temporary  ineptitude.  I 
have  seen  quite  a  few  works  by  Turner,  that 
master  of  masters,  which  arc  almost  incredibly 
bad  ;  and  an  exhibition  of  bad  paintings  by  great 
artists,  like  an  anthology  of  worst  poems  by  best 
poets,  would  be  an  amusing  diversion  could  it  be 
arranged. 

If  R.  I\  Bonington  was  not  always  at  his  best,  I 
have  seen  little  by  this  master,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  27,  that  can  be  regarded  as  bad.  His  marine 
subjects,  particularly,  have  that  accent  of  truth 
completely  in  accord  with  the  inspired  vision 
and  touch.  A  small  picture  by  Bonington 
mounted  on  board,  entitled  Storm  on  the  Coast 
qj  Picardy.  (Mr.  John  Mitchell,  8  New  Bond 
Street),  loses  none  of  its  authority  because  it  was 
brushed  in  at  one  go;  a  matter  of  perhaps  an 
hour's  work.  I  doubt  if  it  would  have  been 
better  in  atmosphere  and  wave  and  cloud  form 
had  Bonington  spent  a  day  on  it.  Possibly  this 
artist's  high  quality  on  the  average  was  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  brief  life.  He  had  no  time 
to  paint  bid  pictures.  Storm  on  the  Coast  of 
Picardy  is  reproduced  in  Maurice  Gobin's  book 
on  Bonington, 

Anglophil  French  Artist 

I  TAK  I  m  abiding  pleasure  in  the  work  of  Paul 
Maze,  whose  exhibition  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
Ohana  Galleries  in  Carlos  Place,  confirmed  me 
in  my  respect  for  an  artist  who  expresses  the 
hnglish  scene  and  ceremonial  function  with  a 
frenchman's  sincere  delight  in  the  country  of  his 
adoption.  Maze  has  lived  for  many  years  in 


England,  but  retains  his  charming  French  accent 
in  art.  His  London  subjects,  especially  those  with 
the  Guards  in  movement,  such  as  one  showing 
them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Queen  Victoria 
Memorial,  Buckingham  Palace,  evoke  the 
Londoner's  love  of  familiar  scenes  and  occa- 
sions. This  picture  and  several  others,  notably 
two  flower  studies  in  pastel  at  the  Ohana 
Galleries,  remind  us  of  an  artist  whose  work  will 
ultimately  take  a  high  place  in  art  achievement 
during  the  last  forty  years. 

At  the  same  galleries  is  the  work  of  another 
Frenchman,  M.  Dauchot.  His  spontaneous 
talent  runs  rather  to  an  original  mood  of  carica- 
ture and  decoration  combined.  A  large  Harle- 
quin picture  has  been  influenced  by  Picasso. 

A  1910  Vlaminck,  Village  Inondee,  is  impres- 
sive in  its  bleak,  harsh  feeling  for  truth.  In  con- 
trast is  Renoir's  Beach  Scene.  A  mere  wisp  of 
evanescent  greys,  blues  and  red,  it  is  signed  all 
over  with  the  artist's  style. 

At  26  Conduit  Street 

'L'AQUARELLE  est,  pour  les  Anglais,  tin  art 
national  .  .  .  Ce  genre  de  peinture  est  cultive  en 
Angleterre  par  les  artistes  de  premier  ordrc.'  Thus 
wrote  Edmond  About  on  English  water-colours 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of 
1855.  Looking  at  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours 
(whose  256th  exhibition  is  now  running  at  their 
tastefully  redecorated  galleries  in  Conduit  Street), 
one  is  impressed  by  the  great  figures  in  art  who 
have  painted  in  water-colours,  from  1805,  the 
year  of  its  first  exhibition,  to  the  present  day. 

As  a  happy  relief  from  the  bedlam  of  modern 
art  at  its  ubiquitous  and  raucous  worst  I  com- 
mend the  current  show  in  Conduit  Street.  Here 
one  enters  a  world  of  refined  and  unaffected 
creative  purpose,  members  and  associates  ex- 
pressing their  ideas  of  beauty  and  humanity  in  a 
way  that  have  appealed  and  will  appeal  to  the 
large  public  unconvinced  by  critical  propaganda 
devoted  to  the  contemporary  idiom.  That  the 
R.W.S.  remains  true  to  its  great  tradition  is  not 
to  say  that  it  is  unaware  of  evolution  in  art,  and 
modification  in  technique  and  vision.  But  unlike 
the  contemporary  'idiomatics'  it  insists  on  fine 
craftsmanship  and  intelligible  presentation. 

Art  and  Industry 

THE  marriage  of  these  two  departments  of 
human  activity  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea.  One 
of  England's  supreme  artists  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  Alfred  Stevens,  endeavoured  to  bring  this 
about  over  a  hundred  years  ago  in  designing 
utilitarian  objects  on  aesthetic  lines.  If  the  mar- 
riage in  later  Victorian  years  was  not  altogether 
happy,  judging  by  results,  the  ideal  at  least  re- 
mained, and  much  has  been  done  in  our  own 
time  to  realise  it.  There  has  been  a  general  im- 
provement in  industrial  design,  especially  since 
the  second  world  war. 

A  wider  interest  also  has  come  about  in 
regard  to  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  big  business 
as  matter  for  artistic  expression.  Artists  are  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  opportunities  in 
this  respect.  It  is  pertinent  to  know  that  the 
Society  of  Aviation  Artists,  founded  eight  years 


ago,  has  expanded  it  objectives  to  embrace  all 
painters  of  industrial  subjects,  and  has  adopted 
the  new  title  of  the  Industrial  Painters  Group 
(incorporating  the  Society  of  Aviation  Artists). 
Their  recent  exhibition,  organised  by  the  Art 
Exhibitions  Bureau  appropriately  at  the  London 
Guildhall,  in  its  variety  of  styles  and  subjects 
proved  the  adaptability  of  painters  in  expressing 
new  themes.  Now  that  the  aristocratic  patron 
who  did  so  much  to  encourage  art  in  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries  is  all  but  extinct, 
may  we  hope  that  the  enlightened  man  of  com- 
merce is  taking  his  place? 

Celebrated  Sires 

IN  the  century  of  the  common  dictator  it  is  a 
relief  to  think  about  horses,  all  the  more  so  if 
they  are  aristocrats.  The  thought  occurred  when 
I  encountered  two  celebrated  sires  in  the  Frost  & 
Reed  Galleries  in  Bond  Street,  to  wit,  the  Bloody 
Shouldered  Arabian  and  Dun  Barb,  by  John 
Wootton,  each  39J  x  49^  ins.  For  a  while  I 
imagined  myself  with  Wootton  when  he  was 
trying  to  do  artistic  justice  to  these  early  princes 
of  the  English  racecourse.  If  the  Bloody  Shouldered 
Arabian,  so-called  because  of  a  birth-mark  on  his 
shoulder,  has  a  somewhat  critical  expression,  it 
might  be  that  he  was  regarding  with  Arabian 
suspicion  the  infidel  who  was  so  determined  to 
portray  his  effigy;  and  could  he  have  spoken  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  he  thought 
of  Wootton's  handiwork.  Wootton  was  not  a 
great  portrait  painter  of  horses  but  he  was  an  in- 
dispensable and  indefatigable  recorder  of  sporting 
subjects  when  Newmarket  was  young.  More- 
over, he  was  far  more  versatile  on  a  greater  scale 
in  animal,  landscape  and  human  portrait  art  than 
is  generally  known.  These  pictures  arc  wrought 
with  commendable  effort. 

The  Bloody  Shouldered  Arabian  and  Dun  Barb 
arc  part  of  the  now  despised  hereditary  principle, 
and  their  achievements  and  that  of  their  descend- 
ants are  the  measure  of  their  essentially  fine 
breeding.  The  former  won  high  repute,  amongst 
his  offspring  being  Su'ecpstakes,  who  got  the  dam 
Whistlejacket.  Likewise  he  sired  Brisk,  winner  of 
several  royal  plates,  and  other  thoroughbreds. 
The  dun  Arabian  was  the  sire  of  the  Oxford 
dun  Arabian  mare,  ancestress  of  West  Australian, 
Wisdom,  Flying  Fox,  Persimmon,  and  others.  These 
ancestors  were  sent  to  England  from  Aleppo  by 
Nathaniel  Harley,  a  Turkey  merchant,  to  his 
nephew  Edward,  Lord  Harley  in  1714/15  and 
1719/20.  According  to  the  Welbeck  papers, 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  exporting 
them.  As  regards  the  dun  Arabian,  Nathaniel 
Harley  writes  to  his  brother,  Auditor  Edward 
Harley,  on  15th  February,  1714/15:  'Three 
Expresses  have  been  sent  after  him,  and  all  the 
passes  of  the  Mountains  between  this  and 
Scanderone  ordered  to  be  watched,  and  ye 
marine  strictly  guarded  to  prevent  his  being 
ship'd  off.  .  .  I  believe  few  such  horses  have  ever 
come  to  England  .  .  .  I've  had  so  much  trouble 
Expence  and  difficulty  .  .  .  '. 

The  pictures  came  from  the  Collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  and  are  recorded  in  the  Hornby 
Castle  Catalogue,  p.  12,  No.  19  and  No.  21.  The) 
are  now  in  the  Rutland  Galleries,  180  Brompton 
Road,  London. 


IN  THE  GALLERIES 


I.  Ben  Marshall.  Francis  Const  Esq.,  28  A  39 J  in.,  signed  and  dated  1806.  2. 
R.  B.  Davis.  Huntsmen,  28]  /  355  in.,  signed  and  dated  1836.  3.  George 
Stubbs.  Shooting,  40  x  50\  in.,  signed  and  dated  1776.  This,  and  Nos.  1  &  2 
are  in  the  important  current  exhibition  at  the  Ackermann  Gallery,  Old  Bond 
Street.  4.  R.  P.  Bonington.  Storm  on  the  Picardy  Coast,  11  /  14J  in.  John 
Mitchell  Gallery.  5.  Van  Gogh.  Park  of  the  Hospital  at  St.  Rimy.  Wilden- 
stein  Gallery.  6.  Jan  van  Os.  Still  Life  of  Fruit  and  Flowers,  panel,  32  i\\ 
in.  St.  James's  Gallery. 
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Autumn  at  the  Leonard  Koetser  Gallery 


IN  a  number  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  arts  of  France, 
it  is  something  of  a  pleasant  artistic  diversion  to  pass  to  those 
important  and  invariably  delightfully  composed  paintings  of  the 
Hutch,  Flemish  and  other  leading  European  Schools  with  which 
Mr.  Leonard  Koetser  delights  London  every  autumn  in  his  Duke 
Street,  St.  James's,  gallery.  In  an  exhibition  opening  this  month  he 
is  showing  more  than  forty  important  paintings.  Most  are  from 
the  hands  of  leading  Dutch  and  Flemish  artists.  But  undoubtedly 
the  masterpieces  of  this  exhibition  are  the  two  very  rare  and, 
academically,  highly  important  works  by  Giovanni  Paolo 
Pannini. 

Amongst  the  first-rate  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  other  works,  Mr. 
Koetser  has  again  shown  us  that  his  underlying  themes  in 
presenting  his  paintings  for  the  enjoyment  of  and  acquisition  by 
connoisseurs  and  collectors  are:  Old  Masters  of  beauty,  embody- 
ing art  the  nature  of  which  must  display  sanity;  and  subjects 
which,  in  addition  to  high  quality,  are  intended  for  subsequent 
artistic  enjoyment  in  homes.  Thus,  in  an  outstanding  selection, 
arc  included  these  splendid  examples  of  Netherlandish  and  other 
art:  a  cleverly  executed  Still  Life  with  Tankard  by  Alexandre- 
Francois  Desportes,  which  might  well  be  assumed  to  be  by  a 
leading  Dutch  exponent  of  the  art  of  still  life;  four  very  covetablc 
Van  Govern,  one,  Landscape  with  Cottage,  as  attractively  composed 
a  landscape  as  one  could  wish  from  this  artist;  a  three-quarter 
length  and  altogether  breath-taking  Gaspar  Netscher  of  a  young 
girl,  holding  freshly-gathered  roses  in  her  silver-grey  dress;  an 
Albert  Cuyp  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  peasants  desporting 
themselves  on  a  large  expanse  of  sunlit,  frozen  ice;  a  Van  der 
Vcldc,  Seascape  with  Shipping  off  the  Dutch  Coast,  in  which  fishing 
boats  and  naval  vessels  lie  at  calm  anchorage  off  a  coast. 

Three  further  and  especially  delightful  works  are  by  Jan 
Brueghel,  Philips  Wouvcrman  and  Ambrosius  Bosschaert 
respectively.  The  first  shows  the  unsclfconscious  intermingling 
between  travellers  of  quality  and  simple  peasantry;  and  the 
detail  with  which  the  artist  has  embellished  his  delicious  land- 


scape, even  down  to  the  last  tiny  church  steeple,  is,  as  always,  .is 
astonishing  as  it  is  beautiful.  In  the  second,  a  river  to  beat  all 
rivers  winds  round  a  sandy  tree-topped  spur,  as  three  horsemen 
converse  on  a  grassy  track  with  two  peasants.  In  the  third,  peony 
roses,  tulips,  lilies  of  the  valley  and  other  summer  flowers  rest  in 
an  unusual  glass  beaker;  a  final  masterly  touch  being  given  in 
two  brightly  coloured  shells  standing  beside  it.  And  for  those  who 
like  insects  in  art — and  there  are  many — there  are  four  tiny 
panels  of  them  by  Jan  van  Kessel. 

Dominating  all,  however,  are  the  two  magnificent  Panninis: 
The  Interior  of  St.  Peter's,  and  The  Interior  of  St.  Paul's,  both 
signed  and  dated  1741,  and  both  on  canvas,  30  X  41  §  in.  Of  these  , 
a  number  of  leading  art-historians,  including  Sir  Anthony  Blunt, 
Professor  Brigand,  and  Dr.  Longln,  have  spoken  with  unusual 
approbation  and  enthusiasm. 

As  is  well-known,  Giovanni  Paolo  Pannini  painted  the  interior 
of  St.  Peter's  at  various  times,  and  almost  invariably  to  record  the 
visit  of  some  important  personage.  The  best-known  example  is 
that  in  the  Louvre  (or  it  was  there  when  this  note  was  written), 
dated  1730  and  commissioned  by  Cardinal  di  Polignac.  A  later, 
dated  work  (1755),  is  in  the  Hanover  Museum.  At  all  times  a 
dated  work  of  St.  Peter's  by  Pannini  is  an  extreme  rarity.  An 
intense  and  important  study  of  this  (St.  Peter's)  composition  has 
already  been  made  by  Michael  Levey  in  The  Burlington  Magazine* 
and,  according  to  Professor  Brigand,  this  particular  example  of 
the  interior  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  belonging  to  Mr. 
Koetser  can  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best  that  Pannini  painted 
and  is  much  superior  to  the  example  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London. 

Still  more  interesting  and  important  is  the  second  painting,  of 
the  interior  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul's.  It  is  an  extremely  rare 
view,  and  a  'document'  of  exceptional  importance,  since  111 
the  fire  of  1823  the  Basilica  was  almost  completely  destroyed, 
a  disaster  which  also  included  Pietro  Cavallini's  notable 
and  highly  interesting  frescoes. 
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French  Tapestry  Chair  Coverings: 
A  popular  fallacy  re-examined 


F.J.  B.  Watson 


MADAME  DE  POMPADOUR  died  on  15th  April 
1764  at  half  past  seven  in  the  evening.  Soon  afterwards  her 
brother  and  heir,  the  marquis  de  Marigny,  together  with  her 
executor,  the  marechal  de  Soubise,  set  about  having  an  inventory 
of  her  possessions  drawn  up.  These  were  so  extensive  that  the 
inventory,  prepared  by  two  lawyers,  MM.  Baron  and  Dutarte, 
and  begun  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  19th  November 
1 764,  was  only  completed  on  22nd  July  of  the  following  year. 
The  2862  items  covered  by  the  inventory  included  some  hundreds 
of  chairs.  Of  these,  one  set  in  the  'Grand  Sallon  (sic)  of  the  Hotel 
de  Pompadour  at  Paris  (the  present  Palais  de  l'Elysee)  are  des- 
cribed as  follows: 

230.  Quatre  fauteuils,  un  canape  de  trois  places,  deux  fauteuils  en 
bergere  et  trois  chaises  a  bois  dore,  le  tout  gamy  de  crin  convert  de 
tapisserie  des  Gobellins  (sic)  desseins  de  M.  Boucher  representant  des 

enjans.  Prise  neuj  cens  livres.  Cy  IXcl 

Only  one  other  tapestry-covered  set  of  chairs  was  found.  This 
was  in  a  small  cabinet  off  the  marquise's  bedchamber  at  the 
chateau  de  Menars,  near  Blois,  the  remotest  of  all  her  residences: 
1933.  Un  Canape  de  trois  places  six  fauteuils  garnis  de  crin, 
converts  de  tapisserie  d'Aubusson,  representant  les  Fables  de  la 
Fontaine;  prises  ensemble,  avec  leurs  housses,  trois  cent  quarante 

livres.  Cy  IIIC  XL1 

The  remaining  chairs  owned  by  the  marquise  in  her  numerous 
houses  were  covered  with  a  variety  of  materials,  amongst  them 
leather,  plain  and  cut  velvet,  gros  de  Naples, gourgouran  and  damask, 
as  well  as  embroidered  silks  and  satins,  but  none  of  them  with 
tapestry.  Today  we  are  so  accustomed  to  seeing  fine  French 
eighteenth-century  chairs  upholstered  with  tapestry  that  it  is 
commonly  supposed  that  this  was  the  usual  practice  at  the  period. 
But  was  it?  In  a  recent  article  in  these  pages  Mr.  Charles  Packer 
(French  Tapestry  Chair  Coverings,  March  1961,  pp.  141-147) 
comes  out  strongly  in  favour  of  the  popular  view  declaring  that 
'the  erroneous  belief  that  French  chairs  etc.,  were  seldom  covered 
with  tapestry  in  the  eighteenth  century  .  .  .(is)  a  point  of  view 
which  cannot  be  taken  seriously'  (my  italics).  In  writing  thus  he  is 
flying  in  the  face  of  such  authoritative  opinions  as  those  of  M. 
Vcrlct  ('La  tapisserie  est  assez  rare',  Le  Style  Louis  XV,  p.6o)  or 
M.Guillaumc  Janneau  ('le  tapisserie  etait  assez  rare  et  d'un  emploi 
cxccptionncl',  Le  Siege  en  France,  p. 35),  not  to  mention  more 
generalised  statements  of  my  own  which  he  ridicules.  It  is  there- 
tore-  worthwhile  to  examine  how  far  the  situation  revealed  by 
Mine  de  Pompadour's  inventory  is  typical.  In  certain  ways,  in- 
deed, her  position  in  the  matter  is  crucial,  for  there  is  a  small 
amount  of  evidence  that  she  made  some  attempt  in  the  1750's  to 
bring  tapestry  furniture  coverings  into  fashion. 

Tapestry  chair  coverings  were  woven  at  all  the  principal 
French  tapestry  manufactories:  the  Gobelins,  Bcauvais,  Aubusson 
and  Fcllctin.  The  production  of  the  first  two  of  these  is  extremely 
well  documented.  M.  Fcnaillc  in  his  Etat  General  de  la  Manu- 
facture  des  Gobelins  ...  a  work  which  truly  deserves  that  over- 
worked epithet  exhaustive,  devotes  a  whole  section  of  one  volume 


to  the  weaving  of  Tapisseries pour  Meubles  (Dix-huitienw  Siecle,  2"'e 
Partie,  pp. 377-413). The  documents  for  the  firsthalf  of  the  century 
(when  such  upholstery  was  certainly  less  frequently  employed 
than  later)  are  admittedly  incomplete;  those  from  1750  onwards 
very  much  less  so,  and  indeed  appear  to  survive  almost  entire. 

M.  Fenaille  has  only  been  able  to  trace  records  of  thirty-five  sets 
of  furniture  tapestry  woven  at  the  factory  during  the  entire 
period  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  these  more 
than  one  third  were  woven  for  export,  the  greater  number  of 
them  to  England,  but  a  few  as  gifts  from  the  French  Crown  to 
foreign  sovereigns  or  their  representatives.  A  very  few  other  sets 
were  woven  for  private  persons  by  no  means  all  of  them  French. 

The  number,  small  as  it  is,  is  not  altogether  surprising.  The 
Gobelins  more  than  any  other  tapestry  manufactory,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Crown  in  order  to  supply  wall-tapestries  for  the 
royal  palaces  and  for  presentation  by  the  King.  Moreover  the: 
number  of  looms  in  use  at  the  factory  was  progressively  reduced 
during  the  eighteenth  century;  work  was  therefore  slow  and  the* 
set  of  Boucher  Enfants  mentioned  in  Mine  de  Pompadour's! 
inventory  took  two  whole  years  to  complete. 

During  the  1750's  the  marquise  de  Pompadour  ordered  no  less"! 
than  three  sets  of  furniture  upholstery  from  the  Gobelins  factory  :i 
one  in  175 1,  one  in  1755  and  a  third  in  1760  (the  second  and  third1 
of  these  do  not  appear  in  the  posthumous  inventories  and  musti 
either  have  been  worn  out  or  given  away).  But,  if  in  placing  thesa 
orders,  she  had  some  idea  of  making  tapestry  chair  covering* 
fashionable,  she  did  nothing  to  encourage  others  to  emulate  her 
too  closely.  In  1752,  her  brother,  the  marquis  de  Marigny  issued) 
mandatory  instructions  to  the  director  of  the  factory  strictly  for--) 
bidding  him  to  weave  other  examples  of  these  designs  for  private 
clients,  though  he,  as  Directeur  des  Bdtiments,  ordered  a  similar  set* 
of  covers  for  five  armchairs  and  a  sofa  for  his  own  use  in  1757.  In-I 
the  following  year  the  King  ordered  another  set  for  presentation 
to  the  Russian  ambassador  Count  Woronzoff,  and  a  further  set 
was  woven  for  the  due  d'Orleans.  Twenty-four  years  later  onei 
was  supplied  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey. 

There  is  no  need  to  emphasize  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
'meubles  a  fleurs  sur  fond  de  damas  cramoisC ',  the  nearest  thing  to  ai 
popular  selling  line  in  furniture  tapestry  that  this  Royal  factory, 
ever  produced,  were  for  the  most  part  woven  for  English  clients,: 
generally  for  the  patrons  of  Robert  Adam.  Sets  however  were 
presented  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  the 
Papal  Nuncio,  whilst  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  and  the  Prince- 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg  seem  to  have  purchased  their  sets. 
Extremely  few  were  ever  woven  for  Frenchmen;  though  one  of 
the  last  pre-Revolutionary  sets  to  be  put  on  the  looms  was  sup 
lied  to  M.  Lamoignon  des  Malesherbes,  the  Garde  des  Sceaux*.-, 

The  records  of  the  Beauvais  factory  are  even  more  completely 
published  than  those  of  the  Gobelins,  and  Mr.  Packer  quotes  froiv 
M.  Badin's  book  on  the  factory  to  show  that  'tapestry  covering- 

*Who,  need  one  remind  Mr.  Packer,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  chateau  di. 
Sceaux,  the  former  seat  of  the  duchesse  du  Maine. 
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I.  Detail  of  a  tapestry  on  a  chair  back,  illustrating  the  wear  that  mere  exposure  to  metropolitan  air  can  produce.  This  particular  (set  of)  tapestry  has 
been  on  the  chairs  concerned  for  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  For  the  last  sixty  years  this  chair  has  not  been  in  use  at  all. 


for  over  one  thousand  seven  hundred  chairs  and  sofas'  were 
woven  between  1723  and  1793.  This  number,  though  small  com- 
pared with  the  numbers  of  chairs  made  during  the  same  period,  is 
perhaps  seen  in  better  perspective  when  analysed  in  a  slightl) 
different  way.  One  hundred  and  ninety  seven  orders  were 
received  by  the  factory  for  sets  of  tapestry  furniture  coverings 
between  1723  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  These  varied 
in  size  from  a  single  sofa  cover,  or  a  couple  of  backs  and  seats  for 
chairs,  up  to  large  sets  of  twelve  armchairs  and  two  sofas  (though 
these  were  rare,  six  or  eight  chairs  and  a  single  sofa  being  far 
more  usual) . 

The  nature  of  the  work  at  the  Aubusson  and  Fellctin  factories, 
where  work  was  parcelled  but  amongst  craftsmen  working  in 
their  own  homes,  makes  it  impossible  to  obtain  statistical  infor- 
mation about  the  factories'  output.  Such  tapestry  was  both 
cheaper  and  coarser  than  that  produced  in  the  other  two  factories, 
an-^  for  that  reason  was  less  used  in  the  fashionable  world.  When, 
in  mid-century,  two  dealers,  Dessarteaux  and  Roger,  set  up  an 
establishment  for  selling  the  productions  of  these  factories  in  Paris, 
it  was  a  failure.  Thus  it  is  not  perhaps  without  significance  that 
Mine  de  Pompadour's  Aubusson-covered  chairs  were  found  in  a 
subsidiary  room  of  her  remotest  country  house.  It  may  well  be 
that  their  output  of  furniture  tapestry  'exceeded  that  of  Beauvais 
and  the  Gobelins'  as  Mr.  Packer  suggests.  Even  so,  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  very  much  more  than  double  the  number  of  sets 
produced  at  Beauvais  issued  from  these  lower-category  factories 
during  the  entire  century.  On  that  hypothetical  (and  probably 
inflated)  basis  the  total  number  of  sets  of  furniture  upholstery  pro- 
duced in  all  France  during  the  period  from  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV  down  to  the  Revolution  taken  together  would  only  just 
exceed  six  hundred.  This  figure  may  fairly  be  described  as  micro- 
scopic in  comparison  with  the  number  of  sets  of  chairs  produced 
in  Paris  during  that  most  prolific  period  of  furniture  making. 
M.Verlet  suggests  (L'Art  du  Meublc  a  Paris  an  xt'iii1'  Sieclc,  p.  no) 
that  the  average  Parisian  menuisier  en  mcnbles  produced  'plusieurs 
centaines  de  sieges'  in  his  workshop  annually  and,  in  any  given  year 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  there  wrere  some  130  such  work- 


shops engaged  in  making  chairs  in  Paris.  An  interesting  side-light 
on  production  is  cast  by  the  inventory  of  the  atelier  of  the  little- 
known  chair-maker,  Forget,  which  shows  that  there  were  no  less 
than  four  hundred  chair  frames  left  in  his  workshop  when  he  died 
in  1 789  (Salvcrtc:  Les  Ehinistes  du  xviii*  Sieclc,  s.v:  Forget). 

The  sale  catalogues  and  inventories  of  the  period  amply 
support  the  statistical  material  set  out  above.  It  is  rare  to  find 
tapestry-covered  furniture  mentioned.  Of  the  forty  odd  sets  of 
chairs  identified  by  M.Verlet,  whose  history  is  fully  recorded  in 
the  Journal  du  Garde  Meublc  de  la  Couronne,  only  one  was  originally 
upholstered  with  tapestry;  though  many  of  them  are  tapestry- 
covered  today  (Nos.  2  and  4).  Nor  do  the  numerous  paintings  and 
engravings  showing  the  interiors  of  the  period  belie  this  in  any 
way.  Most  of  the  thirty-eight  plates  of  the  Monument  du  Costume 
show  the  most  fashionable  type  of  interior  at  the  period  when  the 
output  of  tapestry  furniture  coverings  from  the  Gobelins  and 
Beauvais  was  at  its  height.  But  only  one  of  the  dozens  of  chairs 
illustrated  appears  to  be  upholstered  with  tapestry. 

Savonncrie  carpet  material  is  a  different  matter.  Under  Louis 
XIV  (when,  to  quote  M.  Weigert:  '/ 'execution  de  garniture  de 
tapisseries  . .  .  (ctait)  timidement  essayee  a  Beauvais,  encore  inconnue  on 
pen  developpee  aux  Gobelins')  a  large  number  of  stools  and  benches 
at  Versailles  and  the  other  royal  palaces  were  upholstered  with 
this  tufted  carpeting,  and  the  practice  continued  under  his  succes- 
sors. Chair-coverings  of  Savonncrie,  however,  were  always  rare 
and,  in  any  case,  the  Chaillot  factory  worked  exclusively  for  the 
Crown  and  never  executed  private  orders,  though  for  a  short 
while  after  1768  there  was  a  far  from  successful  attempt  to  sell 
'vieux  et  defectueux  tapis'  to  private  persons.  Savonnerie-covercd 
chairs  and  stools  are  of  an  excessive  rarity  today. 

The  modern  taste  (it  might  now  almost  be  called  a  rage)  for 
French  eighteenth-century  furniture  arose  sometime  in  the 
1830's,  and  from  i860  onwards  continued  uninterrupted  down  to 
the  period  of  World  War  I.  It  must  be  remembered  that  by 
1830 — in  France,  at  any  rate — most  eighteenth-century  fun  cure 
had  been  totally  out  of  fashion,  even  despised,  for  almost  lalf  a 
century.  It  is  unlikely  that  many  chairs  even  retained  their  original 
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upholstery  in  reasonable  condition  by  the  second  half  or  the 
nineteenth  century;  Mr.  Packer  suggests  that  thirty  years  is  a  fair 
length  of  life  for  a  set  of  furniture  tapestry  (No.  i).  Only  a  few 
sets  of  chairs  which  by  chance  or  on  account  of  exceptional  beauty 
had  been  kept  more  or  less  continuously  under  housses,  or  those 
chair  coverings,  even  rarer,  which  had  never  been  put  on  furni- 
ture frames  at  all,  can  have  remained  in  anything  like  their 
pristine  condition.  But  the  taste  for  tapestry  coverings  was 
stronger  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  it  had 
ever  been;  it  reached  its  apogee  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
century  and  Mr.  Packer  quotes  some  astronomical  prices  paid  for 
one  or  two  sets  of  what  were  doubtless  exceptionally  well  pre- 
served eighteenth-century  tapestry  coverings.  Curiously  enough, 
one  of  the  most  costly  and  celebrated  sets  of  tapestry-covered 
furniture  provides  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  such 
coverings  were  a  nineteenth-  rather  than  an  eighteenth-century 
taste.  In  i  88  i  Isaac  dc  Camondo  purchased  a  set  often  chairs  and 
solas  at  the  Double  sale  for  the  then  unheard  of  price  of  one 
hundred  thousand  gold  francs.  At  his  death  in  191 1  he  bequeathed 
them  to  the  Louvre.  Such  was  the  beauty  of  their  tapestry  cover- 
ings that  they  had  become  known  as  'Le  Mobilicr  des  Dieux'  and 
they  earned  the  highest  encomiums  from  such  an  experienced 
connoisseur  of  French  furniture  as  Molinier.  Shortly  before  the 
last  war  M.  Verlet  was  able  to  show  (Le  Mobilicr  Royal  Francais 
t.I,  pp.6l  ff.)  that  they  had  been  made  for  Marie-Antoinette's  use 
at  Cnoisy  about  1770  and  that  during  the  Ancien  Regime,  and  in- 
deed down  to  1792  at  least,  they  were  covered  with  blue  and 
white  gros  de  Tours  (a  ribbed  material,  generally  striped).  More 
importantly  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  from  the  original  accounts 
that  the  set  had  been  enlarged  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that 


at  least  three  of  the  greatly  admired  armchairs  (and  one  of  the  sofas) 
in  the  Louvre,  must  have  been  of  consummately  skilful  nine- 
teenth-century make  'in  the  Louis  XV  style',  as  modern  sale 
catalogues  would  describe  them.  It  follows  therefore,  as  night 
follows  day,  that  the  tapestry  coverings  themselves  must  have 
been  put  on  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Similar  examples  could  be 
quoted  almost  ad  lib.  (see  No.  3). 

In  spite  of  this  weight  of  evidence  that  tapestry  chair  coverings 
were  comparatively  rarely  used  in  the  eighteenth  century,  one 
puzzle  remains.  Where  does  the  very  large  number  of  tapestry 
coverings  found  on  fine  French  eighteenth-century  furniture 
today  come  from?  I  would  very  tentatively  propound  the  follow- 
ing solution.  Today,  and  indeed,  for  a  good  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  state-supported  French  tapestry  factories  have  been 
prepared  to  reweave  coverings  from  any  of  the  surviving 
eighteenth-century  models.  Nowadays  the  price  is  exceedingly 
high,  but  in  the  last  century  when  very  low  wage-rates  prevailed 
in  France,  this  was  not  so.  After  a  little  wear  these  re-weavings  of 
eighteenth-century  chair  designs  become  virtually  indistinguish- 
able from  the  original  eighteenth-century  article.  Is  it  not  likely 
that  the  majority  of  the  tapestry  upholstery  found  today  on 
French  eighteenth-century  furniture  was  in  fact  woven  in  the 
nineteenth  century?  And  the  numerous  sets  Mr.  Packer  claims  to 
know  of  reposing  in  mothball,  may  it  not  be  that  they  too  have 
the  same  origin?  It  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  eighteenth-century  prototypes.  In  the  absence  of 
documentary  evidence  my  own  experience  is  that  authorities  on 
tapestry,  as  distinct  from  those  concerned  merely  with  their  sale, 
are  usually  reluctant  to  pronounce  positive  judgment  when  asked 
about  the  age  of  these  things. 
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ing  page).  Sofa  made  by  Scneand  Laurent  in  1 791  for 
'.rami  Cabinet  of  Marie  Antoinette  at  Versailles.  It  was 
nally  upholstered  in  'damns  latnpas  bleu,  gris  et  blanc 
'esscins  a  culops'.  Now  covered  with  tapestry  in  the 
^ouis  XVI  style,  put  on  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
and  clearly  not  designed  for  its  present  use.  The 
,au  de  Versailles. 


3  (above).  One  of  a  set  of  chairs  famous  as  'Le  Mobilier  its 
Dicux'  because  of  the  beauty  of  its  tapestry  upholstery; 
although  it  has  recently  been  proved  that  they  were  orig- 
inally upholstered  in  blue  and  white  damask.  The  tapestry 
coverings  were  certainly  put  on  only  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Louvre. 


4  (left).  One  of  a  set  of  thirty  chairs,  six  small  sofas,  and  a 
screen  made  for  Louis  XVI'scard  room  at  Fontainebleau. 
When  made  in  1786  these  were  all  upholstered  with  blue 
and  white  striped  lampas,  but  by  1852  this  had  been  re- 
placed by  tapestry  on  the  majority  of  the  chairs;  although 
on  three  of  them  the  original  upholstery  survived  in  a  very 
tattered  state  up  to  1920.  The  Wallace  Collection. 
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The  Netherlands  in  Landscape 

At  the  Terry -Engell  Gallery 


AS  it  is  so  often  said  today  that  it  is  almost 
.impossible  to  find  good  examples  of  the 
Old  Masters,  it  is  pleasing  to  see  in  Mr.  Terry- 
Engcll's  collection  of  thirty-eight  seventeenth- 
century  Netherlands  landscapes  now  to  be  seen  at 
S  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  remarkable 
proof  to  the  contrary.  It  is  at  the  same  time  in- 
structive to  see  an  epitome  of  one  of  the  most 
creative  periods  in  the  history  of  art,  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  homogeneity  ot  style 
and  sentiment.  This  is  more  than  ever  impressive 
at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  art  is  facing  all 
ways;  and  when  what  is  often  most  praised  has 
equally  often  the  least  relation  to  the  truth  of 
human  experience  and  has  no  real  appeal  or  wide 
acceptance.  These  Netherlands  artists  were  not 
trying  to  impose  a  false  vision  on  the  world,  but 
trying  agreeably  to  interpret  the  beauty  of 
nature  to  the  best  of  their  emotional  power  and 
technical  skill. 

In  noticing  some  of  the  great  names  in  this 
Terry-Engell  exhibition  one  is  also  aware  that 
even  some  of  the  lesser  names  do  not  tall  tar 


below  such  exemplars.  It  is  of  course  always 
rewarding  to  see  a  fine  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  and 
the  example  seen  below,  a  delightful  river 
scene,  is  as  masterly  as  one  could  wish. 

In  the  work  of  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  how  com- 
pletely he  convinces  us  by  the  composition  of 
his  landscape,  with  larch  and  other  trees  in  the 
background,  the  foreground  filled  with  torrent 
and  rocks.  Is  it  perhaps  another  version  of  the 
Landscape  with  Waterfall  in  the  National  Gallery? 
Jacob's  uncle,  Salomon,  could  be  equally  as 
successful  in  the  realisation  of  moving  water, 
but  is  represented  in  this  exhibition  by  a  land- 
scape with  meticulously  painted  trees,  cattle  and 
an  old  inn  with  figures  outside  beyond. 

David  Teniers  the  Younger  is  a  great  figure  in 
seventeenth-century  Dutch  art,  with  a  career  not 
dissimilar  from  his  friend  Rubens.  He  played  an 
important  part  generally  in  the  art  world  of  his 
time,  as  well  as  being  a  prodigious  performer, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  number  of  his  works  in 
Continental  and  British  public  galleries  and 
private  collections.  A  picture  by  him  may  well 


be  founded  on  Teniers'  chateau  near  Perck, 
painted  at  harvest  time,  with  peasants  cutting  the 
corn  in  the  foreground. 

A  large  Joos  de  Momper  of  fantastic,  towering 
rocks  with  a  procession  of  tiny  figures  below, 
attributed  to  Jan  Breughel,  dominates  the  exhi- 
bition. This  picture  was  exhibited  in  the  Lands- 
chap  in  dc  Nederlanden  at  Breda,  i960  and  at 
Ghent  111  1961 . 

Other  important  works  include  Jan  Breughel 
the  Second's  delicately  poetic  avenue  of  trees 
with  farmhouse,  waggons  and  horses;  and 
Nicholas  Berchem  is  represented  by  an  intimate- 
little  picture  of  peasants  and  animals,  a  harmony 
of  colour  and  human  characterisation.  There  is  a 
large  Jan  Both,  comprising  humans,  goats  and  a 
waterfall,  with  a  magnificent  tree  overhanging 
the  scene.  Every  work  in  this  exhibition  is 
worthy  of  concentrated  attention,  and  in 
addition  to  those  already  referred  to  there- 
are  pictures  by  Govaertz,  Gysels,  Molijn,  Aert 
van  der  Ncer,  Swanvelt,  Vinckbooms,  Wouver- 
man,  Vrancx  and  others. 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 


Bagatelle  and  Two  Drawings  by 
Belanger  in  the  Cooper  Union 

Richard  Paul  Wunder  ( Curator  of  Drawings  and  Prints) 


THAT  little  gem  of  neo-classic  architecture,  known  as 
Bagatelle,  is  a  familiar  sight  to  all  those  who  have  penetrated 
the  cool  confines  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  on  a  hot  summer's  day, 
or  who  have  read  the  fascinating  account  of  its  last  occupant,  Sir 
Richard  Wallace,  founder  of  the  Wallace  Collection.  Yet  time 
has  not  dealt  well  with  Bagatelle,  whose  history  is  far  from  simple. 

It  would  appear  that  at  least  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  property,  known  as  Bagatelle,  belonged  to 
the  Crown.  The  earliest  record  of  it  mentions  that  on  22nd  July, 
1716,  the  King  (through  the  Regent,  the  due  d'Orleans)  gave  the 
use  of  a  small  house  on  the  property  to  Paul  Belanger,  Councillor 
at  the  Court  of  Aids.  On  17th  August,  1720,  the  title  was  trans- 
ferred to  Victor-Marie,  due  d'Estrees,  Marechal  de  France,  grand- 
nephew  of  the  famous  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  mistress  of  Henri  IV. 
D'Estrees  built  there  a  little  chateau  for  the  use  of  his  wife, 
replacing  the  existing  dwelling.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Bagatelle 
first  came  into  use  as  a  place  for  entertainment;  for  the  duchessc 
d'Estrees  frequently  gave  parties  there,  one  of  her  closest  friends 
being  Mademoiselle  de  Charolais,  grand-daughter  of  Louis  XIV, 
herself  celebrated  for  even  more  elaborate  parties  given  in  her 
own  pleasure  palace  in  the  vicinity.  In  1745,  at  the  death  of  the 
duchesse  d'Estrees,  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  Levesque 
de  Gravelle,  Councillor  of  Parliament,  who  made  certain  altera- 
tions: and  by  Royal  decree  (28th  August,  1747)  it  was  turned 
over  to  Cecile-Therese  Rioult  de  Cursay,  marquise  de  Mon- 
conseil,  for  use  during  her  lifetime.  Not  wishing  to  undertake  the 
restoration  of  an  antiquated  dwelling  which  threatened  falling 
into  ruin,  she,  in  turn,  gave  Bagatelle  to  the  prince  de  Chimay. 
Thereafter,  on  1st  November,  1775,  the  princessc  de  Chimay 
ceded  it  to  Charles-Philippe,  comte  d'Artois,  brother  of  Louis 
XVI,  for  36,000  livres,  with  the  understanding  that  secondary 
rights  to  the  property  remained  in  effect  until  the  death  of  the 
marquise  de  Monconseil,  who  still  retained  primary  rights.1  Her 
death  must  have  occurred  within  two  years;  for  otherwise 
d'Artois  would  have  had  little  incentive  for  expending  such  a 
sum  on  the  improvement  of  a  residence  from  which  he  could  be 
legally  evicted. 

In  1777,  d'Artois  suddenly  determined  complete  reconstruction 
of  Bagatelle.  His  excuse  was  a  wager  with  Marie-Antoinette, 
whose  weakness  for  gambling  is  well-known,  for  100,000  francs 
that  the  work  could  be  started  and  finished  during  the  Queen's 
late  summer  sojourn  at  Fontainebleau.  In  March  of  that  year,  the 
young  Francois-Joseph  Belanger  (1744-1818),  already  gaining 
recognition  as  Inspecteur  des  Menus  Plaisirs  at  Versailles,  purchased 
the  office  ofpremicr  architecte  to  the  comte  d'Artois  from  the  ageing, 
apparently  inconsequential  architect,  Galland.  On  21st  September, 
armed  with  newly  purchased  drafting  tools,  the  plans  he  made 
were  approved  within  forty-eight  hours  of  their  submission. 
,  'Jean  Stern,  Francois-Joseph  Belanger,  Paris,  1930,  Vol.  I,  pp.  57-59. 


Sixty-four  days  later,  on  26th  November,  the  work  was  com- 
pleted. D'Artois  consequently  won  his  bet,  even  though  on  the 
appointed  day  a  sudden  indisposition  prohibited  the  Queen's 
being  present.  The  work  had  been  estimated  at  600,000  livres,  but 
the  actual  cost  came  closer  to  1,200,000  livres — the  livre  then 
being  reckoned  as  the  equivalent  of  the  pound  sterling  in  today's 
values.  The  redesigning  and  extending  of  the  gardens,  however, 
was  still  in  progress  as  late  as  1786. 

Belanger's  plans  for  Bagatelle  arc  preserved  for  the  most  part 
in  the  Bibhotheque  Nationalc,  and  in  the  Archives  Nationales, 
Paris.  But  other  scattered  drawings  arc  to  be  found  also  in  other 
collections,  both  public  and  private. 

In  the  Cooper  Union  Museum,  New  York,  are  two  carefully 
rendered  drawings  in  pen  and  brown  ink  with  yellow,  blue  and 
green  watercolours,  on  white  paper,  mounted  on  heavier  brown 
paper,  with  ink  framing  lines.  One  drawing  is  inscribed,  apparent- 
ly in  the  hand  of  the  artist,  'Chenets  et  Bras  en  Bronze  dore.  No. 
5.  Belanger'  (No.  2).  This  drawing  shows  two  designs  for 
andirons  (chenets),  one  composed  of  an  urn  between  seated 
sphinxes,  the  other,  a  burning  brazier,  flanked  by  seated  griffins. 
Between  these  andirons  is  a  bras  de  lumifare  of  six  lights  that  issue 
from  as  many  simulated  flower  stalks  held  apart  by  a  standing 
nude  child.  The  other  drawing  (No.  1)  is  for  two  double-tiered 
chandeliers,  one  of  twelve  lights  surrounding  a  core  made  up  of 
lyre-like  elements  terminating  in  eagles'  heads;  the  cither,  of 
some  twenty  lights,  the  lower  tier  supported  by  griffins  adorned 
with  crystal  drops  and  resting  on  an  orrery,  the  upper  tier  held  by 
four  nude  children.  The  similarity  of  griffins  and  the  use  of  nude 
children,  as  well  as  the  general  character  of  design  in  both  draw- 
ings warrants  the  assumption  that  all  the  objects  shown  related  to 
a  common  scheme  of  decoration.  Although  no  documentary 
proof  has  yet  been  uncovered  to  attest  conclusively  to  the  fact, 
internal  evidence  suggests  that  these  drawings  may  be  linked 
with  the  decoration  of  Bagatelle.2 

The  ornamental  vocabulary  selected  by  Belanger  in  the  in- 
terior decoration  derives  primarily  from  classical  antiquity,  as 
interpreted  by  Clcrisseau,  who  had  returned  to  Paris  in  1768  after 
nearly  twenty  years  in  Italy,  in  the  company  of  the  sculptor, 
Lhuillicr,  who  was  destined  to  carry  out  many  of  Belanger's  ideas 
at  Bagatelle.  But  in  certain  of  the  decorations  applied  to  the 
panelling  of  the  rooms,  Belanger  apparently  drew  most  heavily 
upon  Piranesi's  rich  book  devoted  to  pseudo-classical  ornament 
and  decoration,  Diverse  Maniere  d'Adornare  i  Cammini,  first  pub- 
lished in  1 769.  One  docs  not  have  to  search  far  to  sec  the  connec- 
tion between  Piranesi's  work  and  the  decorative  elements  which 
compose  the  Cooper  Union  Museum's  designs.  For  instance,  in 

2  Although  recent  research  reveals  no  documentary  evidence  connecting  these 
drawings  absolutely  with  the  rebuilding  of  Bagatelle,  the  writer  would  like  to 
acknowledge  the  efforts  of  Monsieur  Stern  in  this  respect. 
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I.  Francois-Joseph  Belanger,  Design  for  two  chandeliers  (205  <  293  mm.),  thought  to  have  been  intended  for  the  Chateau  de  Bagatelle.  Cooper  Union 
Museum  Collection,  New  York. 


one  plate/1  showing  the  design  for  a  clock,  the  base  of  the  instru- 
ment rests  on  griffins,  seated  back  to  back,  their  tails  intertwined. 
In  his  designs  for  fireplace  furniture,  Piranesi  often  includes 
griffins  and  sphinxes,4  all  of  which  in  one  form  or  another  appear 
in  Belangcr's  decorations  at  Bagatelle  (No.  3). 

The  same  motifs  seen  on  the  andirons  in  the  Cooper  Union 
Museum  drawing  reappear  in  a  number  of  other  places  in  Baga- 
telle, still  in  evidence  despite  its  presently  stripped  condition.  For 
instance,  the  sphinxes  with  brocaded  saddle-trappings  (indicated 
in  delicate  blue  wash,  undoubtedly  as  indication  that  the  object 
was  to  be  embellished  with  bleu-de-roi  enamel)  is  repeated  in 
marble,  flanking  the  approach  to  the  chateau,5  and  again  in  the 
relief  panels  of  the  circular  salon,  where  griffins  also  appear  in  the 
decoration  of  the  panelling."  The  six  fireplaces,  carved  by 
Augustin  Bocciardi,  were  overlaid  with  patinated  bronze,  cast  by 
Pierre  Gouthiere,  after  Belanger's  designs.7  The  fireplace  in 

3  Giovanni  Batrista  Piranesi,  Diverse  Maniere  d'Adomare  i  Cammini,  Rome,  1769,  pi. 
59- 

4  Ibid.,  pi  16,  22,  27,  28  and  29. 

•  Reprod.,  Charles  Foulard  (cd.),  Le  Chateau  de  Bagatelle,  Paris,  n.d.  (1909),  pi.  25. 

•  Ibid.,  pi.  44. 

7  Stern,  op.  (it.,  pp.  70-71,  in  which  is  mentioned  the  clock  for  the  mantelpiece  of 
the  salon  as  having  been  made  by  Jean  Andre  Lepautre,  after  belanger's  design, 
and  was  composed,  in  part,  of  winged  sphinxes.  This  clock,  or  one  of  similar 
design,  is  today  111  the  Wallace  Collection,  its  feet  being  identical  to  those  of  the 
right-hand  andiron  in  Belanger's  drawing  (F.  J.  B.  Watson,  Wallace  Collection 
Catalogues;  Furniture,  London,  1956,  pp.  130-133,  No.  269,  pi.  58). 


d'Artois's  boudoir,  on  the  principal  floor,  is  ornamented  with  | 
cannon  placed  on  end  to  form  colonnettes  that  support  the  1 
mantel,  with  little  plaques,  simulating  bursting  bombs,  at  the  | 
angles,  in  allusion  to  the  Count's  office  as  Grand-Master  of  the  1 
King's  Artillery.8  Such  motifs  as  these  suggest  that  the  design  for  I 
an  andiron,  showing  seated  sphinxes  which  rest  one  paw  on  a  i 
cannon  ball,  might  possibly  have  been  intended  for  this  particular 
fireplace.  The  painted  panels  also  include  sphinxes  seated  with  their 
backs  to  tripods. 9  In  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  is  a  drawing  by  Bel-  i 
anger  of  a  fireplace 1 0  whose  entire  ornamental  vocabulary  is  cribbed 
directly  from  Piranesi,  that  shows  andirons  of  practically  identical 
design,  though  this  time  the  sphinxes  are  without  trappings,  the 
cannon  balls  have  been  omitted,  and  in  place  of  the  'MA'  cipher  is 
a  medallion  bust  portrait.  The  introduction  of  this  cipher  is  still - 
further  indication  that  the  Cooper  Union  Museum's  drawing  must 
have  been  for  Bagatelle,  since  it  was  also  worked  into  the  decor-j 
ation  of  the  door-knobs  for  the  chateau,  and,  like  the  double-* 
headed  Austrian  eagle  on  the  trappings  of  the  sphinxes,  constitutes 
flattering  tribute  paid  by  d'Artois  to  his  sister-in-law,  the  Queen,j 
whose  satisfaction  was  the  motivation  for  this  extravagance. 

A  document  which  bears  peripherally  upon  the  study  of  these 
designs  concerns  an  order  of  1781  by  the  duchesse  de  Mazarin, 

8  Foulard,  op.  cit.,  pi.  57. 

9  Ibid.,  pi.  58. 

10  Stern,  op.  cit.,  reprod.,  Vol.  I,  facing  p.  20. 
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daughter  of  the  due  d'Aumont,  who,  in  1770,  had  commissioned 
of  Bclangcr  the  celebrated  jewel-cabinet  as  a  wedding  present  to 
Marie-Antoinette,  for  which  the  sculptor,  Gouthiere,  executed 
the  gilt-bronze  ornamentation."  This  document12  is  an  order  by 
the  Duchesse  to  Gouthiere  for  a  'Feu  pareil  a  celui  de  Bagatelle, 
avec  2  sphinx,   trepied  serpent'. 1:1    Concurrently    with  this 

11  This  undertaking  has  been  fully  described  by  Juliette  Niclaussc,  'The  Jewel- 
cabinet  of  the  Dauphine  Marie-Antoinette',  The  Journal  of  the  Walters  Art  Gallery, 
Baltimore,  Vol.  XVIII.  1955,  pp.  68-77  &  9>- 
12Publ.  by  Jacques  Robiquet,  Gouthiere,  Paris,  1912,  p.  124. 

13  In  the  Louvre  arc  two  andirons  dated  1786,  executed  by  Thoniirc,  after  the 
design  of  Boizot,  ordered  by  Marie-Antoinette  (J.  Niclausse,  'L'Activite  de 
Thomire  comme  ciseleur  ct  fondcur  au  XVIIIe  siecle'.  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de 
VHistoire  de  I' Art  Franfais,  Annee  1939,  Paris,  1939,  pp.  75-102).  One  is  illustrated 
and  described  in  detail  (E.  Molinier,  Le  Mobilier  Royal  Franfais  an  XVIIe  et  XVIIIe 
Steele,  Paris,  1929,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  6,  reprod.)  as  follows:  'Fourni  un  feu  a  sphinx  de 
vingt-et-un  pouces  de  face  pour  une  cheminee  de  cinq  pieds  d'ouverture.  Pour 
dessin  et  projet  fait  en  cire  pour  etre  redige  sur  place  par  M.  le  Commissaire 
General  qui  en  a  ordonne  ['Execution,  72  livres.  Pour  le  modele  du  sphinx  fait  en 
terre  par  Boizot,  120  livres;  Pour  l'avoir  fait  mouler  en  platre  par  Giraud,  18  livres; 
menuiserie  du  socle,  modele  du  socle  pour  etre  execute  en  fonte,  sculpture  en  bois 
et  inodeles  de  frises  en  cire,  72  livres;  Ciselure  de  deux  sphinx  modele  de  tete  placee 
dans  le  frise  (Thomire),  modele  du  socle,  modele  de  la  frise  en  poste  placee  au  bout 
des  socles  (Coutelle),  modele  de  la  frise  de  face  en  cornet  d'abondance  (Boivin), 
dorure  d'or  moulu  (Galle),  dorure  des  fers  en  couleur  d'eau  (Samuscau).'  In  citing 
this  document,  Mademoiselle  Niclausse  adds  (op.  cit.,  p.  91):  'Le  composition 
meme  de  ce  feu  a  sphinx  derive  exactement  de  la  decoration  du  grand  cabinet  de  la 
Reine  a  Versailles,  execute  en  1783  par  les  freres  Rousseau.  Ce  sont  les  memes 
sphinx  ailes  a  teres  de  femmes  qui  soit  accroupis  deux  pardeux  au  cotes  de  trepieds 
fumants.  Ce  sont  ces  memes  sphinx  qui  ne  viennent  nullement  d'Egyptc,  "mais 
tout  droit  des  vases  grecs."  En  effet,  comme  l'observe  M.  Guillaume  Janneau,  "lc 
sphinx  egyptien  est  masculin  et  n'a  pas  d'ailes,  tandis  que  le  grec  est  feminin  par  le 
buste  et  possede  les  ailes  d'aigle.  C'cst  ce  dernier  que,  depuis  Louis  XIV,  Part 
francais  a  copie".' 


order,  Bclangcr  was  providing  designs  for  other  furniture  for  her. 

Some  evidence  is  also  to  be  found  concerning  the  designs  for 
chandeliers.  Unfortunately,  those  once  in  the  chateau  have  been 
removed,  and  it  is  thought  that,  in  certain  cases,  others  were 
substituted  for  Belangcr's  sometime  in  the  nineteenth  century.14 
These  designs,  like  those  for  the  andirons,  are  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  general  character  of  the  ornamentation  of  Bagatelle.  If 
the  identification  of  the  design  for  the  andiron  showing  sphinxes 
is  correct,  can  it  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  sconce  and  one 
chandelier  were  intended,  as  well,  for  the  Count's  boudoir;  An 
entry  in  an  inventory  of  1813  of  the  furnishings  of  Bagatelle 
mentions  'un  lustre  a  18  lumiercs,  orne  d'aigles  dores  garni  en 
cristal  du  Mont-Cenis  et  de  Bohcme'.1"'  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  compiler  of  this  inventory  mistook  griffins  for  eagles.  Even 
so,  the  drawing  by  Belanger  includes  at  least  twenty-two  lights, 
though  it  is  understandable  that  the  design  could  have  been 
modified  to  eighteen  lights  in  the  ultimate  execution  of  the 
object. 

The  inclusion  of  the  number  '5'  on  the  one  drawing  points  to 
the  possibility  that  it  formed  part  of  a  set,  perhaps  submitted 
together  by  the  architect  for  his  patron's  approval.  Apparently 
no  other  known  drawings  by  Belanger  bear  similar  identifica- 
tion. Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  these  drawings  other 

14  One  chandelier,  known  to  have  come  from  the  circular  salon  of  Bagatelle,  and 
today  in  the  Louvre,  is  thought  by  Monsieur  Pierre  Verlet  to  be  of  South  German, 
rather  than  French  origin  (information  graciously  given  to  the  writer  bv  Mr. 
F.  J.  B.  Watson). 

15  Foulard,  op.  cit.,  p.  67. 


2.  Francois-Joseph  Belanger,  Design  for  two  andirons  and  a  sconce  (180  X  287  mm.),  thought  to  have  been  intended  for  the  Chateau  de  Bagal  He, 
Paris,  rebuilt  by  the  comte  d'Artois  in  1777.  Cooper  Union  Museum  Collection,  New  York. 
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3.  An  andiron  in  the  'Greek  style'.  4.  Detail  of  a  fire- 
grate in  the  'Greek  style'.  Both  are  details  of  etchings  by 
Giovanni  Battista  Piranesi,  published  in  Diverse  Maniere 
d'  Adornare  i  Cammini,  Rome,  1769,  pis.  28  &  29. 


than  the  fact  that  they  were  purchased  by  the  Cooper  Union 
Museum  from  Leon  Decloux,  architect  of  Sevres,  in  192 1,  as  part 
of  an  extensive  collection  of  prints  by  the  French  eighteenth- 
century  ornamentistes,  in  which  were  included  a  few  other  draw- 
ings. In  191 1  the  Museum  had  purchased  Decloux's  collection  of 
French  ornamental  drawings,  and,  since  the  Belanger  drawings 
were  not  included  in  this  lot,  it  would  be  assumed  that  they  came 
into  Decloux's  hands  sometime  between  these  two  dates. 

Consequent  to  its  redecoration,   Bagatelle  suffered  many 
changes.  D'Artois  undertook  building  on  a  far  greater  scale, 
which  led,  in  January,  1784,  to  his  financial  ruin,  and  Belanger  had 
no  other  alternative  than  to  resign  from  his  service.  But  d'Artois  | 
was  not  forced  to  give  up  Bagatelle  until  the  advent  of  the  Revo- 
lution, at  which  time  the  property  was  confiscated.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  a  famous-art-restorer  of  the  time  by  the  name  of  Born, 
who  entertained  the  Empress  Josephine  there  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  In  the  autumn  of  18 10,  Napoleon  purchased  the 
property  as  the  residence  of  his  elder  brother,  Joseph,  King  of  \ 
Spain.16  Meanwhile,  d'Artois,  as  leader  of  the  emigres,  had  , 
escaped  first  to  Turin,  and  then  to  England.  With  the  Restoration  ; 
he  reappeared  in  France  to  head  the  ultra-Royalist  faction,  and  - 
repurchased  Bagatelle,  but  immediately  made  a  gift  of  it  to  his  « 
eldest  son,  Charles-Ferdinand,  due  de  Berry.  From  1824  to  1830, 
when  d'Artois  was  King  of  France  as  Charles  X,  the  due  de  Berry 
made  certain  minor  changes  within  the  chateau,  including  intro- 
ducing his  own  monogram  into  parts  of  Belanger's  original 
decoration.17  And  it  could  have  been  at  this  time  that  some  of  the  ! 
original  lighting  fixtures  were  replaced  by  ones  considered  of 
more  modern  design? 

After  the  Revolution  of  1830,  Bagatelle  was  removed  from 
State  property  and  placed  in  the  personal  possession  of  Louis  1 
Philippe.  Two  years  later,  the  King  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in 
it,  and  in  1835  it  was  sold  at  auction,  Lord  Yarmouth,  fourth 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  being  the  willing  bidder.  Later,  through 
his  friendship  with  Napoleon  III,  Hertford  was  able  to  extend  the 
property.  In  1852  the  City  of  Paris  acquired  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
as  a  public  park,  and  although  Bagatelle  was  included  within  its  " 
precincts,  the  property  remained  in  Lord  Hertford's  possession.  . 
Even  though  he  chose  to  reside  in  his  spacious  apartment  in  the . 
Rue  de  Lafitte,  he  fitted  up  Bagatelle  as  a  dwelling,  and  the 
chateau  became  the  happy  repository  of  a  portion  of  the  most' 
distinguished  collection  of  French  eighteenth-century  furniture  1 
assembled  since  the  Revolution.  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  Lord*] 
Hertford's  natural  son,  inherited  Bagatelle  along  with  the  rest  of* 
of  his  father's  property.  Later,  his  widow  passed  it  on  to  Sir  John1! 
Murray  Scott,  Wallace's  secretary.  In  1904  Scott  sold  Bagatelle^, 
to  the  City  of  Paris,  the  furnishings  meanwhile  either  having  been] 
sold  or  removed  to  Hertford  House,  London,  as  The  Wallace, 
Collection,  Lady  Wallace's  gift  to  the  British  nation.18 

The  scattered  pieces  of  furniture  from  Bagatelle,  some  in  the  1 
Louvre  or  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  other  pieces  in  the  1 
Wallace  Collection  and  other  collections  both  public  and  private,  i 
and  such  drawings  as  these  by  Belanger,  demonstrate  the  high 
quality  of  design  and  the  extraordinary  degree  of  proficiency  '' 
expected  of  French  craftsmen  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  well  able  to  carry  to  completion  such  an 
elaborate  scheme  as  the  entire  rebuilding  and  consequential  re- 
decoration  of  a  Royal  residence  in  a  mere  sixty-four  days ! 


16  Ibid.,  pp.  59-65. 

17  Ibid.,  pi.  57,  for  example,  fixing  his  monogram  to  the  ornamentation  of  a  fire- 
place in  one  of  the  boudoirs. 

18  Account  of  the  later  owners  of  Bagatelle  is  given  in  Wallace  Collection  Catalogues; 
Pictures  and  Drawings,  London,  1928,  pp.  xii-xx. 
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Virgin  from  the  Chateau  de  Pagny 

A PARTICULARLY  vital  moment  in  French 
sculpture,  the  period  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance, in  which  the  Gothic  style  remained  a 
potent  force,  is  seen  in  the  tender  Virgin  and  Child 
from  the  portal  of  the  chapel  of  the  Chateau  de 
Pagny  near  Dijon.  This  figure  in  its  original 
enframemcnt,    once    in    the   Edmond  Foulc 
Collection,  belongs  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum 
of  Art  and  is  part  of  a  new  installation  which 
was  recently  mentioned  (March-April)  on  these 
pages.  Elements  from  the  chapel  include  a  choir 
screen,  also  from  the  Foulc  Collection,  and  a 
retable  formerly  in  the  George  Grey  Barnard 
Collection,   which   are   now   fortunately  re- 
united. All  are  part  of  the  embellishments  added 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  chapel  which  had  been  built  around  1500. 
Most  of  this  later  work  was  done  for  Philippe 
Chabot  (c  1492-1543)  governor  of  Burgundy 
and  Normandy,  Admiral  of  France  and  personal 
representative  of  Francois  Ier.  He  had  come  into 
possession  of  the  Chateau  de  Pagny  through 
marriage  to  Francoise  Longvy,  whose  uncle, 
Claude  de  Longvy,  Cardinal  de  Givry,  may  have 
made  the  changes  in  the  portal  during  whicli  the 
Philadelphia  Virgin  was  added.  Which  member 
of  these  distinguished  families  was  responsible  is 
of  less  concern  today  than  what  these  archi- 
tectural elements  have  to  say  of  stylistic  changes 
in  French  art  at  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  choir  screen  is  Italianatc,  the  portal  orna- 
ment is  Spanish  in  Plateresquc  style,  and  the 
Virgin  is  mainly  Burgundian  but  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  Italian  influence.  The  canopy  and  con- 
sole of  the  enframement  display  a  curious  and 
fascinating  blend  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
dVail,  as  the  pinnacle  of  the  canopy  is  Gothic  in 
structure,  but  filled  with  tracery  motifs  of  later 
origin  and  adorned  with  classic  busts  and  putti. 

The  figure  of  the  Virgin  shows  the  influence  of 
forms  created  by  Claus  Sluter  in  the  early  1400's 
while  working  for  the  ducal  court  of  Burgundy. 
Burgundy  became  a  part  of  France  in  1482  and 
Dijon  was  no  longer  an  active  centre  of  the  arts. 
But  the  style  of  Sluter  lived  on  in  the  work  of 
artists  whose  names  are  unknown  to  us.  This 
style  was  still  present  when  Italian  influence 
began  to  be  felt,  and  the  union  of  old  and  new  is  to 
be  seen  in  this  instance.  Characteristic  of  French 
sculpture  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
sixteenth  is  the  way  the  figure  stands,  with 
weight  thrown  to  the  left,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  heavy  drapery  is  caught  up  by  the 
left  hand,  forming  long,  elliptical  folds,  while 
the  lower  edge  of  the  tunic  ripples  over  the  feet. 
The  drapery,  full  of  grace  as  it  is,  docs  not  define 

Virgin  and  Child.  French,  early  sixteenth  century. 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  See  above. 


the  form  beneath  it  as  docs  Italian  sculpture.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  proportions  are  Italian,  the 
figure  is  taller,  and  the  attitude,  showing  the 
mother  gazing  directly  at  the  Christ  child, 
indicates  the  influence  of  Italian  Renaissance 
sculpture.  The  Virgin  remained  in  place  over  the 
portal  of  the  chapel  at  Pagny  until  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  chapel  had  survived  the 
demolition  of  the  chateau  in  1774  and  was  long 
used  by  the  village  of  Pagny-le-Chateau.  It  was 
by  that  time  the  property  of  the  Duke  d'Uze 
who  sold  various  elements  from  it,  the  I  'irgin 
and  the  choir  screen  passing  to  Edmond  Foulc 
in  1881,  and  to  the  Museum  in  1930. 

Nineteenth-Century  Drawings 

FRENCH  artists  dominated  the  loan  exhibition 
of  nineteenth-century  drawings  which  was  held 
at  the  Newark  Museum  last  spring  as  a  sequel  to 
the  Old  Master  Drawings  of  i960.  Sixty-five 
subjects  from  thirty-six  private  collections  and 
museums  included  works  by  English,  German, 
Norwegian  and  American  artists  as  well  as 
French.  During  the  nineteenth  century  Paris 
supplanted  Rome  as  the  art  capital  of  the  world 
and  France  became  the  fountainhead  of  new 
impulses  in  that  intense  search  for  fresh  means  of 
expression  in  which  artists  of  many  lands  partici- 
pated. The  French  were,  however,  in  the  fore- 
front. 

In  the  matter  of  media  some  interesting 
changes  occur.  Line  and  wash  are  still  prevalent: 
not  pen  and  wash  as  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
however,  but  pencil  and  wash.  Ingres,  early  in 
the  period,  drew  attention  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  graphite  pencil  and  his  own  use  of  it  dis- 
played a  sensitivity  and  delicacy  rarely  surpassed. 
His  pupil,  Chasseriau,  gave  it  greater  depth. 
Delacroix  used  pencil  with  wash  superimposed  in 
his  Odalisque  (Columbus  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts) 
and  Daumier  sketched  in,  over  a  faint  webbing 
of  pencil  lines,  the  swirls  of  black  crayon  that 
define  the  flowing  robes  and  suggest  the  windy 
oratory  of  a  gesticulating  lawyer.  (This  is  a 
drawing  from  Princeton  University.)  Pencil 
plays  a  subsidiary  but  effective  role  in  his  Good 
Friends,  with  crayon  to  provide  bolder  lines  and 
watcrcolour  to  intensify  the  shadows  in  a 
garden  scene  with  two  old  men  so  engrossed  in 
their  talk  that  the  wine  is  untouched  (Lucas 
Collection,  Maryland  Institute).  Pencil  is  the 
foundation  of  the  early  Corot  landscape  in  the 
tight  manner,  with  pen  and  touches  of  white  to 
complete  it,  from  an  anonymous  source,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  see  the  artist  turn  to  an  almost 
identical  composition  (Dr.  W.  W.  Jacobi 
Collection)  in  which  he  uses  charcoal  to  ;ain 
depth  of  tone  and  to  suggest  a  more  ibtle 
mood.  Pencil  and  wash  achieve  depth  and  1  larity 
in  the  hands  of  that  master  realist,  Manet,  in  his 
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(Left).  Au  cirque:  travail  de  repetition  du  panneau.  Crayon  and  chalk  drawing  by  Toulouse-Lautrec, 
recently  exhibited  at  Newark  Museum.  Mrs.  C.  Suydam  Cutting  Collection.  (Above).  Deposition  with 
Saints  Sebastian  and  Roche.  By  the  Master  MM,  French  (Valley  of  the  Loire),  dated  1515,  Tempera  on 
wood.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Spring  field,  Massachusetts.  (Facing  page).  Three  Young  Musicians.  By 
Antoine  Le  Nain,  c.  1588-1648,  Oil  on  wood  panel.  Los  Angeles  County  Museum. 


domestic  interior  showing  Mine.  Manet  and  her 
son  at  Arcachon,  writing  and  reading,  with  an 
open  door  permitting  a  view  of  the  water  and  a 
passing  boat.  This  is  a  subject  in  which  forms, 
tones  and  textures  are  so  deftly  suggested  that 
it  does  not  seem  strange  that  Zola  and  Beaudc- 
laire  considered  him  the  father  of  naturalism. 

Manet,  the  born  draughtsman,  is  seen  in  a 
portrait  by  one  who  surpassed  him,  Degas,  to 
whom  drawing  was  everything.  The  full- 
length  drawing  of  Manet  seated,  executed  in 
black  chalk  (Metropolitan  Museum)  contrives 
to  centre  attention  on  the  faintest  part,  the  eyes, 
which  in  spite  of  the  lightness  of  touch,  are 
piercing. 

Most  of  the  artists  were  represented  by  a 
single  subject.  But  there  were  four  by  Degas, 
and  the  same  number  by  Toulouse-Lautrec;  and 
there  could  be  no  quarrel  with  the  choice  of 
these  two  for  emphasis.  Illustrated  here  is  one  of 
Lautrec's  drawings  of  the  circus,  An  cirque: 
trai'ail  dc  repetition  dn  panneau,  from  the  Mrs.  C. 
Suydam  (kitting  Collection,  in  which  per- 
formers rehearse  before  an  empty  arena.  This 
tomes  from  a  particularly  tragic  period  in  the 
artist's  life,  when  lie  had  been  sent  to  a  mental 
institution  because  of  alcoholism.  He  told  a 
friend  at  the  time  that  he  intended  to  prove  his 
sanity,  and  win  his  release,  by  making  some 
'sane  drawings'.  It  happened  that  the  winter 
circus  wai  near  the  institution  in  which  he  was 
(  onfincd  and  it  had  always  been  assumed  that  he 
had  been  taken  there  and  allowed  to  make  his 
drawings  on  the  spot.  Later  research  proved  that 
the  circus  was  not  open  that  winter  in  Paris.  His 
amazing  impressions  of  the  circus  were  done 
from  memory  of  scenes  he  had  witnessed  with 
absorbed  attention  in  the  past.  The  circus,  like 
1  lie  ,<ile-concerts  and  the  world  of  Montmartrc, 
offered  subjects  which  fascinated  Lautrec.  With 
his  power  as  a  draughtsman  sharpened  by  emu- 
lation of  Degas  and  the  Japanese  he  evolved  a 
style  of  his  own — the  chief  aim  of  every  artist  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 


According  to  Toulouse-Lautrec,  by  Lawrence 
and  Elizabeth  Hanson:  'In  less  than  two  months 
in  the  asylum,  without  notes  and  without 
models,  he  made  close  to  fifty  drawings  of  the 
circus'. 

The  Master  MM 

A  SUBJECT  which  challenges  the  student  of 
French  primitive  painting  is  the  identity  of  the 
Master  MM,  working  in  the  early  1500's,  to 
whom  the  Springfield  Museum's  new  Deposition 
with  Saints  Sebastian  and  Roche  is  attributed.  The 
painting  was  formerly  in  the  Arthur  Gold- 
schmidt  Collection,  Paris.  The  signature  of  this 
rare  master  is  found  on  an  Entombment,  showing 
the  same  group  of  figures  represented  here, 
which  was  formerly  in  the  G.  Arnot  Collection, 
London,  and  is  now  understood  to  be  in  the  art 
market.  It  is  signed  at  the  lower  right.  The 
Springfield  Deposition  is  dated  (1 5 1 5)  at  the  lower 
left,  on  the  scroll  bearing  the  name  of  St. 
Sebastian.  Doubtless  the  two  were  part  of  the 
same  altar  painting  and  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  the  choice  of  the  two  saints,  both 
patrons  of  the  sick,  indicates  it  may  have  been 
commissioned  by  a  donor  who  had  escaped  the 
plague.  St.  Sebastian  pierced  with  arrows  was 
invoked  for  protection  against  the  plague.  The 
arrow  was  an  ancient  symbol  of  the  plague.  St. 
Roche,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
wandered  about  the  countryside  nursing  those 
ill  of  the  plague.  He  appears  as  a  pilgrim,  with 
his  water  gourd,  staff,  and  a  cockle  shell  in  his 
hat.  He  contracted  the  plague  because  of  his 
work  and  wandered  off  to  die.  But  his  faithful 
dog,  who  is  in  the  picture,  brought  food  and 
thus  saved  his  life.  Here  is  an  unusual  icono- 
graphical  detail  in  a  representation  of  St.  Roche 
— the  diminutive  angel  who  anoints  a  sore  on 
his  leg,  taking  ointment  from  a  box. 

In  the  central  group,  Mary  Magdalen,  richly 
gowned,  kneels  at  the  feet  of  the  Christ; 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  attends  at  the  left.  St.  John 
removes  the  Crown  of  Thorns.  Mary  Cleophas 


and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  John,  stand- 
ing behind  the  Virgin,  bear  vials  of  ointment. 
Nicodcmus  holds  a  pair  of  pliers.  In  the  back- 
ground is  a  distinctly  French  landscape.  The 
architectural  features  suggest  the  work  of  the 
illuminators  of  some  of  the  great  Books  of  the 
Hours,  such  as  Jean  Fouquet  and  Pol  di  Lim- 
bourg.  There  is  a  strange  mixture  here  of  skill 
and  naivete,  of  stiffness  in  the  figures  and  yet  an 
ability  to  suggest  luminous  distances.  Fouquet's 
landscapes  arc  thought  to  suggest  the  Loire 
Valley,  which  he  knew  well  from  his  long 
residence  at  Tours.  Since  the  landscape  here 
bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  work  of  the 
greater  master  it  is  thought  that  he  too  may 
have  been  working  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Loire 
River.  Beyond  this  no  suggestion  has  so  far  been 
made  as  to  his  identity. 

A  Painting  by  Antoine  Le  Nain 

THE  oldest  of  the  three  brothers  Le  Nain, 
Antoine,  is  here  represented  by  a  painting,  Three 
Young  Musicians,  which  has  recently  been  added  * 
to  the  collection  of  seventeenth-century  French  ■) 
painting  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum. 
Once  in  the  collection  of  Count  Potocki  in  J 
Poland,  it  was  more  recently  owned  by  Maurice ; 
dc  Rothschild,  from  whom  it  was  acquired  a- 
few  years  ago  by  the  anonymous  donor  who^ 
presented  it  to  the  Los  Angeles  collection.  It  is  an 
smaller  rendering,  on  wood,  of  a  replica  011- 
canvas  which  was  formerly  in  the  collection  ofi 
Lord  Aldenham  and  now  belongs  to  the  Duke 
of  Cernivara. 

Three  youths,  ranging  in  age  from  about  ten 
to  sixteen,  arc  gathered  around  a  crude  table  oil' 
which  is  a  brass  candlestick,  pottery  mug,  open- 
book,  a  clay  pipe,  and  tumbler  partly  filled  with 
wine.  The  youngest  boy,  dressed  in  a  brownish 
jerkin,  sings  from  the  music  sheet  in  his  hands. 
The  oldest,  with  rich  red  cloak  over  his  shoulder, 
plays  a  guitar,  and  the  boy  in  the  centre, 
wearing  greenish-blue,  plays  a  viol.  In  the  centre 
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is  the  dog  which  so  frequently  appears  in  works 
by  the  Le  Nain,  and  recent  cleaning  of  the  paint- 
ing revealed  at  the  back  of  its  head  the  signature 
Le  Nain. 

The  three  brothers  of  Laon,  Antoine,  Louis 
and  Mathieu,  who  remained  bachelors  and  were 
admitted  to  the  Academy  in  Paris  on  the  same 
day,  and  who  remained  in  their  lives  and  in  their 
art  close  to  each  other,  have  presented  a  puzzle 
to  art  historians.  To  identify  the  hand  behind 
the  signature  Le  Nain  has  been  difficult.  Their 
rediscovery  began  with  Champfleury's  Essai 
published  in  1850,  and,  with  contributions  from 
numerous  sources,  has  been  completed  in  such 
works  as  Paul  Jamot's  Les  le  Nain  (1929)  and 
Paul  Fierens  book  with  the  same  title  published 
in  1933.  Gradually  the  three  personalities  have 
emerged:  Mathieu,  the  youngest,  who  long  out- 
lived the  other  two,  a  painter  in  the  manner  of 
thf  Dutch  Pietcr  Van  Laar  who  specialized  in 
1  scenes  from  the  tavern  and  barracks;  Louis,  le 
bon  Le  Nain,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  of  the 
three,  great  in  his  monumental  forms  (as  in  the 
Peasants  in  a  Landscape  of  the  Wadsworth 
Atheneum  in  Hartford) ;  and  the  more  primitive 
Antoine,  who  has  a  somewhat  heavier  touch,  an 
unstudied  and  often  awkward  arrangement  of 
figures  but  an  earnestness  and  simplicity  which 
convinces  the  spectator  that  here  is  an  authentic 
view  of  seventeenth-century  life.  Antoine  and 
Louis  died  within  three  days  of  each  other  in 
1648. 

Felibien,  in  the  Entretiens  (1685),  spoke  dis- 
paragingly of  the  Le  Nain  and  their  'ignoble' 
1  manner  of  painting,  for  the  age  had  lost  a  feeling 
for  the  simple,  everyday  things  for  which  there 
had  been  appreciation  in  the  earlier  seventeenth 
century.  Their  re-establishment,  begun  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  furthered  by  an  exhibi- 
tion in  London  in  1910  organized  by  Sir  Robert 
Witt,  when  comparison  of  many  works  began 
to  clarify  the  three  personalities. 


Mosan  Enamel  of  the  Twelfth  Century 

A  MOSAN  enamel  reliquary  of  the  True  Cross 
made  in  the  form  of  a  crucifix  and  belonging  to 
the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  is  little  known  among 
the  many  mediaeval  treasures  in  its  possession. 
It  was  shown  last  spring  in  an  exhibition  tracing 
the  evolution  of  the  crucifix  from  the  sixth  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  all  of  the  subjects  having 
been  drawn  from  its  own  rich  collection. 

Mosan  champleve  enamels  came  into  exist- 
ence in  emulation  of  the  Byzantine  cloisonne 
enamels  which  were  brought  into  western 
Europe,  and  the  earliest  representations  of  the 
Crucifixion  show  the  living  Christ,  standing 
with  arms  outspread  against  the  Cross.  The 
suffering  Christ,  hanging  dead  on  the  Cross, 
was  not  shown  as  the  usual  type  until  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  Byzantine  form  is 
adhered  to  in  this  instance,  but  there  are  details 
which  are  unusual.  In  place  of  the  Four  Evange- 
lists, which  might  be  expected  at  the  terminals 
of  the  Cross,  are  figures  identified  as  Innocentia, 
Spes,  Fides  and  Obedientia.  The  figure  of  the 
Crucified  is  shown  against  a  background  of 
stars  and  with  the  sun  and  moon  at  left  and  right. 
Thus,  as  Philippe  Verdier  points  out  in  calling 
this  piece  to  our  attention,  there  is  a  combination 
of  two  symbologies:  one  cosmic,  the  other  from 
the  moral  sphere.  This  is  an  unusual  attempt  to 
unify  two  concepts:  that  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
which  considered  the  Christ  ruler  of  the  cos- 
mos, represented  by  the  sun,  moon  and  stars, 
and  of  the  Latin  Church,  represented  by  St. 
Augustine,  who  was  concerned  with  the  moral 
aspect.  The  virtues  of  Christ  arc  personified  as 
angelic  figures  signifying  Purity,  Hope,  Faith 
and  Obedience,  as  indicated  in  the  third  chapter 
of  Ephesians. 

The  outer  border  of  the  Cross  is  green,  signi- 
fying the  Tree  of  Life.  The  blue  sky  is  studded 
with  stars  executed  in  cloisonne.  The  colours  and 


champleve  technique  (seen  in  other  parts  of 
the  design)  are  representative  of  the  ateliers  of 
Maastricht  and  Stavelot  in  the  Mouse  Valley. 
The  region  between  Liege  and  Maastricht  was 
the  centre  of  production  at  this  time,  c.  1160. 
The  reliquary  sums  up  characteristics  of  the  art 
of  Renier  of  Huy  and  of  Godefroid  of  I  luy,  both 
of  whom  were  active  in  developing  the  craft  of 
the  Mosan  enamellers.  There  is  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  manner  of  Nicholas  of  Verdun,  about 
1 1 80,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  lines  of  the 
figure  are  reserved  in  the  copper  plaque. 

George  II  Cup  and  Cover  by  Lamerie 

THE  work  of  the  great  Huguenot  goldsmith, 
Paul  de  Lamerie,  may  be  seen  in  an  important 
George  II  two-handled  cup  and  cover  (London, 
1744)  which  has  recently  been  added  to  the  Alice 
B.  Nunn  Collection  at  the  Portland  Art  Museum, 
Portland,  Oregon.  It  bears  on  one  side  the  arms  of 
Cosmo  George,  3rd  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  on 
the  reverse  those  of  Bladen.  In  general  character 
it  can  be  compared  with  the  well-known  Ash- 
burnham  cup  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  The 
form  was  one  in  which  Lamerie  excelled,  and 
he  was  responsible  for  a  number  of  these  cere- 
monial drinking  vessels  which  were  used  on 
formal  occasions  and  occupied  a  central  position 
in  any  display  of  plate. 

While  Lamerie  became  the  leading  exponent 
of  the  rococo  in  its  interpretation  in  silver,  this 
was  not  until  he  had  passed  through  an  earlier 
period  when  he  worked  in  the  simpler,  Queen 
Anne  style.  He  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  one  who 
formed  a  direct  link  with  the  rococo  style  of 
France,  but  he  naturally  had  an  inborn  feeling 
for  it  which  was  fostered  during  his  tutelage 
under  another  Huguenot  smith,  Pierre  Plate!, 


Reliquary  of  the  True  Cross.  Mosan,  1 150  1160, 
champleve  and  cloisonne  enamel,  ht.  1 1  \  in. 
Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore. 
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George  II  cup  and  cover,  13 J  in.  high.  By  Paul  de  Lamerie, 
London,  1744.  Portland  An  Museum,  Portland,  Oregon. 


He  began  about  1725  to  make  use  of  chased  and 
repousse  ornament,  finally  reaching  a  degree  of 
elaboration  which  would  have  failed  of  its  effect 
under  a  less  masterful  hand.  On  the  Portland 
Museum's  cup  the  floral  festoons,  cupids  and 
masks  on  the  body  of  the  cup  and  on  the  domed 
cover  are  carried  out  in  high  relief,  but  there  is 
the  contrast  of  the  plain  surface  of  much  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  to  create  balance.  The 
handles,  designed  as  S-  and  C-scrolls,  are  imbri- 


cated and  arc  joined  at  the  top  to  the  body  by 
voluted  shells.  The  finial  supports  a  grape  motif 
which  he  often  used  on  cups  of  this  type.  There 
are  several  comparable  cups  in  American 
collections.  Rather  close  to  it  is  the  one  of  1748 
in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  where  similar 
festoons  have  been  used.  The  design,  however, 
is  developed  in  chasing  and  flat  chasing  only, 
without  any  high  relief,  and  consequently  covers 
much  more  of  the  surface.  His  use  of  imbrication, 


for  which  he  seemed  to  have  an  especial  liking, 
is  seen  in  an  example  with  a  fluted  body  in  the 
Nelson  Gallery  of  Art,  where  he  introduces  the 
serpent  handles  for  which  he  is  famous. 

The  collection  which  the  cup  illustrated  has 
joined  is  devoted  exclusively  to  English  silver 
and  was  founded  in  1947.  A  further  bequest 
from  the  donor  in  1955  is  making  possible  the 
steady  increase  of  additions  of  this  admirable 
quality. 
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8-10     HANS      ROAD,      LONDON.      S.  W.  3      •     TELEPHONE      KEN  5266 


A  small  Louis  XV  Commode  in  kingwood 
retaining  its  original  mounts  and  marble  top. 
Length  at  back:  3  ft.  7  in. 
Height:  2  ft.  9[  in. 


Very  Early  XVIII  Century  carved  Pine  'Continued''  Chimneypiecc 
with  Lime-wood  enrichments.  Overall  Height  10 ft.  sin.  (joj  cm.) 
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Illustrated  Catalogues  (31  plates)  15s.  6d.  post  free.  Plain  Catalogues  6d.  post  free 


CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS,  LTD. 

8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9060  Telegrams:  christiart  piccy  London 


Marlborough  Fine  Art  Limited 
39  Old  Bond  Street,  London  Wl 
Telephone:  Hyde  Park  6195-6 
Cables:  Bondarto  London 


French  Landscapes 

In  aid  of  British  ORT 


Claude  Monet  'Les  Falaises  dPourville',  1882  23]  x  27|  inches 

Also  fine  paintings  by  Bonnard,  Boudin,  Cezanne,  Corot,  Courbet, 
Dufy,  Rennir,  Pissarro,  Seurat,  Signac,  Utrillo,  van  Gogh, 
Vlaminck  etc. 

Many  important  paintings  for  sale 


Marlborough 


Exhibition  October  -  December 


The  Directors  of  Marlborough  Fine  Art  Limited 
are  always  interested  in  the  purchase  of  important 
modern  and  old  masters. 
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Editorial  Correspondent  in 
Italy:  Hugh  Honour 


Editorial  Correspondent  in 
Portugal:  Carlos  dc 
Azevcdo 


Tribute  to  the  British  Antique  Dealer — 23 
The  Palazzo  Sacchetti 
Vinovo  Porcelain 

'Lost'  frescoes  by  Niccolo  Berrettoni 
The  Museums  of  Europe:  4.  Museo  Civico,  Bclluno 
Bronze  statuettes  by  Giaconio  and  Giovanni  Zoffoli 
Giuseppe  Mazza 

Giovanni  Socchi:  le  Jacob  rlorcntin 
Five  Italian  Exhibitions 

New  light  on  Alessandro  Longhi's  'Balotin  del  doxe' 

I  w  o  wax  relicts  111  the  Wallace  Collection 

An  eighteenth-century  French  chandelier 

New  lite  111  Jewellery.  A  great  London  Exhibition 

Books  Reviewed 

Book  Production  Notes 

Books  Received 

Round  about  the  Galleries 

The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

International  Saleroom 

Forthcoming  Sales 

The  Master  ot  the  Corsini  'Adulteress' 
Hie  Connoisseur  111  America 

On  Cover 

I  one  ilel  Greco,  Naples,  by  F.  R.  Unterberger 
///  the  possession  0/  M.  Newman  Ltd.,  43d  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  Loudon,  S.W.  1 


Colour  Plates 

View  ol  the  Salone  del  Mappamondo  in  Palazzo  Sacchetti,  Rome  180 
Jewellery  from  the  international  exhibition  ot  Jewellery  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  in  the  City  of  London  237 
Palazzo  Brcntani,  Venice,  by  Edward  Seago  23  8 

Included  in  the  exhibition  of  this  artist's  work  to  he  held  at  the  Colnaghi  Gallery,  14  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i 

from  Notftmber  21  to  December  15. 

This   issue  lias  been  produced  in  collaboration  with  Hugh  Honour,  Editorial   Correspondent   to  The 
Connoisseur  in  Italy. 
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SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 

announce  the  Sale  on  Monday,  27th  November,  of 

IMPORTANT   OBJECTS   OF  VERTU 


A  Faberge  Imperial  Easter  egg,  3i  inches,  presented  to  the  Dowager 
Empress  Marie  Feodorovna  by  the  Tsar  Nicholas  II  in  1916. 
The  property  of  Prince  Vassili  Romanov. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  (8  plates)  4s.  Od. 


Sotheby's  217th  Seasuu.  K  n  R  iew  of  the  1960-61  Season.  Cloth  bound,  180  pp.  of  illustra- 
tions. 23  in  colour  35s.  (S6.aU).  Special  price  to  catalogue  subscribers:  £1  (S3. 50)  post  free 
Please  address  all  orders  to  department  CP. 


SOTHEBY  &  CO.,  34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  6545  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  London 


SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 


announce  the  Sale  on 
Tuesday,  21st  November,  of 

FINE  CHINESE  CERAMICS 

and 

WORKS  OF  ART 

the  property  of 

LADY  WARD 
LORD  HARVEY  OF  TASBURGH 
Mrs.  IAN  BEATTIE 

and  other  owners 


A  large  Imperial  jade  vase  of  grey-green  colour,  16A  inches, 
mark  Ch'ien  Lung  Fang-ku. 


Illustrated  Catalogue: 
(13  plates)  6s.  6d. 


An  Imperial  lapis  lazuli  bowl  7|  inches  long, 
31  inches  high.  Ch"ien  Lung. 


SOTHEBY  &  CO. 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  6545 


SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 


A  pair  of  large  Imperial  cloisonne  figures 
of  cranes,  23}  inches.  Ch'ien  Lung. 


announce  the  Sale  on 
Tuesday,  5th  December,  of 

IMPORTANT 
CHINESE  CLOISONNE', 
LACQUER 
and  PORCELAIN 


the  property  of 

SIR  PERCIVAL  DAVID,  Bt. 
and  LADY  DAVID 

the  late  Mrs.  MARY  NEAME 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  G.  G.  MARTEN 

and  other  owners 


34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  London 


SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 

announce  the  Sale  on  Monday,  4th  December,  of 


AN  IMPORTANT  COLLECTION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMEIN 

the  property  of  SIR  EDMUND  FINDLAY,  Bt. 

(Part  I) 


Illustrated  Catalogue  {17  plates)  8s.  6d. 

SOTHEBY  &  CO.,  34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  6545  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  London 


SOTHEBY'S 


Founded  1744 


announce  the  Sale  on 
Wednesday,  6th  December, 
at  11  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  of 

IMPORTANT 
IMPRESSIONIST 
and  MODERN 
PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS 
and  SCULPTURE 

the  property  of 
VISCOUNTESS  ESHER 
The  Rt.  Hon.  VISCOUNT  MAUGHAM 
Mr.  BASIL  P.  GOULANDRIS 

and  other  owners 


ENRI  FANTIN-LATOUR 


Pivoines '9\,  22  >  20]  inches 


Illustrated  Catalogue  (58  plates,  12  in  colour)  10s.  Ocl. 

ALL  PLAIN  CATALOGUES  6d.  POST  FREE 


ALFRED  SISLEY        La  Tamise  a  Hampton  Court,  1874.  Signed,  18  x  21  £  inches 

SOTHEBY  &  CO.,  34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  6545  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  London 

AMERICAN  REPRESENTATIVES:  SOTHEBY'S  OF  LONDON  LTD.,  717  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22 
Telephone:  Plaza  8-2891  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  New  York 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art 
to  the  late  queen  mary 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  of  Art 
to  H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden 


JOHN  SPARKS 

LIMITED 

Chinese  Storks  of  &rt 


A  Chinese  mutton-fat  jade  carved  peach  bowl. 
CH'IEN  LUNG  PERIOD:  A.D.  1736-1795. 
Height  2|  inches.  Width  5%  inches. 


128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

GROsvenor  2265 
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VIII 


IX 


FINE  TAPESTRIES, 
SAVONNERIE  and 
AUBUSSON  CARPETS, 
NEEDLEWORK 
and  BROCADES 


ENGLISH  and  FRENCH 
FURNITURE 


A  fine  panel  of  Lille  tapestry  in 
brilliant  colouring  with  Teniers 
subject.  Circa  1700. 
17ft.  4  in.  x  10  ft.  9  in. 


70   SOUTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.)  Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD)         Telephone:  Oxford  4197 


Grosvenor  Gallery 

15  Davies  Street      London  W.1 

Tel.:  Mayfair  2782  Hyde  Park  3314  Cable  address:  Sevenartz  London  W1 


Lambert  -  The  candle  bearers 


26  October  -  18  November 

Helen  LAMBERT 

21  November  -  31  December 

Lithographs  by 

Anatoli  KAPLAN 

Scenes,  tales, 
songs  of  Russian 
Provincial  life 

Kaplan  -  The  goat  seller 


Recent  Paintings 
Moscow  and  environs 
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HARVEY  &  GORE 

LTD. 


C.  1750 


4  BURLINGTON  GARDENS,  LONDON,  W.l 

Hyde  Park  2714 


AN  IMPORTANT  ANTIQUE  SILVER  BOWL  AND  COVER 

London  1 795  by  John  Edwards.  With  contemporary  Coat  of  Arms 
Weight  55  ounces,  height  1 1  inches,  diameter  91  inches 


Antique  jewels,  Old  English  Silver,  Enamels,  etc. 

BANKERS:  in  account  with  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  since  1812 


37  NEW  BOND   STREET   LONDON  Wl 

MAYfair  6240 


THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I  WHITEHALL  4732 


A  PAIR  OF  GEORGE  II  SILVER  ROCOCO  CANDELABRA 
THE  CANDLESTICKS  BY  WILLIAM  CRIPPS,  LONDON  1750  and  1760 
THE  BRANCHES  BY  PAUL  CRESPIN,  LONDON  1753 


WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 

CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON  W.C.2 

Telephone:  Chancery  3248  49  AND  LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS         Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


An  important  Set  of  four  antique 
silver  Candlesticks 

Made  by  Ebenezer  Coker  of 
London  in  1761 

Height  I3J  inches 


Large  and  interesting  collection 
of  fine  Old  English  Silver  always 
available  for  inspection 


PRIDES  of 
LONDON  LLD 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Regency  breakfront  rosewood  cabinet  with 
brass  inlay,  marble  top. 
6  ft.  long,  1 4  J  in.  deep,  height  3  ft.  3  in. 
Regency  clock  with  matching  candelabra. 


179/180  SLOANE  STREET, 
S.W.I 

Tel:  BELgravia  3080 
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WILDENSTEIN 

147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Mayfair  0602 


€itt  Sltiubrrsitii  of  Sbcfitu ryii.sfi t'rr 

degree  day.  Traditional  climax  of  Oldbricks  year  is  tradition,  when  nobody 
must  do  anything  which  everybody  hasn't  done  always.  Degree  Day  starts  the 
evening  before,  with  the  seizing  and  release  of  the  printing  press  (twenty  minutes) 
meeting  of  protest  (five)  and  outbreak  of  insubordination  in  Rag  Square  which, 
with  its  Rag  Monument  and  dummy  proctors,  often  extorting  dummy  finesJ 
is  especially  set  aside  for  the  people  set  aside  to  be  exuberant. 

The  actual  Procession  of  Recipients  gains  in  picturesqueness  from  Oldbrick's' 
more  catholic  acceptance  of  the  truly  pertinent,  as  distinct  from  the  traditionally 
O.K.,  Subjects.  We  see,  proudly  displaying  their  gowns  of  office,  the  Bachelors  oft 
Film  Studio  Lighting,  the  Doctors  of  Light  Reading  Suitable  for  the  Family,  aj 
Quizmaster  of  Is  There  Anything  In  It,  two  Ph.D's  of  Do  It  Yourself,  Disput- 
ants in  the  History  of  Intercolonial  Cricket  Part  One,  a  Passman  of  the  Schoo 
of  Examination  Passing,  two  Phobeharmonic  Readers  in  Sunday  Paper  Musica 
Criticism,  an  Honorary  Dame  Electant  of  Woman's  Magazine  Editing,  and  i 
group  of  Public  Demonstrators  of  Ceremonial,  Circumstance  and  Pomp. 

H'rillen  by  Stephen  Poller;  designed  by  George  Hin 
SCHWEPPERVESCENCE      LASTS      THE     WHOLE     DRINK  THROUGI 
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A 


Barfi 


aninq 

OF   MOUNT   STREET   LTD  I 
LONDON 


Early  furniture 
Chinese  and  European 
Works  of  Art 


n  2  Mount  Street 
LONDON  W.i 

Telephone:  Grosvenor  285^8 
Mies:  BARGRO,  London,  W.\ 


Terracotta  figure  of  a  ' Fat  Lady  '  (Plang  tai  tai)  in 
so-called  l'urkish  costume,  decorated  in  rare  type  of 
blue-blacl.  1  igi  lent  burnished  to  imitate  marble  or  stone 
Height  14  inches.  T"<mg  Dynasty,  A.D.  618-906. 


XVII 


NEWMAN  &  NEWMAN  (antiques)  LTD. 

IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH 

H.  L  BACKER  LTD. 


Telephones: 
KENsington  5272  &  3793 


Cables: 

PORCELIQUE  LONDON,  S.W. 3 
ELMARTES  LONDON,  S.W. 3 


Left: 

VINCENNES.  c.  1745-1750 
The  applied  rose  branches  painted  in 
enamel  colours.  4i  inches  high 


Right: 

MENNECY,  c.  1740 
Painted  in  polychrome  enamels, 
marked  D.V.  in  brown,  5}  inches  high 


156 

BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


DENYS  WREY  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


45  SLOANE  STREET 
LONDON  S.W.I 

Telephone:  BELgravia  1813/4 


Period  Furniture 

Works  of  Art 

Expert  Restoration 
of  Antiques 


A  small  elegant  Regency  settee  in  black 
and  gilt  measuring  44  inches  long. 
Circa  1810. 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY 
FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
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DENNIS  VANDERKAR 


LgS 


14  Mason's  Yard 
uke  Street    St.  James's 
London  S.W.i 

1:  Whitehall  6994  and  Hampstead  3740 


JAN  VOORHOUT  !  647-1  72  3 
Canvas  1  j£  X  1  2 J  inches 
Signed 


PICCADILLY 

"S  STREET 

JERMYN 

H 

UJ 

STREET 

STRE 

JAMES 

UJ 

^! 
Q 

1  N  LSON'S J 
YARD^ 

CO 

RYDER  STREET 

Dennis 

Vanderkak 
Gallery 

KING  STREET 

Maas  Galler 


y 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS 
AND  WATER-COLOURS 

by  the 

Pre-Raphaelites 

and  their  contemporaries 

including  works  by 

D.  G.  Rossetti       W.  Holman  Hunt       Sir  E.  Burne-Jones       Sir  J.  E.  Millais 
S.  Solomon       J.  Brett       F.  Madox  Brown       R.  Dadd       F.  Sandys       G.  F.  Watts 
W.  Morris       C.  Fairfax  Murray       J.  Ruskin       and  others 

10  am.  13th  November  -  8th  December 
at 

1 5a  Clifford  Street    New  Bond  Street  Wi 

REGENT  2302 


<  snvas 


29  x  22  inches 


Venetian,  early  18th  century 
attributed  to  GUARD! 


Oil  painting  now  in  the  possession  of 

H.  PARKIN  SMITH 

36  Gay  Street,  BATH,  Somerset 

Telephone:  BATH  3021 


ANTIQUE  PEWTER 

WANTED 

(Dinner  Service  urgently  required) 

also 

OLD  OAK  FURNITURE 
Brass  Chandeliers  and  Serpentine  Fenders 

fktoter  i§>I)op 

(CHARLES  CASIMIR)  Member  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Lid. 

142  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Tel:  Kensington  7370 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 


ESTABLISHED  1868 


A  very  i  are  Hepplewhite  inlaid  Satinwood  and  Harewood 
Card  Tao  -  of  fine  quality  and  mellow  colour. 


44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London  W.C.i 

Telephones:  Museum  2121,  2122  Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 


BIGGINS  GALLERY 

MODERN  MASTERS 

PAINTINGS       DRAWINGS       ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 

Forthcoming  Exhibitions:     JOHN  GODENNE     n  ovember  7-  25 

FRANCIS  LITTNA     November  28-  December  30 

30  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Hyde  Park  0795 
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.ppointment  to 
jesty  The  Queen 
liths  and  Jewellers 


CARRINGTON  &  CO.  LTD. 

^ Off  f  /  ^/f  ff  'e/^U 
130  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON  W.i    Regent  3727  8 


By  Appointment  to 
H.M.  Queen  Elizabe'h 
The  Queen  Mother 
Silversmiths  and  Jewellers 


Mug 

London  Date  1799 
by  John  Emes 

Sauce  Boat 
London  Date  1773 
by  Geo.  Seatoun 


Pierced  swing  handled  Basket 
London  Date  t  769 
Maker's  Mark  'T.F.' 


One  of  a  pair  of  Pepper  Pots 
London  Date  1 797 


Pepper  Pot 
London  Date  1  j 


Cream  Jug 
London  Date  1828 
by  Robert  Hennell 


Pint  Tankard 
London  Date  1 745 
by  Hy.  Brind 

Mustard  Pot 
London  Date  1 8  1 7 
by  S.  Hennell 


Fine  quality  Regency  mahogany  library  table. 
Fitted  with  three  drawers  on  each  side  and  one  drawer  at  each  end. 
Overall  length  6  ft.  9  in.  overall  width  3  ft.  9  in. 


H  ARRODS 

ANTIQUE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


HARRODS  LTD    KNIGHTSBRIDGE    LONDON  SWI  Tel  SLOane  1234  Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONI  'N 
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LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY 


ANNUAL  AUTUMN 

EXHIBITION 

OF  FINE 

DUTCH,  FLEMISH  AND  ITALIAN 
OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

October  23rd  -  December  1st 


Daily  10  .1.111.-7  p.m.  Saturdays  10  a.m.  — i  p, 


m . 


Still-life  Flower  Paintings,  Landscapes,  River  Scenes, 
Seascapes,  Interiors,  Portraits 

by 

S.  van  Ruysdael,  Jan  van  Goyen,  Jan  Brueghel,  B.  van  der  Ast, 
Ambrosius  Bosschaert,  William  van  der  Velde,  Philips  Wouwerman, 
Gaspar  Netscher,  Jan  van  Kessel,  Jacob  van  Ruysdael,  Frans  Hals, 
Anthony  van  Dyck,  Giovanni  Paolo  Pannini,  etc. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  4s.  6d.  post  free 


13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.  i 

Telephone:  WHItehall  ^149 


Mann  &  Fleming 
(Antiques)  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


The 

House  of  Perez 


A  fine  LADIK  Rug.  Size  6  ft.  7  in.  by  3  Ft.  8  in. 
Ref.  No.  50587 


Internationally 
Famous  Jor  Fine  Carpets 

* 

Perez  (London)  Ltd. 

Member  of  the  B.A.D.A. 

.12  and  168  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephones:  KENsington  9878,  9774  &  1917  (112  only) 
Also  BRISTOL  &  AMSTERDAM 

Telegraphic  Address:  CARPEREZET  I  Ondon  SW) 


Early  Chippendale  gilt  Mirror 
48  X  24  inches 

ANTIQUES 
DECORATIONS 

120B  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2770 
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Le  Torrent'  by  G.  COURBET 


canvas:  2  2k"  X  28  " 


TOOTH 

Established  i  842 

31  Bruton  Street 
London,  W.  i 

GROsvenor  6741 
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Who  are  todays  patrons: 


? 


TODAY,  many  of  the  chief  patrons  of  the  Arts  are  leading 
men  in  industry  and  commerce.  They  are  important 
collectors  of  fine  things  either  for  themselves  or  for  their  offices 
and  they  are  in  the  happy  position  of  being  able  to  buy  what 
they  admire.  They  appreciate  too  that  a  fine  work  of  art  is  an 
investment  that  will  keep  its  value. 

Make  certain,  therefore,  that  your  announcements  appear 
regularly  in  the  pages  of  the  financial  times.  You  can  be 
certain  that  a  large  and  influential  audience  will  see  them. 

the  financial  times  caters  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  world  of 
art.  Denys  Sutton,  the  well-known  authority,  is  a  regular  contributor  to 
its  pages. 


Connoisseurs  who  mean  business  for  you  —  read 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

every  day 

SIDNEY   HENSCHEL,   ADVERTISEMENT   DIRECTOR,  BRACKEN  HOUSE,    10  CANNON   STREET,  LONDON, 
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A  rare  18th  century  Satinwood  'Ladies 
Writing  Cabinet'  of  exceptional  quality 
and  charm.  C.  1780. 


Length  3  ft.  3|  in.  Depth  1  ft.  6}  in. 
Height  4  ft.  9f  in. 


Companion  piece  illustrated  in 
'History  of  English  Furniture'  -  'The 
Age  of  Satinwood'  by  P.  Macquoid. 


'it  is  interesting,  as  an  early  and  quiet 
example  of  the  delicate  furniture  that 
prevailed  towards  the  end  of  the  century. .' 


'Probably  by  G.  Seddon  (1727-1801)  - 
one  of  the  most  eminent  cabinet  makers 
of  the  late  18th  Century.'' 


JOHN  KEIL 

LIMITED 

L54  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KENsington  6454  Cables:  KEILANTIQ 

also  at 
51  Park  Street,  Bristol 
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GREGORY  &  CO. 

(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD.  ESTABLISHED  1823 

Telephones:  Mayfiir  2608/9/0,  2066 

27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Gregco,  Wesdo  London 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORATIONS 
H  E  A  TING 
V  AL  U  A  T I O  N  S 


A  very  fine  Regency  brcakfront  sideboard,  with  sabre  legs  and 
fine  stringing  and  brass  inlay,  of  good  figuring  and  patination. 
Length  6  ft.  8  in.  Height  3  ft.  Depth  at  deepest  part  2  ft.  6  in. 
Circa  1 8 1 5. 

A  superb  pair  of  5-light  Empire  candelabra. 
Overall  height  2  ft.  4^  in. 

An  attractive  Regency  convex  mirror  and  frame. 
Overall  height  3  ft.  Width  1  ft.  8  in. 


A  superb  Spanish  vargueno  cabinet  of 
walnut.  The  fall-down  front  hinged 
at  the  bottom,  is  enriched  with  iron 
mounts  pierced  and  patterned,  heraldic 
lions  being  used  as  decoration.  The 
interior  nest  of  drawers  is  richly  gilt. 
On  a  contemporary  chest  stand. 
16th  Century. 
Height  5  ft.  6  in.  x  3  ft.  8  in.  wide. 


j\utu]ucs  aitb  Jiilurhs  nf  ^rt 

TREDINGTON 
Nr.  SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR 
WARWICKSHIRE 


Telephone :  Shipston-on-Stour  570 
Telegrams:  Antiques,  Tredington,  Warwickshire 
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Single  Step  Tankard.  Date:  Charles  it  1671  Maker:  E.G.  Jackson  11 


the  fine  collection  of  antique  silver,  jewellery  and  clocks  at  the 
House  of  Garrard  is  both  extensive  and  unique.  For  those  with  a  taste  for 
fine  craftsmanship,  a  visit  to  Regent  Street  will  prove  most  rewarding. 

GARRARD  Crown  Jewellers 

112  REGENT  STREET  ■  Wi  ■  RECent  3021  (//  lines) 


XXXI 


Mahogany  serpentine  fronted  chest  of  four  drawers 
with  slide  and  of  small  size. 

Length  f  o"  Height  2'  9"  Depth  1' 10" 


A  comprehensive  Collection 
of  antiques  embracing  a  wide  range 
of  styles  and  periods  may  always 
be  seen  in  Maples  Antique  Galleries 

Valuations  for  Insurance  and  Probate 

MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  UO AD.  LONDON  W.l      TEL:  EUS  7000 


david  black  &  sons 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    BOND     STREET,  W.l 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash   any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

■jf  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  viz.  Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
DAVIBLACK,  LONDON  W.l" 

and 


Telephone: 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 

1062  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 
Telephone:  TRAFALGAR  9-2171 


DUITS 


LTD. 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


SW5 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone  :  Whitehall  7440 
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TELEPHONE. 

A  RARE  REGENCY  ROSEWOOD  ROLL  TOP  DESK  INLAID  WITH  IVORY 

HYDE  PARK  0444 

Height  3  ft.  6  in.  Width  4  ft.  Depth  2  ft.  6£  in. 

TELEGRAMS 

BLAIRTIQUE,  PICCY.  LONDON 

Members  of  The  liriiisli  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

XXXIII 
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Two  Indians  beaching  a  canoe 
by 

CORNELIUS 
KRIEGHOFF 

(Fully  signed) 

Canvas:  9   •    \\\  inches 
(23  x  29  cm.) 

Framed:  13  x  15  inches 
(33  x  39  cm.) 

Collections:  Charles  Gatehouse 
and  by  descent  to  Mrs.  G.  Nelmes 

Exhibited :  Times  Book  Club — 
Exhibition  of  Canadian  Printed 
Books,  1961 


Lake  Wakatipu  with  Mt. 
Earnshaw  in  the  background, 
New  Zealand 

by 

EUGEN  VON  GUERARD 
1878 

(Fully  signed  and  dated) 

Canvas:  15  x  26  inches 
(38  X  66  cm.) 

Framed:  19  /  30  in  hea 
(48  /  76  cm.) 

Collection:  E.  Clissold 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's 
and 

1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W'.i 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 


Established  1870 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 


Buenos  Aires  -  a  view  of  the  harbour  and  British  Residence 
by 

R.  ADAMS,  1826 

(Fully  signed  and  dated) 
Canvas:  17J  X  25  inches  (45  x  64  cm.) 
Framed:  22  x  29  inches  (56  x  74  cm.) 


43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W. 


Telephone:  WHllehall  6068/9 


Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCY,  LONDON 


View  of  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  U.S.A.  Oil  26  X  41\  inches  Signed  W.  Lord  1809 

H.  M.  LUTHER      ANTIQUES  •   56  GEORGE  STREET  •  LONDON  W.  1 


by  Paul  Storr,  London  1829 

weight  19  ounces 
width  8i'  inches 


H.  S.  WELLBY 


1 6c  Grafton  Street,  W.I 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  1597 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver  ■  Old  Sheffield  Plate 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26^-267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 

Flaxman  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
Jor  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 
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R.  L.  HARRINGTON  LTD. 


rectors: 

ginald  L.  Harrington 
.ry  T.  Holder 
ry  Clarke 


120  and  125  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  W.l 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association  Ltd. 


Telephones: 

GROsvenor  1785  &  5270 
Cables: 

CHRISANT,  LONDON  Wl 


Fine  harewood  Commode  with  bandings,  inlay 
and  flower  sprays  of  exotic  woods. 

English  -  circa  iy  70 

Measurements : 
3  ft.  4  in.  wide,  1  ft.  8  in.  deep,  2  ft.  g  in.  high. 


FINE    ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


WORKS    OF  ART 


A  rare  late  18th  Century  mahogany  pedestal  desk  with  fold-over  top 
As  illustrated;  length  44  inches,  depth  33  inches,  height  29 j  inches 
When  closed;  length  44 J  inches,  depth  i6|  inches,  height  30 J  inches 

PHILLIPS  &  RIXSON  Ltd. 

31  Old  Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W.7 

KENSINGTON  5858 


G.  N.  DAWNAY 

(Fine  Arts) 

Specialist  in  the 
Finest  and  Rarest  in 
English  and  Welsh  Ceramics 

108  Penylan  Road,  CARDIFF  Private  resiience 

Telephone:  Cardiff  36888  By  appointment 


Antique  Silver 

HARRY 

Sheffield  Plate 

CHERNACK 

Antique  Jewellery 

of  Edinburgh 

85  ROSE  STREET  •  PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 
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CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


SUPERB  NAVAL  PORTRAIT  in  oils  by  BATTONI,  circa  1740,  of  Hon.  Augustus  Townshend, 
6th  Son  of  Charles,  second  Viscount  Townshend,  in  a  deeply  carved  giltwood  frame  of  the  Period. 
Size  Canvas  30  x  24  inches.  Overall  38  x  32  inches. 

The  portrait  depicts  him  in  a  royal  blue  uniform  richly  embroidered  with  gold  braid  on  the 
lapels  and  cuffs  and  he  wears  a  gold  embroidered  waistcoat  with  white  lace  cravat. 

He  entered  the  Service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  and  was  Chief  of  the  Council 
while  at  Canton.  He  is  referred  to  in  the  letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  Vol.  I,  p.  79,  also  in  the 
Chronicles  of  the  East  India  Company  trading  to  China  by  H.  B.  Morse,  and  Sir  Evan  Cotton 
writes  about  him  in  'The  East  Indiaman'. 


59-61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Established  1889  Telephone  :  Welbeck  8664 
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JAN  ALBERTSZ  ROTIUS  (1624- 1666) 
Signed  and  dated 

Canvas  29  x  22J  inches 

JflatConnal=Jteon  &  g>on  Htb. 

19  Bukt  Street,  &t.  James's,  lonbon  &M.I 


JlacCcmnalJteon  &  i£>cm 

itb. 


(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers  Association) 


ST  RAD  A  A  MONREAL  {PALERME) 
F.  R.  UNTERBERGER  (b.  1838) 
Signed.  Canvas  46 \  x  70  inches 

A  magnificent  example  in  brilliant  colouring 


19  ©uke  street,  &t  f  amesi'si,  Honbon 

Crlepfjone:  Sftfjttefjalt  3395 
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The  next  issue  of 

The  Connoisseur 

December  1961 

is  the 

CHRISTMAS  number 

and  its 
Contents 
will  include 
the  following — 


SHARDELOES,  Buckinghamshire 

and  its  restoration 

JOHN  HARRIS 

MR.  KRESS  and  the  American  People 

MALCOLM  VAUGHAN 

A  Bantam  work  coffer 

NICHOLAS  EDWARDS 

Italian  XVIIIth  Century  Statuettes 

KEITH  ROBERTS 

Regency  Furniture  Designs 

RALPH  EDWARDS 

HENRY  MOORE  on  a  Dutch  hilltop 

LUKE  HERRMANN 

Four  important  BOW  porcelain 
documents 

A  lost  work  of  Soldani-Benzi:  and  the 

discovery  of  the  documentary  wax  models 

HUGH  T AIT 

ABSTRACT  ART  in  the  West 

GEOFFREY  WAGNER 
The  Great  Age  of  French  Landscape 

WILLIAM  GAUNT 
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St.  ^yy'iotc^n- 

4S  ^0e>t>er  <Sfy.ee/:  S^ont/ott  / 
Hyde  Park  4711 


P.  H.  <- 1 I  J  I  \<*ll  \  >l 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
,  Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

fcARGF.ST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 


Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

8  CHERTSEY  STREET 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750 


LYNDHURST'  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  61952 


Hal  O'Nians 

/7th  and  18th  Century  Paintings  and  Drawings 
6  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Whitehall  9392 


Robert  de  Fresnes 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


AYRSHIRE 


Galston  3M 


EXPORTERS 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


HIGHEST 

COINS 


PRICES 

AND 


PAID  FOR 

MEDALS 


especially  for  collections 
Catalogue  of  English  Coins,  9/3.  Bulletin  1/- 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  I 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
j.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I     •     Welbeck  8934 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

FINE  STOCK  OF  ENGLISH  CHINA 
12   Victoria   Parade,   TORQUAY.  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 
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LTD. 

138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


RED  AND  GREEN  GOLD  FOLDING  SCREEN  of  six  miniature  frames 
which  close  up  into  a  portable  block  set  with  ten  fancy  cut  sapphires.  The 
screen  is  opened  when  one  of  the  sapphires  is  pressed  releasing  the  handle. 

Fully  signed  by  Faberge  in  Russian  characters  and  bearing  the  initials  of  the 
Chief  Workmas""    I  Tirhael  Perchin.  When  closed:  If  X  1$  X  1  inches. 
Length  of  screen  when  unfolded:  1\  inches. 


Announcing 

The  Connoisseur  New  Guides 

Edited  by  L.  G.  G.  Ramsey,  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur 


Each  volume  in  the  series  will  provide  a  concise  and  illuminating 
survey  of  a  main  branch  of  antiques,  and  will  be  richly  illustrated 
with  examples  from  leading  museums  and  private  collections. 

The  series  as  a  whole  will  form  an  invaluable  guide  to  the 
fascinating  and  sometimes  complex  world  of  antiques,  where  a 
sound  knowledge  of  style  and  period  is  an  essential  condition  of 
good  taste  and  judgment. 

The  first  two  volumes  in  the  series  are  : 


Antique  English 
POTTERY,  PORCELAIN 
AND  GLASS 


Antique  English 
POTTERY 
PORCELAIN 
AND  GLASS 

Antique  English 
FURNITURE 


C  Antique  English 

-  FURNITURE 

a   


1 


Each  volume  contains  192  pp.  including  64  pp.  monochrome  plates.  p|  x  6\  inches.  23s.  net 

Further  volumes  will  include: 

PAINTING  &  SCULPTURE  SILVER  &  METALWARE 

TEXTILES  &  COSTUMES  MUSIC  &  MUSICAL 

CLOCKS  &  WATCHES  INSTRUMENTS 

Obtainable  from  all  Booksellers  or  from  the  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  SW18 
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AGNEW 


VICTORIAN  PAINTING  1837-1887 

Loan  Exhibition  in  Aid  of  The  Victorian  Society 

22nd  Novcmber-i6th  December 


Sir  J.  E.  MILLAIS  (1829-1896)  The  I  iolet's  Message 


THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  LTD. 

43  Old  Bond  Street  and  3  Albemarle  Street 

Telegrams;  'RESEMBLE,  LONDON  W.i*  LvOndon,    W.T  Telephones:  HYDE  PARK  9188  and  9189 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


NEW  PAINTINGS  BY 


JEAN  COMMERE 


9th  NOVEMBER  -  1st  DECEMBER 


30  BRUTON  STREET  LONDON  W.l 

Telephone:  Mayfair  2250  Cables:  Drawings,  London,  W.l 


^IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIM 


G  ALE  Rl  E  MOTTE 

GENEVE 

Samedi  18  novembre  1961 

Tres  importante  vente  aux  encheres  publiques 
TABLEAUX  MODERNES 

collection  de  Madame  M.  Dreyfuss  et  de  divers  amateurs 

CEuvres  de: 

BONNARD  •  CHAGALL  ■  DERAIN  •  GAUGUIN  ■  MANET  •  MARQUET 

VUILLARD,  etc. 
Expert:  M.  Jacques  Dubourg,  126,  bd.  Haussmann,  Paris 

CATALOGUE  ILLUSTRE  SUR  DEMANDE 

5,  passage  des  Lions,  GENEVE,  tel.  25  21  51 
GALERIE   MOTTE    22  rue  Bonaparte)  PARISf  td<  Med  |377 


iiiiiiiiiiiin  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini  mi  iiiiiiiiii  i  in  iimiiiiiiiiiiii  ii  i  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iniiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiini  iiiiiiiiiiiuiin 
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HOLMES 

29  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:  HYDE  PARK  1396 


BRACHER 

& 

SYDENHAM 


A  fine  QUEEN  ANNE  Coffee  Pot,  171 2 
by  Richard  Raine 

Height:  9 J  inches 

Weight:  25  oz.  8  dwt. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET 
READING,  BERKS.  . 

Telephone:  53724  Established:  1790 


A  fine  Venetian  View 
by 

M.  MARIESCHI 

c.  1730 
27  X  41  inches 
contemporary  carved  wood  frame 

FINE  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH 
FURNITURE     CARPETS  PAINTINGS 
PORCELAIN      WORKS  OF  ART 


H  O  WA  R  D 

8  DAVIES  STREET    BERKELEY  SQUARE    LONDON  W.l 


C. 


ANTIQUES  &  DECORATIONS 

25  East  55th  Street  NEW  YORK  22 

PLAZA  3-2570 
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The  Entrance  to  Trouville  Harbour  by  EUGENE  BOUDIN.  Signed  and  dated  '83 

Panel  size  10J  X  8  J  inches 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 

ESTABLISHED  l820 

30    ST.   JAMES'S   STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.  i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  325-2  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 


O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  LONDON  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 


9-25  November 

FRANCIS 
OPPENHEIMER 

RETROSPECTIVE 
EXHIBITION 

30  November  -  16  December 

CYRIL  ROSS 

PAINTINGS 


VUILLARD  Chez  Maxim's,  igoo  Oil:  ig%  x  ig$  inches 


65o 


In  the  centre  of  the  City  of  London  midway 
between  The  Mansion  House  and  St.  Mary  le 
Bow  Church  (Bow  Bells)  there  is  a  little  old 
fashioned  business  which  has  been  in  existence 
over  half  a  century. 

The  Corporation  of  London  have  a  notice  on 
the  wall  of  the  shop  which  states  'St.  Thomas  a 
Becket  was  born  near  this  spot',  but  today  the 
beautiful  premises  are  the  home  of  The 
Worshipful  Company  of  Mercers  the  Premier 
Livery  Guild  of  the  City. 

The  little  business  on  the  corner  at  number 
90  Cheapside  has  quite  a  nice  collection  of 
English  Antique  Silver,  and  if  you  call  you  might 
find  just  the  piece  you  had  in  mind  to  purchase. 

Should  it  not  be  convenient  to  call  if  you  send 
a  letter  to  Hicklenton  &  Phillips  at  90  Cheapside, 
E.c.2  stating  your  wants  together  with  the 
approximate  amount  you  expect  to  pay  you  will 
receive  a  courteous  and  prompt  reply. 
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VALUATIONS 

\     TEMPLE  I 
WILLIAMS 

LIMITED 

WORKS  OF  ART 

ANTIQUES 

A  REGENCY  SIDEBOARD  CUPBOARD  ofunusii.il 
type  in  finely  figured  ni.ihog.iny,  probably  by  Gillow. 
Width  6  ft.  2  in.,  depth  2  ft.  6  in.,  height  3  ft.  1  in. 

The  recessed  centre  containing  .1  cupboard  enclosed  by 
.1  p.iir  of  doors  with  drawers  and  cell.irctte  .it  either  end. 


jSHil 


HAUNCH 


BOND  STfilEfT 


HAUNCH  OF  VENISON  YARD 
BROOK  STREET  ■  LONDON  W 1 

MAYFA1R.   I4  86 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

This  quaint  address  is  approached  by  a  narrow  turning 
situated  between  Bond  Street  and  South  Molton  Street. 


N.  BLOOM  &  SON 

ESTABLISHED  IN  THE  CITY  FOR  NEARLY  FIFTY"  YEARS 


LTD 


15   NORTON   FOLGATE  BISHOPSGATE 

LONDON  TELEPHONE:  BISHOPSGATE  1587 

DEALERS  IN  FINE  ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  SILVER 
LARGE  AND  VARIED  SELECTION  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 


m 


QIEEX  ANNE  BOWL 

by  WILLIAM  PENSTONE  1706 

5 \  inches  high,  9  inches  diameter 
weight  33\  ounces 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 

408-410  LEEDS  ROAD 
Tel.  23223  BRADFORD  3  Est.  1903 

{Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


An  lSth  century  mahogany  kneehole  table;  original  brass  handles;  30  inches 


HENRY  SPENCER 

^^=E=  &  SONS  — 

ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
L,  M.  Seymour.    W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I.    Harry  C.  P,  Spencer,  A.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

FORTHCOMING  COUNTRY  HOUSE  FURNITURE  SALES 
BY  HENRY  SPENCER  AND  SONS 

Thursday,  2nd  November  1961  at, 
KNAPTON  HALL,  MALTON,  YORKSHIRE. 

8/  Order  of  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Westbury. 

Thursday  and  Friday,  23rd  and  24th  November,  1961  at 
SANDON  HALL,  STAFFORD. 

By  Order  of  The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  consequent  on 
alterations  to  Smdon  Hall  and  from  Burnt  Norton,  Gloucestershire. 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  53  1-2 

4  Paradise  Street,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone  2{2o6  (2  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone  3  34.7-8 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


-XK^X-<>-^XXX<*X><><*><X><X^ 
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Members  of  The  British 


Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHEAD 


ESTABLISHED  1866 

Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


Pair  of  Sheraton  period 
elbow  chairs,  with  black 
and  gilt  decoration. 

Height  2  ft.  10  in. 
width  of  seat  I  ft.  to  in. 


26,  28,  30,  32 
HIGH  STREET 
MAIDENHEAD 

BERKSHIRE 

TEL. 

(3  LINES)  223,  963-964 


Antiques,  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 

PACKED  & 

SHIPPED 

to  all  parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

Head  Office: 

25  CHEVAL  PLACE,  BR0HPT0N  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.7 


Telephone: 

KNIghtsbridge 

0646-8 


'Happy  akd  kumfi 

I  shall  be 
Gander  &  White 
him  packee  me' 


Packing 
Warehouse: 

Empress  Place,  Lillie  Road,  S.W.6.    Telephone:  FULham  0309 


JUST  OFF^0g^ 

AUCTION  PRICES     $W  W 

(ij'^'/  Anniversi 


ft*V,h^ART  MUSEUMS 

Anniversary  ^s3ll^V 
EDITION  VM\) 


mXY  Anniversary 

«AST» 

NATIONAL  CLASSIFIED  DIRECTORY 

<4n  of  AW 

THE  U.S.  ART  &  ANTIQUE  TRADE 

W  K-7tfi  SttSS^^^gTNew  York  22.  N." 


21  East  57th  Street- 


New  York  22,  N.Y. 


RALPH  GOX 


Telephone 
22463 


Mid  18th  Century  Celestial  Globe 

by  JOHN  SENEX.  F.R.S. 
Overall  diameter  and  height  17  in. 

Fine  original  condition.  The 
mahogany  stand  identifiable 
with  furnishings  of  the  period 
George  II 
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JEA  \'-BA  PTIS  TE  A  lONNOYE  Ii 
ir>34-  1699 

Canvas  37 J  x  40  inches 

From  a  French  private  collection 


MICHAEL  HARVARD 

99a  QUEEN'S  GATE 
LONDON 
Old  Master  S.W.7 
Paintings 


4p 


CRANE  KA 


178  BROMPTO 


KNIghtsbridge  756< 


and  at:  35  S'.j 


Maurice  de  VLAMINCK  (1876-1958) 
'Pot  de  Chrysanthemes'  1925 
Oil /canvas  25{      19;  inches 


Albert  MARQUET  (1875-1947) 
'Port  de  Hambourg'  1908 
Oil/canvas  9£  X  12;  inches 
From:  Ancienne  Galerie  Drouet 


Alexej  JAWLENSKY  (1864-1941) 
'Reife'  1912 
Oil/board  2|i     I9±  inches 
Exhibited:  Edinburgh  Festival,  I960 
Arts  Council  Exhibition 
Tate  Gallery,  I960 
Illustrated:  Clemens  Weiler  'Jawlensky' 


Works  by: 
VAN  DONGEN,  MARQUET 
VLAMINCK,  JAWLENSKY,  MASSON 
BORES,  PERMEKE,  DE  SMET 
J.  MARCHAND,  O'CONOR 
LAGAR 


Andre  MASSON 
'L'Arbre'  1949 

Oil/canvas  4Sj  x  35 j  inches 

Exhibited:  Venice  Biennale 

Curt  Valentine,  New  York 
Louis  Leiris,  Paris 


The  Connoisseur 

YEAR  BOOK 

for  1962 


Contents 

Packwood  House,  Warwickshire 

Georgian  Patent  Furniture:  e.  t.  joy 

Spanish  Jewellery  of  the  late 

Renaissance  in  the  Hispanic  Society 
of  America: 

ADA  MARSHALL  JOHNSON 

Ancient  Glass  at  Corning: 

A.  VON  SALDERN 

A  New  Field  of  Egyptian  Art: 

BERNARD  V.  BOTHMER 

Capricci  Cinesi:  The  Vogue  tor 
Chinoiscrie  in  Italy: 

HUGH  HONOUR 

The  National  Print  Room  of 
Belgium : 

LYDIA  DE  PAUW-DE  VEEN 

Sadahide  and  the  Yokohama-e  Prints : 

DR.  F.  A.  TURK 

'Peter  the  Great's'  Throne: 

A.  G .  GRIMWADE 


include 

The  American  Museum  at  Claverton 
Manor,  near  Bath:  therle  hughes 

Some  Bookplates  of  Schools, 
Colleges  and  Universities: 

MARK  SEVERIN 

National  Art  Treasures  of  Korea : 

GODFREY  GOMPERTZ 

In  Search  of  Chandeliers : 

ROBERT  SHERLOCK 

Asia  Minor — rug-producer 
extraordinary : 

KUDRET  TURKHAN  and 
STANLEY  REED 

Pictures  from  Ulster  Houses: 

ANNE  CROOKSHANK 

The  Thyssen  Pictures  and  the 
National  Gallery: 

THEODORE  CROMBIE 

A  Pied-a-terre  in  Paris : 

TERENCE  KENNEDY 


out  November  19  61 

Cloth  bound        30s.  per  copy        Profusely  illustrated 
By  post  32s.  6d.  or  U.S.A.  $5.00 

The  Connoisseur  Year  Book  is  not  included  in  any  subscription,  but  you  are  invited  to  order  it  through  your  bookseller; 
or  to  send  32s.  6d.  (or  five  dollars),  direct  to  London,  for  a  copy,  which  will  be  mailed  to  you  from  London  immediately 
on  publication.  We  much  regret  that  late  orders  may  be  disappointed.  If  ordering  by  mail,  please  send  your  early  remittance  to: 
The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.18 


otglish  Sporting  Paintings 

times  Seymour     John  Wootton     J.  N.  Sartorius  etc. 


JAMES  SEYMOUR  1702-52 
canvas  33J  X  52J  inches 


E(iutland  Gallery 

jo  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W  I 

KEN:  0139 


PATOU 


±oz.  £5.12.6  ±oz.  £9.15.0   I  oz.  £15.10.0  2  oz.  £27.15.0  4  oz.  £49.5.0 


JH  flJmgate  &JohnstonUtd 

Established  i8ij 

Head  office: 

91  93  CHARTERHOUSE  STREET.  LONDON.  E.C.i 


also  at  :  LIVERPOOL  -  MANCHESTER 
SOUTHAMPTON  -  BELFAST  -  PARIS 
NEWCASTLE  -  GLASGOW  -  TORONTO 
NEW  YORK    -    MONTREAL  ETC. 


Packers  -  Shippers  -  Insurers 
Custombrokers        -        Travel  Agents 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 


SCHOOL  of  DESIGN  and  DECORATING.  Michael  Inchbald, 
M.S. I. A..  F.R.S.A..  and  Jacqueline  Inchbald  will  run  a  concentrated 
ten-week  course,  starting  January  22nd  until  March  30th,  covering 
every  aspect  of  Design  and  Decoration,  modern  and  classical,  including 
furniture,  silver,  china,  as  well  as  a  practical  course  of  upholstery, 
furniture  painting  and  repair.  Application  to  10  Milner  Street,  S.W.3. 

WANTED:  Florentine  Inlaid  Mosaic  -  'pietre  dure'.  Lawrence  Kalom, 
Zion,  Illinois. 

Colour  photographs  sell  your  fine  goods  -  we  make  the  finest 
colour  photographs.  Wallace  Heaton  Ltd.,  127  New  Bond  Street, 
London  W.l. 

WANTED:  Jose  Cubero's  Malaga  Clay  Figures  see  The  Connoisseur, 
March  1961.  American  April.  Page  106^.  Give  description,  including 
condition  and  price.  Box  7196. 

FOR  SALE:  CONNOISSEUR  1902  to  1919  and  1921  to  1924  com- 
plete (each  year  bound  in  three  volumes  -  red  cloth  as  new  :  later  years 
unbound.  Offers  for  any  number  of  volumes.  Box  No.  7201. 

DUNNING'S  ANTIQUES  purchase  and  offer  Ship  Figureheads,  Sun- 
dials. Globes.  Scientific  Instruments,  Early  Carvings.  Rushlight 
Holders.  Sandglasses.  Door  Furniture.  58  Holvwell  Hill.  ST.  ALBANS. 

51065. 

WANTED  bv  Private  Collector  OLD  AMERICAN  FLAGS  (prior  to 
1870).  Write:  B.  Mastai.21  East  57th  Street.  New  Vork22.N.V.  U.S.A.) 

FOR  SALE:  Fine  French  antique  MARBLE  FIREPLACES, 
MANTELS  Louis  NY.  Louis  XVI,  also  accessories.  Moderate  prices. 
ETTINGOFF.  35  Rue  Chariot.  PARIS,  France.  ARChives  7456. 

CLASSICS  of  SPACE  ART.  200  oil  paintings  for  exhibitions.  Herb. 
Loewenthal,  Dos  Planet  b.,  Nationalpark,  Zurich  7,  Kluseggstr.  If 

(Switzerland). 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD.,  Crown  Jewellers,  are  particularly  interested 
to  purchase  Table  Silver  such  as  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  Trays, 
Waiters.  Dishes,  Spoons  and  Forks.  Candlesticks,  Candelabra  etc.:  also 
all  tvpes  of  Antique  Silver,  Antique  Jewellery,  and  17th  and  18th 
century  Clocks.  Send  pieces  to  1 12  Regent  Street,  London  W.l  or  we 
will  gladly  arrange  for  a  representative  to  call. 

FOR  SALE:  Rare  Bechstein  Boudoir  Grand  in  Adam  stvle  case 
with  ormolu  mouldings.  200  guineas.  A.  J.  Woodcock,  35a  Coverley 
Road.  Headington.  Oxford. 

YE  OLDE  TYMES,  27  High  Street,  Clacton-on-Sea.  Comprehensive 
stock  of  Antique  Furniture.  Jewellery.  Silver.  Plate  and  China.  Personal 
visits  invited.  Trade  enquiries  welcomed.  Telephone:  Clacton  800. 

Antique  Clocks  bought,  sold  and  repaired.  E.  Jurmann,  C.M.B.H.J., 

26  Spring  Street.  Brighton.  Sussex.  Tel:  25006. 

WANTED  to  buy.  Paintings  by  William  A.  Walker,  or  W.A.W., 
Libraries.  Old  letters  with  Stamps.  Antique  Furniture.  China,  Silver, 
Old  coins,  American  Historical  paintings.  Netsukes.  Paperweights, 
Southern  items  always  wanted.  Schindlers  Antique  Shop.  200  King 

Street.  Charleston  5,  S.  Carolina.  U.S.A. 

BEARNES"  SALEROOMS.  Warren  Road.  Torquay  (telephone  22309) 
attract  principal  Buyers  from  London,  etc.  We  are  pleased  to  advise 
West  country  owners  re  sale  of  Antiques,  Pictures,  Silver,  etc.  Estate 
Agency  Depts:  Torquay  22126,  Paignton  58296.) 

Chronometers,  deck  watches  and  stop-watches  for  disposal  from 
the  unique  collection  of  Charles  Frank.  Saltmarket.  Glasgow. 

Register  advertisements  are  1  -  per  word,  minimum  15  -.  which  must  be  prepaid 
and  <ent  to  the  Advertisement  Manaoer,  THE  COXXOISSEIR.  13-17  XEW 
Bl~RLI.\GT0.\ PLACE.  LOXDOX,  W.l.  (Cerrard  8166.  Addresses  or  Box 
Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with 
the  Box  .Xttmber.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  fjr 
any  sales  effected. 
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An  important  XVIIth  Century  Swedish  part  gilt  tankard 
by  Henrik  Reimers.  Norrkoping,  circa  1690. 


An  Example  from  our  Collection  of  Early  Continental  Silver 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


LXI 


FOUNDED   SINCE  17c 


East  InJiaman  cfrfs,  i  180  tons,  leaving  Portsmouth  on  her  first  voyage  to 
China,  \pril  17S8.  Canvas  size  54  X  c8  inches.  Signed  T.  luny,  1788. 


THL  BRITISH  ANTIQLIF 
DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 
MFMBFK  SINCE  I  9  I  9 


THE  PARKER  GALLERY 

2  ALBEMARLE  ST.,  PICCADILLY 
LONDON,  W.  1         grosvenor  5906-7 


BY  APFOINTMI  NT  TO 
HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KlNCi 
OF  Till  HELLENES 


The  Connoisseur 
is  now 
published 
monthly 

Price  10/- 


SUliSCRIPTION  RATES  IN  BRITAIN 
/  6  15s  a  year  including  postage 

IN  U.S.A. 

$16.00  for  12  issues 
$30.00  for  24  issues 

The  12  issues  include  the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  Number 
Main  Subscription  Agents 

The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  SWil 


Regardless  of  size  or  complexity 
you  can  rely  on  P  &  S  to  pack  and 
forward  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
promptly,  safely  and  economically.  | 

Pitt  &  Scott 

Limited 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London  | 
E.C.4 

Telephone:  City  6474 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the    world.    Storage  facilities  at\ 
London,   Liverpool,    Glasgow  and\ 
Paris. 


LAMPS  &  SHADES 

■ 

NITA  MILLER  I 


63a  Grosvenor  Street 
London  W.I 

MAYFAIR  0951 
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ANTIQUE 
SILVER 


From  this  Suite  of 
Eighteenth  Century  Silver 
any  article  may  be 
purchased  separately; 
en  suite  it  is  very  fine 
and  beautiful 


W  m 


# 


George  II  Bullet  Tea  Pot  by  Simon  Pantin.  London  1732-33.  Height  4  inches.  Weight  14J  ounces.  Contemporary  Armorial. 
George  II  Coffee  Pot  by  Gabriel  Sleath.  London  1737-38.  Height  8  inches.  Weight  17  ounces.  A  very  rare  small  Coffee  Pot. 
George  I  Cream  Ewer  by  William  Fleming.  London  1725.  Height  3i  inches.  Weight  3  ounces. 
George  II  Salver  by  Henry  Daniel.  Dublin  1732.  Diameter  16  inches.  Weight  63  ounces.  Contemporary  Armorial. 
George  II  Sugar  Bowl  by  Jane  Daniel.  Dublin  circa  1740.  Height  3J  inches.  Weight  5  ounces. 

Jane  Daniel  was  the  wife  of  Henry  Daniel,  who  made  the  Salver  photographed  above.  It  is  most  unusual  to  find  a  piece  of 
Silver  made  by  an  Irish  Lady  Silversmith. 


from  the  Collection  of 


LOUIS  WINE  Ld 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 


Established  1840 


Tel:  Dublin  73865 


31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


SAB  IN 
GALLERIES 

4  CORK  STREET    BOND  STREET  Wl 


EARLY  ENGLISH  DRAWINGS 
AS  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 


NOVEMBER  22nd  DECEMBER 


L.  S.  LOWRY 


Painters  of  Today  is  a  new  series  designed  to  bring  before  the  public 
at  low  cost  -  painters  of  the  contemporary  scene  whose  work  has 
not  hitherto  been  easily  available  in  book-form. 
Each  volume  is  introduced  by  a  well-known  critic  who  brings  warmly 
to  life  the  man  behind  the  paintings. 

The  first  of  the  series,  L.  S.  Lowry,  has  a  vivid  and  often  amusing 
introduction  by  Mervyn  Levy. 
20  plates  in  full  colour. 

JOHN  BRATBY  each  21s. 

John  Bratby's  strongly  individual  style  of  painting  with  its  thick  paint 

and  bold  drawing  has  always  attracted  attention.  As  a  student,  at  his 

first  exhibition  and  then  as  the  artist  for  the  film  The  Horse's 

Mouth'  he  has  constantly  been  in  the  public  eye. 

This  volume,  the  second  in  the  series,  has  a  biographical  introduction 

by  Alan  Clutton-Brock. 

20  plates  in  full  colour. 


DEATH   OF  THE  HERO  by  Jack  Lindsay 
French  painting  from  David  to  Delacroix. 

228  pages,  59  black-and-white  illustrations,  12  colour  plates.  42s. 

INDIAN    ART   IN   AMERICA  by  Frederick  J.  Dockstader 

With  many  examples  of  the  magnificent  Arts  and  Crafts  of  the  North 
American  Indian. 

224  pages,  180  black-and-white  illustrations,  70  colour  plates.  8  gllS. 
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During  November 

EXHIBITION 

of 

"LE  GRAND  REFUSE" 

THEODORE  ROUSSEAU 

1812-1867 

HAZLITT  GALLERY 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  S .W .1 


Whitehall  6821 

Also 
Specialists  in 


ITALIAN  PAINTINGS 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 


GALERIE  INTERNATIONALE 
D'ART  CONTEMPORAIN 

PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES 


PARIS,  1" 

253,  RUE  SAINT-HONORE 
Tel:  Opera  32.29 

BRUXELLES,  V 

208,  AV.  F.  ROOSEVELT 
Tel:  72.09.79 

ZURICH,  1 

NUSCHELERSTRASSE  31 
Tel:  25  17  48 


Mathieu 

Guiette 

Compard 

Degottex 

Dangelo 

Corbero 

Viola 

A.  Pomodoro 
G.  Pomodoro 


In  the  front  line  of  contemporary  art 
ARTISTS  OF  FAME  AND  PROMISE 


1' 


I: T    I.  H«,mrJ 


•tAKOUSSl 


LAROUSSE 


new  publications 


GAUGUIN  1 


art  books 


in-quarto  series 


I/ART  ET  L'HOMME 

3  volumes  under  the  general  editorship  of  Rene  Huyghe,  de  1'Aca- 
demie  francaise 

A  monumental  history  of  art,  sumptuously  illustrated,  which  sets 
the  evolution  of  plastic  expression  in  relation  to  the  history  of 
thought  and  of  civilisation,  from  the  origins  to  the  present  day. 
The  third  and  last  volume  has  just  been  published,  bound  (83/4x113/4  ins.), 
with  colour  jacket,  496  pages,  1.100  black  and  white  illustrations, 
24  plates  in  colour. 

"Les  plus  grands  peintres"  series 

GAUGUIN,  par  Maximilien  Gauthier 
RAPHAEL,  par  Fred  B^rence 

Two  fine  albums  of  reproductions  in  black  and  white  and  in  colour, 
with  a  commentary  by  distinguished  art  critics. 

Each  volume,  bound  (8  1/8x12  1/8  ins.),  with  colour  jacket,  78  pages. 
Already  published  : 

BOTTICELLI  -  GOYA  -  REMBRANDT  -  WATTEAU 

"M usees  et  monuments"  series 

LE   LOUVRE  (2  volumes),  par  Maximilien  Gauthier 

The  first  title  of  this  new  series  devoted  to  the  artistic  wealth  of 
all  nations. 

Each  volume,  bound  (81/4x10  5/8  ins.),  with  colour  jacket,  150  pag  s 
of  reproductions  in  black  and  white  and  in  colour. 

from  your  usual  supplier, 

or  LAROUSSE  17,  rue  du  Montparnasse  -  PARIS  6'. 
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KNOEDLER 


Established  1846 


Old  and  Contemporary  Masters 


LONDON 

34  St.  James's  Street 
S.W.i 


NEW  YORK 

14  East  57th  Street 
N.Y.22 


PARIS 

85  bis  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honore  8e 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


1790 

Saml.  Godbehere 
&  Edwd.  Wigan 

Promenade 


1811 

John  Deacon 


CHELTENHAM 


Telephone  2821 
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Louis    Seize   carved   statuary  marble 
Chimney  piece,  of  superb  quality,  complete 
with  decorative  cast  iron  interiors 


OPENING  WIDTH  3'  9f 
OPENING  HEIGHT  2'  10" 


CHIMNEYPIECE  :     LENGTH  OF  SHELF  5' 0^" 
TOTAL  HEIGHT       3'  7f 
INTERIOR:     OPENING  WIDTH  2'  7"     OPENING  HEIGHT  2' 3f 

T.   C  ROWTH  E  R    &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  FULham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  Antiquity,  London 

Please  note  we  close  at  I  p.m.  Saturdays 


IMPORTANT 
AUCTION  SALES 

21  -27  NOVEMBER,  1961 


I  Eminent  Paintings  by  Old  and  Modern 
Masters  from  several  private  collections. 
Dutch  Paintings  17th  century,  very  impor- 
tant collection  of  Flower  Pictures,  Italian 
Renaissance  and  Baroque  Paintings, etc. 
Furniture,  Miniatures,  Silver,  Porcelain, 
Sculptures,  Faience,  Handicraft  Art,  etc. 

II  Drawings,  Old  and  Modern  Prints. 

Ill  Selected  Arms  from  aristocratic  pro- 
prietors, Armours  from  the  collection 
R.  W.  Hearst,  etc. 


Three  fully  illustrated  catalogues 


ON  VIEW:  DAILY  FROM  6-19  NOVEMBER 


iiiiii 


INTERNATIONAL 
DIRECTORY  OF  ARTS 

EDITOR:  DR.  HELMUT  RAUSCHENBUSCH 


Delivery  of  copies  ordered  in  advance  of  this  new,  sixth, 
completely  revised 

I96I  EDITION 

has  just  been  completed.  Curators  of  museums  and  galleries, 
art  historians  and  archaeologists,  art  and  antique  dealers, 
artists  and  private  art  collectors  all  over  the  world  are  now 
enjoying  instructive  reading  from  this  unique  work  of 
reference  on 

Museums  and  Public  Galleries,  Libraries  with 
stocks  of  historical  data  as  well  as  information 
significant  for  the  history  of  arts,  Universities, 
Academies  and  Colleges  with  seminaries  of 
archaeology  and  history  of  art  and  Schools  of 
fine  and  applied  arts. 

Art  and   Antique   Dealers,   Private  Galleries, 
Auctioneers. 

Art  Book-  and  Art  Publishers,  Art  Periodicals, 
Antiquarian  and  Art  Booksellers. 

Living   Artists   (Painters,   Sculptors,  Etchers), 
Restorers. 

Private  Collectors,  Art  Lovers  and  Benefactors, 

Art  Associations,  Art  Experts.  j 

Do  not  hesitate  to  order  at  once  a  copy  of  this  indispensable  : 
handbook,  which  has  achieved  a  secure  place  with  all  who] 
maintain  ideal  or  material  connections  with  art. 

100,000  valuable  references  from  all  countries  of  the  world, 
complete  addresses  with  special  information  and  hundreds 
of  illustrations  covering  1,328  pages.  Price  only  £4.7.0  or 
$12  including  postage.  Please  order  at  once;  no  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  reprinting  this  edition. 

PUBLISHERS: 

DEUTSCHE  ZENTRALDRUCKEREI  AG 

Dessauer  Str.  6-7,  Berlin  SW  61  (West  Berlin),  Germany 

London  Office:  Albert  Milhado  &  Co.  Ltd. 
140  Cromwell  Road,  London,  S.W.7.    Tel.:  FRE  0145 
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STADTWALDGURTEL  32 


COLOGNE 


(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


signed  and  dated 


PIETER  BOUT 


32^  X  43i  inches 


By  Appointment  To  Hei  Majesty  The  Queen  Manufacturers  Of  Silver  Polishes  I.  Goddard  &  Sons,  Ltd. 


YOUR  FINE  ANTIQUES 
DESERVE  GODDARD'S  CARE 

Goddard's  Cabinet  Makers  Wax,  perfected  by  England's  leading 
specialists  in  the  care  of  fine  antiques,  is  the  most  effective  polish 
you  could  wish  for.  Its  rich  beeswax  content  actually  feeds 
woods  and  leathers  which  helps  prevent  drying  and  cracking  .  .  . 
shines  to  a  beautiful  deep  lustre.  And  it's  freshly  scented  with 
lavender  or  lemon  verbena,  has  no  unpleasant  'polish  odor'  at  all. 

J.  GODDARD  &  SONS  Lid. 

LEICESTER         •  ENGLAND 
U.S.A.  OFFICE:  299   MADISON    AVENUE,   NEW  YORK   17,  N.Y. 


A  FINE  PAINTED  SECRETARY 
ONLY  SIX  FEET  TALL  WITH 
A  LEATHER  WRITING  SLIDE 
AND  TROMPE  L'OEIL  BOOK 
FRONTS  FOR  LOWER  DOORS 


SUPERB  CARVED  FRUIT- 
WOOD  ARMCHAIR  IN  FRENCH 
MANNER 


YEAKEl  &  FIELD 


1099  COAST  BOULEVARD  SOUTH 


LACUNA  BEACH 


CALIFORNIA 


LX1X 


STAIR  &  COMPANY 


59  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y. 


Tel:  ELdorado  5-7620 


ONE  OF  A  PAIR 
OF  IMPORTANT 
GEORGIAN 
CARVED  AND  GILT 
SIDE  TABLES 
WITH  GREEN 
MARBLE  TOPS, 
CIRCA  1730. 

Illustrated  brochure 
upon  request 


14  Juillet,  Le  Havre  RAOUL  DUFY 

Fauve,  painted  1906 
Collection  Adolphe  Menjou 

HAMMER  GALLERIES  Inc. 

5 I  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


SMITH  &  WATSON 

20  EAST  55TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  22         •         PLAZA  3-1462 
{Ellouise  Abbott,  503  Hathaway,  Houston  6,  Texas) 


Antiqued  cherry  headboard 
with  caned  panel  and  ebony 
inlay.  Made  in  various  sizes 
and  finishes. 

BROCHURE    ON  REQUEST 
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Sc.  Elijah  fed  by  the  Raven 

GIOVANNI  FRANCESCO  BARBIERI 
1591-1666 

Canvas  88  X  59  inches 

CENTRAL  PICTURE  GALLERIES 

624  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22  ELDORADO  5-6564 


N.  V.  HAMMER,  Inc 


Far  Eastern  Art 


set 


KWANNON.  JAPANESE  GILDED  BRONZE. 
HEIAN  PERIOD 


147  East  72nd  Street,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 


Phone  :  Butterfield  8-0044 
CABLES:  HAMMERARTS 


LAING 


Old  Masters 
Krieghoff  and  the  Early  Canadians 
Contemporary  Canadian 

British  and  French  Paintings 
Modern  Sculpture 


Galleries:  I94  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto 


(S^lcl   rflasier  '^Drawings 


G.  F.  BARBIERI  called  GUERCINO  (1591-1666) 
Study  of  Two  Warriors      Pen  and  brown  wash 
8  x  5i  inches 


150  East  61st  Street 

By  appointment 


New  York  22,  N.Y. 

PLaza  2-5164 
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PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES,  Inc 

980  MADISON  AVENUE     •     NEW  YORK  21 

Public  Auction  Sale  November  ly  and  18  at  1-4J p.m. 

ON  EXHIBITION  FROM  NOVEMBER  n 

FINE  FRENCH  XVIII  CENTURY  FURNITURE 

TAPESTRIES    .    RUGS    .    PORCELAINS    .    SILVER    .  PAINTINGS 

From  the  Collection  of  the  hate 

COUNTESS  SALA,  New  York 

Sold  by  Order  of  Her  Daughter,  Mrs.  Vincent  E.  Brown 


Outstanding  among  the  ebenistetie,  a  pair  of  Louis  XV 
acajou  and  tulipwood  marquetry  serpentine-front 
cabinet-commodes,  richly  mounted  in  bronze  dore, 
understood  to  have  been  presented  to  Queen  Maria 
Leszcyzhska,  wife  of  Louis  XV,  by  the  city  of  Paris,  and 
bearing  the  royal  inventory  stamp;  a  Louis  XV  king- 
wood  and  tulipwood  marquetry  bureau  plat,  richly 
mounted  in  bronze  dore,  by  Bon  Durand  (M.E.  1761); 
a  Louis  XV-XVI  tulipwood  and  harewood  marquetry 
oval  occasional  table  by  Pierre-Francois  Guignard 
(M.E.  1767);  a  Louis  XV  salon  suite  in  Beauvais 
tapestry  of  the  period. 


Among  other  valuable  property,  a  silk-woven  tapestry 
after  J.  H.  Huct,  V Arbre  de  Mai;  French  silver  by 
Georges  Keller  and  Aucoc  of  Paris  in  the  Louis  XV- 
XVI  taste;  Sevres  and  other  old  Continental  porcelains, 
with  a  few  Meissen  services;  marble  and  terra  cotta 
sculptures,  featuring  Pajou's  terra  cotta  La  Naissance  du 
Dauphin,  depicting  Marie  Antoinette  as  Venus;  marbles 
by  Clodion,  Boizot  and  others;  bronze  and  bronze  dore 
candelabra  by  Delafosse;  a  magnificent  Louis  XIV 
Royal  Savonnerie  carpet  (c.  1650);  old  master  and 
other  paintings  and  drawings. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  $2.00  -  Air  Mail  Additional 

Public  Auction  November  2j  at  1-4J  p.m. 

ON  EXHIBITION  FROM  NOVEMBER  18 
CHOICE  XVIII  CENTURY  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

From  the 

ANNA  E.  ERICKSON  ESTATE 

A  Queen  Anne  upholstered  walnut  settee  in  Soho  tapestry;  a  Queen  Anne  carved  and  parcel-gilded  burl  walnut 
secretary;  a  George  I  carved  walnut  three-chair-back  settee  with  eagle  arms;  a  pair  of  George  i  carved  walnut  armchairs 
with  claw-and-ball  feet;  a  pair  of  Chippendale  richly  carved  mahogany  armchairs  in  the  French  taste  and  many  other 
fine  pieces. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  $1.00  -  Air  Mail  Additional 
Catalogues  Available  in  London:   DAWSON'S  OF  PALL  MALL,  16  Pall  Mall,  S.W.I 
or  direct  PARKE-BERNET  Cable:  PARKGAL 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1878 


ISA  BELLA  I  \  'EDDERB  URJ\ " 
by 

SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN 
1756-1823 
30  X  25  inches 


FINE  PAINTINGS 

15  East  57th  Street  New  York,  NY. 

Df   A7A    «  /IOt>f\ 
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Twenty-six  full 
galleries  of  genuine 
antique  English, 
Continental  and  Oriental 
furnishings  and 
accessories;  antique 
jewelry;  a  gallery  of 
fine  paintings; , 
chandeliers  and  mantels; 
custom-made  furniture 
in  our  shop. 


ESTABLISHED  1919 

Member,  Art  &  Antique  Dealers 
League  of  America 

B.  Manh 


Rare  eatinwood  and  parcel-gilde d  demi-lune  commode  made  in  England  c.  1800;  54" 
wide,  20"  deep,  38"  Kigk  Pair  or  Continental  porcelain  figures,  11"  high.  17th  century 
Dutch  family  painting,  canvas  size  37"  x  43".  Pair  of  Waterford  3-light  crystal  sconces; 
26"  high,  16"  wide.  Pair  of  Berlin  porcelain  cache  pots  in  apple  green;  8"  wide.  Pair  of 
English  Regency  period  eatinwood  pedestals;  42"  high,  10"  x  10"  tops. 


eim 


Gall 


403  •  409  ROYAL  STREET    •    TELEPHONE  524-0846   •    NEW  ORLEANS  12 
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DUVEEN 


Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING      SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


TAPESTRIES 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 

21,  N.Y. 


us 


Wakefield-Scearee  Galleries 

Old  Science  Hill  Chapel.  Shelbyville.  Kentucky 

on  the  main  road  (I  ..S.  60)  beticeen  Louisrille  and  Lexington 
Telephone:  (Area  Code  502)  ME.  3-4382 


cranio  t 
CI)oug 


In  order  to  settle  an  estate,  we  have  been  com- 
missioned to  offer  the  following  Doughty  Birds 
for  sale.  (Included  are  the  Rare  Quail,  which  are 
pictured.)  Prices  will  be  given  on  request,  by 
telephone  or  letter. 


GOLD  FINCHES 
BLUE  BIRDS 
RED  CARDINALS 
CHICKADEES 
BALTIMORE  ORIOLES 
BOB  WHITE  QUAIL 
INDIGO  BUNTINGS 
MOCKING  BIRDS 
MAGNOLIA  WARBLERS 
RED-EYED  VIREOS 
APPLE  BLOSSOMS 

AND  BEES 
GOLDEN  CROWNED 

KINGLETS 
OVENBIRDS 
MYRTLE  WARBLERS 
BEWICK  WRENS 
PARULA  WARBLERS 
GNATCATCHERS 
YELLOW  THROATS 
PHOEBE 
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.AMBERTI  &  OZONOFF,  INC. 

4  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y.  OREGON  9-8198 


A  most  outstanding  collection  of  Paul  Storr  silver  purchased  from  one  estate,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  13i-inch  chop 
plates  -  one  22-inch  oval  tea  tray  -  12  1  OA-inch  dinner  plates  -  12  10-inch  soup  plates  -  a  pair  of  the  most  unusual 
quality  and  size  sauce  boats  -  set  of  4  round  \  egetable  dishes  and  covers  -  one  large  soup  tureen  and  liner  on  stand  - 
pair  of  large  entree  dishes  and  covers  on  old  Sheffield  warmer^  by  Matthew  Bolton  -  one  15A-inch  platter  -  one  19A- 
inch  platter  -  one  20i-inch  platter  -  one  22i-inch  platter  with  mazarine  with  a  large  coat  of  arms  in  the  center. 

The  entire  collection  is  in  mint  condition.  Every  piece  of  the  finest  qu.  tj    Individual  photograph  of  each  piece  is 

available  on  request.  Your  inquiries  are  invited. 

-  


THE 

BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Wish  to  announce 
The 

INTERNATIONAL 
ART  TREASURES  EXHIBITION 

at  the 

VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

ist  March  to  29th  April 
1962 


The  Exhibition  which  is  being  presented  under  the 
auspices  of  C.I.N.O.A.,  the  International  Confederation 
of  Art  Dealers,  will  be  organised  and  arranged  by 
The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association. 


Discerning  buyers  and  setters  appreciate  the  many  advantages  oj 
dealing  with  members.  A  booklet  price  5/-  post  free  (Si  in  the 
U.S.A.),  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred  estab- 
lished dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  members  of  the 
Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at 

The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 

20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.7 

Telephone:  Kensington  4128  &  2102 


THE  SIGS  OF  MEMBERSHIP 
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Jj'art  fin  fB0pn  Hgt 

stone  sculotuRe,  wood  CARVinqs,  pAintinqs,  tapestuies, 
fuRnitune  Ano  ceRAmics  -  fRom  one  op  the  countRy's 
most  compRehensiVe  collections  of  meoieval  ARt.  <••--•  ^ 

FRENCH  &  COMPANY  ixc! 

MADISON*  AVENUE  AT  TCTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  THE  QUEEN 
MEDALLISTS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINl 
MEDALLISTS 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD 


EST.  1773 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON 


Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (5 


Ancient  Greek  silver-gilt  mirror  of  the  2nd  century,  B.C. 
The  reverse  is  plain  silver. 
Diameter  $  inches. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALER— 23 


This  Adam  cabinet,  the  serpentine  front  carved  with  profile  medallions  of  Poets  in  boxwood,  of  date  circa  1770,  was 
originally  made  for  Lady  Strathmore,  wife  of  the  ninth  Earl,  for  Streatlam  Castle,  Durham.  It  is  illustrated  in  The  Diction- 
ary of  English  Furniture,  by  Ralph  Edwards,  and  has  been  acquired  by  the  Bowes  Museum,  Barnard  Castle,  Co.  Durham, 
from  Messrs.  Temple  Williams  Ltd.,  Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  Street,  London,  W.I. 


Each  month  "The  Connoisseur'  illustrates  an  important  work  oj  art  which  a  Britisli  antique 
dealer  has  sold  or  loaned  to  a  museum  or  public  institution  either  at  home  or  abroad. 


< 


I.  Bust  of  Cardinal  Giulio  Sarchctti,  probably  by  Giuliano  Finclli,  r.  1630 


THE 

PALAZZO 
SACCHETTI 


THE  Palazzo  Sacchctti  stands  in  the  Via  Giulia  which  was, 
in  the  hey-day  of  the  High  Renaissance,  the  most  fashion- 
blc  street  in  Rome  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
cast  frequented.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  few  streets  in  the  city 
vhere  the  amateur  of  architecture  may  enjoy  undisturbed  the 
rospect  of  several  notable  sixteenth-century  palace  facades, 
vlost  of  these  palaces,  like  the  Sacchetti,  stretched  from  the  Via 
3iulia  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  but  now,  of  course,  they  arc 
eparated  from  the  river  by  the  Lungotevere  road  built  during 
he  last  century. 

The  facade  of  Palazzo  Sacchetti  is  a  capital  example  of  the 
loble  simplicity  of  renaissance  domestic  architecture,  grand 
.vithout  severity  and  elegant  without  frippery.  It  is  a  four  storey 
milding  decorated  only  by  its  seven  bays  of  chastely  framed 
vindows.  The  central  doorway  opens  into  a  courtyard  and, 
)eyond  that,  to  a  garden  terminated  by  a  pavilion  with  fine 
tucco  decorations  inside.  An  inscription  on  the  facade  of  the 
)alace  declares  that  it  was  Damns  Antonii  Sangalli  Architect! — 
VIDXLII.  That  it  was  begun  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  younger 
n  about  1542  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  how  much  of  the 
present  building  is  by  him  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Some 
cholars  have  attributed  the  entire  building  to  Sangallo,  others 
lave  said  that  it  was  completely  rebuilt  by  his  pupils  Nanni  di 
iaccio  Bigi  and  Annibale  Lippi.  The  most  recent  authority,  Dr. 
justavo  Giovannoni,  gives  the  ground  floor  to  Sangallo  and  the 
est  to  his  pupils. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  palace  was  bought  from 
iangallo's  heirs  in  1552  by  Cardinal  Giovanni  Ricci  of  Monte- 
nilciano  who  either  rebuilt  or  partly  rebuilt  it  and  employed  a 
earn  of  painters  to  decorate  the  rooms  on  the  piano  nobile,  some 
>f  which  were  finished  by  1554.  The  palace  passed  from  Cardinal 
licci  to  his  nephew,  and  from  him  it  was  bought  in  1576  by  the 
Zeuli,  a  family  of  bankers  who,  according  to  Baglione,  com- 
nissioned  Giacomo  Rocca  to  decorate  the  river  facade  with 


figures  in  grafito  which  have  since  vanished.  Early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  was  bought  by  Cardinal  Acquaviva  and  shortly 
afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Florentine  Sacchetti 
family  who  have  owned  it  ever  since.  Alterations  were  made  to 
the  interior  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  few 
of  these  are  apparent  on  the  piano  nobile  with  which  this  article  is 
concerned. 

From  the  wide  and  easy  staircase  with  its  characteristically 
shallow  steps,  the  rooms  on  the  main  Hoor  arc  approached  through 
a  long,  narrow  hall,  decorated  with  busts  and  urns  and  rich 
scarlet  and  silver  embroidered  hangings  (No.  5).  The  most 
impressive  of  the  rooms  is  called  the  Salone  del  Mappamondo 
from  the  two  large  seventeenth-century  globes  which  stand  in  it; 
though  it  owes  its  outstanding  importance  to  the  cycle  of  frescoes 
which  cover  the  entire  wall-surface  (colour  plate  and  Nos.  2  and 
3).  These  paintings  are  the  work  of  the  Florentine  Francesco  dc' 
Rossi,  called  Francesco — or  Cecchino — Salviati. 

Vasari  wrote  of  this  room  that  it  contained  'scenes  from  the  life 
of  David,  including  a  fine  composition  of  David  watching 
Bathshcba  at  the  bath,  with  many  other  women,  as  graceful  and 
full  of  invention  as  anything  that  is  to  be  seen.  Another  represents 
the  death  of  Uriah;  and  a  third  the  Ark,  preceded  by  many  people 
playing;  and  finally  there  is  a  battle  between  David  and  his 
enemies,  very  well  composed.  In  short,  the  work  in  this  hall  is  full 
of  grace  and  fancy  and  the  most  ingenious  inventions,  the 
division  being  made  with  judgement  and  the  colouring  charm- 
ing'. The  entire  scheme  is,  in  fact,  a  highly  ingenious  invention 
and  Professor  Waterhouse  has  justly  called  it  'the  most  subtle,  the 
most  artfully  planned,  and  the  most  successful  mannerist  wall 
decoration  in  Rome'  (The  Burlington  Magazine,  March,  1939, 
pp.  131-7)- 

The  room  is  of  somewhat  unhappy  proportions,  with  irregular- 
ly placed  doors  and  windows,  but  Salviati  triumphantly  overcame 
these  initial  disadvantages.  And  by  using  every  trick  of  trpmpe 


View  of  the  Salone  del  Mappamondo  in  Palazzo  Sacchetti,  Rome.  The  frescoes  were  painted  by  Francesco  Salviati  in  1552-4.  The  scenes  on  this  all 
■epresent  The  Messengers  of  Saul  sent  to  kill  David,  Davia  dam  '  'fore  the  Ark  and  David  sparing  the  life  of  Saul;  the  three  large  figures  represent  Ni  ght, 
Day  and  Time.  In  the  corner  is  one  of  the  large  seventeenth-*      u.  y  globes  from  which  the  room  takes  its  name. 
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2.  Another  view  of  the  Salone  del  Mappamondo,  frescoed  by  Francesco  Salviati,  1552-4.  The  three  scenes  represent,  from  right  to  left,  Bathsheba  summoned 
by  David,  David  watching  Bathsheba  at  the  Bath  and  The  death  of  Uriah.  Vasari  considered  the  central  scene  'as  graceful  and  full  of  invention  as  anything 
that  is  to  be  seen'.  3.  Detail  of  Francesco  Salviati's  frescoes  and  a  Roman  portrait  bust  in  a  shell-shaped  niche.  The  scene  on  the  left  represents  David  and 
the  Witch  at  En-dor  with  Samuel's  Ghost. 

4.  The  magnificent  dining  room,  which  looks  onto  the  Tiber.  The  frieze  was  painted  and  enriched  with  stucco  figures  of  youths  in  the  late  sixteenth  or 
early  seventeenth  century.  The  figures  of  prophets  below  the  frieze  are  copied  from  those  by  Michelangelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  Adam  and  Eve  in 
the  centre  of  the  end  wall  is  a  fresco  fragment  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  The  decoration  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls,  the  casts  of  antique  statues  and  the 
furniture,  date  from  the  eighteenth  century. 


5-  The  entrance  hall  on  the  piano  nobile.  The  arms  on  the 
embroidered  hanging  above  the  altar  are  those  of  the 
Sacchetti. 

6.  Pietro  da  Cortona's  portrait  of  Cardinal  Giulio 
Sacchetti  (c.  1626-9)  above  an  early  eighteenth-century 
Venetian  green  lacquer  cabinet.  The  floors  in  this  and 
other  rooms  of  the  palace  are  tiled  in  a  manner  more 
usual  in  Florence  than  Rome. 

7.  Venus  with  Amorini  painted  on  looking-glass,  prob- 
ably by  Lodovico  Gemigniani  r.  1670.  The  frame  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  late  seventeenth  or  early 
eighteenth  century  Roman  work. 


Voeil  in  the  mannerist  repertory  he  converted  it  into  an  architect- 
ural fantasy  which  plays  havoc  with  all  normal  conceptions  of 
optical  reality.  The  basic  idea  of  the  decorative  scheme  is  of  a 
pillared  hall  hung  with  framed  paintings  and  tapestries  which  arc 
suspended  from  the  columns,  together  with  festoons  of  fruit,  by 
silk  cords.  The  columns  stand  on  a  podium  painted  with  trompe 
Voeil  marble  panels  and  consoles  and  decked  with  antique  vases. 
Above  the  painted  scenes  and  on  the  end  wall  (see  colour  plate) 
there  are  also  highly  realistic  figures  o£igmdi  and  personifications 
of  Night,  Day  and  Time,  diving  and  soaring  in  contorted  postures 
and  seeming  to  proclaim  how  well  the  eye  has  been  deceived  by 
the  trompe  Voeil  of  the  columns  and  hangings  behind  them.  A  final 
truculent  twist  is  added  to  the  sense  of  illusion  by  real  Roman 
busts  standing  in  real  niches  over  the  doors.  The  eye  is,  in  fact,  not 
simply  deceived  as  in  ordinary  trompe  Voeil  architectural  paintings, 
but  is  doubly  and  even  triply  deceived.  Vasari  refers  to  the  insta- 
bility of  Salviati's  personality  and  this  room  suggests  that  he  may 
have  doubted  the  reality  of  existence.  It  provides  what  is  perhaps 
the  best  definition  of  that  frequently  ill-used  term,  Mannerism,  in 
all  its  intricate  complexity. 

Cardinal  Ricci's  canting  heraldic  device — a  hedgehog — which 
appears  in  the  Salone  del  Mappamondo  reveals  that  it  was  painted 
between  1552,  when  he  acquired  the  palace,  and  1554  when 
Salviati  left  for  France.  The  same  device  appears  in  many  other 
rooms  of  the  palace  which  were  decorated  for  him  with  painted 
and  stuccoed  friezes.  Beneath  these  elegant  friezes  the  walls,  which 
are  now  hung  with  damask,  were  originally  covered  with 
tapestries  or  panels  of  leather.  From  a  study  of  the  Ricci  family 
archives  at  Montepulciano,  Miss  Edith  Hcwctt  (Gazette  des  Beaux 
Arts,  1928,  i,  pp.  213-27)  revealed  that  the  master  hand  in  the 
smaller  rooms  was  a  certain  French  StUCCatore  and  painter  called 


'Maitre  Ponce' — or  Ponzio — who  had  been  working  at  the 
Chateau  de  Meudon  in  1552.  Several  other  now  obscure  artists 
were  also  employed — 'Maitre  Geronimo'  (identified  as  II  Fantino), 
'Gutardo  Lombardo'  and  'Marco  Francese'.  Their  works  reflect 
the  style  of  the  School  of  Fontainebleau  and  provide  an  interest- 
ing contrast  to  the  Florentine  mannerism  of  Salviati. 

Whereas  these  mannerist  wall  decorations  reflect  the  taste  of 
Cardinal  Ricci,  the  movable  works  of  art  in  the  palace  reflect  that 
of  the  Sacchetti  family.  Cardinal  Giulio  Sacchetti  and  his  brother 
Marcello  were  both  important  patrons  and  adorned  the  house 
with  a  large  collection  of  pictures  nearly  all  of  which,  apart  from 
family  portraits,  were  sold  to  Benedict  XIV  in  1747  and  now  form 
part  of  the  Pinacoteca  Capitolina. 

In  the  Salone  del  Mappamondo  there  is  a  fine  marble  bust  of 
Cardinal  Giulio  Sacchetti  (No.  1).  This  is  probably  the  work  of 
Giuliano  Finclli  who  was  introduced  to  the  Sacchetti  family  by 
their  most  illustrious  protege,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  is  said  by 
Passed  to  have  executed  'alcuni  ntratti'  for  Marcello  Sacchetti  (an 
eighteenth-century  guidebook  mentions  a  bust  by  Finelli  of 
Marcello  Sacchetti,  perhaps  an  erroneous  description  of  the  bust 
of  Cardinal  Giulio).  Pietro  da  Cortona  was  'discovered'  at  the 
outset  of  his  career  by  Marcello  Sacchetti  and  painted  numerous 
works  for  him  and  his  brother.  In  the  palace  there  is  a  very  hand- 
some portrait  by  him  of  Cardinal  Sacchetti  (No.  6)  and  a  small 
head  of  Marcello  Sacchetti,  connected  with  the  portrait  now  in 
the  Galleria  Borghese.  His  most  important  commission  from  the 
Sacchetti  family  was  to  fresco  the  interior  of  their  Villa  del 
Pignetto  in  the  outskirts  of  Rome,  but  all  that  remains  of  this 
cycle  of  works,  which  played  a  vital  role  in  the  development  of 
Roman  decorative  painting,  is  a  couple  of  fragments  representing 
Adam  and  Eve  and  the  Madonna  and  Cliild  let  into  the  wall  of  the 
dining  room  in  the  palace  (No.  4). 

Of  the  other  works  of  art  in  Palazzo  Sacchetti,  it  is  possible  to 


mention  but  a  few.  Among  the  paintings  The  Mystic  Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine  de  Ricci  by  Subleyras  is  outstanding  (No.  8).  There 
is  a  magnificently  framed  Venus  with  Amorini  painted  on  looking- 
glass,  probably  by  Lodovico  Gemigniani  (we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Anthony  Clark  for  this  attribution).  A  view  of  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  with  Palazzo  Sacchetti  just  visible  in  Via  Giulia,  by 
Vanvitelli  is  a  charming  memorial  of  Roma  Sparita  (No.  9).  The 
furnishings  include  handsome  Florentine  pietre  dure  cabinets,  a  few 
pieces  of  very  fine  Venetian  lacquer  (No.  6)  and  many  of  those 
tall  early  eighteenth-century  chairs  with  stamped  leather  backs 
which  are  essential  ornaments  of  every  Roman  palace. 
We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Marcliese  Giovanni  Sacchetti  for  permission 
to  visit  and  photograph  the  palace.  Palazzo  Sacchetti  is  not  open  to  the 
public.  Photography:  colour,  Fotocolor;  Nos.  2,  3  and  8,  Gabinetto 
Totografico  Nazionfile;  the  remainder,  Vasari,  Rome. 


8.  The  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  de' 
Ricci,  by  Pierre  Subleyras,  1746.  The 
painting  was  commissioned  from  Sub- 
leyras by  the  Pope  on  the  occasion  of  the 
canonization  of  St.  Catherine  de'  Ricci. 


9.  View  of  the  Tiber  front  S.  Spirito  in 
Sassia  by  Gaspard  van  Wittel,  called 
Vanvitelli,  c.  1700.  The  facade  of  Palazzo 
Sacchetti  is  just  visible  in  Via  Giulia 
beyond  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  de' 
Fiorentini. 


I.  The  Peasant  Woman,  statuette  painted  in  blue, 
yellow  and  green,  Hannong  period,  17-5  cm.  high. 
Collection  of  Senator  L.  Einaudi,  Dogliani. 


Vinovo  Porcelain 


Fulvio  Martinengo 


IN  1765  the  Marchcsc  Lorenzo  Birago  San  Martino  and  Gio- 
vanni Vittorio  Brodel  founded  a  porcelain  factory  in  the  Picd- 
montese  village  of  Vischc,  near  Turin.  The  king,  Vittorio 
Amedeo  III,  granted  them  a  twenty  year  monopoly  and  an  in- 
demnity from  taxes.  Nevertheless,  the  factory  did  not  prosper 
and  very  soon  it  was  abandoned.  But  Brodel  did  not  give  up  his 
project.  Summoning  to  Turin  Pierre-Antoine  Hannong,  the  son 
of  Charles-Francois  Hannong  who  had  created  the  famous 
Strasbourg  factory,  he  obtained,  on  the  24th  September,  1776,  a 
further  patent  from  the  king  for  making  porcelain  in  the  four- 
teenth-century castle  of  Vinovo,  fifteen  kilometres  outside 
Turin.  The  Vinovo  factory  thus  owed  its  origin  to  the  patronage 
of  Vittorio  Amedeo  III  who,  inspired  by  the  example  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Naples,  wished  to 
produce  in  Piedmont  a  porcelain  which  would  win  European 
renown. 

Hannong  was  certainly  an  artist  of  great  ability  and  the  assist- 
ance of  such  an  excellent  modeller  as  Carlo  Tamietti  and  good 
painters  like  Michele  Carasso  and  Giorgio  Balbo  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  Vinovo  factory.  Unfortunately, 
however,  Hannong  was  a  man  of  capricious  character  and  when, 
in  1778,  Brodel  withdrew  from  the  enterprise  leaving  him  as  sole 
manager,  the  factory  promptly  fell  into  difficulties.  In  January, 
1780,  it  was  closed  by  the  king  who  had  supported  it  up  to  that 


moment  to  the  tune  of  300,000  lire — a  considerable  sum  at  that 
time. 

The  next  arrival  on  the  scene  was  Vittorio  Amedeo  Gioanetti, 
a  doctor  of  medicine  and  chemist  of  Turin.  This  ingenious  man 
had  discovered  a  method  of  making  porcelain  with  materials 
which  could  all  be  found  in  Piedmont — magnesite  (instead  of 
kaolin),  feldspar,  talc  and  quartz.  Supported  by  Amedeo  III, 
Gioanetti  took  over  the  factory.  He  kept  the  best  of  Hannong's 
assistants,  to  whom  he  added  the  painter  Francesco  Carpano,  and 
raised  the  production  of  the  Vinovo  factory  to  its  apogee.  This 
happy  period  lasted  until  1796  when  the  French  occupied  Pied- 
mont. The  Vinovo  factory  was  then  closed,  and  at  almost  the 
same  time  Carlo  Tamietti,  the  modeller,  died. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Savoy  in  1815,  the  factory 
was  reopened  by  Gioanetti  who  was  now  aged  86.  But  he  died 
shortly  afterwards  and  was  succeeded  by  Giovanni  Lomcllo,  a 
man  of  inferior  ability.  The  objects  produced  were  of  poor 
quality  and  in  1820  the  factory  was  finally  closed  down,  never  to 
reopen. 

The  production  of  the  Vinovo  factory  may  thus  be  divided 
into  two  periods :  the  first  connected  with  Hannong  ( 1 776- 1 780) 
and  the  second  with  Gioanetti.  Nothing  of  artistic  interest  was 
made  under  Lomcllo's  management.  The  second,  Gioanetti, 

period  is  usually  considered  of  greater  importance  on  account  of 

continued  en  page  1 S7 
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2.  Tureen  with  floral  decorations  in  polychrome,  Hannong  period,  25 
cm.  high.  The  painted  flowers  and  the  vegetables  in  relief  on  the  cover 
reveal  the  influence  of  the  Strasbourg  factory,  evident  on  many  Vinovo 
pieces  of  the  earlier  period.  The  Museo  Civico,  Turin  (which  possesses 
the  largest  collection  of  Vinovo  porcelain). 

3.  Lobed  plate  with  chinoiserie  decorations  in  polychrome,  by  Michele 
Carasso,  c.  1780,  31  cm.  diameter.  Museo  Civico,  Turin. 

4.  Covered  bowl,  decorated  with  polychrome  flowers,  mark  of  the 
Gioanctti  period.  Collection  of  Senator  L.  Einaudi,  Dogliani. 

5.  Bowl  with  handle,  decorated  with  festoons  of  flowers  and  bunches 
of  ribbons  in  green,  purple  and  gold,  Gioanetti  period,  8  cm.  high. 

Collection  of  Senator  L.  Einaudi,  Dogliani. 

6.  Two  handled  cup,  painted  with  putti  in  monochrome  rose  lilac  and 
with  gold  decorations  around  the  rim,  Gioanetti  period,  9  cm.  high. 
Collection  of  Senator  L.  Einaudi,  Dogliani. 
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its  long  duration  (1780-1796)  and  also  because  the  porcelain  was 
then  made  of  local  materials  according  to  Gioanetti' s  recipe. 
But  to  my  mind  the  inventiveness  of  Hannong  in  the  creation  of 
the  first  pieces  of  Vinovo  porcelain  is  equally  praiseworthy  and 
reveals  the  worth  of  this  member  of  a  great  dynasty  of  ceramic 
artists. 

Many  different  types  of  object  were  made  by  the  Vinovo 
factory.  In  both  periods  hard  paste  porcelain  was  used  to  make 
single  statuettes  and  groups,  either  in  white  or  polychrome,  busts 
of  Roman  Emperors,  medallion  portraits,  table  services,  tea  and 
coffee  sets,  vases  and  bowls,  ink-wells,  little  caskets,  candlesticks, 
handles  for  knives  and  labels  for  bottles.  The  factory  also  pro- 
duced figures,  groups,  medallions  and  vases  in  biscuit.  Among  the 
less  usual  products  were  buttons  for  men's  clothes  (No.  15).  The 
decorations  applied  to  these  objects  are  widely  varied:  little 
monochrome  scenes  and  landscapes  in  purple,  pink,  brick  red, 
blue  and  black;  flowers,  birds,  garlands  and  portraits  in  poly- 
chrome, sometimes  with  frills  and  rims  in  gold;  and  fleurs-de-lis 
(typical  of  the  Gioanetti  period)  in  cobalt  or  cobalt  and  green. 

To  distinguish  between  the  products  of  the  Hannong  and 
Gioanetti  periods  is  far  from  easy  and  sometimes  almost  impos- 
sible. But  those  pieces  decorated  with  violet  or  'purple  of  Cassius' 
coloured  roses,  similar  to  the  flowers  which  blossom  on  Stras- 
bourg pottery  and  porcelain,  date  from  the  earlier  period; 
whereas  those  with  polychrome  flowers  usually  belong  to  the 
Gioanetti  period.  In  the  earlier  phase  the  forms  of  vessels  were 
also  inspired  by  Strasbourg  patterns,  especially  the  tea-pots,  jugs, 

7.  Tea-poC,  decorated  in  polychrome  with  the  portrait  of  Vittorio 
Amedeo  III,  the  patron  of  the  Vinovo  porcelain  factory,  15  cm,  high. 
Museo  Civico,  Turin. 

8.  Coffee-pot,  decorated  with  a  country  scene  in  purple  monochrome 
with  gold  decoration  on  the  rims  of  pot  and  cover,  19  cm.  high.  The  piece 
is  marked  with  a  hlack  Maltese  cross  on  the  exterior  of  the  base.  Colla  tion 
of  Senator  L.  Einaudi,  Dogliani. 

9.  Two  characteristic  products  of  the  Gioanetti  period:  a  covered  jar  de- 
corated with  fleurs-de-lis  in  blue  and  gold  rims,  23  cm.  high;  covered  cup 
decorated  with  sprigs  of  flowers  in  blue,  green  and  red,  9  cm.  high.  Museo 
Civico,  Turin. 
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10.  Covered  bowl  and  coffee-pot  from  a  complete 
table  service  decorated  in  gold  with  the  initials  and 
arms  of  Vittorio  Amedeo  III,  Gioanetti  period,  io  and 
15.5  cm.  high.  Museo  Civico,  Turin. 


11.  Dr.  Balanzon  and  the  Swooning  Patient,  group  of  Commedia  dell'Arte  figures,  white  porcelain  partly  painted  brown,  Gioanetti  period.  17.5  cm. 
high.  Collection  of  Senator  L.  Einaudi,  Dogliani.  12  Statuettes  of  a  peasant  boy,  painted  yellow,  violet  and  brown,  Gioanetti  period,  17  cm.  high.  On 
the  left  a  painted  terracotta  figure  of  the  same  subject,  18  cm.  high.  Collection  of  Senator  L.  Einaudi,  Dogliani.  13.  Statuette  of  a  Roman,  perhaps 
Marius  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  21  cm.  high.  The  piece  is  marked  with  a  black  cross  on  the  exterior  of  the  base  (an  identical  figure  in  biscuit,  but 
without  the  urn,  is  in  the  Museo  Civico,  Turin).  Collection  of  Senator  L.  Einaudi,  Dogliani. 


<  ibi  I  plat<  s,  tureens  with  vegetables  in  relief  on  their  covers,  and 
the  roio.  handles  of  some  cups.  The  products  of  the  Gioanetti 
pel  ii  id  an  I  a  paste  and  glaze  that  is  both  purer  and  clearer  than 
on  the  earliei  nieces.  The  colours,  which  include  the  characteristic 
( obalt  blue,  .ire  bright  and  perfectly  even;  and  there  is  a  greater 
sobriety  evident  in  the  forms  and  modelling  of  the  wares. 

I  he  Vinovo  factory  mark  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a  V  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross  (the  emblem  of  the  House  of  Savoy)  in  blue, 
greyish  blue,  black  (rare)  or  gold.  In  a  few  instances  the  cross 
appi  irs  alone  or  is  not  joined  to  the  V  and  such  marks  bear  the 
date  of  manufacture  as  well.  On  pieces  of  the  Gioanetti  period 
the  h  rtcrs  D  G  (Dr.  Gioanetti)  sometimes  appear  under  the  V- 


and-cross  mark.  Other  letters  in  underglaze  colour  give  the 
initials  of  the  painter  who  worked  on  the  piece.  Incised  letters  and 
numbers  on  the  bases  refer  to  modellers,  retouchers,  or  to  the 
classification  of  the  products. 

Some  of  the  pieces  of  Vinovo  porcelain  illustrated  in  this 
article  are  previously  unpublished  examples  from  the  magnificent 
collection  of  Senator  Luigi  Einaudi,  ex-President  of  the  Italian 
Republic.  For  the  privilege  of  examining  and  reproducing  them 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  him  and  to  his  wife,  Donna  Ida  Einaudi,  a 
lady  of  exquisite  taste  who  told  me:  'It  would  be  illogical  to  com- 
pare Vinovo  porcelain  with  Meissen;  but  Vinovo  has  a  more 
intimate  quality  which  makes  it  particularly  endearing'. 
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Lost  frescoes  by 

Niccolo 

Berrettoni 


Anthony  M.  Clark 


THE  surname  of  Niccolo  Berrettoni  (1637-1682)  is  unfortun- 
ately close  to  that  of  a  great  painter  radically  different  in 
style:  the  spontaneous  and  vigorous  Cortona  (Pietro  Berrettini). 
Although  his  death  is  only  a  decade  after  that  of  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona, Berrettoni  was  almost  two  generations  younger,  and  his 
style  is  far  removed  for  he  reflects  the  position  of  his  master, 
Carlo  Maratti  (1625-1713),  with  his  studied  drawing,  logical 
clarity,  and  traditional  composition  and  colour. 

During  his  twenty  or  so  years  in  Maratti's  studio  Berrettoni  is 
said  to  have  been  kept  back,  but  when  he  did  emerge,  in  the 
1670's,  he  was  magnificently  trained  and  for  some  time  probably 
had  been  employed  profitably  enough  in  supplying  replicas  of  his 
master's  works.1  His  emergence  in  a  sense  was  automatic:  the 
decade  of  the  '70's  coincides  with  Maratti's  greatest  celebrity, 
with  the  sudden  blossoming  in  the  Roman  churches  of  many  not 
too  large  private  chapels,  and  with  the  first  appearance  of  Mar- 
atti's pupils  amongst  the  decorators  involved. 

I  here  are  three  great  crops  of  Maratti's  pupils,  corresponding 
more  or  icss  to  the  final  decades  of  the  master's  active  life.2  Of 
tin-  fn-i  if  these  Berrettoni  was  the  most  distinguished  and, 
apparent!  ,  the  most  influential.  His  style,  particularly  suitable  to 
the  new  1  lilding  activities  and  their  more  intimate  proto-rococo 
needs,  emphasized  within  an  impeccable  talent  the  possibilities  of 
lm.k  1  and  vivacity  in  Maratti's  style  and  relaxed  the  austere  and 
epic  nobility  that  had  become  almost  too  much  the  company's 
stock-in-trade. 

Berrettoni  received  good  commissions  rapidly  throughout  the 
1670's,  undoubtedly  with  Maratti's  help.  When,  however,  Mar- 
atti saw  him  about  to  receive  a  commission  of  culminating  im- 
portance — the  nave  ceiling  of  S.  Silvcstro  in  Capitc — he  is  said  to 
have  felt  his  own  position  endangered  and  advised  against 
Berrettoni,  who  lost  the  commission  and  died.  Maratti  chose 


1.  Venus,  sanguine,  The  Bowdoin  College  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Brunswick,  Maine. 


Giuseppe  Chiari  (1654-1727) — who  became  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  his  pupils — to  complete  other  frescoes  begun  by  Berrettoni 
in  S.  Maria  del  Suffragio.  And  it  can  be  argued  that  the  Marat- 
teschi — who  thereafter  ran  not  in  new  but  in  the  same  or  smaller 
circles — began  and  ended  in  Berrettoni's  reading  of  the  master, 
which  had  the  authority  of  a  classic  exposition  and  freshly  en- 
countered the  new  taste. 

Berrettoni's  work  that  most  appealed  to  his  biographer, 
Pascoli,3  was  the  ceiling  in  Palazzo  Altieri:  'la  volta  di  una  stmiza 
dipinse  a  fresco  . .  .  done  with  such  exquisite  taste,  with  such  under- 
standing, authority,  and  skill  that  the  spectator  can  never  turn 
away  his  eyes  .  .  .'  Misnamed  or  wrongly  identified  since  the 
early  eighteenth  century,  this  ceiling  would  have  been  executed 
around  1673  f°r  tnc  most  important  private  construction  then 
going  up  in  Rome:  the  palace  of  the  family  of  Clement  X,  the 
reigning  Pope. 
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The  great  extent  of  the  Altieri  palace  is  impossible  to  judge 
from  its  single  good  view-point  in  Piazza  de  Gesu,  and  the  main 
rooms  contain  none  of  their  more  expensive  furnishings,  and 
only  left-overs  of  their  hangings,  antiquities,  and  pictures,  once 
among  the  principal  sights  of  Rome.4  The  equestrian  statue  of 
the  young  prince  commissioned  from  Bernini  for  the  courtyard5 
was  not  executed  but  gives  an  idea  of  what  was  involved,  as  do 
the  legendary  state  bed  (which  cost  as  much  as  a  small  palace), 
Schorr's  large  artificial  grotto  in  the  main  apartments  with  its 
wax  statue  of  the  Magdalen,  and  the  rich  fresco  decorations.  Of 
these  the  frescoes  alone  remain,  almost  entirely  intact,  and  include 
Maratti's  ceiling  to  the  huge  Audience  Chamber,  meant  to  rival 
and  contrast  with  the  contemporary  fresco  by  Baciccio,  the 
famous  Gesu  ceiling  across  the  street. 

The  apartment  on  the  first  courtyard  occupied  by  the  Pope's 
niece  and  her  young  prince  has  three  good  rooms  of  this  period: 
the  Salone  Verde,  the  Salone  Rosso,  and  the  Salone  dei  Stucchi. 
Several  old  guide  books  have  broadly  said  that  a  pair  of  these 
rooms  were  painted  by  Maratti;  others  (and  the  biographies  of 
the  artists  themselves)  that  two  of  Maratti's  scholars — Andrea 
Carloni  and  Berrettoni — each  did  one.  The  pair  must  be  the  first 
named,  for  the  Salone  dei  Spccchi  can  be  assigned  securely  to 
Fabrizio  Chiari.  Pascoli's  words  would  not  really  fit  the  Salone 
Verde  where  the  allegorical  friezes  in  a  slack  Genoese  Marattes- 
(]iie  style  surround  the  great,  and  known,  Seasons  by  Cozza. 
1  hese  friezes  fit  the  style  of  Carloni  and  one  is  left,  for  Berrettoni, 
'.  ith  Sal  ic  Rosso  which  is  indeed  in  his  style  and  which  a  draw- 
e  main  figure  with  an  old  attribution  to  him  tends  to 
confirm  (No.  x). 

f  the  more  pleasing  ceilings  in  Rome.  A  central  oval 
ncloscd  by  four  fields  of  chiaroscuro  decorations  in 
slighl  choed  at  each  end  of  the  room  by  a  lunette, 

and  th(  whole  tied  10  ether  by  a  lovely  and  prodigious  vine  of 
blue  convolvulus.  The  central  oval  represents  Passionate  Love, 
with  Venus  holding  the  fireband  accompanied  by  Cupid,  amorini, 
and  the  Three  Graces.  Surely  it  was  at  the  Pope's  niece  and  her 
husband  to  which  the  Goddess  points  and  Cupid  shoots,  and  this 
was  their  bedroom?  The  lunettes  show  Cupid  in  his  mother's  lap 


4.  Members  of  Casa  Falconieri,  fresco,  Villa  Falconieri,  Frascati. 
(Photograph:  Soprintendenza  ai  Monumenti  del  Lazio.) 

5.  Glory  of  God  the  Father,  fresco,  S.  Maria  di  Montesanto, 
Rome. 

6.  Hercules  at  the  Crossroads,  pen  and  wash.  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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'No.  3)  and  a  Nymph  surrounded  by  amorini,  a  ram,  baskets  of 
roses  and  tubs  of  iris.  The  grace,  strength,  and  purity  of  Berrct- 
xtni's  style  is  especially  notable,  and  the  freshness  of  his  nicely 
domesticated  rhetoric. 

'Not  inferior  to  this',  continued  Pascoli,  'arc  the  pictures  he 
made  in  Palazzo  della  Rutfina  at  Frascati',  the  palace  designed  by 
porromini  of  the  celebrated  Villa  Falconieri.  There  has  long  been 
a  problem  about  these  pictures,  which  would  have  been  frescoes 
loainted  around  1680  for  Paolo  Francesco  Falconieri.  Soon  after 

ley  were  painted  a  random  statement  appeared  in  an  obscure 
oart  of  a  famous  text  to  the  effect  that  Maratti  frescoed  the 
Oallcria  of  the  Villa. 1  Though  it  was  quite  possible  that  the 
uithor  never  saw  the  Villa,  and  while  no  contemporary  bio- 
grapher of  Maratti  mentioned  what  would  have  been  a  large  and 
lotable  commission,  the  frescoes  in  the  entrance  hall  were  there- 
after assigned  to  Maratti.  Since  Berrettoni's  labours  in  the  Villa 
verc  also  known,  a  perfectly  typical  ceiling  by  Calandrucci,  a 
rounger  pupil  of  Maratti's,  was  given  to  Berrettoni  in  some 

esperation.  Fortunately  Professor  Voss  found  a  drawing  for  it  by 
Dalandrucci. 8  One  is  left — or  was  left  before  war  damage — with 

le  glorious  frescoes  'by  Maratti'  in  the  entrance  hall,  a  Homage  to 

'ants  in  the  centre  and,  at  each  end,  the  two  remarkable  lunettes 


of  the  Falconieri  family  attending  the  homage  as  haughty 
spectators.  (In  another  room  arc  the  famous  Ghczzi  decorations 
which  show  the  next  generations  forever  in  villeggiatura  strutting 
before  their  guests).  One  of  the  lunettes  is  illustrated  (No.  4)  and, 
comparing  it  with  the  Altieri  lunette  done  early  in  the  same 
decade  and  with  the  next  illustration  (No.  5),  a  contemporaneous 
ceiling  by  Berrettoni  of  quite  another  subject,  the  same  person- 
ality seems  evident.  At  the  end  of  his  life  Berrettoni  has  become 
more  sombre  and  more  withdrawn,  but  not  less  distinguished. 

As  a  final  ornament,  and  in  place  of  an  illustration  of  the  main 
Falconieri  fresco  of  which  only  a  few  square  feet  survived  the 
bombing  of  the  Villa,  it  is  useful  to  illustrate  an  ink  drawing  for  a 
slightly  similar  subject1'  (No.  6).  Ink  drawings  are  rare  in  the 
studious  Rome  of  the  late  Baroque,  and  one  sees  why:  in  their 
method  and  phrasing  they  were  not  intended  to  be  particularly 
beautiful,  as  were  the  studies  in  sanguine  which  were  consciously 
in  the  tradition  of  the  High  Renaissance  and  early  Baroque 
masters.  The  ink  drawings  were  meant  to  rough  things  out  in 
simple,  clear  terms.  I  do  not  know  of  a  use  of  this  composition  by 
Berrettoni — though  the  figure  of  the  Goddess  is  almost  in  the 
pose  Venus  assumes  at  La  Rufhna — but  the  old  attribution  seems 
perfectly  acceptable. 


Notes 


A  signed  copy  of  a  Maratti  Madonna  now  in  Dresden  was  recently  in  the  Boston 
rt  market. 

These  would  include:  (from  1670)  Troppa,  Garzi,  Andrea  Carloni,  berrettoni, 
itc. ;  (from  1680)  Calandrucci,  Passeri,  G.  Chiari,  M.  Ricciolini,  etc.;  (from  1700) 
}e'  Pietri,  A.  Procaccini,  etc. 

Vile  .  .  .,  1730, 1,185/190:209;  11,154. 

See  Amalia  Mezzetti's  general  account,  Palazzo  Altieri,  published  in  1 95 1  by  the 
\ssociazione  Bancaria  Italiana  (to  which  I  must  express  gratitude  for  various 
ourtesies).  Mezzetti  was  the  first  properly  to  specify  the  work  by  Carloni  (first 
Mentioned  in  the  1693  Mercurio  Errante).  Aside  from  the  various  Roman  guides, 
uainly  useless,  J.  G.  Keysler,  Travels  .  .  .,  London,  2nd  ed.,  1757,  vol.  II,  p.  217,  and 
idward  Wright,  Some  Observations  .  .  .,  London,  1764,  p.  316  are  valuable.  For 
peculations  about  the  Berrettoni  see  E.  K.  Waterhouse,  Baroque  Painting  in  Rome, 
80  and  E.  Feinblatt  in  The  Art  Quarterly,  15,  1952,  p.  15. 

This  work  was  not  completed  and  does  not  appear  in  Bellori's  life  of  Bernini 
vhere,  of  course,  the  same  family's  commission  of  the  Bl.  Lndovica  Albertoni  does; 
or  does  Bellori  mention  Bernini's  qttattro  stagione  e  (statue)  di  Adatno  e  Eva  sup- 
osedly  done  and  installed,  nor  qualtro  imperatore  antiche  commissioned  in  1673. 
he  sources  for  these  are  the  selections  from  avvisi  published  in  Roma,  XVIII,  1940, 


pp.  27,  57,  426.  Nothing  appears  in  the  guide  books,  though  several  editions  of  Vasi 

and  Titi  note  stucchi  by  Ercolc  Ferrata  in  the  ground  Moor.  The  Emperors  might 

possibly  be  restorations  of  antiquities  bought  from  the  Ludovisi  in  1672. 

''  The  Bowdoin  College  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  1932.16,  red  chalk  on  grey  paper, 

398  X  260  mm.,  ex.  coll.  W.  Bates  (Jan.  19,  1887)  and  Henry  Johnson.  I  would 

like  to  thank  Dr.  Carl  N.  Schmalz,  Jr.  for  his  many  kindnesses  concerning  this 

drawing. 

7  F.  Baldinucci,  Notizie  de'ProJessori  del  Disegno,  1728,  IV,  p.  625.  The  ceiling  is  not 
engraved  by  Spierre  as  Maratti  (or  anyone  else)  as  the  standard  modern  catalogue 
of  this  latter  artist  states.  Nor  does  Baldinucci  say  it  is.  He  apparently  mentions  it  in 
Spierrc's  biography  only  as  an  evidence  of  Falconieri's  enlightenment.  Neither  the 
Falconieri  nor  the  Altieri  archives  have  yet  been  explored  for  the  paintings. 

8  See  H.  Voss,  Die  Malerei  des  Barock  in  Rom,  p.  691.  The  Calandrucci  is  illustrated 
as  Berrettoni  p.  353  and  the  'Maratti'/Berrettoni  p.  347.  Voss  suspected  Berret- 
toni's part  and  suggested  a  collaboration.  There  seems  no  reason  to  bring  Maratti 
into  it.  For  signs  of  Berrettoni  in  Maratti  himself  one  may  notice  the  Spada  altar  in 
the  Chiesa  Nuova  (begun  1674)  and  the  Baptism  in  Naples  (sd.  1710). 

9  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  22.546,  sepia  heightened  in  white,  233 
212  mm. 
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THE  MUSEUMS  OF  EUROPE:  4 

Museo  Civico, 
Belluno 

AQ  U  I  E  T  and  unspoilt  provincial  capital,  Belluno  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  cities  in  northern  Venetia,  with  much  to 
offer  the  connnoisseur  of  paintings,  sculpture  and  architecture  in 
its  museum  and  in  its  several  churches  and  palaces.  The  museum, 
which  has  recently  been  re-organized,  is  a  pleasure  to  visit:  for 
one  seldom  finds  paintings  and  objets  d'art  arranged  with  such 
taste  and  sensitivity.  In  addition  to  a  good  showing  of  the  artists 
who  were  born  in  and  around  Belluno — notably  Brustolon, 
Demin,  Placido  Fabris  and  Ippolito  Cam — the  collection  includes 
several  interesting  works  bv  artists  of  other  Italian  schools,  a  few 
bronzes  of  high  quality  and  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of 
Renaissance  medals  and  plaquettes  which  is  excellently  displayed. 

The  outstanding  paintings  in  the  museum  are  two  Madonnas, 
one  with  a  mountainous  landscape  (No.  1)  and  the  other  with  a 
marine  prospect  in  the  background,  both  early  works  by  Barto- 
lomeo  Montagna.  Other  quattrocento  works  include  a  triptych 
signed  by  Matteo  Cesa,  w'ho  worked  much  in  the  Friuli,  some 


fragments  of  frescoes  painted  in  about  1483  by  Jacopo  di  Mon-  \ 
tagnana  in  the  Palazzo  del  Consiglio  dei  Nobili  di  Belluno,  and  a  J 
Madonna  and  Child  by  Antonio  Solario.  The  sixteenth  centurv  is  I 
represented  by  some  fragments  of  frescoes  executed  in  1528  by  I 
Pompeo  Amalteo,  the  pupil  and  assistant  of  Pordenone,  a  Dead  \ 
Christ  Supported  by  Angels  by  Palma  il  Giovane,  and  a  painting  of  I 
a  Venetian  courtesan  combing  her  hair  which  has  been  attributed  | 
to  Francesco  Bcccaruzzi,  Bernardino  Licino  and,  more  plausibly,  I 
Pellegrino  di  San  Daniele. 

English  visitors  to  this  museum  will  be  interested  by  a  half-  I 
length  portrait  of  Charles  I  attributed  to  Tiberio  Tinelh  but  I 
clearly  dependent  on  Van  Dyck.  On  the  evidence  of  a  photo-  \ 
graph,  Mr.  David  Piper  tells  us  that  the  head  of  the  King  is  of  the  ?] 
so-called  'Dresden'  type  in  reverse,  though  the  costume  seems  a  I 
little  earlier  than  the  Dresden  portrait  which  is  usually  dated  about 
1637.  Among  other  seventeenth-century  works,  the  best  is  aj 
splashy  Birth  of  Venus  ascribed  to  Luca  Giordano  and  in  many 
ways  similar  to  the  Truth  Finding  Fortune  in  the  Sea  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

There  are  several  interesting  settecento  works.  Sebastiano  Ricci,  I 
the  most  famous  of  Bellunese  painters,  is  represented  by  a  tine  i 
female  head — all  that  now  remains  of  the  frescoes  with  which  he  ' 
decorated  the  Villa  Vescovile  at  Belluno  in  about  1 71 8.  Two 
gouaches  of  elegant  figures  clambering  among  Roman  ruins,  by 
his  nephew,  Marco  Ricci,  are  also  on  show.  Another  Bellunese 
painter  of  the  period,  the  little-known  Antonio  Gabrielli  (b.  1694) 
is  represented  by  a  spirited  Madonna  with  the  Patron  Saints  of  t 
Belluno  and  a  Herod  and  Salome.  Perhaps  the  finest  eighteenth- 
century  picture  at  Belluno  is,  however,  Alessandro  Longhi's 
portrait  of  a  young  member  of  the  Pisani  family,  described  by 
Dr.  Valcanover  on  page  227  of  this  issue.  Nineteenth-century 
paintings,  too  often  neglected  by  English  visitors  to  Italian 
museums,  are  here  worthy  of  special  attention,  especially  those 
by  Ippolito  Caffi  and  Placido  Fabris  (Nos.  2,  3,  4).  Finally  The 
Connoisseur  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Giuseppe  Zanussi  for  his  help  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. 

The  Museo  Civico,  Piazza  del  Duonio  16,  Belluno,  is  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Aw.  Alessandro  da  Borso.  It  is  open,  admission  free, 
from  9.30  to  12.30  daily  from  the  1st  April  to  the  }oth  September  and 
may  be  visited  by  arrangement  with  the  director  in  the  winter  months. 
No  catalogue  of  the  collection  is  yet  available,  but  Dr.  Francesco 
I  'alcauover  is  preparing  one  which  will  shortly  be  published  by  the 
Fondazione  Giorgio  Cini,  Venice. 


1.  Madonna  and  Child.  By  Bartolomeo  Montagna,  lace  fifteenth  centuryJ 

tempera,  on  panel,  60  X  42.5  cm. 

2.  The  Grand  Canal  after  a  Snow  Storm.  By  Ippolito  Cam,  oil  on  canvasj 
56  X  76  cm.  Caffi  (1809-66)  is  represented  in  this  museum  by  five  paintingsJ 
including  a  Corot-like  view  of  Belluno,  which  reveal  that  he  was  one  ofl 

the  last  notable  painters  of  Venetian  vedute. 

3.  Madonna  and  Child.  By  Placido  Fabris  (1835),  oil  on  canvas,  42.7  X  35! 
cm.  Inspired  by  Giovanni  Bellini,  this  work  must  be  one  of  the  first  nineJ 
teenth-century  pastiches  of  quattrocento  painting. 

4.  Portrait  of  G.  Bernardi.  By  Placido  Fabris,  oil  on  canvas,  127  •  111  cm. 
Fabris  (1802-59),  a  nacive  of  Belluno,  began  his  career  as  an  imicacor  of 
Andrea  Appiani  whose  style  is  reflected  in  a  Cupid  and  Psyche  in  the  Belluna 
Museum.  But  he  was  mainly  a  portrait  painter  and  worked  for  a  time  in 
England. 

5.  Ajax.  By  Giovanni  Demin,  oil  on  canvas,  137  X  102  cm.  Demin  ( 17861 
1859),  a  neo-classical  painter  of  great  ability,  was  bom  in  Belluno  and 
worked  mainly  in  Venetia. 
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MUSEO  CIVICO,  BELLUNO 


6.  The  Crucifixion.  By  Andrea  Brustolon,  terracotta  relief,  57  x  32.5  cm. 
Though  he  is  now  best  known  for  a  set  of  furniture  in  the  Ca'  Rczzonico, 
Venice,  Brustolon  (1662-1732)  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  carving  altar- 
pieces  several  of  which  are  in  the  churches  of  his  native  city,  Bclluno. 

7.  Design  for  a  looking-glass  frame,  by  Andrea  Brustolon,  pen  and  ink, 
29.5  X  20.5  cm.  This  drawing,  which  appears  to  date  from  the  late  seven- 
teenth century,  is  one  of  many  by  Brustolon  preserved  in  the  Belluno 
Museum. 

8.  Crucifix  by  Andrea  Brustolon,  carved  and  painted  wood,  95  cm.  high. 

9.  Chained  Devil,  bronze  statuette,  20  cm.  high.  Attributed  to  Riccio  by 
Planiscig,  but  perhaps'the  work  of  Desiderio  da  Firenze. 

Nos.  10-18.  A  selection  from  the  important  collection  of  bronze  plaquettes 
and  medals  in  the  Museo  Civico,  Belluno. 

10.  Hercules  and  the  Hydra  by  Moderno  (the  pseudonym  employed  by  a 
Paduan  artist  who  was  active  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  is 
last  recorded  in  Rome  in  1534). 

11.  The  Death  oj  Hippolytus  by  Moderno. 

12.  Hercules  and  Anteus  by  Moderno. 

13.  IsottaAtti  da  Rimini  by  Matteo  de'Pasti. 

14.  Martians  de  Hanna  by  Leone  Lconi. 

15.  The  Redeemer  by  Giovanni  Bcrnardi  di  Castelbolognese. 

16.  Francesco  da  Toledo  by  Alessandro  Vittoria. 

17  &  18.  Two  large  eighteenth-century  Venetian  medallions  (each  18  cm. 
diameter)  representing  Francesco  Grimani  and  Conte  Mattia  Giovanni 
Schulemburg;  authorship  unknown. 

Photography:  Nos.  2,  5,  6,  7,  and  10  to  18  are  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the 
Istituto  di  Storia  dell'  Arte,  Fondazione  Giorgio  Cini,  I  'mice. 
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Hugh  Honour 


Bronze  statuette 


I  (left).  Agrippina.  Bronze  statuette  signed  by 
G.  Zoffoli,  28  8  cm.  high,  a  miniature  reproduc- 
tion of  the  first-century  marble  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale,  Naples.  Collection  of  Mr.  Anthony  M. 
Clark. 


2  (right).  Four  bronze  statuettes  by  Giacomo  and 
Giovanni  Zoffoli:  the  Capitoline  Flora  (33  5  cm. 
high),  the  Farnese  Flora  (34  4  cm.  high),  the 
Capitoline  Antinous  (33  5  cm.  high),  the  Medici, 
Apollo  (34  cm.  high).  The  model  for  the  Farnese 
Flora  was  probably  made  by  Vincenzo  Pacctti  in 
1773.  The  Ashtnolean  Museum. 


MOST  of  the  grand  tourists  who  visited  Rome  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  hoped  to  return  home  with  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  antique  marbles.  But  good  pieces  were  rare,  and,  despite 
the  enterprise  of  the  Roman  antiquaries,  grew  rarer  still  as  the 
centui  \  drew  to  its  close.  Rather  than  buy  heavily  restored  works, 
which  w  re  always  available,  some  of  the  more  discriminating 
virtuosi  t  mmissioncd  sculptors  to  carve  copies  of  the  famous 
statues  and  busts  in  the  Roman  and  Florentine  collections.1  Others 
contented  themselves  with  small  replicas  in  bronze,  terracotta  or 
poK.  l.i  i!.  Many  of  these  small  bronzes  have  survived  and  the 
present  article  is  devoted  to  a  group  of  outstanding  quality  made 
by  ( riacomo  and  Giovanni  Zoffoli  in  the  second  half  of  the 
century. 

Bronze  statuettes  had  been  collected  and  greatly  prized  by  con- 
noisseurs in  ancient  Rome,  and  Statius  recorded  his  admiration 
for  a  little  figure  of  Hercules  in  a  celebrated  passage:  'such  dignity 


had  the  work,  such  majesty  despite  its  narrow  limits.  A  god 
he  .  .  .  small  to  the  eye,  a  giant  to  the  mind.  To  think  that  so  tim 
a  body  should  create  the  illusion  of  so  great  a  frame.  What  pre- 
cision of  touch,  what  daring  imagination  the  cunning  master  had 
to  model  a  table  ornament,  yet  to  conceive  such  mighty  forms.': 
The  revival  of  the  bronze  statuette  was  one  of  the  major  achieve- 
ments of  the  sculptors  of  the  quattrocento.  But,  surprising!] 
enough,  neither  then  nor  later  did  they  attempt  to  copy  any  ol 
the  antique  bronzes  which  had  survived.3  Such  artists  as  Ber- 
toldo,  Riccio  and  Antico  based  their  bronzes  on  life-size  classica 
marbles  to  which  they  made  significant  alterations  in  their  aim  tc 
rival,  rather  than  to  copy,  the  sculptors  of  antiquity7.  They  ma), 
also  have  derived  inspiration  from  those  miniature  masterpiece: 
of  classical  art,  coins  and  engraved  gems.4  In  the  mid-sixteentr 
century  more  faithful  copies  of  antique  statues  were  demandec 
and  many  were  produced.  But  at  this  period  also  the  bronze 
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Giacomo  and  Giovanni  Zoffoli 


i 


sculptors  were  seldom  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  improve 
upon  their  models. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  production  of 
accurate  small  replicas  of  antique  statues  (and  the  most  celebrated 
modern  statues  as  well)  became  more  usual.  Significantly  enough 
this  was  at  the  moment  when  northerners  began  to  play  a  part  of 
some  importance  in  the  patronage  of  Italian  artists.  In  the  1690's 
the  Florentine  sculptor  Massimiliano  Soldani  began  to  produce 
bronze  miniatures  of  famous  statues  and  many  of  them  found 
their  way  into  German  collections.5  Shortly  after  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Giacomo  Zoffoli  began  to  make  similar 
statuettes  in  Rome;  Luigi  Valadier,  the  silversmith,  is  also  re- 
corded as  a  maker  of  small  bronzes  after  the  antique,  and  of  small 
models,  in  a  variety  of  mediums,  of  columns,  obelisks,  fountains, 
triumphal  arches,  the  Pantheon  and  the  Colosseum.8  A  pupil  of 
Valadier,  Francesco  Righetti,  entered  the  bronze  statuette  trade  in 


the  1780's.  In  1795  Righetti  was  circulating  a  catalogue  of  the 
statuettes  he  had  for  sale,  and  as  this  is  printed  in  French  it  seems 
likely  that  he  and  his  contemporaries  relied  mainly  on  the 
patronage  of  foreign  visitors  to  Rome.7 

The  few  facts  that  can  be  discovered  about  Giacomo  and  Gio- 
vanni Zoffoli  arc  briefly  stated."  Giacomo  was  born  in  about 
1731."  From  1758  to  1760  he  was  a  deputy  of  the  goldsmiths' 
'Universita  dci  Lavoranti'.10  In  1763  he  signed  a  small  bronze 
replica  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurclius  which  was 
given  by  Clement  XIII  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  is  now  in  the 
Green  Vaults  collection,  Dresden.11  Vinccnzo  Pacctti  recorded 
in  his  diary  that  in  May,  1773,  'il  Sigre.  Giacomo  Zoffoli  mi 
diede  a  fare  la  copia  della  flora  di  farncse  in  crcta  dclla  grandezza 
di  un  palmo  e  mezzo  e  la  pagamento  quattro  zeechini'.12  Next 
year  Pacetti  made  for  Zoffoli,  at  the  same  price,  a  clay  reduction 
of  the  'Ermafrodito'.  These  statuettes  were  probably  used  as  the 
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models  for  the  bronzes  of  the  Borghese  Hermaphrodite,  of  which 
there  is  a  version  by  Zoffoli  in  Stockholm  (No.  3),  and  the 
Farncse  Flora  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
measuring — like  nearly  all  the  Zoffoli  bronzes — a  palm  and  a 
half.  Pacetti  may,  perhaps,  have  been  employed  by  Zoffoli  on 
previous  occasions,  before  he  began  to  keep  a  diary.  There  was 
certainly  some  association  between  the  two  artists  and  in  1781 
Pacetti  records  that  he  had  given  a  statuette  of  St.  Peter,  modelled 
by  his  brother  Camillo,  to  Giacomo  Zoffoli  to  be  cast  in 
nietallo'.13 

Zoffoli  did  not  however  limit  himself  to  making  bronze 
statuettes.  He  was  a  silversmith  and  on  the  28th  May,  1775,  he 
obtained  his  patent  from  the  guild,  recording  that  his  address 
was  in  the  Via  degh  Avignonesc,  off  the  Strada  Felice.14  Accord- 
ing to  Signor  C.  G.  Bulgari,  his  maker's  mark  is  to  be  found  on 
several  pieces  of  ecclesiastical  plate  and  on  a  handsome  coffee-pot 
made  between  1775  and  1780.  He  also  assisted  in  the  production 
of  at  least  one  large  piece  of  bronze  sculpture,  a  bust  of  the  reign- 
ing Pope,  Pius  VI,  on  which  he  was  working  in  August,  1783. 15 
Next  year,  Guattani's  Giomale  delle  Belle  Arti  published  a  laudatory 
account  of  this  bust  saying  that  it  was  by  'Tommaso  Righi  e  del 
Giacopo  (sic)  Zoffoli,  il  primo  scultore  in  marmo,  il  secondo  in 
metalio'  and  that  the  casting,  which  had  succeeded  perfectly,  was 
done  by  Antonio  Calamanti.16  The  same  periodical  records  that 
the  bust  was  made  to  grace  a  piazza  designed  by  Andrea  Vici  for 
the  Marchigan  town  of  Montecchio,  now  called  Treja,  where  it 
may  still  be  seen. 

The  Stato  delF  Anime  register  for  St.  Andrea  delle  Frattc 
records  that  at  Easter,  1784,  Giacomo  Zoffoli  was  living  with  his 
wife,  Geltruda  Tofani,  and  their  four  children  off  the  Strada 
Felice.17  He  died  in  the  following  year  on  the  6th  March  and 
four  days  later  the  goldsmiths'  guild  paid  a  scudo  for  his  requiem 
mass.18  The  house  by  the  Strada  Felice  seems  to  have  been  left 


empty  in  1786,  but  in  1787  the  first  floor  was  described  as  a 
'Studio  di  Scultore  condotto  dal  Sig.  Giovanni  Zoffoli'. 

Giovanni  Zoffoli  is  a  still  more  elusive  figure  than  Giacomo. 
As  they  are  both  described  as  sons  of  Lorenzo  Zoffoli  they  were 
probably  brothers.  But  as  Giovanni  was  born  in  about  1745  he 
must  have  been  some  fourteen  years  younger  than  Giacomo ;  and 
the  disparity  in  age  suggests  that  they  may  equally  well  have  been 
uncle  and  nephew.19  In  1785  Giovanni  was  living  with  his  wife, 
Vittoria  Romili,  in  the  Salita  di  S.  Giuseppe  where  he  remained 
until  the  end  of  the  century.  He  took  over  the  studio  floor  of 
Giacomo's  house  in  1787  and  seems  to  have  used  it  until  1795.  He 
died  on  the  nth  October,  1805. 

So  much  for  the  scanty  biographical  information  about  Gia- 
como and  Giovanni  Zoffoli.  Some  further,  oblique,  light  is  shed 
on  their  activity,  .and  on  that  of  other  bronze  workers  in  Rome, 
by  the  correspondence  of  Charles  Heathcote  Tatham.20  In  1794 
Tatham  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Henry  Holland  to  study  architec- 
ture and  to  acquire  antique  sculpture  and  other  works  of  art.  On 
the  15th  February,  1795,  he  wrote  to  Holland:  'You  will  receive 
by  this  Post  a  catalogue  of  the  Bronzes  made  at  the  Manufacture 
here  with  their  prices,  I  thought  it  best  to  send  you  the  same,  by 
which  you  might  better  judge  of  these  articles,  they  have  the 
recommendation  of  good  colour  and  workmanship,  and  perhaps 
might  come  cheaper  than  those  purchased  in  England;  you  will 
note  that  each  article  in  the  Catalogue  may  be  had  at  a  somewhat 
less  charge  than  is  specified,  there  is  certainly  an  advantage  in 
having  bronzes  copied  immediately  from  the  rarest  antique 
statues,  which  the  workman  has  before  him,  making  them  much 
more  interesting  and  valuable.  Busts  about  1 1  inches:  but  little  is 
to  be  had  under  jCj  English.'  In  fact,  Tatham  sent  Holland  not 
one  catalogue  of  bronzes  but  two — those  of  Giovanni  Zoffoli  and 
Francesco  Righetti — and  he  also  sent,  on  Angelica  Kauffmann's 
recommendation,  the  price  list  of  porcelain  replicas  of  antique  1 


3.  The  Borghese  Hermaphrodite,  bronze  statuette  by  Giacomo  and  Giovanni 

Zoffoli,  after  the  antique  statue  now  in  the  Louvre,  43  cm.  long.  The  National-  1 
museum,  Stockholm.  1 
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4-  Garniture  de  Cheminee  by  Giacomo  and  Giovanni  Zoffoli:  The  Medici  Vase  (35  5  cm.  high),  Agrippina  (288  cm.  high),  Marcus  Aurelius  (393  cm. 
high),  Menander  (291  cm.  high)  and  the  Borghese  Vase  (35  5  cm.  high).  Saltram  Park,  Devon.  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  The  National  Trust. 


statues  made  by  Giovanni  Volpato.21  He  appears  to  have  bought 
a  number  of  bronzes  from  Zoffoli,  for  he  ticked  several  items  on 
pie  catalogue,  adding  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  sheet:  'x — those 
marked  thus  were  purchased  for  300  Roman  crowns.'  In  a  letter 
which  Tatham  wrote  to  Holland  on  the  13  th  May,  1796,  he  said 
:hat  he  had  bought  a  number  of  bronzes,  each  about  13  inches 
nigh,  and  listed  those  he  had  marked  on  Zoffoli's  catalogue:  the 
Capitoline  Antinous,  the  Farnese  Hercules,  the  Capitolinc  Flora, 
:he  Medici  Faun,  the  Flying  Mercury  (after  Giovanni  Bologna), 
:he  Borghese  Silenus,  the  Callipygian  Venus,  which  he  calls  the 
Venus  of  the  fine  buttocks',  and  the  Capitolinc  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
I   Tatham  had  a  high  regard  for  the  bronzes  made  in  Rome,  con- 
sidering them  of  far  better  quality  than  the  French  bronzes  which 
jwere  cheaper  and  very  popular  in  England  at  that  time,  On  the 
lioth  July,  1795,  he  told  Holland:  'As  to  the  difference  between 
Ifche  Prices  of  the  french  bronzes  and  the  Roman,  no  one  here  is  I 
rind  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it;  the  following  information  I  have 
loeen  able  to  collect  upon  the  subject.  The  materials  used  by  the 
I  Tench  are  in  the  first  place  very  inferior  to  those  used  by  the 
[Romans,  being  for  the  most  part  of  very  indifferent  metal;  their 
Idgures  in  general  ill  attended  as  to  nature  (the  ornament  only 
being  sometimes  good)  instead  of  gilding  in  solid  gold,  they  are 
liccustomed  to  use  a  kind  of  varnish  mixt  with  gold  dust,  which 
he  fancy  and  invention  of  a  frenchman  contrived  to  answer  the 
'j.  uirpose,  this  composition  when  used  as  often  turns  black,  and 
I  ooses  its  lustre  after  a  certain  time — the  bronzes  themselves  were 
lilso  frequently  covered  with  another  mixture  of  varnish,  the 
vhich  cannot  be  more  perceptible,  than  in  the  partial  lucid  parts 
u  general  marked  upon  the  extremities,  the  rest  being  for  the  most 
)art  jet  black,  which  is  but  a  faithless  representation  of  a  good 
j  )ronze,  added  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  executed  them,  in 
:onsequence  of  a  great  demand,  enabled  them  to  sell  them  cheap. 


The  bronze  used  by  the  Italians  is  of  the  best  metal,  with  what 
they  call  a  patina,  meaning  the  outward  colour,  of  a  good  nature, 
their  gilding  is  always  (unless  ordered  to  the  contrary)  of  real 
sicane  gold,  the  most  valuable  of  the  kind  for  colour  weight  and 
substance,  and  above  all  their  execution  is  superlatively  good, 
having  artists  employed  who  study  the  antique  with  Attention  and 
model  with  great  ingenuity  and  taste.  This  is  the  comparison  I 
am  able  to  make  from  the  best  information.  The  works  in  ques- 
tion must  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves  hereafter,  when  under 
the  inspection  of  those  of  better  judgement.'  The  bronze  statuettes 
produced  by  Giacomo  and  Giovanni  Zoffoli  in  110  way  fall  short 
of  Tatham's  praise. 

A  fair  number  of  Zoffoli  bronzes  arc  now  to  be  found  in 
public  and  private  collections.  Two  groups  are  of  particular  in- 
terest, the  one  in  Stockholm,  the  other  at  Saltram  Park,  Devon. 
The  former  consists  of  the  two  'Furietti'  Centaurs  (Nos.  5  and  6), 
the  Borghese  Hermaphrodite  (No.  3),  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and 
Giovanni  Bologna's  Mercury  (No.  10).  As  these  all  derive  from 
the  Swedish  Royal  Collection  (and  the  Mercury  is  still  in  a  royal 
palace),  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  acquired  by  Gustav  III 
who  visited  Rome  with  the  sculptor  Sergei  in  1784.  The  Saltram 
set  consists  of  five  figures  and  two  urns  intended  to  form  a 
garniture  for  one  of  Adam's  chimney-pieces  and  was  perhaps 
bought  by  Lord  Boringdon,  later  first  Earl  of  Morley,  who 
visited  Rome  in  1793  (No.  4). 

The  centrepiece  of  the  Saltram  garniture  is  a  Marcus  Aurelius 
identical  with  the  statuette  in  the  Green  Vaults  but  signed  G. 
Zoffoli  F  instead  of  Giao.  Zof.i  F.  The  Dresden  Marcus  Aurelius  is, 
indeed,  the  only  recorded  statuette  signed  by  Giacomo  Zoffoli. 
All  the  others  that  I  have  been  able  to  trace  are  signed  either  G. 
Zoffoli  F  or  G.Z.F.  The  latter  signature  is  similar  to  the  maker's 
mark  which  Giacomo  Zoffoli  registered  when  he  became  a 
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5  &  6.  Bronze  statuettes  by  Giacomo  and  Giovanni  Zoffoli  of  the  grey  marble  centaurs  in  the  Museo  Capitolino,  Rome:  33  2  and 
37- 1  cm.  high.  The  Nationalmuseum,  Stockholm. 


member  of  the  goldsmiths'  guild  in  Rome.22  It  therefore  seems 
likely  that  Giacomo  rather  than  Giovanni  was  initially  respon- 
sible for  most  of  these  statuettes.  The  price-list  which  Giovanni 
Zoffoli  was  circulating  in  1795,  is,  however,  entitled  'Serie  di 
Figure  fatte,  e  da  farsi  in  Bronzo' — which  suggests  that  he  was 
continuing  to  add  to  the  collection  of  models  on  which  the 
bronzes  were  based. 

But  to  speak  of  the  authorship  of  these  bronzes  is  a  little  mis- 
leading; for  each  statuette  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  several 
hands.  On  at  least  two  occasions  the  task  of  making  a  reduced 
model  of  an  antique  statue  was  entrusted  to  Vincenzo  Pacetti, 
who  provided  reductions  of  the  Farnese  Flora  and  the  Borghese 
Hermaphrodite  for  Giacomo  Zoffoli  in  1773  and  1774  (Nos.  2  and 
3).  And  l'atham's  remark  that  the  bronze  workers  had  'artists 
employed  who  study  the  Antique  with  attention,  and  model  with 
great  ingi  uiity  and  taste',  suggests  that  they  normally  relied  on 
other  st  ui;  tors  for  their  models.  From  the  clay  model  the  Zoffoli 
themselves  presumably  made  the  wax  to  be  used  in  the  casting 
which  the)  may  also  have  executed.23  Their  main  artistic  task 
must,  however,  have  been  to  finish  the  bronzes  after  they  had 
been  <  LSI  For  such  work  a  silversmith's  training  would  have  been 
valiiab!<  and  it  is  significant  that  the  four  most  prominent  makers 
of  bronze  statuettes  in  late  eighteenth-century  Rome — Giacomo 
Zoffoli,  Luigi  Valadicr,  Francesco  Righettiand  Giuseppe  Boschi — 
were  all  silversmiths.  The  quality  of  finish  varies  from  one 
Zoffoli  bronze  to  another  but  it  would  be  rash  to  attribute  the 
better  examples  cither  to  Giacomo  or  to  Giovanni.24 


As  their  price  list  reveals  (see  the  catalogue  at  the  end  of  tins 
article),  the  Zoffoli  produced  bronzes  of  nearly  all  the  most 
famous  antique  statues  and  vases  to  be  seen  in  Italy  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century.  The  originals  are,  of  course,  the  Hellenistic 
and  Roman  works  which  were  then  so  highly  praised  and  of 
which  the  northern  virtuoso  wished  to  possess  records.  And 
although  the  slight  sweetening  of  a  faun's  or  a  centaur's  grimace 
(Nos.  6  and  7)  or  the  slight  slimming  of  the  hermaphrodite's  hips 
(No.  3)  may  betray  the  period  of  their  production,  the  Zoffoli 
bronzes  are  among  the  most  faithful  small  replicas  of  antique 
statues  made  in  the  eighteenth  century.  On  only  one  occasion  do 
the  Zoffoli  appear  to  have  deviated  from  an  antique  prototype — 
on  their  version  of  the  badly  damaged  Gaeta  vase  they  sub- 
stituted a  trumpeting  nude  faun  for  a  half-clad  bacchant  and  they 
also  added  elegant  handles  (No.  9).  The  Zoffoli  repertory  in- 
cluded one  modern  statue,  Giovanni  Bologna's  Mercury,  which 
enjoyed  the  esteem  otherwise  reserved  almost  exclusively  for  the 
antique  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  (No.  10).  And  at  the  end  of 
the  price  list  there  are  four  busts  of  poets  which  were  probably 
commissioned  by  the  Zoffoli  from  some  contemporary  sculptor. 
Unfortunately  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  bronzes  of  any  of 
them. 

The  bronze  statuettes  produced  by  the  Zoffoli  are  attractive 
memorials  of  late  eighteenth-century  taste  in  sculpture.  And  as 
the  illustrations  to  this  article  reveal  they  are  also  works  of  ex- 
quisite craftsmanship,  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  student 
and  collector. 
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7.  Bronze  statuette  of  the  Medici  Faun  by  Giacomo  and  Giovanni  ZofFoli:  31 -8  cm. 
high.  Collection  of  Mr.  John  Fleming. 

8.  Bronze  vase  by  Giacomo  and  Giovanni  Zoffoli,  adapted  from  the  Vaso  di  Gaeta  in  the 
Museo  Nazionale,  Naples,  32  5  cm.  high.  The  Torrie  Collection,  National  Gallery  of 
Scotland,  Edinburgh. 

9.  Bronze  vase  by  Giacomo  and  Giovanni  Zoffoli:  vase,  33 -6  cm.  high,  base  12  cm. 
high.  The  Ashmolean  Museum. 
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NOTES 


1  For  marble  copies  after  the  antique  carved  in  eighteenth-century  Rome  see:  The 
Connoisseur,  May,  1959,  pp.  241-5;  November  1959,  p.  173;  November,  i960, 
p.  177. 

2  Quoted  by  John  Pope-Hennessy :  Italian  Renaissance  Sculpture,  London,  1958, 

P-  99- 

3  Fake  Roman  bronzes  were,  of  course,  made  in  the  Renaissance  period,  see  O. 
Kurz:  Falsi  e  Falsari,  Venice,  1961,  pp.  202-4.  But  even  these  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  copied  precisely  from  antique  prototypes. 

4  The  bronzes  of  II  Riccio,  for  example,  are  imaginative  evocations  of  the  classical 
world,  inspired  by,  but  never  reproducing  accurately,  antique  works  of  art. 

0  See  Klaus  Lankheit :  'Eine  Serie  barocker  Antiken-nachbildungen  aus  der 
Werkstatt  des  Massimiliano  Soldani'  in  Mitteilungen  des  Deutschen  Archdologischen 
Institute  Rdmische  Abteilung,  Vol.  65,  1958,  pp.  187-198. 

6  See  R.  Righetti  in  ■L'Urbe,  Vol.  V,  November,  1940,  pp.  2-16.  A  model  by" 
Valadier  and  others  of  Trajan's  column,  in  marble,  granite,  lapis-lazuli,  silver  and 
bronze  is  in  the  Residenzmuseum,  Munich,  see  H.  Thoma:  Sciiat:kammer  der 
Residenz Munchen,  1958,  pp.  318-9. 


7  A  copy  of  Francesco  Righetti's  price  list  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  I 
hope  to  publish  it  in  an  article  devoted  to  bronzes  after  the  antique  by  Righetti, 
Valadier  and  Boschi.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  no  bronzes  after  the  antique  by 
Zoffoli  or  Righetti  have  yet  come  to  light  in  Italy.  A  pair  of  vases  by  Zoffoli  now ' 
in  Florence  were  acquired  by  their  present  owners  in  London. 

8  Giacomo  Zoffoli  is  the  subject  of  a  confused  note  in  Thieme-Becker,  but  there  is  a  - 
valuable  account  of  his  career  as  a  silversmith  in  C.  G.  Bulgari:  Argentieri  Gem-" 
mari  e  Orafi  d' Italia,  Rome,  1959,  Vol.  ii,  p.  558.  I  am  grateful  to  many  people  who 
have  helped  me  in  my  search  for  further  information  about  him  and  examples  ol 
his  work,  particularly  Dr.  Hans  Wcihrauch,  who  drew  my  attention  to  the 
bronzes  in  Edinburgh  and  Stockholm,  Mr.  Anthony  M.  Clark,  Dr.  K.  Lcin,  Sil 
Karl  Parker  and  Mr.  Ian  Robertson. 

9  The  Registro  delle  Morti  of  the  Parish  of  S.  Andrea  delle  Frattc  (Archivio  del 
Vicariato)  records  on  the  6th  March,  1785,  the  death  of 'Jacobus  Zoffoli  annorum 
54'- 

10  C.  G.  Bulgari  op.  cit.  p.  558. 

11  Das  Griine  Gewolbe  zu  Dresden,  1927,  p.  88,  ascribes  the  statuette  to  Giovanni 
Zoffoli  and  records  its  provenance;  the  1937  edition  of  the  same  catalogue  gives  it 
to  Giacomo.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  Menzhausen  for  a  copy  of  the  inscription  and, 
other  information  about  this  bronze. 

12  Giornale  di  Vincenzo  Pacetti  dall'  anno  1773  fitw  all'  anno  1803,  Biblioteca  Ales- 
sandrina,  Rome,  MS.  321 ;  see  also  The  Connoisseur  November,  i960,  p.  174. 

13  Idem,  7th  and  18th  April,  1781.  The  model  was  commissioned  by  the  sculptor-, 
dealer  Franzoni  for  the  price  of  13  zecchini.  The  original  was  probably  the  seated, 
figure  of  St.  Peter  in  St.  Peter's,  Rome. 

14  C.  G.  Bulgari  op.  cit.  loc.  cit.  who  reproduces  a  coffee-pot  by  Giacomo  Zoffoli  oa 
tav.  34. 

15  Vincenzo  Pacetti,  MS.  cit.,  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  the  bust  on  17th  Augustl 
but  was  not  pleased  with  it. 

16  G.  Guattani:  Giornale  delle  Belle  Arti,  1784,  p.  74.  For  Antonio  Calamanti  (1722- 
1805)  see  C.  G.  Bulgari  op.  cit.  Vol.  i,  p.  226. 

17  The  register  is  in  the  Archivio  del  Vicariato.  The  four  children  recorded  were: 
Clementina,  aged  18,  Rosa,  aged  16,  Antonina,  aged  13,  Olimpia,  aged  8,  and 
Lorenzo,  aged  4. 

18  C.  G.  Bulgari  op.  cit.  Vol.  ii,  p.  561. 

19  Giovanni  Zoffoli's  birth  date  is  difficult  to  establish.  In  the  1 78  5  Stato  dell' 
Anime  register  he  is  said  to  be  39  years  old,  in  that  of  1799  he  is  said  to  be  55  and 
the  death  register  states  that  he  died  on  the  1 1  th  October  1805  aged  63 . 


10.  Bronze  statuette  by  Giacomo  and  Giovanni  Zoffoli, 
after  the  Flying  Mercury  by  Giovanni  Bologna  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale,  Florence,  73  5  cm.  high  with  base.  The  Royal 
Palace,  Stockholm. 


20  These  letters  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Department  of  Prints 
Drawings,  92.d.28.  For  C.  H.  Tatham  see  H.  Colvin:  A  Biographical  Dictionary  q 
English  Architects,  London,  1954,  pp.  595-7- 

21  I  hope  to  publish  an  article  on  Volpato's  porcelain  miniatures  of  antique  statue: 
on  another  occasion. 

22  The  maker's  mark  is  reproduced  in  C.  G.  Bulgari  op.  cit.  Vol.  ii,  p.  561. 

23  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  Zoffoli  did  not  cast  the  bronze  bust  of  Pius  VI  foi 
Treja,  though  he  may  well  have  cast  smaller  works. 

21  The  Marcus  Aurelius  at  Dresden,  which  was  made  in  1763  when  Giovanni  wa  I 
still  young,  and  the  version  at  Saltram  Park,  which  was  probably  acquired  by  Lore 
Boringdom  in  1793,  after  Giacomo's  death,  show  no  appreciable  variation  il  l 
quality. 
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The  following  arc  the  works  offered  for  sale  in  about  1795  by  Giovanni  Zoffoli  in  a  printed  list  a  copy  of  which  is  bound  into  the  volume  of 
Tatham-Holland  correspondence  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  sheet  is  headed:  'Serie  di  Figure  fattc,  e  da  farsi  in  bronzo  dell'  altczza  di 
un  palmo  e  mezzo  bono  Romano.'  (A  palm  and  a  halt  is  equivalent  to  about  12  inches.)  The  titles  and  figures  printed  in  italics  are  the  names  by 
which  the  statues  are  called  in  the  list  with  their  prices  in  Roman  zeechins  (the  current  exchange  rate  was  about  10/6  for  a  zecchin).  Where  possible 
I  have  added  the  modern  names  of  the  antique  sculptures,  if  they  differ  from  those  given  by  Zoffoli,  and  have  stated  their  present  whereabouts  with 
reference  to  S.  Reinach:  Repertoire  de  la  Statuaire  Grecque  et  Roinaine,  Paris,  1906-24  and  Repertoire  de  Reliefs  Grecs  et  Romains,  Paris,  1909-12.  The 
names  of  collections  printed  in  brackets  refer  to  the  whereabouts  of  Zoffoli  statuettes;  all  those  listed  are  signed  or  form  part  of  sets  in  which  one  or 
more  are  signed. 


1.  Apollo  di  Belvedere,  16.  Vatican  Museum.  Reinach  Statuaire  I, 
p. 239  (Nationalmuseum,  Stockholm;  Schloss  Worlitz). 

2.  Apollino  di  Villa  Medici,  15.  The  Apollo,  derived  from  the  Apollo 
Lykeios  of  Praxitiles,  now  in  the  Uffizi,  Florence.  Reinach  Statuaire  I, 
p.  242  (Ashmolean  Museum). 

3.  Antinoo  di  Belvedere,  15.  The  Antinous  or  Hermes  in  the  Vatican 
Museum.  Reinach  Statuaire  I,  p.  367. 

4.  Antinoo  di  Campidoglio,  15.  The  so-called  Antinous  of  the  Capito- 
line  Museum.  Reinach  Statuaire  I,  p.  584  (Ashmolean  Museum). 

5.  Agrippina  Madre  di  Nerone,  15.  Museo  Nazionale,  Naples. 
Reinach  Statuaire  I,  570  (Mr.  A.  M.  Clark;  Saltram  Park). 

6.  Bacchetto  di  Villa  Medici,  20.  Probably  the  Dionysus  with  a 
leopard,  now  in  the  Uffizi,  Florence.  Reinach  Statuaire  II,  p.  137. 

7.  Cajo  Mario  Console,  20.  Presumably  the  standing  figure  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum.  Reinach  Statuaire  I,  p.  554. 

8.  Silla  Console,  sedente,  20.  The  seated  figure  in  the  Vatican  Museum, 
supposed  by  Winckelmann  to  represent  Sulla  and  by  E.  Q.  Visconti  (// 
Museo  Pio  Clementino  vol.  iii,  pp.  65-74)  to  he  of  Menander.  Reinach 
Statuaire  I,  p.  511  (Saltram  Park). 

9.  Cleopatra  di  Belvedere,  20.  The  reclining  figure  now  called  Ariadne 
in  the  Vatican  Museum.  Reinach  I,  p.  385. 

10.  Cintauri,  due,  di  Campidoglio,  45.  The  two  Centaurs  from  the 
Furietti  Collection  in  the  Capitoline  Museum.  Reinach  Statuaire  I,  426 
Nationalmuseum,  Stockholm). 

11.  Ercole  di  Farnese,  18.  Museo  Nazionale,  Naples.  Reinach  Statuaire 
I,  p.  465. 

12.  Flora  di  Farnese,  18.  Museo  Nazionale,  Naples.  Reinach  Statuaire 
I,  p.  212  (Ashmolean  Museum;  Saltram  Park;  Schloss  Worlitz). 

13.  Flora  di  Campidoglio,  16.  Capitoline  Museum.  Reinach  Statuaire  I, 
p.  216  (Mr.  A.  M.  Clark;  Ashmolean  Museum;  Saltram  Park). 

14.  Fauno  di  Firenze,  15.  The  faun  with  the  cymbals  in  the  Uffizi. 
Reinach  Statuaire  I,  p.  405  (Mr.  John  Fleming;  Schloss  Worlitz). 

15.  Fauno  con  la  Capra  di  Campidoglio,  22.  The  rosso  antico  satyr 
from  the  Furietti  Collection  in  the  Capitoline  Museum.  Reinach  Statuaire 
1.  P-  399  (Schloss  Worlitz). 

16.  Gladiatore  Combattente  di  Villa  Pinciana,  16.  The  Borghese 
If,  nor  now  in  the  Louvre.  Reinach  Statuaire  I,  p.  154. 

17.  Gladiatore  moribundo  di  Campidoglio,  16.  The  Dying  Gaul  in 
the  Capitoline  Museum.  Reinach  Statuaire  I,  p.  530  (Mr.  John  Fleming). 

18.  Marco  Aurelio  di  Campidoglio,  40.  Reinach  Statuaire  I,  p.  586 
(Griine  Gewolbe,  Dresden;  Saltram  Park;  Lowcnburg,  Schloss  Wil- 
helmshoe;  Schloss  Worlitz). 

19.  Mercurio  Volante  di  Villa  Medici,  20.  The  bronze  statue  by  Gio- 
vanni Bologna,  now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale,  Florence  (Royal  Palace, 
Stockholm;  Schloss  Worlitz). 

20.  Manfrodito  di  Villa  Pinciana,  25.  The  reclining  Hermaphrodite 
now  in  the  Louvre.  Reinach  Statuaire  I,  p.  153  (Nationalmuseum, 
Stockholm). 

21.  Pastorello  della  Spina  di  Campidoglio,  18.  The  Spinario  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum.  Reinach  Statuaire  I,  p.  404. 

22.  Rotino  di  Firenze,  15.  The  knife-grinder,  sometimes  called  the 
Scythian,  in  the  Uffizi.  Reinach  Statuaire  I,  p.  286. 

23.  Sileno  di  Villa  Pinciana,  20.  Probably  the  Silenus  nursing  Bacchus 
now  in  the  Louvre.  Reinach  Statuaire  I,  p.  169. 

24.  Venere  di  Medici,  16.  Uffizi,  Florence.  Reinach  Statuaire  I,  p.  328 
(Schloss  Worlitz). 

25.  Venere,  nata  della  Spuma,  18.  The  crouching  Venus  in  the  Uffizi 
is  called  Venere  nata  dalla  Spuma  del  Mare,  e  Posata  sopra  una  Conchiglia  in 
Domenico  de  Rossi:  Raccolta  di  Statue  Antiche  e  Moderne,  Rome,  1704, 


pi.  28.  But  the  statue  referred  to  might  equally  well  be  the  similar  figure 
in  the  Vatican.  Reinach  I,  p.  339. 

26.  Venere  Calipica,  15.  The  callipygian  Venus  in  the  Museo  Nazion- 
ale, Naples.  Reinach  I,  p.  328  (Schloss  Worlitz). 

27.  Venere  della  Conchiglia,  16.  See  No.  25. 

28.  Putta,  che  gioca  con  l'ossetta,  16.  Several  statues  in  the  Vatican 
and  Capitoline  Collections  answer  this  description. 

29.  Toretto,  10.  Probably  the  statuette  of  a  bull  in  the  Vatican.  Reinach 
Statuaire  I,  p.  131. 

30.  Notomia  di  Tigre,  10. 

31.  Gruppo  del  Laoconte  di  Belvedere,  50.  Vatican.  Reinach  Statu- 
aire  I,  p.  504. 

32.  Amore  e  Psiche  di  CampidogUo,  30.  The  Eros  and  Psyche  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum.  Reinach  Statuaire  I,  p.  361. 

33.  Centaoro  di  Villa  Pinciana,  45.  Centaur  with  Eros  now  in  the 
Louvre.  Reinach  Statuaire  I,  p.  140. 

34.  Luco  Papirio  di  Villa  Ludovisi,  80.  The  group  of  a  woman  and  a 
youth  now  called  Orestes  and  Electra,  Museo  delle  Terme,  Roma. 
Reinach  Statuaire  I,  p.  506. 

35.  Aria  e  Peto  di  Villa  Ludovisi,  40.  The  group  of  a  Gaul  killing 
himself  and  his  wife,  now  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme,  Rome.  Reinach 
Statuaire  I,  p.  498. 

36.  Cavallo  e  Leone  di  Campidoglio,  28.  Group  of  a  lion  killing  a 
horse  in  the  Capitoline  Museum.  Reinach  Statuaire  II,  p.  744. 

37.  Ercole  che  uccide  il  Cintauro,  40.  The  group  of  Hercules  and  the 
Centaur  in  the  Uffizi.  Reinach  Statuaire  I,  p.  464. 

38.  Lotta  di  Firenze,  40.  The  wrestlers  111  the  Uffizi.  Reinach  Statuaire 
I,  p.  523. 

39.  Gruppo  delle  3.  Grazie  di  Villa  Pinciana,  50.  Now  in  the 

Louvre.  Reinach  Statuaire  I,  p.  152. 

40.  Gruppo  delli  4.  Sileni  di  Villa  Albani,  50.  The  four  figures  of 
Silenus  supporting  a  fountain  reproduced  by  G.  B.  Piranesi:  Vasi 
Candelabri  Cippi .  .  .,  Rome,  1778,  Vol.  i,  p.  53. 

41.  Vaso  di  Villa  Medici,  35.  The  Medici  Vase  now  in  the  Uffizi, 
Florence  (National  Gallery,  Edinburgh;  Saltram  Park). 

42.  Vaso  di  Villa  Pinciana,  35.  The  Borghese  Vase  now  in  the  Louvre 
(National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh;  Saltram  Park). 

43.  Vaso  di  Villa  Albani,  25.  Illustrated  by  Piranesi,  op.  cit.  Vol.  I, 
p.  36  (Schloss  Worlitz). 

44.  Vaso  di  Villa  Giustiniani,  30.  (Presumably  Schloss  Worlitz.) 

45.  Vaso  di  Gaeta,  25.  Now  in  Museo  Nazionale,  Naples  (National 
Gallery  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh). 

46.  Vaso  a  Urna,  20  (Ashmolean  Museum). 

47.  Vaso  a  Pila,  15. 

48.  Busto  della  Baccante,  30.  Probably  the  so-called  Lcucothoe  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum. 

49.  Busto  del  Faonetto  di  Villa  Albani,  30. 

50.  Venerina  del  Bagno,  12.  Possibly  the  Capitoline  Venus,  or  the 
Venus  bv  Giovanni  Bologna. 

51.  Giulia  Mameco  Sacerdotessa,  9.  Probably  the  statue  now  in  the 
Louvre.  Reinach  Statuaire  I,  p.  151. 

52.  Antinetto  di  Belvedere,  9. 

53.  Pallade  piccola,  5. 

54.  Basso  rilievo  Perseo  Andromeda,  18.  Probably  that  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum.  Reinach  Reliefs  III,  p.  198. 

55.  Ninfa  Altea,  18. 

56.  Tasso,  15. 

57.  Busti  delli  Poeti  Petrarca,  15. 

58.  Dante,  15. 

59.  Ariosto,  15. 
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Giuseppe  Mazza 


John  Fleming 


BOLOGNESE  painters  of  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries  have  returned  to  fashion  during  the  last 
few  \  cars.  But  little  attention  has  as  yet  been  paid  to  their  fellow 
sculptors.  Indeed,  Giuseppe  Mazza  is  almost  the  only  Bologncsc 
sculptor,  apart  from  Algardi,  who  is  known  today  and  he  is 
remembered  mainly  for  his  small  terracotta  groups  and  figures. 
A  large  number  of  these  are  recorded  in  contemporary  literature 
and  an  even  larger  number  have  since  been  attributed  to  him, 
sometimes  on  rather  slender  evidence.  But  charming  though 
many  of  these  terracottas  undoubtedly  are,  they  form  only  one 
and  by  no  means  the  most  important  section  of  Mazza's  total 
output.  Most  of  his  work  was  executed  in  marble,  bronze  or 
stucco  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  article  to  assemble  his 
work  in  these  mediums  and  to  publish  such  biographical  informa- 
tion about  him  as  may  be  found  in  contemporary  accounts.1  Only 
those  few  terracottas  which  are  signed  will  be  mentioned  here. 
The  various  problems  posed  by  those  attributed  to  him  will  form 
the  subject  of  a  later  article.2 

Giuseppe  Mazza  was  born  in  Bologna  on  13  th  May,  1653.  His 
father,  Camillo,  was  a  sculptor  of  note3 — he  made  the  intricate 
and  beautiful  bronze  gates  before  the  altar  in  the  Santo  at  Padua — 
and  it  might  be  supposed  that  his  son  would  be  brought  up  to  the 
trade.  But  according  to  Giuseppe  Mazza's  biographer,  Giam- 
pietro  Zanotti,  who  appears  to  have  had  most  of  his  information 
directly  from  him,  he  decided  early  to  be  a  painter.  Bologna  was, 
<if  course,  the  centre  of  a  lively  and  flourishing  school  of  painters 
in  the  mid  seventeenth  century  and  Mazza  studied  under  one  of 
the  most  gifted  of  them,  Domenico  M.  Canuti.  He  also  attended 
the  life-class<  -  held  by  Carlo  Cignani.  None  of  Mazza's  paintings 
of  this,  or  indeed  of  any  other  period,  is  known  to  survive  but  he 
d  to  have  painted  a  frieze  of  putti  in  Palazzo  Bianchini  in 
Bologn  during  the  years  he  studied  under  Canuti.  While  work- 
ing in  Canuti' s  studio  he  became  a  close  friend  of  one  of  his 
fellow  students,  the  painter  Giovan  Gioscffo  Dal  Sole,  and  in  due 
course  Mazza  and  Dal  Sole  left  Canuti  to  study  at  Palazzo  Fava 
where  the  collector  and  amateur  painter,  Count  Alessandro  Fava, 
held  a  private  academy.  Mazza  and  Dal  Sole  appear  to  have 


worked  at  Palazzo  Fava  for  some  considerable  time  in  the  late 
1660's  or  early  1670's. 

By  this  date  Mazza  had  already  begun  to  work  in  clay. 
Zanotti  records  that  he  made  several  terracotta  figures  while 
studying  painting  under  Canuti,  and  some  of  the  many  terra- 
cottas formerly  in  Palazzo  Fava  probably  dated  from  these  youth- 
ful years.4  And  it  was  while  he  was  studying  at  Palazzo  Fava  that 
he  received  his  first  commission  as  a  sculptor — to  provide  a 
decorative  surround  of  stucco  putti  to  a  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  on  the  exterior  of  SS.  Cosmo  e  Damiano  in  Bologna. 
(This  was  unfortunately  destroyed  when  the  church  was  sup- 
pressed in  the  nineteenth  century.)  With  the  proceeds  of  this 
first  commission  Mazza  made  an  expedition  to  Venice.  This  must 
have  been  in  1670  or  1671  for,  as  we  shall  see,  he  was  back  in 
Bologna  by  1672.  Though  necessarily  brief  the  visit  was  an 
important  event  in  Mazza's  life.  He  fell  in  love  with  the  city  and 
determined  to  return  there  as  soon  as  possible.  And  it  was  for  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  Venice  that  he  later  executed  some  of  his 
finest  works. 

On  his  return  to  Bologna  his  patron,  Count  Fava,  sent  him  and 
Dal  Sole  to  study  under  the  painter  Lorenzo  Pasinelli.  Here  they 
were  shortly  joined  by  several  other  promising  students,  notably 
Antonio  Burrini,  who  had  left  Canuti's  studio  in  1672  when 

1  The  only  contemporary  account  of  any  length  is  that  by  Giampietro  Zanotti 
printed  in  his  Storia  dell ' Accademia  Clementina  di  Bologna  (1739)  Vol.  ii,  pp.  3-14.  A 
brief  biographical  notice  by  Francesco  Maria  Niccolo  Gabburri  is  among  his  un- 
published Vite  (Biblioteca  Nazionale  Centrale,  Florence,  MSS.  Palat.  1377-81, 
p.  1 1 14).  I  have  also  drawn  on  the  unpublished  account  by  the  Bolognese  anti- 
quary Marcello  Oretti  though  this  is  not  contemporary  (Biblioteca  dell'Archi- 
ginnasio,  Bologna,  MSS.  B.155  (II)  Vol.  viii,  p.  106  ff.). 

2  A  large  number  of  terracottas  attributed  to  Mazza  were  included  in  the  exhibition 
'Settecento  Bolognese'  held  in  Bologna  in  1935.  They  are  listed  in  the  exhibition 
catalogue.  Several  others  have  since  been  attributed  to  him.  See,  for  instance,  Art 
Quarterly  (1956)  p.  74,  plate  76. 

3  Camillo  Mazza  (1602-1672)  worked  mainly  in  Bologna. 

4  A  list  of  Mazza's  terracottas  in  Palazzo  Fava  may  be  found  in  Giuseppe  Campori: 
Raccolta  di  Cataloghi  ed  hwentari  Inediti  (1870)  pp.  608,  609,  613. 

6  Mazza  was  invited  to  Vienna  by  Prince  Liechtenstein  in  1692  and  the  invitation 
was  renewed  in  1694.  See  Adriana  Arfelli:  'Lettere  inedite  dello  scultore  G.  M. 
Mazza  e  di  suoi  corrispondenti',  L' Archiginnasio  XXIX  (l934)>  PP-  416-434- 
B  For  the  reliefs  in  Corpus  Domini  see  G.  P.  Zanotti:  op.  cit.  Vol.  ii,  p.  6. 
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.  The  Communion  of  Saint  Juliana,  by  Giuseppe  Mazza,  c.  1681.  High  relief  in  stucco  with  life-size  figures:  S.  Giacomo,  Bologna.  One  of  Mazza's 
♦arly  works  in  which  the  painterly  influence  of  Lorenzo  Pasinelli  is  very  evident. 


heir  master  went  to  Rome.  How  long  Mazza  remained  in 
'asinelli's  studio  is  not  recorded  by  Zanotti  but  he  leaves  no 
loubt  as  to  the  importance  of  Pasinclli's  influence  in  the  forma- 
iion  of  Mazza's  style  as  a  sculptor.  'Tanto  si  nudri  degli  inscgna- 
nenti  di  questo  maestro',  Zanotti  wrote,  'che  cio  che  modcllava, 
)  di  stucco  lavorava,  parea  in  gran  parte  ricavato  dal  Pasinelli'. 
'  So  much  did  he  benefit  from  the  teaching  of  this  master  that 
verything  he  modelled  seems  largely  derived  from  Pasinelli'.) 
^nd  even  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  his  pupil  he  consulted  Pasinelli 
n  all  his  artistic  problems  and  submitted  himself  to  his  guidance. 

I  have  followed  Zanotti  in  stressing  Mazza's  close  connection 
vith  Canuti,  Cignani,  Dal  Sole  and  Pasinelli ;  for  it  is  essential  to 
n  understanding  of  his  work  and  of  his  stylistic  development. 
\part  from  his  brief  though  frequent  visits  to  Venice  and  to 


other  nearby  towns  in  the  Marches  and  a  journey  to  Rome  when 
he  was  ncaring  seventy  years  of  age,  he  remained  in  Bologna  for 
the  whole  of  his  working  life.  So  great  was  his  local  patriotism 
that  he  even  refused  a  most  pressing  and  Mattering  invitation  from 
Prince  Liechtenstein  to  visit  Vienna  for  three  or  four  years.6 
Cutting  himself  off  in  this  way  from  the  main  current  of  Italian 
sculpture  in  the  late  seventeenth  century  his  style  developed  quite 
independently  and  it  was,  from  the  very  beginning,  nurtured  on 
the  example  of  painters  rather  than  of  sculptors. 

The  influence  of  Pasinelli  was  perhaps  the  strongest  and  is  very 
evident  in  all  Mazza's  early  work,  of  which  the  two  large,  almost 
life-size,  high  reliefs  in  stucco  in  S.  Giacomo,  Bologna  (No.  1 : 
Cat.  No.  4)  and  the  two  slightly  lower  reliefs  in  Corpus  Domini, 
Bologna,  now  destroyed  (No.  2),  are  the  best  examples.6  They 
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date  from  c.  1681  and  1684  respectively,  when  Mazza  wasl 
probably  still  working  with  Dal  Sole  in  Pasinelli's  studio,  and  a  1 
comparison  between  them  and  such  works  as  Pasinelli's  Marririo  I 
di  S.  Orsolo,7  which  also  dates  from  the  early  i68o's,  will  suffice 1 
to  illustrate  the  strength  of  Pasinelli's  influence  and  the  painterly  I 
rather  than  sculptural  intentions  of  Mazza's  work  at  this  point.  1 
A  few  years  later  we  find  Mazza  collaborating  with  his  con- j 
temporaries  Dal  Sole  and  Marcantonio  Franceschini.  In  1692 1 
Dal  Sole  completed  his  painting  on  the  cupola  of  S.  Maria  deil 
Poveri,  Bologna,  under  which  Mazza's  elaborate  altar  provides  al 
rich  display  of  his  sculpture  both  in  the  round  and  in  high  relief  I 
(Cat.  No.  11).  And  111  the  following  year  Franceschini  and  Mazza  1 
were  working  together  in  Corpus  Domini,  Bologna,  where  1 
Mazza  executed  the  elegant  stucco  figures  of  S.  Chiara  and  S.J 
Francesco,  now  .destroyed  (No.  3),  and  also  the  altar  in  thel 
Cappella  Fontana8  (No.  4).  An  unusual  feature  of  the  latter  was! 
the  series  of  fifteen  terracotta  medallions  depicting  the  mysteries 
of  the  Rosary.  According  to  M.  Oretti9  these  fifteen  medallions 
were  executed  in  as  many  days — 'ne  faceva  uno  al  giorno' — and 
the  extraordinary  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  the  handling 
would  appear  to  bear  out  this  account.  Luckily  detail  photographs 
were  taken  of  them  before  their  destruction  during  the  last  war 
and  two  are  illustrated  here  (No.  5)  since  they  provide  the  only 
certain  and  dated  examples  of  Mazza's  work  in  terracotta  at  this 

7  For  Pasinelli's  Martirio  di  Sant'Orsola  (Col.  Aldrovandi  Marescotti,  Bologna)  see 
the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  Pitmra  del  Seicento  Emiliano  (1959).  pp.  164-5  in<l 
plate  75. 

8  For  Mazza*s  later  work  in  Corpus  Domini  see  C.  Malvasia  (ed.  G.  P.  Zanotti): 
Le  Pitture  di  Bologna  (1706)  p.  216  and  for  Franceschini's  work  there  see  exhibition 
catalogue  Piltura  del  Seicento  Emiliano  (1959)  p.  181. 

9  Oretti  MSS.  (Biblioteca  dell'Archiginnasio,  Bologna)  B.135  (II)  Vol.  viii,  p.  109. 


2.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden,  by  Giuseppe 
Mazza,  1684.  Relief  in  stucco  formerly  in 
Corpus  Domini,  Bologna:  destroyed  during 
the  second  World  War. 


3.  Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Clare,  by  Giuseppe 
Mazza,  C.  1693.  Life-size  figures  in  stucco 
formerly  in  Corpus  Domini,  Bologna:  des- 
troyed during  the  second  World  War. 


4.  Altar  by  Giuseppe  Mazza,  c.  1693.  Formerly 
in  Corpus  Domini,  Bologna:  destroyed  during 
the  second  World  War. 


5.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  the  Cruci- 
fixion, b\  Giuseppe  Mazza,  c.  1693.  Two  of  the 
small  ter  acotta  reliefs  formerly  in  Corpus 
Domini.  Bologna:  destroyed  during  the  second 
World  War. 


6.  Melcager,  here  attributed  to  Giuseppe 
Mazza,  r.  1692.  Life-size  half-figure  in  marble. 
Liechtenstein  Palace,  Vienna. 


7.  Putto  and  baby  satyr  by  Giuseppe  Mazza. 
Small  group  in  terracotta  signed  'G.  Mazza': 
Messrs.  Peel  and  Humphris,  London. 
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8.  Over-door  of  two  putti  and  medallion  representing  Architecture, 
by  Giuseppe  Mazza,  c.  1704.  Stucco  decoration  in  Palazzo  Wid- 
mann,  Venice. 

1 

9.  Detail  of  ceiling  with  putti  and  other  decoration  in  stucco  by 
Giuseppe  Mazza,  c.  1704.  Palazzo  Widmann,  Venice. 


period.  They  give  a  very  favourable  impression  of  his  gifts.  Th 
lightness  and  delicacy  of  handling  might  almost  seem  to  fore 
shadow  Clodion's  tours  de  force  in  the  same  medium  nearly  J 
century  later. 

Mazza's  work  in  Corpus  Domini  seems  to  have  established  hi 
reputation  as  the  leading  Bolognese  sculptor  and  it  was  througll 
Franceschini,  his  collaborator  in  that  church,  that  he  received  hi 
next  important  commission,  that  from  Prince  Liechtenstein  ta 
whom  Franceschini  was  then  acting  as  agent  and  artistic  adviser 
In  1692  Mazza  carved  four  over-life-size  marble  busts  and  tw< 
life-size  half-length  figures  in  marble  for  the  Liechtenstein 
Palace  in  Vienna  (No.  6:  Cat.  No.  35).  In  the  following  yea] 
Prince  Liechtenstein  commissioned  further  marbles  from  hin]1 
(Cat.  No.  36)  and  also  several  terracotta  statuettes  'alte  due  o  tr 
palmi'. 10  These" were  to  represent  scenes  from  classical  my thologyi 
Prince  Liechtenstein  suggesting  the  Rape  of  the  Sabincs  or  thJ 
Labours  of  Hercules  or  any  similar  subject  that  appealed  t<| 
Mazza's  imagination  and  would  give  him  an  opportunity  ti 
invent  compositions  with  nude  figures.  In  addition  he  ordered 
several  decorative  urns  'di  due  palmi  circa'  in  the  antique  taste  am  1 
ornamented  with  low  reliefs. 

These  terracottas  were  finished  in  1695  and  five  years  late 
Prince  Liechtenstein  ordered,  again  through  Franceschini,  $ 
further  series  of  eight  small  groups  of  figures.  These  appear  t( 
have  been  executed  in  1702,  the  first  set  of  four  rcprcscntin|  | 
Venus  and  Adonis,  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  Diana  and  Endymioi 
and  Zephyr  and  Flora.11  Unfortunately  none  of  them  can  now  b  j 
traced.  They  no  doubt  resembled,  in  style  and  handling,  th 
charming  terracotta  group  of  a  putto  and  baby  satyr  (No.  7I 
Cat.  No.  34)  which  is  fully  signed  and  probably  dates  from  aboti 
this  period. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  Mazza  wa  I 
also  working  for  the  Gonzagas  in  Novcllara  and  for  several 
important  patrons  in  Venice.  None  of  his  work  for  the  Gonzagas'jj 
survives  except  two  indifferent  altars  in  stucco  in  S.  Stefanqj 
Novellara,  executed  in  1704  (Cat.  No.  27).  But  Venice  sti  I 
contains  much  of  his  work,  some  of  it  hitherto  unrecognised.  L  J 
1704  he  signed  the  low-relief  in  bronze  of  the  Adoration  of  th) 
Shepherds  which  still  ornaments  the  church  of  S.  Clemente  tli 
the  lagoon  and  it  was  probably  in  the  same  year  that  he  execute! 
the  group  of  ten  small  bronze  figures  which  stand  on  the  big 1 
altar  of  the  Redentore  (Cat.  No.  29).  More  interesting  historically  > 
perhaps,  is  the  series  of  stucco  over-doors  which  he  modelled  fol 
three  rooms  on  the  piano  nohile  of  Palazzo  Widmann  in  Venice  ^ 
These  rooms  are  en  suite  with  the  well-known  'salottino'  whic 
is  often  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Venetian  stucol 
work.13  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  Mazza  may  have  bee: 
responsible  for  much  of  its  decoration,  notably  the  putti  on  th 
ceiling;  though  the  delicate  traceries  of  floral  motifs  clearly  datr 
from  a  later  period  and  are  by  a  different  hand  (Nos.  8  &'  9:  Cat  ' 

10  The  surviving  correspondence  about  the  Liechtenstein  commissions  is  printeJ 
by  Adriana  Arfelii:  op.  cit.,  loc.  cit. 

11  These  terracottas  are  mentioned  by  Vincenzo  Fanti:  Descrizione  .  .  ttellt 
Galleria  di  Pittura  e  Sciiltura  di  S.  Altezza  Giuseppe  Wenceslao . . .  di  Lichtenstein  (1767  I 
pp.  78,  79,  99,  102,  128.  See  also  Tictze-Conrat :  'R.  Donners  Verhaltnis  zu 
italicnische  Kunst',  Kunstgesch.  Jahrbuch  der  Zentralkomm.  (1907)  pp.  91  ff.,  wh 
suggests  that  they  influenced  R.  Donner  and  G.  Dorfmeister  either  directly  or  in 
directly  through  Giuliani  and  del  Ferreri. 

12  Zanotti  states  (op.  cit.  Vol.  ii,  p.  7)  that  Mazza  made  'alcuni  fanciulli'  for  a  'gra 
camera'  and  'un  camino  in  un  gabinetto,  elegantemente  omato'  for  Count  Novel 
lara's  palace.  They  were  probably  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Casino  di  Sotto  a 
Novellara  which  have  since  been  demolished.  They  are  not  mentioned  by  C 
Campori  in  his  Gfi  Arlisti  Italiam  e  Stranicri  negU  Stati  Estensi  (1855). 

13  For  a  recent  reproduction  of  the  Salottino  see  V.  Golzio :  Seicenlo  e  Selteceni 
(i960),  Vol.  ii,  fig.  1034. 

11  For  Mazza  and  Graziani  at  Palazzo  Correggio  see  G.  P.  Zanotti:  op.  cit.  Vol. 
p.  263. 
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io.  The  Death  of  Saint  Dominic  by 
Giuseppe  Mazza,  relief  in  bronze.  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Venice. 


No.  33).  He  is  also  reported  by  Zanotti  as  working  in  Palazzo 
iZorreggio,  Venice,  at  this  period  and  it  was  on  his  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Bolognese  painter  Ercole  Graziani  was  commis- 
sioned to  paint  decorations  there  in  1704. 14  But  no  trace  of  either 
Mazza's  or  Graziani's  work  now  survives  in  the  palace. 

The  date  of  Mazza's  best  known  work  in  Venice — the  six 

oronze  reliefs  depicting  scenes  from  the  life  of  Saint  Dominic  in 
pS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  (No.  10:  Cat.  No.  31) — is  unfortunately 
unknown.  But  comparison  with  the  dated  bronze  reliefs  in  S. 

Clemente  suggests  that  they  were  made  some  years  later;  perhaps 
Un  171 7  when  he  was  working  in  Venice  for  the  cultivated 
bibliophile  Marco  Foscarini  who  was  later  elected  Doge.  His 
hiouse,  Ca'Foscarini  ai  Carmine,  still  contains  some  imposing 

■tucco  decorations  in  the  main  salone  which  may  be  attributed  to 

Vlazza  (Cat.  No.  32).  They  are  similar  in  design  though  rather 
Imore  exuberant  in  handling  than  the  over-doors  in  Palazzo 

Widmann. 


Little  now  remains  of  Mazza's  stucco  decorations  in  the  palaces 
of  his  native  city,  but  his  extraordinary  camera  al'alcova  in  Palazzo 
Bianconcini  still  happily  survives  as  evidence  of  his  mature  style 
in  this  genre  (No.  I  1  :  Cat.  No.  17).  It  is  considerably  more 
ambitious  than  anything  he  produced  for  his  Venetian  patrons. 
The  life-size  figures,  which  are  almost  fully  in  the  round,  and  the 
enormous  swirling,  plume-like  forms  of  the  rinceau  ornamenta- 
tion which  spirals  up  from  floor  to  ceiling,  combine  to  produce 
an  effect  of  full-blown,  perhaps  over-blown,  baroque  magnifi- 
cence which  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel  elsewhere  in  Italian 
art  outside  Rome  or  Naples. 

Mazza  had  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Accademia 
Clementina  of  Bologna  in  1714,  and  in  1721  he  was  appointed  a 
director.  Five  years  later  he  was  elected  'Principe'.  Meantime,  in 
the  spring  of  1722,  he  made  his  first  visit  to  Rome.  It  w  is  a 
momentous  occasion.  He  was  welcomed  by  Camillo  Rusconi, 
then  the  leading  Roman  sculptor,  and  by  Cardinal  Gualtieri  for 
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II.  Stucco  decoration  by  Giuseppe  Mazza  (the  room  is  now  used  as  a. 
workshop).  Palazzo  Bianconcini,  Bologna. 


12.  Sacred  and  Profane  Love,  here  attributed  to  Giuseppe  Mazza,  life-size 
group  in  marble.  Galleria  Estense,  Modena. 


whom  he  had  carved  a  relief  in  marble  of  the  Judgement  of  Paris 
some  years  previously  (Cat.  No.  37).  But  his  biographer  Zanotti 
implies  that  he  was  too  old  to  benefit  greatly  from  all  he  saw  and 
heard  r  Rome.  Rome  was  the  city  for  sculptors,  Zanotti  wrote, 
and  if  Mazza  had  gone  there  when  he  was  young  he  would  have 
been  able  to  learn  much  from  those  'divini  originali  greci  e 
latini,  chc  si  veggono,  c  non  in  altra  parte  del  mondo  in  tante 
copia,  e  in  tanta  eccellenza'.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  (icognara  took  the  opposite  view  and  considered  Mazza's 
Roman  visit  to  have  been  a  turning  point  in  his  career.15  'He 
did  not  sec  Rome  until  after  he  had  produced  his  main  works', 
wrote  Cicognara,  'and  he  did  not  design  anything  on  a  large  scale 
after  his  return  except  the  four  Evangelists  in  S.  Domenico  in 
Modena  but  these,  were  they  not  in  stucco,  might  almost  be 
preferred  to  the  statues  in  the  nave  of  St.  Peter's  (by  Filippo  della 
Valle,  Pictro  Bracci  and  others)  and  be  considered  among  the 


best  conceived  works  of  that  century'.  ('Non  vide  Roma  ch 
quando  aveva  gia  prodotte  le  principali  sue  opere  e  dopo  il  sut- 
ritorno  non  opero  di  grandezza  che  i  Vangelisti  per  la  chiesa  d 
S.  Domenico  in  Modena,  che  se  non  fossero  di  stucco  potrebbert, 
quasi  preferirsi  alle  statue  che  stanno  ai  piloni  della  Vaticana, 
contarsi  tra  le  opere  piu  ragionevoli  di  questo  secolo'). 

Some  slight  stylistic  change  in  the  direction  of  classical  restrain 
and  Roman  sobriety  is  perhaps  observable  in  Mazza's  later  works 
for  example  in  the  small  terracotta  of  Apollo  dated  1735  (Nc 
13:  Cat.  No.  16).  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  du 
directly  to  his  Roman  visit.  Certainly  his  work  immediately  afte 
his  return  exhibits  no  striking  change.  The  four  life-size  stucc 
saints  in  the  choir  of  the  duomo  at  Foligno  (Cat.  No.  21),  whic 
he  executed  on  his  way  back  to  Bologna  from  Rome  in  th 
summer  of  1722,  are  in  the  same  vein  of  Bolognese  baroque  z 
the  very  similar  figures  in  the  Duomo  at  Forli  which  date  fror 
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;706  (Cat.  No.  22).  Nor  can  any  notable  stylistic  advance  be 
observed  in  the  over-life-size  stucco  saints  which  he  executed  for 
l  Domenico,  Bologna,  in  1729  (Cat.  No.  3).  The  stucco  figures 
m  S.  Domenico,  Modena,  so  much  admired  by  Cicognara,  were 
finished  in  1733 — eleven  years  after  his  Roman  spring  and  when 
ne  was  eighty  years  old. 

Mazza's  last  recorded  work  is  a  terracotta  relief  of  Poetry  which 
ae  presented  to  Zanotti  when  he  was  writing  his  biography  in 
736. 10  But  despite  the  appreciation  of  Zanotti  and  other 
ironnoisseurs,  including  the  Florentine  arch-virtuoso  of  the  day, 
Piccolo  Gabburri,  Mazza  spent  his  last  years  in  dire  necessity. 
\nd  Gabburri  records  that  he  died,  on  June  6th,  1741,  in  a  state  of 
•xtreme  and  deplorable  poverty — 'estrcma  e  deplorabile 
wverta'.  This  is  surprising,  for  he  had  outlived  neither  his  fame 
lor  the  artistic  style  in  which  he  worked. 
In  the  history  of  Bologncse  sculpture  Mazza  occupies  a  secure 
lace  which  seems  to  have  been  acknowledged  by  his  con- 
emporaries  and  the  writers  of  guidebooks  who,  until  the  end  of 
he  eighteenth  century,  meticulously  listed  his  several  works  in 
3olognese  palaces  and  churches.  He  was  indeed  responsible  for 
(he  creation  of  the  eighteenth  century  school  of  Bologncse 
culpture.  Basing  himself  partly  on  his  painter  contemporaries, 
artly  on  the  few  works  in  Bologna  by  his  most  illustrious  pre- 
lecessor,  Alessandro  Algardi,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  some  degree 
mi  the  realistic  tradition  which  had  its  origin  in  the  works  of  the 
ifteenth-century  Niccolo  dell' Area,  he  created  a  restrained  style 
n  which  the  exuberant  grandeur  of  the  baroque  was  tempered 
)y  Bolognese  academicism  and  naturalism.  These  elements  of  his 
tyle  are  notable  even  in  his  earlier  works,  such  as  the  Corpus 
Domini  reliefs  (Nos.  2  &  5),  which  already  seem  to  announce  the 
;entle  elegance  of  mid-cighteenth-ccntury  sculpture.  And  it  was 
o  persist  in  the  work  of  his  pupils  and  followers,  notably 
\ngelo  Pio  and  Andrea  Ferreri,  until  the  end  of  century.  Nor 
vas  his  influence  limited  to  Bologna.  The  great  reliefs  in  SS. 
jiovanni  e  Paolo  were  not  without  effect  on  the  development  of 
/enetian  settecento  sculpture.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  works  he 
xecuted  for  Prince  Liechtenstein  inspired  the  greatest  of  Austrian 
culptors,  Raphael  Donner. 

'  See  Storia  della  Scultura  ( 1 8 1 8)  Vol.  iii,  pp.  102-103.  Cicognara  confuses  Giuseppe 
Mazza  with  his  father  Camillo. 

6  See  G.  P.  Zanotti:  op.  ext.  Vol.  ii,  p.  14  where  the  terracotta  is  described.  It  may 
*  mentioned  here  that  in  the  following  year,  1737.  a  low-relief  self-portrait  in 
:rracotta  by  Mazza  was  lent  by  Gabburri  to  the  exhibition  at  SS.  Annunziata.  See 
iota  de'Quadri  esposli per  la festa  di  S.  Luca  (1737)  p.  29. 


13.  Apollo,  by  Giuseppe  Mazza,  1735,  terracotta  statuette. 
Museo  Davia-Bargellini,  Bologna. 
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GIUSEPPE  MAZZA:  CATALOGUE  OF  SURVIVING  WORKS 

WITH  A  SELECTIVE  LIST  OF  LOST  MARBLES 


The  following  catalogue  is  arranged  in  geographical  order.  The  earliest  references  only  are  given  in  the  bibliographies  unless  later  sources  providi 
additional  reliable  information.  The  references  to  Marcello  Oretti  are  to  his  unpublished  'Vite  de'pittori,  scultori  ed  architetti  in  %ran  parte  scrittt 
da  loro  medesimi  raccolto  da  Marcello  Oretti':  MS.  B.135  (i7)  Vol.  viii,  p.  106  ff.,  in  the  Biblioteca  dell'Archiginnasio,  Bologna. 


Works  in  Italy 

BOLOGNA.  Ecclesiastical  Buildings. 

1.  certosa.  Sacrisn-.  Lite-size  figure  in  stucco  of  S.  Giuseppe.  According 
to  Zanotti  this  was  one  ot  Mazza's  last  works. 

Bibl.,  C.  Malvasia  (ed.  G.  P.  Zanotd):  Le  Pitture  di  Bologna  (1782)  p.  410. 

2.  s.  CRISTINA.  Lite-size  figures  in  stucco  ot  S.  Giovanni  Battista  and  S. 
Giuseppe.  Executed  pre-1706  as  companion  pieces  to  those  of  S.  Pietro 
and  S.  Paolo  attributed  to  Guido  Reni  (see  F.  Malaguzzi-Valeri,  'Due 
Statue  di  Guido  Reni':  Cronache  d 'Arte  (1926)  pp.  227-230). 

Bibl.,  C.  Malvasia  (ed.  G.  P.  Zanotd):  Le  Pitture  di  Bologna  (1706)  p.  285, 
G.  P.  Zanotd:  Storia  dell  'Accademia  Clementina  (1739),  Vol.  ii,  pp.  7-8. 

3.  s.  domenico.  (a)  Eight  over  lite-size  putti  in  stucco  bearing  car- 
touches, in  the  vestibule  ot  the  conventual  library.  The  contract  stipu- 
lated payment  at  20  lire  per  putto.  First  payment  ot  65  lire  was  made  on 
November  6,  1693,  and  the  final  payment  ot  95  lire  on  November  28, 
1693.  A  pen,  ink  and  wash  drawing  ot  two  putti  bearing  a  cartouche  'di 
mano  di  Giuseppe  Mazza',  formerly  in  the  Gabburri  Collection  in 
Florence,  may  have  been  connected  with  this  scheme,  see  G.  Campori : 
Raccolta  di  Catalogbi  ed  Inventari  Inediti  (1870)  p.  588. 

Eibl.,  Archivio  Convento  di  S.  Domenico,  Bologna:  Registro  Fabbrica 
Convento  1423,  No.  9,  p.  84  and  No.  1 1,  pp.  26-30. 

(b)  Four  lite-size  tigures  in  stucco  representing  the  Cardinal  Virtues, 
above  the  mam  entrance  ot  the  church  and  surrounding  an  inscription  to 
the  reigning  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  The  contract  stipulated  payment  at  1  s 
scudi  per  figure.  First  payment  ot  40  scudi  was  made  on  September  23, 
1728,  and  the  final  payment  of  20  scudi  on  February  9,  1729. 
Bibl.,  Archivio  Convento  di  S.  Domenico,  Bologna:  Registro  Fabbrica 
Chicsa  1436,  No.  12. 

4.  S.  GiACOMO.  (a)  Cappella  de'Manzoli.  Life-size  figure  in  stucco  of  S. 
Bartolomeo  and  two  high  relicts  in  stucco  representing  the  martyrdom 
of  S.  Niccolino  and  the  communion  ot  S.  Giuliana  (Plate  1).  Executed  c. 
1 68 1  when  Mazza  was  still  much  under  the  influence  of  L.  Pasinelli. 
Bibl.,  C.  Malvasia  (ed.  G.  P.  Zanotti):  Le  Pitture  di  Bologna  (1706)  p.  94. 
(i.  P,  Zanotti:  Storia  dell' Accademia  Clementina  (1739),  Vol.  ii,  p.  6.  M. 
Oretti:  op.  cit.  p.  108. 

(b)  Cappella  Broglia.  Lite-size  tigures  in  stucco  ot  S.  Francesco  di 
Paolo  and  S.  Antonio  di  Padova. 

Bibl.,  C.  Malvasia  (ed.  G.  P.  Zanotti) :  Le  Pitture  di  Bologna  (1782)  p.  50. 

5.  s.  Giovanni  battista  de'celestini.  Life-size  half-length  figures  in 
painted  stucco  of  S.  Scolastica  and  S.  Benedetto.  Executed  pre-1706. 
Bibl.,  C.  Malvasia  (ed.  G.  P.  Zanotti):  Le  Pitture  di  Bologna  (1706)  p.  208. 

6.  s.  maria  della  carita.  Sacristy.  Stucco  decorations  above  the  altar. 
Bibl.,  C.  Malvasia  (ed.  G.  P.  Zanotti) :  Le  Pitture  di  Bologna  (1782),  p.  112. 

7.  s.  maria  di  gallii-.ra.  High  Altar.  Life-size  angels  in  stucco.  Executed 
c.  1690. 

Bibl.,  C.  Malvasia  (ed.  G.  P.  Zanotti):  Le  Pitture  di  Bologna  (1706)  p.  56. 
G.  P.  Zanotti:  Storia  dell' Accademia  Clementina  (1739),  Vol.  ii,  p.  7. 

8.  s.  maria  maddalena.  Painted  terracotta  Pieta.  Executed  c.  1682. 
Bibl.,  C.  Malvasia  (ed.  G.  P.  Zanotti):  Le  Pitture  di  Bologna  (1706)  pp. 
Xo-Si.  (r.  Ravaglia:  'La  Pieta  di  Giuseppe  Mazza  nell'Santa  Maria 
Madddcna  di  Bologna',  //  Commune  di  Bologna,  Anno  XI,  No.  3. 

9.  s.  maria  delle  MURAThLLE.  High  Altar.  Two  putti  in  stucco. 

Bibl.,  C.  Malvasia  (ed.  G.  P.  Zanotti) :  Le  Pitture  di  Bologna  (1782)  p.  166. 

10.  S.  maria  della  neve  (now  a  carpenter's  shop).  High  Altar.  Stucco 
decorations. 

Bibl.,  C.  Malvasia  (ed.  G.  P.  Zanotti):  Le  Pitture  di  Bologna  (1782)  p.  158. 
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11.  madonna  dei  poveri.  High  Altar.  Stucco  decorarions.  Executed  c 
1692  in  collaboration  with  G.  G.  Dal  Sole  who  painted  the  cupola.  Tw^ 
putti  above  the  painting  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  were  added  later  b) 
Giovanni  Putti. 

Bibl.,  S.  Sardi:~\Le  Volte  della  Cappella  Maggiore  in  S.  Maria  dei  Pover 
(1692).  G.  P.  Zanotti:  Storia  dell  'Accademia  Clementina  (1739),  Vol.  ii,  p 
M.  Oretti:  op.  cit.,  p.  109. 

12.  S.  maria  della  vita.  Cappella  Manzoli.  Two  angels  in  stucco. 
Bibl.,  C.  Malvasia  (ed.  G  P.  Zanotti):  Le  Pitture  di  Bologna  (1706)  p.  330. 

13.  s.  pietro.  Bronze  relief  portrait  bust  of  Cardinal  Augusto  Ranuzzi 
Executed  c.  1699. 

Bibl.,  C.  Ricci  and  G.  Zucchini:  Guida  di  Bologna  (1950)  p.  158. 
BOLOGNA.  Secular  Buildings. 

14.  ARCHIGINNASIO.  Bronze  relief  portrait  of  Girolamo  Sbragia.  Exccu 
c.  1 710.  According  to  Oretti  it  was  'fusa  dal  Mariani,  renellata  da  Gio 
Battista  Fanelli,  orefice  e  argendere.' 

Bibl.,  G.  P.  Zanotd:  Storia  dell' Accademia  Clementina  (1739),  Vol. 
p.  109-110.  M.  Oretti:  op.  cit.,  p.  115. 

15.  municipio.  Sala  del  Consiglio.  Marble  busts  of  Maffeo  and  Alov 
Venier  (executed  c.  1690)  and  ot  Camillo  Scappi  (executed  1700). 
Bi7)/.,  C.  Malvasia  (ed.  G.  P.  Zanotd):  Le  Pitture  di  Bologna  (1782)  p.  137 

16.  museo  davia-bargellini.  (a)  Terracotta  statuette  of  Apollo,  paintei 
to  simulate  bronze.  Signed  'G.M.F.  1735.'  (Plate  3). 

(b)  Terracotta  group  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  signed  'GM.F.'  : 

17.  palazzo  bianconcini.  Stucco  decorarions  in  alcove  of  room  on  uV 
ground  floor.  (Plate  11). 

Bibl.,  C.  Ricci  and  G.  Zucchini:  Guida  di  Bologna  (1950)  p.  140 

18.  palazzo  GRASsi  (now  Circolo  Utficiali).  Chapel.  Stucco  decorations 
Executed  r.  1704. 

Bibl.,  C.  Malvasia  (ed.  G.  P.  Zanotti):  Le  Pitture  di  Bologna  (1706)  p.  io8« 
G.  P.  Zanotd:  Storia  dell  'Accademia  Clementina  (1739),  Vol.  ii,  p.  8. 
Oretti:  op.  cit.,  pp.  114-115. 

19.  palazzo  malvezzi-campeggi.  Inner  Cortile.  Over  life-size  stuco 
figure  ot  Hercules  in  niche. 

Bibl.,  M.  Oretri:  op.  cit.,  p.  112. 

FERRARA 

20.  s.  maria  della  consolazione.  High  Altar.  Two  angels  in  stucco-r- 
(Oretti  states  that  the  lett-hand  angel  is  by  Mazza's  pupil  Andrea  Ferreri. 
Bibl.,  C.  Barotri:  Pitture  e  Scolture  .  .  .  di  Ferrara  ( 1 770)  p.  161.  M.  Oretti 
op.  cit.,  p.  118. 

FOLIGNO 

21.  duomo.  Choir.  Stucco  figures  ot  tour  prophets  in  the  lunettes.  Mazz-»| 
arrived  in  Foligno  in  September,  1721,  and  received  the  commission  fo«'| 
'quattro  grande  statue  di  Proferi  in  stucco'  at  the  price  of  870  scudi  b\ 
November  29,  1721.  He  went  to  Rome  shortly  afterwards  and  com 
pleted  the  statues  on  his  return  in  the  summer  of  1722.  He  was  still  ii 
Foligno  in  November,  1722. 

Bibl.,  A.  Arfelli:  'Lettere  inedite  dello  scultore  G.  M.  Mazza  e  di  suo 
corrispondenti',  L' Arcbiginnasio  XXIX  (1934)  pp.  416-434.  M.  F.  Pulig 
nani:  /  Prion  della  Cattedrale  di  Foligno  (1914)  p.  310. 

FORLI 

22.  duomo.  Cappella  della  Madonna  del  Fuoco.  Four  figures  in  stucco  o 
the  Evangelists,  in  the  pendentives  ot  the  dome.  The  dome  was  paintei 
by  Carlo  Cignani  in  1706  and  Mazza  presumably  executed  his  stuco 
figures  at  about  the  same  date. 
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mil.,  Relazione  del  la  Cupola  dipinta  da  Cavalier  Carlo  Cignani  e  scoperta 
'anno  1706  in  i'orli  (1706).  ("..  P.  Zanotti:  Storia  dell' Accademia  Clementina 
1739),  Vol.  ii,  p.  12. 

3UASTALLA 

I3.  madonna  della  forta.  Stucco  decorations  including  the  two  mag- 
nificent altars  in  the  transepts. 

mbl.,  G.  Campori:  Gli  Artisti  Italiani  e  Stranieri  negli  Stati  Estensi  (1855) 
■  309- 

MOLA 

44.  duomo.  Crypt.  Three  marble  sarcophagi  surmounted  with  putti,  for 

15.  Progetto,  Crisogono  and  Cassiano.  The  commission  appears  to  have 
>ecn  given  by  Cardinal  Taddeo  del  Verme  in  August,  1696.  Mazza  went 
o  Venice  to  choose  the  marble  in  that  month  and  was  in  Imola  by 
ieptember  17,  1696. 

nil.,  A.  Artclli:  'Lettere  inedite  dello  scultore  G.  M.  Mazza  e  di  suoi 
orrispondenti'  L 'Archiginnasio  XXIX  (1934)  pp.  416-434. 

dODENA 

5.  s.  domenico.  Four  over-life-size  figures  of  the  Evangelists.  Executed 

nbh,  G.  P.  Zanotti:  Storia  dell'Accademia  Clementina  (1739),  Vol.  ii, 
12. 

16.  galleria  estense.  Marble  group  ot  two  putti  representing  Sacred  and 
'rofane  Love  (Plate  12).  Attributed  to  Ercole  Antonio  Raggi  by 
loberto  Salvini  ('Sculture  inedite  al  Museo  Estense',  Emporium  (1947) 

).  165-166)  and  identified  by  Adolto  Venturi  with  a  group  representing 
Divino  amore  che  sfcrza  il  profano'  bought  by  Duke  Francesco  II 
'Este  in  1685  from  Antonio  Dominioni  and  Giulio  Panceri  (A.  Ven- 
ri:  Galleria  Estense  (1882)  p.  286.  Dall'Oho:  /  Pregi  del  R.  Palazzo  di 
lodena  (1 81 1)  p.  36).  This  marble  is  more  probably  by  Mazza,  perhaps 
nat  commissioned  from  him  as  a  pair  to  another  similar  group  by 
lgardi  in  Palazzo  Sampieri,  Bologna.  M.  Oretti  described  Mazza's 
roup  as  'due  fanciulli  di  marmo,  grande  quanto  il  naturale  per  accom- 
agnarc  due  dell'Algardi,  rappresentanti  l'amore  che  abate  il  Profano'. 
)/.,  G.  P.  Zanotti :  Storia  dell  'Accademia  Clementina  ( 1 739),  Vol.  ii,  p.  10. 
Oretti:  op.  cit.,  p.  r  1 1 . 

JOVELLARA 

s.  stefano.  Stucco  decorations  in  Cappella  della  Madonna  del 
Jastro  and  in  Cappella  del  Crocifisso  and  on  the  exterior  of  the  arch 
ver  the  Cappella  di  S.  Stefano.  Executed  c.  1704. 

ibl.,  G.  Campori:  Gli  Artisti  Italiani  e  Stranieri  degli  Stati  Estensi  (1855) 
309-310. 

SS.  ANNUnziata.  Group  of  over  lite-size  figures  representing  the 
mnciation. 

.,  A.  Becci:  Catalogo  delle  pitture  .  .  .  di  Pesaro  (1783)  p.  142. 
ENICE 

REDEntore.  High  Altar.  Ten  small  bronze  figures  of  six  saints  and 
r  angels  carrying  the  instruments  ot  the  Passion.  Executed  c.  1704.  The 
eliable  Giannantonio  Moschini  states  (Guida  per  la  Citta  di  Venezia 
15),  Vol.  ii,  p.  347)  that  Mazza  also  provided  the  designs  for  the  altar  c. 
79  and  carved  the  marble  reliefs  ot  the  Deposition  and  ot  Christ  carry- 
the  Cross,  but  these  are  more  probably  by  Ruer. 
.,  G.  P.  Zanotti:  Storia  dell  'Accademia  Clementina  (1739),  Vol.  ii,  p.  9. 

s.  clemente.  Bronze  low-relief  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
ed  and  dated  1704. 

,  Elogi  Immortali  del  Signor  Giuseppe  Mazza  scultore  celeberrimo 
gnese  .  .  .  (1705).  G.  P.  Zanotti:  Storia  dell'Accademia  Clementina 
39),  Vol.  ii,  p.  9.  Rivista  di  Venezia  XII  (1934)  p.  445. 

ss.  Giovanni  e  paolo.  Cappella  di  S.  Domenico.  Six  bronze  low- 
depicting  scenes  from  the  life  of  Saint  Dominic  (Plate  10).  Date 
own,  but  presumably  after  1705  as  they  are  not  mentioned  by 
renzo  Baseggio  in  his  //  Ritratto  di  Venezia  (1705).  The  unreliable 
iannantonio  Moschini  states  that  Mazza  did  not  live  to  complete  the 


work  (Guida  per  le  Citta  di  Venezia  (181 5),  Vol.  i,  p.  140).  They  were 
probably  executed  c.  171 7  when  Mazza  was  working  at  Ca'Foscarini  ai 
Carmine.  The  'fondatori'  were  Francesco  Marcolini  and  Gio.  Battista 
Albcrghctti. 

Bibl.,  G.  P.  Zanotti:  Storia  dell' Accademia  Clementina  (1739),  Vol.  ii,  p.  9. 

32.  ca'foscarini  ai  carmine.  Stucco  decorations  in  the  grande  salone. 
Executed  c.  171 7. 

Bibl.,  G.  P.  Zanotti:  Storia  dell'Accademia  Clementina  (1739),  Vol.  i., 
p.  376. 

33.  palazzo  widmann.  Eight  over-doors  in  stucco  of  putti  bearing 
medallions,  on  the  piano  nobile;  and  four  putti  and  other  stucco  decora- 
tions in  the  'Salottino'  on  the  same  floor.  Executed  c.  1704.  (Plates  8  &  9). 
A  pen,  ink  and  wash  drawing  of  two  putti  bearing  a  cartouche  'di  mano 
di  Giuseppe  Mazza',  formerly  in  the  Gabburri  Collection  in  Florence, 
may  have  been  connected  with  this  scheme.  See  G.  Campori:  Raccolta 
de  Cataloghi  ed  Inventari  Inediti  (1870)  p.  588. 

Bibl.,  G.  P.  Zanotti:  Storia  dell' Accademia  Clementina  (1739),  Vol,  ii,  p.  9. 

Works  outside  Italy 
LONDON 

34.  Messrs.  peel  and  humphris.  Terracotta  group  of  a  putto  and  an  infant 
satyr.  Signed  'G.  Mazza'.  (Plate  7). 

VIENNA 

35.  Liechtenstein  palace  (Alscrgrund).  (a)  Over  life-size  marble  busts  of 
Venus  and  Ariadne,  signed  'Giuseppe  Mazza  Bob'  and  'G.M.F.  1092'. 
These  were  commissioned  by  Prince  Johann  Adam  ot  Liechtenstein  and 
finished  by  March  2,  1692.  A.  Artclli  states,  erroneously,  that  they 
represent  Venus  and  Adonis.  A  companion  pair  of  Adonis  and  Bacchus 
no  longer  survive. 

Bibl.,  A.  Arfelli:  'Lettere  inedite  dello  scultore  G.  M.  Mazza  e  di  suoi 
corrispondenti',  V Archiginnasio  XXIX  (1934)  pp.  416-434.  G.  P.  Zanotti: 
Storia  dell'Accademia  Clementina  (1739),  Vol.  ii,  pp.  9-10. 

(b)  Life-size  marble  halt-length  figures  of  Orpheus  and  Mcleager 
(Plate  6).  Unsigned  but  attributable  to  Mazza  on  stylistic  grounds  and 
datable  C.  1692. 

Selective  list  of  lost  Marbles 

36.  Two  life-size  putti  representing  'Ercole  bambino  in  atto  di  strozzare 
il  scrpente'  and  Bacco  fanciullo  con  la  tazza  in  mano',  executed  for 
Prince  Johann  Adam  of  Liechtenstein  in  1694.  They  were  in  the  Liech- 
tenstein Palace  in  Vienna  until  1767. 

Bi7)/.,  A.  Arfelli:  'Lettere  inedite  dello  scultore  G.  M.  Mazza  c  di  suoi 
corrispondenti',  L' Archiginnasio  XXIX  (1934)  pp.  416-434.  G.  P.  Zanotti: 
Storia  dell'Accademia  Clementina  (1739),  Vol.  ii,  p.  9-10.  V.  Fanti:  Des- 
crizione  completa  di  tutto  do  che  ritrovasi  nella  Galleria  di  Pittura  etc.  (1767), 
p.  68. 

37.  Relief  representing  the  Judgement  of  Paris,  executed  for  Cardinal 
Gualtieri. 

Bibl.,  G.  P.  Zanotti:  Storia  dell'Accademia  Clementina  (1739),  Vol.  ii,  p.  10. 

38.  Reliefs  representing  Diana  bathing  and  the  Metamorphosis  of 
Actaeon,  bought  by  an  English  milord  in  171 8  and  exported  to  London. 
Bibl.,  G.  P.  Zanotti:  Storia  dell' Accademia  Clementina (1739),  Vol.  ii,  p.  10. 
M.  Oretti:  op.  cit.,  pp.  1 1 1-1 12. 

39.  Full-length  figure  of  David,  executed  for  the  Bolognesc  musician 
Francesco  Pistocchi  after  whose  death  in  1726  it  was  exported  to  England. 
Bibl.,  G.  P.  Zanotti:  Storia  dell' Accademia  Clementina (1739),  Vol.  ii,  p.  10. 
M.  Oretti:  op.  cit.,  pp.  111-112. 

40.  Half-length  figures  of  Diana  and  Endymion,  executed  for  Casa 
Isolani,  Bologna,  shortly  after  Mazza's  return  from  Rome  in  1722. 
Bibl.,  G.  P.  Zanotti:  Storia  dell'Accademia  Clementina  (1739),  Vol.  ii,  p.  1 1. 
M.  Oretti:  op.  cit.,  p.  112. 

40.  'S.  Giambattista  bambino',  executed  for  Casa  Monti,  Bologna,  and 
engraved  by  L.  Mattioli. 
Bibl.,  M.  Oretti:  op.  cit.,  p.  in. 
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Giovanni  Socchi: 
le  Jacob  florentin 


TH  E  Florentine  cabinet-maker  Giovanni  Socchi  was  one  of 
the  many  Italian  artists  and  craftsmen  employed  by  Napo- 
leon's sister  Elisa  when  decorating  and  furnishing  her  palaces  in 
Lucca,  Massa  and  Florence.  Born  at  Ajaccio  in  1777,  Elisa  Bona- 
parte married  Felice  Baciocchi  in  1797  and  in  the  following  year 
established  herself  in  Paris,  where  she  lived  throughout  the  Con- 
sulate and  became  a  lavish  and  energetic  patron  of  the  arts  and 
letters.  When  Napoleon  became  Emperor  in  1805  she  obtained 
the  principates  of  Lucca  and  Piombino  and  from  then  onwards 
lived  mainly  in  Italy,  first  at  Lucca  and  later  at  Florence.  She  was 
justly  described  by  Pons  as  'de  seconde  en  genie  dc  la  famille 
Imperialc'  and  under  her  vigorous  rule  Tuscany  witnessed  its  last, 
brief  revival  of  the  arts. 

As  soon  as  she  arrived  in  Lucca  in  July  1805  Elisa  began  to  re- 
decorate her  palace.  The  architect  Bicnaime,  a  pupil  of  Durand 
and  Thibaut  and  a  friend  of  Percicr,  was  summoned  from  Paris 
to  supervise  the  work  and  he  and  his  Italian  assistant,  Lazzarini, 
quickly  transformed  the  palace  and  later  the  royal  villa  at  Marha 
into  splendid  examples  of  the  Empire  style.  At  first  Elisa  im- 
ported much  of  her  furniture  and  decorative  accessories  from 
Paris  furniture  by  Jacob,  clocks  by  Leroy,  Ledurc  and  Galle, 
orfevrerie  by  BiennaiSj  silks  and  stuffs  from  Cartier — but  soon  she 
set  up  iier  own  Manufacture  Royalc  in  Lucca  itself. 

For  this  purpose  she  brought  the  Parisian  ebeuiste  Youf  to 
Lucca  in  1806  and  provided  him  with  premises  for  his  workshop 
m  .i  se<  Lilarised  Carmelite  monastery.  The  craftsmen  employed  by 
Youf  were  recruited  locally  and  during  the  next  few  years  they 
turned  out,  under  his  direction,  a  quantity  of  Empire  furniture — 
psyches,  bureaux,  consoles,  chaiscs-longues,  etc.  By  181 1  the  pro- 
of his  workshop  had  so  increased  that  Youf  applied  to 
Elisa  for  additional  premises  in  Florence  where  he  wished  to  open 
an  entrepot  dc  meublcs'.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Socchi  ever 
worked  under  Youf — indeed  a  Socchi  or  Succhi  ebeuiste  is  men- 
tioned independently  in  the  Lucca  Palace  accounts  as  early  as 
1805 — but  it  would  seem  likely  that  he  learnt  from  Youf  the  finer 
qualities  of  his  craft  as  well  as  the  fashionable  new  Empire  style. 


Within  a  few  years,  and  especially  after  Elisa  put  in  hand  the 
redecoration  of  her  apartments  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  in  Florence, 
Socchi  appears  to  have  superseded  Youf  as  the  leading  exponent 
of  the  Empire  style  in  Tuscany.  His  best  known,  and  only  docu- 
mented works,  are  three  elegant  and  ingenious  oval  tables  each  of 
which  opens  to  disclose  a  chair  and  writing-desk  with  neatly 
contrived  cupboards  and  little  drawers  (Nos.  4  &  5).  Two  of 
these  are  still  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  and  are  marked  by  a  strange 
difference  which  makes  it  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  proto- 
type; for  on  one  the  lion  head  and  paw  mounts  are  of  finely 
worked  ormolu  and  on  the  other,  which  is  dated  1807,  they  are 
of  carved  and  gilt  wood.  The  third  example  (Nos.  6  &  7),  is  said 
to  have  been  given  by  Elisa  to  Napoleon  and  is  now  at  Mal- 
maison.  A  replica,  perhaps  by  Socchi,  was  recently  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Mr.  E.  E.  Cook  of  Bath  (see  Country  Life,  3rd 
September,  1953,  p.  688). 

Paul  Marmottan,  whose  book  on  Les  Arts  en  Toscane  sous 
Napoleon  (Paris  1901)  is  based  on  extensive  archival  research, 
states  that  Socchi  also  made  for  the  Palazzo  Pitti  the  charming 
commodes  in  the  shape  of  military  drums  which,  standing  below 
candelabra  of  hunting-horns  and  graceful  stucco  trophies  of 
arms,  give  such  elegance  and  chic  to  the  Sala  dei  Tarn  bun 
(No.  3).  But  since  Socchi,  like  most  Italian  cabinet-makers, 
failed  to  mark  his  furniture  with  an  ebeniste's  stamp  it  is  difficult 
to  identify  other  examples  of  his  workmanship  among  the  sur-i 
viving  Empire  furniture  in  the  Pitti.  It  seems  likely,  however, 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  tables,  chests  of  drawers  and  othei 
pieces  illustrated  on  these  pages.  They  share  the  same  slighth 
provincial  elegance  and  individual  fantasy  which  makes  hi: 
bureaux  and  the  Sala  dei  Tamburi  commodes  so  engaging 
Several  other  similar  pieces  have  also  been  attributed  to  Socch 
by  G.  Morazzone  in  his  //  Mobile  Neoclassico  Italiano  (i955)- 

In  this  article  Marmottan,  Thieme-Becker  and  others  have  been 
followed  in  spelling  the  ebeniste's  name  Socchi,  although  it  is  spel[ 
Socci  in  the  inscriptions  on  his  two  documented  works. — Editor. 
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.  Ormolu  key-hole  guard  on  a  chest  of  drawers  in  Palazzo 
itti,  probably  by  Giovanni  Socchi,  c.  1810  to  1815  (see  No. 
0.) 


Mahogany  bed-side  table  with  gilt-metal  mounts,  un- 
narked  but  probably  by  Giovanni  Socchi.  It  is  en  suite  with  a 
>ed  which  appears  to  be  the  work  of  the  same  craftsman. 
*iilazzo  Pitti. 


.  One  of  a  set  of  six  commodes  in  the  form  of  drums  made 
y  le  celebre  Socchi  for  the  Sala  dei  Tamburi  (room  of  the 
>rums)  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  in  the  1810's.  The  mounts  are  of 
ilt-wood.  The  cupboards  stand  beneath  delicate  stucco 
■ophies  which  are  among  the  most  elegant  of  the  Empire 
ecorations  added  to  the  Palace  in  the  early  nineteenth 
entury. 


.  Giovanni  Socchi's  masterpiece,  the  table-cum-writing 
Jesk,  of  mahogany  with  ormolu  mounts. 


.  The  same  table  open  to  reveal  the  chair,  drawers,  cup- 
ioards,  etc.  The  contraption  is  opened  by  a  single  lock:  the 
(hair  is  drawn  out  first  and  by  pulling  the  pair  of  brass 
landles  the  writing  platform  slides  forwards,  the  two 
I  talves  of  the  top  divide  and  slide  sideways  and  the  paper-rack 
I  ises.  A  brass  plate  attached  to  the  writing  platform  is  in- 
cribed:  Giovanni  Socci  Ebanista,  Firenze.  A  replica  of  this 
■able,  with  mounts  of  gilt-wood,  also  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti, 
{hears  the  inscription:  Giovanni  Socci  Ebanista  Esegui.  Gio. 
m'oggi Primo  Guardaroba  Ordinb  Anno  1807  Firenze. 


&  7  A  third  example,  said  to  have  been  given  by  Elisa 
iaciocchi  to  Napoleon  as  a  travelling  desk  and  now  at 
4almaison.  A  similar  table-cwm-desk,  with  different 
nounts,  was  illustrated  in  Country  Life  in  1953  (3rd  Septem- 
ter,  p.  688)  when  it  was  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  E. 
:00k  of  Bath. 


8.  Mahogany  console  table  with  ormolu  mounts,  in  t 
Palazzo  Pitti,  of  Florentine  workmanship  and  probably 
Giovanni  Socchi. 


9.  Mahogany  circular  table  with  mounts  of  brass  and  gilt- 
wood  made  for  the  Palazzo  Pitti  in  about  1810.  The  similar- 
ity of  the  carved  and  gilt-wood  trophies  on  the  frieze  to  thi 
stuccoes  in  the  Sala  dei  Tamburi  and  the  somewhat  ponder-  1 
ous  proportions  of  the  table  suggest  that  it  was  made  ir  . 
Florence,  probably  by  Socchi. 


o.  IV  ahogany  chest  of  drawers  with  ormolu  mounts,  made 
or  Palazzo  Pitti  in  about  1810,  probably  by  Giovanni 
iocchi. 


I.  One  of  the  ormolu  butterfly  handles  on  the  chest  of 
Irawers  illustrated  in  No.  10. 
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Five  Itali 


TH I  S  year  Italy  has  been  celebrating  an  important  Risorgi-' 
memo  centenary :  and  nearly  every  city  has  somewhere  put 
on  a  show  of  red  shirts,  tattered  tricolours  and  documents  signed 
by  Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  Cavour  and  other  heroes  of  the  re- 
unification. But  despite  the  predictions  of  gloomy  prophets, 
these  have  not  been  the  only  exhibitions  of  note.  Indeed,  there 
have  been  several  shows  of  uncommon  interest. 

The  Mostra  di  Arte  Sacra  Autica,  which  was  held  in  the  Palazzo 
Strozzi,  Florence,  in  March  and  April,  was  the  first  of  the  season.' 
It  included  more  than  four  hundred  paintings  and  objects  from" 
churches  in  the  dioceses  of  Florence,  Fiesole  and  Prato.  All  the 
more  important  works  of  art  shown  had  previously  been  pub- 
lished, but  as  many  of  them  are  to  be  seen  only  with  some- 
difficulty  in  out  of  the  way  churches  the  exhibition  provided  x 
convenient  opportunity  for  studying  them  at  leisure.  The  out-: 
standing  exhibit  was  the  wood  carving  of  Christ  on  the  Cross 
from  S.  Piero  a  Sieve  (No.  i).  This  very  impressive  and  relatively 
little  studied  work  which  shows  Christ  naked  (though  a  piece  oh 
chiffon  was  unfortunately  placed  round  the  loins  in  the  exhibi-: 
tion)  has  been  attributed  to  Donatello.  If  it  is  by  him,  the  Crucifw 
must  date  from  the  very  end  of  his  career,  but  the  attribution— i 
which  was  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  Dr.  Janson's  monui 
-  mental  work — has  not  won  any  general  measure  of  acceptance.  I 
The  earlier  paintings  in  the  exhibition  included  a  dnccent> 
Madonna  from  S.  Maria  a  Bagnano  Certaldo  and  two  veH 
i  imposing  painted  crosses.  Among  the  objects,  a  painted  caske 
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from  the  church  of  S.  Martino  a  Mensola  just  outside  Florence 
was  perhaps  the  finest  (No.  2).  The  church  plate  was  a  little  dis- 
ippointing ;  though  there  were  a  few  fine  late  gothic  processional 
:rosses,  some  handsome  bust-shaped  reliquaries,  an  exquisite 
namelled  pax  from  S.  Michele  a  S.  Salvi,  Florence,  and  one  or 
wo  good  baroque  pieces  (No.  3).  A  number  of  vestments  were 
ilso  shown  (No.  4).  Unfortunately  the  catalogue  fell  far  below 
he  standard  we  have  come  to  expect  in  Italy:  it  was  a  bare 
land-list  without  notes  of  dimensions  let  alone  biographical 
efercnces.  However,  it  has  forty-eight  illustrations,  which  arc 
lsef  nl. 

La  Mostra  di  Carlo  Crivelli  e  i  Crivcllcschi  shown  in  the  Doges' 
Palace,  Venice,  from  June  to  October,  was  a  far  more  learned 
ffair.  Indeed,  this  was  an  exhibition  primarily  of  interest  to 
specialists,  and  the  very  fully  illustrated  and  documented  cata- 
ogue,  compiled  by  Professor  Pietro  Zampetti,  is  a  reference 
<work  which  will  prove  of  permanent  value  (price,  2,000  lire). 
IThe  exhibition  was  well  hung  and  consisted  of  forty  pictures  by 
Crivelli  and  forty  by  associated  artists — that  is  to  say  there  were 
two  by  Giorgio  Schiavone  and  others  by  Crivelli's  followers  and 
mitators,  some  of  them  very  obscure. 

The  earliest  painting  by  Crivelli  in  the  exhibition  was  a  tiny 
Madonna  formerly  in  the  Speyer  Collection  and  now  belonging 
:o  Conte  Cini.  It  was  first  assigned  to  Crivelli  by  Professor 
Roberto  Longhi  in  1946  and  recent  cleaning  has  fully  justified  the 
ttribution.  Apart  from  a  fine  St.  Anthony  of  Padna  (No.  5)  by 


1.  Crucifix  of  carved  and  painted  wood,  Florentine,  c. 
1460.  This  Crucifix  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Donatcllo  was  included  in  an  exhibition  of  Arte  Sacra 
held  in  Florence  early  this  summer.  S.  Francesco  a 
Bosco  ai  Frati,  S.  Piero  a  Sieve. 


2.  The  casket  of  St.  Martin,  painted  and  gilt  wood 
decorated  with  gesso,  fourteenth-century  Florentine. 
S.  Martino  a  Mensola,  Florence. 


3.  Reliquary  in  ebony  and  silver,  seventeenth-century 
Florentine.  S.  Stefano  a  Campoli,  S.  Casciano  Valdipesa. 


4.  Chasuble  in  silk  brocade,  probably  woven  at  Lucca 
in  the  late  fifteenth  century.  S.  Maria  a  Quinto,  Sesto 
Fiorentino. 
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5.  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  by  Carlo  Crivclli, 
C.  1475-1480.  A  previously  unexhibited 
painting  included  in  the  Mostra  Ji  Carlo 
Crivelli  e  i  Crirelleschi  held  in  Venice 
this  summer.  Contini-Bonacossi  Collec- 
tion. 

6.  St.  Bartholomew,  by  Nicola  d'Ancona, 
a  previously  unpublished  work  lent  to 
the  Crivelli  exhibition  where  it  was 
hung  alongside  two  similar  panels  from 
the  Ashmolcan  Museum.  Di  Castro 
Collection. 

7.  Two  Horsemen,  fifteenth-century 
Venetian  school.  One  of  the  120  draw- 
ings from  the  Albertina  exhibited  in 
Venice  this  summer.  The  drawing  has 
been  attributed  to  Vittore  Carpaccio, 
but  Dr.  Benesch  suggests  that  it  may  be 
by  Bernardo  Parentino. 

8.  A  Palace  Staircase  by  Francesco 
Guardi,  pen  and  brown  ink.  There  is  a 
sketch  by  Giacomo  Guardi  on  the  verso 
of  this  sheet.  Albertina,  Vienna. 
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Crivelli  and  a  handsome  St.  Bartholomew  (No.  6)  by  Nicola 
d'Ancona,  the  exhibition  included  few  discoveries.  Despite  a  few- 
inevitable  lacunae — the  Gardner  St.  George  and  the  National 
Gallery  Annunciation — the  main  importance  of  the  exhibition 
was  that  it  provided  a  unique  opportunity  for  a  reassessment  of 
Crivclh's  position  in  the  history  of  Italian  art.  And  as  paintings 
were  borrowed  from  public  and  private  collections  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  from  churches  in  the  Marches,  asso- 
ciatcd  works  were  temporarily  reunited.  For  instance,  panels 
from  Detroit,  London  and  Brussels  which  originally  formed 
part  oi  the  Montcfiorc  triptych  were  exhibited  with  those  that 
have  r<  named  in  the  church  of  S.  Lucia  at  Montehore  dell'Aso. 
The  result  of  this  assembly  of  documented  or  otherwise  indisput- 
able wm  ks  by  Carlo  Crivelli  was  to  throw  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  a 
leu  widely  accepted  attributions — notably  the  Strasbourg  Nativity 
(which  w  is  indeed  doubted  by  Loeser  as  long  ago  as  1896) — 
and  also  to  reveal  that  he  is  one  of  those  artists  who  appears 
mor<  impressive  in  small  rather  than  large  quantities.  English 
visitors  were  a  little  disappointed  to  find  that  he  very  rarely 
achieved  anything  as  fine  as  the  National  Gallery  Annunciation. 

Another  important  Venetian  exhibition  was  that  devoted  to 
1 20  drawings  from  the  Albertina  collections.  This  was  the  eighth 
in  the  great  scries  of  exhibitions  of  Venetian  drawings  organized 
by  the  Fondazionc  Giorgio  Cini  and  shown  in  the  old  chapter- 


house of  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore:  it  fully  maintained  the  hig 
standard  set  by  its  predecessors.  The  drawings  were  selected  fror 
the  Albertina's  vast  resources  by  Dr.  Otto  Benesch  who  was  als 
responsible  for  the  informative  and  fully  illustrated  catalogu- 
(price,  2.500  lire).  Ranging  in  date  from  the  late  fifteenth  to  tb 
late  eighteenth  century,  the  exhibition  included  examples  ci 
nearly  all  the  great  names  in  the  history  of  Venetian  draught'" 
manship  from  Carpaccio  to  Francesco  Guardi.  They  had, 
course,  appeared  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Albertina.  so  the  exhib; 
tion  could  contain  few  surprises  for  the  diligent  student  of  draw 
ings.  But  Dr.  Benesch  took  the  opportunity  of  bringing  man* 
attributions  up  to  date  in  his  catalogue  which  now  forms  a 
essential  appendix  to  the  works  of  Wickhorf.  Alfred  Stix  an* 
Lili  Frohlich-Bum.  The  exhibition  provided  visitors  to  Venic 
with  the  rare  chance  of  seeing  a  number  of  beautiful  Venetia 
drawings  in  their  native  city — works  by  artists  as  great  '. 
Carpaccio,  Antonello  da  Messina.  Titian,  Lotto,  Paolo  Verone* 
Piazzetta.  Tiepolo.  Canaletto.  and  Francesco  Guardi  (No.  10 ' 
prime  examples  of  the  work  of  Paris  Bordone,  Jacopo  Bassant 
Palma  il  Giovane  and  Ottavio  Leoni.  besides  numerous  covetab 
specimens  of  such  minor  masters  as  Giulio  Carpioni.  Diziam  an 
Fontebasso.  There  were  also  several  problematical  sheets  to  tea- 
the  ingenuity  of  the  cognoscenti. 

An  exhibition  entirelv  devoted  to  an  artist  of  the  calibre  < 
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icola  Grassi  may  not  sound  very  alluring.  But  the  Mostra  <// 
kola  Grassi  shown  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Udine,  from 
nc  to  October,  proved  of  interest  to  all  students  of  the  Venetian 
ttecaito.  The  well  documented  and  fully  illustrated  catalogue  of 
c  exhibition,  compiled  by  Dr.  Giuseppe  Gallo,  provided, 
oreover,  a  monograph  on  the  artist  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
perseded  (price,  r,8oo  lire).  Seventy-three  paintings  and  a  hand- 
of  prints  and  drawings  were  on  show,  ranging  in  date  from 
out  1700  to  1747,  and  included  works  which  Grassi  painted  in 
ermany  as  well  as  many  from  the  museums,  parish  churches  and 
rivate  collections  of  his  native  Venetia.  His  paintings  are 
sminiscent  sometimes  of  Sebastiano  Ricci  and  sometimes  of 
iovanni  Antonio  Pellegrini,  but  he  reveals  an  independent 
ersonality  in  his  use  of  a  bright,  clear  palette  and  in  the  rather 
range  mise  en  page  of  his  figures,  especially  the  half-lengths  of 
aints  of  which  many  were  included  in  the  exhibition. 
On  the  other  side  of  Italy,  a  few  miles  from  the  Ligurian  coast 
Sarzana,  there  was  one  of  those  attractive  exhibitions  of  paint- 
gs  and  sculpture  from  churches  and  private  collections  in  the 
strict.  Most  of  the  more  notable  exhibits  were  fairly  well- 
nown — the  famous  painted  cross  by  Maestro  Guglielmo,  an 
ltar-picce  by  G.  M.  Crcspi  and  another  by  Solimena,  all  from 
e  Cathedral  of  Sarzana.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the  twclfth- 
ntury  Crucifix  from  Bocca  di  Magra,  which  has  been  restored 
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9.  Job  and  his  Comforters,  by  Nicola  Grassi.  One  of  seventy-three  paintings 
included  in  the  exhibition  devoted  to  this  artist  at  Udine.  Scheufelen 
Collection,  Stuttgart. 


10.  Marcus  Aurelius,  bronze  statuette  signed  by  Giacomo  Zoffoli.  The 
statuette  was  given  by  Pope  Clement  XIII  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in 
1763.  Griines  Gewblbe,  Dresden.  (See  article  on  Giacomo  and  Giovanni 
Zoffoli  on  pages  198  to  205) 


since  it  was  first  published  in  The  Connoisseur  six  years  ago. 
Among  other  works  in  the  exhibition  the  most  interesting  were  a1 
number  of  canvases  by  Domenico  Fiasella — who  was  called  'II 
Sarzana'  and  who  was  the  most  notable  artist  the  city  ever  pro-' 
duced — a  couple  of  bozzetti  attributed  to  Bernardo  Strozzi,  two 
characteristically  grotesque  genre  pieces  by  Alessandro  Mag-' I 
nasco  and  a  portrait  of  Francesco  Antonio  del  Medico  painted,  as ! 
the  signature  reveals,  by  G.  B.  Cipriani  in  London  in  1758H 
(unfortunately  this  inscription  is  not  recorded  in  the  catalogue). 
Every  work  of  art  in  the  exhibition  is  reproduced  in  a  catalogue' ( 
prepared  by  Professor  Pasquale  Rotondi  with  the  assistance  ol 
Dr.  Pietro  Torriti  and  Dr.  Emilio  Tolani. 

The  very  impressive  exhibition  of  works  by  Andrea  Mantegna  > 
and  his  circle  which  opened  in  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  Mantua,  or  t 
September  1st  will  form  the  subject  of  a  notice  in  a  forthcoming 
issue  of  The  Connoisseur. 


New  light  on 
Alessandro  Longhi's 
'Balotin  del  doxe' 


Francesco  Valcanover 


T  sometimes  happens  that  the  restoration  of  a  famous  painting 
lot  only  changes  its  appearance  but  brings  to  light  new  inform- 
on  about  its  origin.  The  most  recent  of  these  revelations  in 
■netia  has  been  occasioned  by  the  restoration  of  the  portrait  of  a 
y,  romantically  called  El  Balotin  del  doxe — the  Doge's  ballot- 
awer — in  the  Museo  Civico,  Bclluno. 

While  the  Aministrazionc  Civica  di  Bclluno  was  carrying  out 
;  reorganization  of  the  Bclluno  Museum,  successfully  com- 
bed early  this  year,  the  Sopnntendenza  allc  Gallerie  of  Venice 
dertook  the  task  of  restoring  the  pictures  in  the  collection, 
nong  the  most  interesting  of  them  was  the  so-called  Balotin  by 
essandro  Longhi1  (No.  i).  This  work  was  in  urgent  need  of 
iteration:  the  background  appeared  to  have  been  entirely 
tainted,  the  surface  was  brittle,  and  in  some  places  the  paint 
is  blistering.  The  restoration  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Antonio 
zzarin.  Before  the  work  was  begun,  the  picture  was  X-rayed 
d  the  photographs  revealed  that  the  Balotin  had  not  originally 
>od  alone  but  formed  part  of  a  large  picture,  probably  a  family 
oup.  It  therefore  seemed  safe  to  remove  the  background  of 
mask  hangings,  which  had  been  added  by  some  unknown 
■storer  in  the  nineteenth  century,  besides  freeing  the  figure  of 
s  thick  coat  of  yellowish  varnish  beneath  which  the  rich  and 
'ely  original  colours  were  found  in  a  state  of  excellent  preserva- 
m. 

The  boy's  rosy-cheeked  face  is  framed  by  his  powdered  hair 
tiich  adds  the  last  touch  of  fashionable  elegance  to  his  part) 
othes — a  greyish  violet  coat  over  a  deep  amaranth  waistcoat, 
rth  embroidered  in  gold.  He  stands  on  a  richly  patterned 


carpet  of  dark  browns,  reds  and  pale  blues  and  is  backed  by  the 
chestnut,  French  grey  and  old-gold  colours  of  ample  silk  skirts 
(No.  2). 

Now  that  he  has  lost  his  romantic  sobriquet — El  Balotin  del 
doxe — it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  identity  of  this  magnificently 
dressed  sprig  of  the  Venetian  nobility"  and  discover  the  date  of  the 
painting.  The  first  examination  of  the  canvas  revealed  affinities 
with  the  most  notable  of  Alessandro  Longhi's  early  works:  the 
famous  family  group  of  the  Pisani  of  S.  Stcfano  which  he  painted 
before  1762, 3  and  which  is  now  in  the  Bentivoglio  d'Aragona 
Collection  (No.  4).  And  once  the  restoration  of  the  Bclluno 
fragment  had  been  completed  the  similarities  between  its  style, 
handling,  even  the  size  of  the  figure  and  those  of  the  Bentivoglio 
d'Aragona  painting,4  left  no  doubt  that  it  had  originally  formed 
part  of  the  second  large  portrait  group  which  Alessandro  Longhi 
is  recorded  as  having  painted  for  the  Pisani  family — as  may  be 
appreciated  even  from  black  and  white  photographs(Nos.  2  and  3). 

The  painting  in  the  Bentivoglio  d'Aragona  Collection  repre- 
sents the  Doge  Alvisc  Pisani  standing  beside  his  son  Luigi  and  his 
daughter-in-law,  Paolina  Gambara,  with  their  children :  Ermolao 
I  Alvise,  Elena,  Ermolao  II  Carlo  and  Elisabctta.  It  therefore 
seems  probable  that  in  the  pendant  Longhi  depicted  the  family  of 
Ermolao  II  Francesco,  another  of  the  four  sons  of  Doge  Alvise.5 
If  this  is  so,  the  little  boy  in  the  Belluno  fragment  must  be  Ermo- 
lao II,  born  in  1746,  the  son  of  Ermolao  Alvise  I  Andrea  ai>  1 
Marina  Sagredo."  He  appears  to  be  about  twelve  years  old  in  t  e 
painting  and  this  would  agree  with  the  dating  of  the  two  Pis.mi 
family  portraits  to  the  last  months  of  1758.  Indeed,  the  baptismal 
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register  of  the  church  of  S.  Vidal  (now  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  S.  Stcfano)  which  records  the  births  of  the  children  of  Pro- 
cuartore  Luigi  and  Paolina  Gambara,  confirms  that  the  group  in 
the  Bcntivoglio  d'Aragona  collection  can  hardly  have  been 
painted  at  any  other  time.7 

The  paintings  at  Belluno  and  in  the  Bentivoglio  d'Aragona 
Collection  are  therefore  the  earliest  works  by  Alessandro  Longhi 
yet  known.8  It  is  very  evident  from  the  relationship  between  the 
figures,  the  unnaturally  stiff  attitudes  in  which  they  are  posed,  and 
the  spa  klcd  colours  which  are  harmonized  with  an  exquisite 
sensibility,  that  the  twenty-five  year  old  Alessandro  Longhi 
magnify  d  to  a  life  size  scale  the  little  family  pieces  painted  by  his 
father  in  the  early  1750's.9  For  Alessandro  Longhi  remained 
susceptible  to  the  variations  of  his  father's  style;  even  if,  on  this 
occasion,  he  painted  the  portraits  in  the  two  groups  with  a 
greater  regard  for  physical  and  psychological  individuality. 

NOTES 

1  The  canvas  is  first  recorded  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Antonio  Giampiccoli  a  large 
proportion  of  which  was  bought  from  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Antonio  Scarpa  di  Motta  of 
Livenza.  Dr.  Giampiccoli  left  his  entire  collection  to  the  city  of  Belluno  on  his 
death,  in  Venice,  on  2nd  September,  1872:  in  1876  it  was  added  to  the  Museo 
Civico  of  Belluno  which  had  been  founded  in  the  previous  year  by  Placido  Fabris. 


I.  Portrait  by  Alessandro  Longhi  of  a  Venetian  boy  formerl 
described  as  the  Doge's  Ballot-drawer  and  here  identified  a 
Ermolao  II  Pisani:  before  restoration.  Museo  Civico,  Belluno 


2.  The  portrait  of  Ermolao  II  Pisani  by  Alessandro  Longh 
after  restoration.  The  portrait  was  cut  from  a  large  group  o 
the  Pisani  family  painted  by  Alessandro  Longhi  in  the  las 
months  of  1758.  Museo  Civico,  Belluno. 


3.  Detail  from  the  portrait  group  of  Doge  Alvise  Pisani  am 
his  descendants,  painted  by  Alessandro  Longhi  towards  th 
end  of  1758.  The  detail  shows  four  of  the  children  of  Pro 
curatore  Luigi  Pisani  and  his  wife,  Paolina  Gambara.  Th 
portrait  of  a  boy  in  No.  2  originally  formed  part  of  th 
portrait  painted  as  a  pendant  to  this  group.  Bentivogli 
d'Aragona  Collection,  Venice. 


4.  Portrait  of  Doge  Alvise  Pisani  and  the  family  of  Procure 
tore  Luigi  Pisani  by  Alessandro  Longhi,  1758.  Bentivogli 
d'Aragona  Collection,  Venice. 
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At  this  time  the  portrait  was  attributed  to  Pietro  Longhi  and  this  attribution  was 
accepted  by  von  Hadeln  (Der  Cicerone,  1910,  p.  638);  by  Fogolari  (in  Bolletino 
d'Arle,  1910)  who  noted  stylistic  affinities  with  the  work  of  Alessandro  Longhi;  by 
Giglioli  (//  RitrattO  Italiano  dal  Caravaggio  al  Tiepofo,  p.  219);  and  by  PiocCO  (in 
Rivista  di  Venezia,  1929,  p.  527).  It  was  first  ascribed  to  Alessandro  Longhi  under 
the  influence  of  Pietro  by  Pevsner  (in  Zeitschrift  fur  b.  Kunst,  October,  1929,  p.  78) 
and  this  attribution  has  been  followed  by  all  later  authorities  (V.  Moschini  in 
L'Arte,  1932,  p.  112;  R.  Palucchini,  /  Capolavori  dei  Musei  Ventti,  Venice,  1946, 
p.  194). 

'  The  painting  acquired  the  title  El  Balotin  del  doxe  at  the  exhibition  of  Italian 
portraiture  held  in  Florence  in  1911. 

3  The  Compendia  de'  pittori  veneziani  istorici  piii  rinomati  del  prescnte  secolo  .  .  .,  1762 
reveals  that  Alessandro  Longhi  painted  two  large  portraits  of  the  Pisani  which  he 
himself  felt  to  be  of  some  importance.  He  appears  to  have  prompted  the  anony- 
mous author  to  refer  to  them  in  his  biography:  'Esponendo  in  publico  mold 
ritratti,  s'acquisto  in  eta  giovanile  buon  concetto  e  fama;  perlocche  ebbe  dalla 
Ecc.ma  Casa  Pisani  di  S.  Stefano  ordinazione  di  dipingere  tutta  la  nobil  Famiglia  al 
naturale,  cominciando  dal  serenissimo,  proseguire  tutta  la  serie  sino  i  Fanciulli  di 
S.E.  Procurator  Luigi,  tutto  espresso  in  due  gran  tele  .  .  .'  Moreover,  Alessandro 
Longhi  in  his  dedication  of  the  Compendia  to  Giovanni  Francesco  Pisani,  recorded 
that  he  had  enjoyed  'L'onore  che  dalla  Ecc.a  Vostra  mi  si  dono  di  dipingere  l'lllustre 
Vostra  Famiglia,  mi  apri  la  strada  vantaggiosa  di  farmi  conoscere  al  mondo  nella 
mia  verde  eta  e  acquistare  di  ritrattista  il  buon  concetto  .  .  .'  Longhi  also  painted 
other  portraits  for  the  Pisani  di  S.  Stefano.  Two  of  these,  the  Procurator  Francesco 
Pisani  (261  X  162  cm.),  of  whom  there  is  a  print  after  a  drawing  by  Alessandro 
Longhi,  and  Sua  Eccel.  Procuratezza  (half-length,  72  X  55  cm.),  both  of  which  were 
recorded  in  the  inventory  of  works  of  art  in  Palazzo  Pisani  di  S.  Stefano,  drawn  up 
on  the  31st  March,  1809  (R.  Gallo:  /  Pisani  ed  i  Palazzi  di  S.  Stefano  e  di  Stra, 
Venice  1945,  pp.  140  and  152). 

4  After  restoration  the  fragment  in  the  Museo  Civico,  Belluno,  measures  131-5  x 
72-5  cm.;  the  painting  in  the  Bentivoglio  d'Aragona  Collection  measures  255  X 
341  cm.  The  height  of  the  detail  (illustrated  in  No.  3)  is  130  cm.  Comparison  of  the 
arms  of  the  woman  in  the  background  of  the  Belluno  fragment  with  those  of  the 
seated  woman  in  the  Bentivoglio  d'Aragona  group,  and  of  the  clothes  and  feet  of 
the  children  in  both  works,  reveals  that  the  scale  of  proportions  is  the  same  in  the 
two  paintings. 

5  According  to  my  hypothesis  the  second  large  Pisani  family  portrait  depicted 
Ermolao  II  Francesco  (1693-1732)  with  his  wife,  Elisabetta  Correr,  and  their 
children,  Maria,  Ermolao  I  (born  1 7 1 2)  and  Ermolao  II  (born  1 7 1 8),  together  with 
Ermolao  Alvise  I  Andrea  (1720-1751),  his  wife  Marina  Sagredo  and  their  sons 
Ermolao  I  Francesco  (born  1742)  and  Ermolao  II  (1746-1766).  The  three  magnifi- 
cent dresses  on  either  side  of  and  behind  the  boy  in  the  Belluno  fragment  reveal 
that  the  original  group  included  three  finely  dressed  ladies,  presumably  Elisabetta 
Correr,  Maria  Pisani  and  Marina  Sagredo. 

6  The  same  Ermolao  II  (1746- 1766) — and  not  Ermolao  I  Francesco  as  Cav.  Gallo 
states  op  cit.  p.  73 — appears  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  Marina  Sagredo,  in  the  great 
frescoed  ceiling  at  Stra  which  Giambattista  Tiepolo  executed  in  1761  just  before 
he  left  for  Spain. 

7  In  the  Bentivoglio  d'Aragona  painting  (No.  4),  incorrectly  dated  1760-61  by 
Ravi  (Pietro  Longhi,  Bergamo,  1909,  p. 48)  the  following  members  of  the  Pisani 
family  are  depicted:  in  the  centre  Doge  Alvise  Pisani  ( 1 664-1 74 1 ),  to  the  left  his 
son  Procuratore  Luigi  (1701-1767)  with  his  wife  Paolina  Gambara  surrounded  by 
their  c  hildren.  Of  the  six  children  whom  Paolina  Gambara  bore  Luigi,  only  four 
appear:  Ermolao  I  Alvise  (1754-1808),  Elena  (born  7th  October,  1755),  Ermolao 
II  Carlo  (born  30th  November,  1756)  and  Elisabetta  (born  6th  January,  1758). 
Evidently,  when  Alessandro  Longhi  was  commissioned  to  paint  the  portrait  the 
other  two  children — Francesco  the  elder  (bom  9th  August,  1759)  and  Marina 
(born  7th  October,  1764) — were  as  yet  unborn.  And  as  Elisabetta,  born  in  January, 
1758,  is  shown  in  swaddling  clothes  on  her  mother's  lap,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  portrait  was  executed  in  the  last  months  of  1758.  The  two  figures  at  the 
extreme  right  of  the  group  are  perhaps  other  sons  of  Doge  Alvise — Ermolao  IV 
Giovanni  Francesco  (1 703-1 78 1)  and  Ermolao  II  Francesco  (1693-1732).  But  as 
Ermolao  II  Francesco  was  probably  depicted,  with  his  family,  in  the  second  Pisani 
portrait  (see  Note  j),  one  of  these  male  figures  may  alternatively  represent  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Doge,  Ermolao  I  Francesco  (born  1690).  It  should  however  be 
mentioned  that  the  apparent  youth  of  the  two  figures  makes  it  impossible  to  be 
sure  of  either  of  these  identifications.  The  Abbe  giving  a  rattle  to  the  children  may 
be  the  chaplain  and  librarian  of  the  family,  possibly  Don  Giovanni  Gregorietti. 
The  female  figure  with  a  pearl  necklace  in  the  shadows  on  the  left  appears  to  be  a 
posthumous  portrait  rather  than  an  allegory;  she  is  probably  Elena  Badoer,  the 
wife  of  Doge  Alvise  Pisani. 

8  Exact  dates  have  recently  been  offered  for  two  other  important  portraits  by 
Alessandro  Longhi:  those  of  Giulio  Contarini  da  Mula  in  the  Accadeniia  dei 
Concordi,  Rovigo,  and  the  Admiral  111  the  Museo  Civico,  Padua.  The  former  was 
commissioned  in  1758  (M.  Levey  in  The  Burlington  Magazine,  1 96 1 ,  p.  140). 
Cleaning  has  revealed  on  the  verso  of  the  latter  an  inscription  that  records  the 
sitter's  name — Antonio  Rcnier,  Provveditore  Generale  of  Dalmatia  and  Albania — 
the  signature  of  Alessandro  Longhi,  and  the  date,  1765.  (L.  Grossato  in  Padovct, 
I961,  VD,  7-8,  P-  7  ) 

9  Professor  PaUucchini  considers  the  painting  in  the  Bentivoglio  d'Aragona 
Collection  a  joint  work  by  Pietro  and  Alessandro  Longhi  (La  Pittura  Venezitma  del 
Settecento,  Florence,  i960,  pp.  187  and  556).  But,  quite  apart  from  the  difficulty  of 
separating  hands  of  different  artists  in  the  same  canvas,  this  is  implausible.  Whi  1 
the  painting  was  restored  in  195 1  Alessandro  Longhi's  signature  was  uncovered  ai 

it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  would,  during  the  life-time  of  his  father,  have  claimed  t 
painting  for  himself  if  he  had  not  been  wholly  responsible  for  it.  Professor  Palli  - 
chini  has,  however,  assigned  the  Belluno  fragment  to  Alessandro  Longhi  (op.  itt., 
1946,  p.  194). 
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Two  wax  reliefs  in  the 
Wallace  Collection 


AMONG  the  waxes  in  the  Wallace  Collection  there  are  two 
-reliefs  of  genre  scenes  of  which  the  authorship  has  hitherto 
passed  unrecognized.  One  represents  a  peasant  family  eating  and 
the  other  a  scene  from  a  slightly  higher  stratum  of  society — a 
young  man  making  advances  to  a  woman  who  sits  at  her  dressing 
table  where  a  pet  monkey  has  donned  her  night-cap  and  holds  her 
looking  glass.  Both  waxes  are  inscribed  on  the  back:  Del  Picri 
Fiorentino.  The  catalogue  of  sculpture  in  the  Wallace  Collection 
(1931,  p.  186)  states  that  no  wax  modeller  of  the  name  of  Pieri 
fiorentino  is  recorded.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
reliefs  are  by  Francesco  Pieri  who  worked  in  Florence  and  Naples 
and  has  previously  been  known  only  as  a  sculptor  and  medallist. 

A  brief  biography  of  Francesco  Pieri  is  included  in  the  volum- 
inous manuscript  Vite  written  by  the  Florentine  virtuoso 
Francesco  Maria  Niccolo  Gabburri  in  the  1730's  and  now  pre- 
served in  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  Centrale,  Florence  (Cod. 
Palat.  1377-81,  p.  1 019).  This  states  that  he  was  born  in  Prato  in 
about  1698  and  sent  to  Florence  as  an  art  student.  He  then  worked 
.is  an  assistant  to  tin:  sculptor  Giovacchino  Fortini,  specialising  in 
the  production  or  coloured  wax  figures  and  reliefs.  Gabburri 
states  that  he  had  a  gift  for  modelling  little  scenes  and  was  still 
more  successful  with  portraits.  Such  works  won  Pieri  the  'affetto 
e  una  special  protezione'  of  Gian  Gastone,  the  last  of  the  Medici 
Grand-Dukes  of  Tuscany  who  gave  him,  on  Fortini's  death  in 
1736,  a  post  in  the  Medici  tapestry  factory  and  also  granted  him 
the  studio  which  Fortini  had  used.  He  was,  however,  destined  to 
enjoy  Grand-Ducal  patronage  for  but  a  short  season.  Gian 
Gastone  died  in  1737,  Francesco  Picri  was  promptly  relieved  of  his 
post  and  banished  from  his  studio.  He  left  Florence  for  Naples 
where,  according  to  Gabburri,  he  was  living  in  1739,  aged  about 
42.  Ficri's  precipitate  flight  from  Florence  might  tempt  the  more 
imaginative  to  wonder  whether  his  services  to  the  libidinous 
Grand  1  )ukc  were  purely  artistic.  It  is  true  that  his  name  does  not 
appear  among  those  of  young  men  who  were  rewarded  for 
unnamed  functions  in  Palazzo  Pitti.  This  list  of  ruspanti  does, 
however,  include  one  Luca  Pieri  who,  like  Francesco,  came  from 
Prato.  (See  Harold  Acton:  The  Last  of  the  Medici,  Florence,  1930.) 

Few  other  scraps  of  information  about  Picri  can  now  be  found. 
In  1737  he  lent  a  picture  of  St.  Peter  Curing  St.  Aoatha,  by 
Alessai.dro  Ghcrardini,  to  the  exhibition  at  the  SS.  Annunziata. 
L  Forrcr  records  (Biographical  Dictionary  of  Medallists,  London, 
1909,  vol.  iv  p.  533)  that  he  was  the  author  of  portrait  medals  of 
'Giovanni  Niccolo  Barinti,  Antonio  Francesco  Marmi  and  other 
distinguished  personages'.  Thieine-Becker  states  that  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  medallist  and  also  in  the  tapestry  factory  in  Naples. 

I  he  clothes  of  the  figures  in  the  two  wax  reliefs  in  the  Wallace 
(  ill  Hon  appear  to  be  Neapolitan  rather  than  Florentine.  And 
as  the  inscriptions  record  that  they  are  by  Pieri  Fiorentino — though 
he  was  in  fact  a  native  of  Prato — it  seems  probable  that  they  were 
executed  after  he  left  Florence  in  1737.  These  reliefs  reveal  that  he 
was  among  the  most  able  Italian  wax  modellers  of  his  time  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publication  of  this  note  may  bring  to  light 
further  examples  of  his  work. — H.H. 


A  Lover  and  His  Mistress  and  A  Family  Eating,  reliefs  in  coloun 
wax,  the  former  embellished  with  pearls,  here  identified  as  tJ 
work  of  Francesco  Pieri  (18.7  x  13.2  and  17.8  x  12.7  cm 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Wallace  Collectio 
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An  eighteenth-century 
French  chandelier 

J.  H.  Hayward 


MO S T  of  the  surviving  English  brass  chandeliers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  either  still  preserved  in  churches  or 
:>ear  inscriptions  showing  that  they  were  once  in  churches. 
Many  of  these  must  have  been  purchased  specifically  for  suspcn- 
»on  in  a  church,  where,  in  choir,  aisles  and  nave,  there  would  be 
room  for  several.  Such  chandeliers  often  bear  the  names  or 
nitials  of  the  churchwardens  who  held  office  when  the  purchase 
ivas  made.  Others,  however,  were  originally  hung  in  the  en- 
trance or  dining  hall  of  a  manor  house  and  were  given  to  the 
oarish  church  when  the  local  lord  of  the  manor  purchased  some 
more  fashionable  type  of  lighting  appliance,  such  as  a  glass 
rhandelier,  for  his  own  house.  These  often  bear  the  donor's 
lame  engraved  on  the  shaft.  The  smaller  brass  chandeliers  were 
lot  necessarily  given  to  the  church:  they  might  be  hung  in  the 
ord  of  the  manor's  pew  and  remain  his  property.  In  the  inne- 
centh  century  the  church  restorers  ejected  the  cighteenth- 
entury  brass  chandeliers  and  substituted  gasoliers  in  the  neo- 
lithic taste.  Many  of  the  chandeliers  were  then  melted  for  the 
ake  of  the  metal  they  contained,  others  suffered  the  equally  un- 
rind  fate  of  being  converted  to  gas.  This  usually  involved  the 
enioval  of  the  original  arms  and  their  replacement  by  hollow 
ubes  which  would  carry  gas.  Some,  however,  reached  the  anti- 
jue  trade  and  eventually  returned  to  the  same  country  house 
etting  from  which  they  had  been  removed  a  century  or  more 
>efore. 

In  the  early  eighteenth  century  the  materials  used  for  making 
handelicrs  were  silver,  rock  crystal,  carved  and  gilded  wood  or 
)rass  ;  in  that  order  of  expense.  In  the  course  of  the  century  other 
ilternatives  became  available:  ormolu,  porcelain  and  glass.  The 
erm  ormolu  is  now  used  loosely  to  cover  most  kinds  of  English 
>r  foreign  eighteenth  century  cast  and  chased  brasswork.  Yet  it 
hould,  strictly  speaking,  be  applied  only  to  those  pieces  that 
vere  finished  with  fire-gilding.  This  process  added  very  con- 
iderably  to  the  cost  of  a  chandelier  and,  at  any  rate  during  the 
•arlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  normal  course  was  not 
o  gild  them  but  to  finish  them  with  a  golden  coloured  lacquer 
vhich  prevented  tarnish  and  looked  like  gilding  from  a  distance. 
The  English  eighteenth-century  brass  chandelier  was  rarely 


■ 
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gilt  and  was,  in  fact,  of  simple  though  often  of  very  elegant 
design.  It  seems  nevertheless  to  have  satisfied  local  demand,  and 
most  of  the  imported  examples  were  made  of  glass  or  china.  The 
magnificent  French  ormolu  chandeliers  that  are  now  to  be  seen  in 
English  collections  were  in  many  cases  imported  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  furnish  rooms  decorated  in  the  French  taste.  An 
exception  to  this  generalisation  is  the  handsome  chandelier  here 
illustrated  for  it  has  been  in  England  since  the  eighteenth  century. 
Made  in  the  Louis  XIV  style  devised  by  Daniel  Marot,  it  is  of 
lacquered  brass  and  can  be  dated  to  the  late  seventeenth  or  early 
eighteenth  century.  Typical  of  this  period  are  the  square  sectioned 
branches  with  acanthus  leaf  enrichment,  the  tall  cylindrical 
nozzles  developing  into  a  bulbous  form  below,  and  the  large 
solidly  constructed  drip-pans.  Amongst  its  other  attractive 
features  arc  the  series  of  boldly  modelled  satyr  masks  applied 
around  the  central  portion  of  the  shaft  and  the  rams'  heads 
around  the  top.  A  somewhat  similar  chandelier  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  (Jones  Collection),  employs  much  the  same 
repertoire  of  ornament  but  shows  an  inclination  towards  asym- 
metry that  places  it  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  century.  This 
French  r  pe  of  chandelier  follows  contemporary  silver  design  and 
thus  differs  from  the  plainer  English  ones,  the  ornament  of  which 
a. i,  (onfined  to  one  or  two  gadrooned  mouldings  around  the 
shaft  and  drip  pans.  Internal  evidence  shows  that  this  chandelier 
had  reached  England  at  some  date  before  1769,  when  it  was  sub- 
jected to  a  minor  alteration.  In  conformity  with  Louis  XIV  taste 
it  must  originally  have  ended  below  in  an  acorn,  pineapple  or 
flame  finial.  This  has  been  replaced  in  England  with  the  moulded 
member  which  now  occupies  this  position,  and  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion CUDIVORTH  BRUCH  1769.  Higher  up  on  the  shaft  is  a 


coat-of-arms  that  helps  to  explain  the  inscription.  Unfortunatel 
the  coat-of-arms,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  rococo  cartouche  of  tr. 
type  fashionable  in  the  1760's  shows  no  tinctures  and  cannot  t 
clearly  read.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  coat  shown  in  the  fir 
and  third  quarters  and  the  crest  are  those  of  the  family  of  BrucL 
whose  name  appears  on  the  bottom  member.  The  arms  in  tl. 
second  and  fourth  quarters  cannot  be  identified,  while  a  thii 
coat  shown  in  pretence  must  refer  to  a  marriage  contracted  \vi 
an  heiress.  This  again  has  not  been  identified. 

There  are  two  possible  explanations  of  the  inscription.  Tl 
name  Cudworth  might  refer  to  a  family  related  to  that  of  Brut 
or  to  the  Somerset  village  of  Cudworth  (3  miles  east  of  Chare 
The  latter  possibility  can  be  excluded,  since  the  Bruch  family  h;  a 
their  seat  in  Lancashire:  the  site  of  Bruch  Hall  was  indeed  st  9 
visible  early  in  the  present  century,  situated  between  St.  Heidi 
and  Newton.  The  Cudworths  were,  in  fact,  a  neighbourir' J 
Lancashire  family  and  had  their  seat  at  Werneth.  The  fornrl 
explanation  must  therefore,  be  the  correct  one.  The  coat-of-arr  ■ 
on  the  stem  does  not  incorporate  those  of  Cudworth,  so  we  m:iJ 
exclude  its  having  been  engraved  to  commemorate  a  marria 
between  the  two  families.  Possibly  the  member  of  the  BrU' 
family,  who  had  it  engraved  in  1769,  had  been  christened  Cu 
worth  to  commemorate  some  long  standing  connection  betwe. 
the  two  families,  but  here  we  pass  into  the  realm  of  speculatio 
And  finally,  why  should  Mr.  Cudworth  Bruch,  if  such  were  1 
name,  have  chosen  to  have  his  name  and  coat-of-arms  engrav 
on  his  chandelier :  The  answer  to  this  question  must,  I  think, 
that  which  I  have  indicated  above — namely  to  record  its  gift 
a  local  church  or,  perhaps,  to  record  his  ownership  of  it  \vh 
it  was  hung  over  his  family  pew. 
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New  life  in 
Jewellery 


A  great  London  Exhibition 


Graham  Hughes 


:  The  great  international  exhibition  oj  Jewellery  dating  from  i8go-tg6i 
is  now  in  progress  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  in  the  City  of  London  until 
i  2nd  December.  Some  800  pieces,  most  of  which  have  never  been 
exhibited  before,  are  lent  from  33  countries.  This  is  the  world's  first 
comprehensive  show  oj  modern  jewels,  tracing  the  evolution  of  western 
jewellery  design  in  a  field  hardly  covered  by  any  text-book  or  exhibition. 
1  The  aim  is  to  encourage  the  jeweller's  art.  The  organisers  are  the  Wor- 
shipjul  Company  of  Goldsmiths  in  association  with  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. — Editor. 


SUBLIME  dreams  that  would  startle  geometry' :  Horace 
Walpole  on  Piranesi  is  a  good  prologue.  The  best  jewels  are 
often  the  most  fantastic;  imagination  is  their  measure,  not  cal- 
culation; and  style  is  what  they  express,  not  structure.  Jewellery 
is  pure  art,  like  painting  and  sculpture,  but  it  is  also  essentially 
personal,  feminine,  quirkish  even  secret.  As  to  value,  the  most 
precious  pieces  are  not  always  the  most  beautiful:  geological 
rarity  is  not  the  same  thing  as  inspired  design.  Nevertheless,  the 
£320,000  diamond  necklace  on  show  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  is 
certain  to  fascinate  most  visitors.  In  short,  variety  is  the  key  not 
only  to  this  collection  but  also  to  beautiful  jewellery. 

How  do  new  jewels  compare  with  old?  Perhaps  the  opening  of 
the  South  African  diamond  market  in  1869  has  led  to  excessive 
concentration  on  stones  instead  of  their  settings?  Possibly  too 
manypeople  buyjewels  for  value  instead  of  for  beauty  i  Designers 
often  do  not  get  the  recognition  and  encouragement  which  they 


1.  Clip  of  yellow  and  grey  gold,  designed  by  Jean  Lurcat,  made  by 
Patek  Philippe  of  Geneva  in  1961.  It  is  here  publicly  exhibited  for 
the  first  time. 


deserve.  Is  the  whole  business  all  too  impersonal,  with  too  little- 
contact  between  creator  and  consumer?  But  surely  the  main  cry  is 
for  more  variety — of  style,  of  stones,  of  textures,  of  design ;  that 
is,  for  more  imagination.  Robert  Adam,  the  great  imitator  of  the 
antique,  noted  that  'rules  cramp  the  genius'.  He  claimed  the  right 
'to  transfuse  the  beautiful  spirit  of  antiquity  with  novelty  and 
variety'.  Have  vvc  lost  this  knack  of  gracious  adaptation  of  the 
past;  are  we  in  a  hard  little  modern  groove? 

The  organisers  of  the  exhibition  have  assembled  a  collection  of 
fine  objects  which  provide  an  answer.  On  one  hand  there  is  the 
brilliant  work  of  freelance  designers:  art  nouveau  giants  like 
Rene  Lalique  of  Paris,  Philippe  Wolfers  of  Brussels,  Luis  Masricra 
of  Barcelona.  There  is  the  young,  modern  school  which  is  thriv- 
ing in  the  big  industrial  countries:  John  Donald  of  London, 
J.  P.  Miller  of  Ohio,  G.  and  A.  Pomodoro  of  Milan.  On  the 
other  side  are  the  great  houses  which  have  mostly  evolved, 
with  the  cult  of  the  precious  stone,  during  the  last  seventy  years. 
It  is  the  freelance  designers,  as  one  might  expect,  who  have 
produced  the  gayest  work,  and  the  famous  firms  who  have 
evolved  the  slow,  anonymous  changes  in  style. 
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2.  The  President's  badge  of  the  Royal  Watercolour  Society,  b>  Sii 
Alfred  Gilbert,  London,  1899.  Official  badges  are  very  much  an 
English  speciality,  and  some  of  the  finest  modern  British  work  ha 
been  thus  for  men  and  not  for  women.  Gilbert's  badge  was  exhibitec 
in  the  'Sources  du  Vingtieme  Siecle'  exhibition  in  Paris,  in  i960 
Like  van  de  Velde's  jewels,  this  demonstrates  the  linear  nature  o 
art  nouveau. 


The  period  begins  with  the  artists'  lanky,  dusky  entwined  art 
nouveau  motifs  which  found  their  best  art  forms  in  jewellery, 
mostly  semi  precious.  They  used  an  astonishing  mixture  of  mater- 
ials, from  glass  to  horn,  from  enamel  to  diamonds.  Each  piece  is 
unique  and  strange,  which  makes  the  conventional  Edwardian 
work  in  undiluted  precious  stones,  look  dull  by  contrast.  In  the 
1920  s  and  1930's  the  artist  craftsmen  and  the  great  names  both 
seem  to  have  achieved  a  broadly  similar  style:  triangles  and 
squares  imposed  on  top  of  each  other;  first  small  and  delicate, 
later  with  bigger  stones  in  high  naked  relief.  Often  the  new  plain 
baguette  or  emerald  cuts  are  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  mysterious 
marquise  or  brilliant  cut.  Since  1945,  the  tendency  towards  depth 
and  high  relief  has  continued;  with  more  memories  of  eighteenth 
century  flowers  and  birds,  in  luxurious  exotic  colours.  But  the 
artists  have  broken  free  again.  Their  work  is  different  from  that 
seen  in  shops,  often  less  well  made,  less  precious,  more  rough  and 
individual.  The  exhibition  should  help  the  unknown  free  agent 
designers  and  the  world  famous  firms  to  appreciate  each  others' 
virtues  They  each  need  the  other  more  than  perhaps  they 
realise.  rhe  De  Beers  10,000  competition  for  modern  British 
precious  jewellery  to  be  given  to  the  Worshipful  Company,  is  a 
wonderful  gesture  in  this  direction. 

( Creative  imagination  is  what  counts,  and  it  isoften  left  dormant 
some  patron  stimulates  it.  Jewels  made  in  this  century  show 
a  splendid  fertility  of  invention.  Yet  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  them  arc  quite  unknown,  and  most  of  them  have  been  specially 
commissioned  and  not  offered  for  sale  in  the  open  market.  The 
gulf  between  the  best  and  the  worst  is  alarming.  This  big  inter- 
national effort  will  help  to  establish  an  enterprising  public  de- 
mand, and  that  will  surely  bring  new  life  to  jewellery. 


3.  Pins,  by  the  Dutch  art  nouveau  pioneer  architect  Henri  van  d 
Velde,  c.  1900.  Lent  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Herrmann. 

4.  Orchid  brooch,  by  Philippe  Wolfers  of  Brussels,  c.  1900.  Lent  b 
Messrs.  Wolfers  Freres.  The  varied  materials  (ruby,  diamond,  gol 
and  platinum),  the  extensive  use  of  enamels,  and  the  fragile  exoti 
quality  of  this  piece,  are  characteristic  of  the  best  art  nouvea  ■ 
jewellers  who  started  as  free  agents  and  often,  like  Wolfers,  even! 
tually  left  great  firms  behind  them. 

5.  Gold  bracelet,  by  Giacometti,  1947.  Lent  by  Miss  Erika  Brausei 
Sensitive,  low  relief  modelling  formed  the  basis  of  most  renaissam 
jewellery,  but  is  rarely  used  today. 

6.  A  large  diamond  clip  set  in  green  gold,  a  modern  baroque  sty 
practised  by  Rudolph  Charles  von  Ripper  of  Spain  and  Americ 
c  1955- 

7.  Gold  necklet  with  emeralds,  by  the  Italian  painter-sculptor  Afr< 
1957.  Lent  by  Mrs.  Harold  Brooks.  Abstract  sculpture  often  finds  a 
outlet  in  this  type  of  strange  yet  beautiful  jewellery.  Italian  sculpto- 
in  particular  have  concentred  on  it. 

8.  Gold  and  amethyst  ring,  by  Friedrich  Becker  of  Dusseldorf,  195 

9.  Gold  and  diamond  necklace,  by  Jean  Schlumberger.  Lent  by  tl 
Comte  Chandon  de  Briailles.  Schlumberger  uses  precious  materia 
like  the  great  firms,  but  has  a  close  personal  relationship  with  h 
clients,  like  the  artist  craftsmen. 
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10.  Pendant,  by  Gilbert  Albert  for  Patek  Philippe  of  Geneva,  1961.  Casting  j 
has  revolutionised  post  war  jewellery :  subtle  surface  textures  can  be  re-  j 
produced  accurately  and  cheaply  by  cire  perdue,  using  new  centrifugal  I 
machines  and  rubber  moulds. 


11.  Shell  brooch,  of  gold  topaz  and  diamond,  by  the  Due  de  Verdura  of 
Paris  and  New  York,  i960.  Lent  by  Mrs.  James  Fosburgh.  Verdura's  work  j 
is  in  some  ways  comparable  with  that  of  Schlumberger,  though  he  perhaps  I 
uses  even  more  exotic  colour  schemes. 

j 

12.  Silver  pendants  of  originality  and  charm,  by  Hubert  Rose,  London, 
1961.  Lent  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths. 

13  (facing).  Modern  jewellery  in  the  exhibition:  (top  left),  by  Arnaldo 
Pomodoro,  Milan,  1961 ;  (top  right),  by  Rene  Lalique,  Paris,  c.  1900,  lent 
by  the  Gulbenkian  Foundation,  Lisbon;  (centre  top),  by  Enrico  Serafini, 
Florence,  1958;  (three  centre  (1.  to  r.)  rings),  by  Bill  Haendel,  America, 
1961,  Desmond  Clen  Murphy,  Brighton,  1961,  and  Gerda  Flockinger, 
London,  i960;  (lower  centre),  by  A.  B.  Winchcombe  for  Garrard,  London, 
1961,  John  Donald,  London,  1961,  Carder,  Paris,  1958,  (bottom  1.  to  r.) 
Van  Cleef  &  Arpels,  Paris,  c.  1937,  Arnaldo  Pomodoro,  Milan,  i960,  and 
Boucheron,  London,  1958;  (extreme  right),  by  David  Thomas,  London, 
1 961. 
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Edward  Seago.  Palazzo  Brentani,  Venice,  watercolour,  15  •  IlJ  inches.  This  is  included  in  an  important 
exhibition  of  this  artist's  work  to  be  held  at  the  Colnaghi  Gallery,  14  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i  from 
November  21  to  December  15.  The  exhibition  will  comprise  drawings  and  watercolours  of  Venice,  Dieppe, 

Norfolk,  and  other  places. 


Books  Reviewed 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  MICHEL- 
ANGELO: By  James  S.  Ackerman.  (London : 
A.  Zwemmer  Ltd.  1961:  2  vols.  £6  the  set.) 

ICHELANGELO  is  the  supreme 
example  of  the  amateur  excelling  the 
srofessional  man.  Nothing  makes  such  a  person 
more  unpopular.  It  maddened  Michelangelo's 
rontemporaries  that,  having  taken  to  architecture 
n  his  middle  age,  having  flouted  the  recognised 
•ules  of  the  science,  having  produced  but  a  hand- 
rul  of  buildings  and  left  others  unfinished,  he 
wielded  withal  an  influence  upon  style  such  as  no 
)ne  had  done  before  him.  If  he  was  not  solely 
esponsible  for  the  new  Mannerism  in  architect- 
ore  he  epitomised  the  restless,  searching,  un- 
settled age  he  lived  in,  and  expressed  it  more 
brcibly  than  any  other  artist.  Everything  about 
lim  was  irrational  and  unpredictable.  His 
jroductivity  was  the  result  of  emotional  and 
:erebral  turmoils,  just  as  his  periods  of  non- 
>roductivity  were  due  to  smouldering  discon- 
ents.  Thus  he  would  not  embark  upon  archi- 
ecture  until  Bramante,  whom  he  disliked,  was 
lead;  and  his  successful  ventures  at  St.  Peter's 
vere  largely  induced  by  a  determination  to 
mprove  upon  Antonio  Sangallo,  whom  he 
I  lespised. 

\   His  methods  of  architecture  were  apparently 
morthodox  and  contradictory.  He  held  in  the 
I  Umost  disdain  the  generally  accepted  Vitruvian 
|:anons  from  which  he  departed,  while  deeply 
I  'enerating  the  masterpieces  of  the  Antique  and 
|  >asing  his  own  variations  on  ancient  forms.  He 
I  vas  utterly  indifferent  to  measurements  and 
cale  and  never  carried  out  a  building  according 
J  o  bis  designs.  Nevertheless  there  were  methods 
I  n  his  unorthodoxy :  so  much  so  that  towards  the 
J  nd  of  his  life  he  constantly  followed  those 
,']  raditions  which  he  had  himself  established. 
Michelangelo's  major  innovation  was  an  em- 
1  >hasi.  upon  'movement',  that  most  characteristic 
ttribute  of  all  subsequent  Baroque  architecture. 
J  t  was  brought  about  by  his  adopting  the  human 
igure  as  the  module  of  architectural  proportions. 
J  Tie  consequence  was  a  rippling  liveliness  in  all 
is  buildings,  which  he  tackled  in  the  same  spirit 
s  his  sculpture  of  men  and  women.  Nowhere  is 
his  'movement'  more  evident  than  in  the  famous 
raircase  to  the  Laurentian  Library  in  Florence, 
,  vfhich  palpitates  like  the  ribs  beneath  the  flesh. 
J  The  peculiar  muscular  composition  of  the 
uading-room  pilasters  is  made  to  sustain  the 
rructure's  full  weight  in  place  of  the  walls, 
.  vhich  by  contrast  he  gave  the  thickness  of  mere 
tin. 

Michelangelo's  obsession  with  dynamic  form 
;  the  main  theme  of  Mr.  Ackerman's  two 
ssentially  learned  (but  expensive)  volumes. 
I  "here  have  been,  as  the  author  tells  us,  numerous 
ooks  written  about  Michelangelo's  life,  poetry, 
rulpture  and  painting,  but  few  about  his  archi- 
;cture.  Hitherto  none  has  succeeded  in  being  so 
omprehensive.  Volume  I  deals  systematically 


with  all  the  master's  known  architecture.  Volume 
II  is  a  separate  catalogue  of  each  building  for  the 
benefit  of  the  specialist.  Mr.  Ackerman  claims 
that  the  first  volume  is  addressed  to  the  non- 
specialist,  who  in  fairness  should  be  warned  to 
keep  his  wits  about  him,  if  he  is  to  comprehend 
fully  such  passages  as  the  following  not  untypical 
one  concerning  the  Farnese  Palace :  'What  differ- 
entiates Sangallo's  approach  from  Michelangelo's 
is  the  absence  of  the  metaphorical  expression  of 
the  stresses  in  the  structure.  The  neutral  plane  of 
the  wall  veils  any  intimation  of  the  equilibrium 
.  .  .  of  load  and  support.'  The  author  tries  man- 
fully to  pin  Michelangelo  upon  the  dissecting 
table.  Yet  we  feel  the  giant  has  somehow 
struggled  free.  Mr.  Ackerman  practically  admits 
as  much  in  being  frankly  baffled  by  Michel- 
angelo's ostensible  return  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  to  the  classical  formulas,  namely  in  his 
scheme  for  San  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini,  and 
simultaneous  distortion  of  them  in  his  design  for 
the  Porta  Pia.  The  theory,  too,  in  the  final  chap- 
ter, that  Michelangelo's  early  buildings  are  two- 
dimensional  whereas  the  later  ones  are  volumetric 
is  surely  contradicted  by  the  emphatically 
sculptural  quality  of  the  Library  vestibule  walls, 
designed  in  the  early  1 520's  and  the  flat,  pictorial 
Porta  Pia,  built  in  the  1560's. — J.  L-M. 

MEDIEVAL  PAINTING:  By  Luisa  Marcucci 
and  Emma  Micheletti.  (London:  Studio 
Books.  £6  6s.  net.) 

THIS  is  the  first  volume  on  a  new  history  of 
European  painting.  It  is  clearly  written,  excel- 
lently translated  into  English  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Scott, 
and  illustrated  with  one  hundred  colour  plates  of 
generally  high  quality.  There  is  a  somewhat 
skimpy  'essential  bibliography'  running  to  no 
more  than  83  entries  (books  and  periodical 
articles  included)  which  will,  however,  provide 
newcomers  to  this  field  of  the  history  of  art  with 
an  inkling  about  where  they  may  find  more 
detailed  information.  There  are  indexes  of 
persons  and  places. 

To  summarize  the  history  of  European  paint- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  to  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century  in  a  text  of  some  120 
quarto  pages  is  a  difficult  task.  And  one  can  but 
admire  the  skill  with  which  Dr.  Marcucci  and 
Dr.  Micheletti  have  accomplished  it.  Both 
authors  have,  not  unnaturally,  a  somewhat 
Italocentric  outlook;  but  they  have  taken  pains 
to  include  good  accounts  and  illustrations  of 
North  European  paintings,  especially  manuscript 
illuminations.  Indeed,  the  choice  of  plates  seems 
excellent  and  the  book  contains  good  reproduct- 
ions of  such  relatively  little-known  works  as  the 
Castelseprio  frescoes  (which  Dr.  Marcucci 
assigns  to  the  Carolingian  school),  the  Deposition 
t  ,  jco  in  the  cathedral  at  Aquilea,  the  Ottonian 
psalter  of  Archbishop  Egbert  in  the  museum  at 
Cividale,  several  striking  Catalan  paintings  in  the 
Barcelona  museum,  the  St.  Michael  altarpiece  at 


Vico  1'Abate,  Tommaso  da  Modena's  Departure 
of  St.  Ursula  in  the  Museo  Civico,  Treviso,  and 
works  by  Ferrer  Bassa  in  the  Monastery  of 
Pedralbes.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts  the 
first  of  which  is  by  Dr.  Marcucci  and  deals  with 
the  long  and  complicated  period  extending  from 
the  Early  Christian  paintings  in  the  catacombs  to 
the  revival  of  painting  in  Italy  under  Cimabue, 
Duccio  and  Cavallini.  Dr.  Micheletti  deals  with 
the  second  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  If 
subsequent  volumes  in  the  series  are  of  similarly 
high  quality  this  history  of  European  painting 
will  undoubtedly  take  its  place  among  the  best 
popular  introductions  to  the  subject. — C.R.I. 

LES  DESSINS  ITALIENS  DE  LA  COL- 
LECTION BONNAT:  By  Jacob  Bean 
(Paris:  Editions  des  Musees  Nationaux,  Palais 
du  Louvre). 

THE  Musee  Bonnat,  Bayomie,  possesses  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  old  master  drawings  in 
France.  Among  the  Italian  drawings  there  are  no 
fewer  than  eleven  by  Leonardo,  six  by  Michel- 
angelo, seven  by  Raphael,  not  to  mention  prime 
examples  of  the  work  of  Giovanni  Bellini, 
Pollaiuolo,  Signorelli,  Perugino,  Correggio, 
Parmigianino,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Veronese  and 
Agostino  Carracci.  A  complete  catalogue  of  the 
Italian  drawings  in  tins  remarkable  collection  has 
now  been  published  for  the  first  time.  The  fourth 
volume  in  the  Inventaire  Ge'ne'ral  des  Dessiits  des 
Mustes  de  Province,  it  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Bean,  formerly  charge1  de  mission  in  the  Louvre 
print  room  and  now  keeper  of  drawings  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  Like  its  predecessors  in 
the  series,  it  provides  all  the  necessary  data  about 
and  a  photograph  of  each  drawing. 

The  collection  was  formed  by  Leon  Bonnat,  a 
fashionable  portrait  painter,  in  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  248 
Italian  drawings  show,  as  one  might  expect,  a 
marked  preference  for  renaissance  works.  The 
earliest  is  a  Miraculous  Haul  of  Fishes  which 
Bonnat  believed  to  be  by  Giotto  but  is  now 
attributed  to  Parri  Spinelli.  Most  of  the  great 
names  of  the  quattrocento  and  cinquecento  are 
represented  and  there  are  many  drawings  of  high 
quality  by  minor  artists.  Bonnat  also  bought  a 
few  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  draw- 
ings— an  attractive  design  for  three  angel 
musicians  in  a  lunette  by  Baldassare  Franceschini 
(II  Volterrano),  a  signed  study  by  Matteo 
Rosselli,  an  outstanding  pen  and  wash  drawing  by 
Guercino,  two  good  Guardis  and  a  handful  of 
sheets  by  Giandomenico  Tiepolo. 

Although  no  complete  catalogue  of  the  Bonnat 
drawings  has  previously  appeared,  the  aficiona- 
dos of  draughtsmanship  have  for  many  years 
been  at  work  on  it,  proposing  attributions  and 
counter-attributions.  Mr.  Bean  has  read 
comments  they  have  pencilled  onto  the  moi  its 
and  he  has  sifted  their  several  publications.  He 
has  also  done  a  considerable  amount  of  original 
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research.  In  cataloguing  a  drawing  after  Baccio 
Bandinelli,  for  example,  he  mentions  seven 
others,  by  or  after  Bandinelli,  and  persuasively 
suggests  that  they  were  made  as  designs  for  a 
series  of  reliefs  intended  to  decorate  the  Choir  of 
the  Cathedral  in  Florence. 

The  greatest  novelty  in  this  catalogue  is 
provided  by  the  entry  for  a  famous  drawing  of 
a  woman  and  two  men  in  trailing  garments 
which  has  hitherto  been  accepted  by  all  save 
Morelli  as  the  work  of  Pisanello.  Mr.  Bean  has 
catalogued  it  as  a  work  of  the  North  Italian  school, 
about  1450.  He  shows  that  it  derives  from  a 
sketch-book  of  which  fifteen  other  sheets  are 
known  and  some  of  which  are  very  clearly  not 
the  work  of  Pisanello,  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  all  by  the  same  hand.  He  has 
therefore  removed  from  Pisanello  not  only  the 
Bayoruie  sheet  but  several  others  which  have 
hitherto  been  accepted  as  his  work.  The  result  is, 
of  course,  that  Pisanello  emerges  as  a  draughts- 
man of  a  still  more  consistently  high  standard 
than  was  before  supposed. 

There  are  several  other  new  attributions  of 
previously  published  drawings  in  the  collection. 
Mr.  Bean  accepts  Michelangelo's  authorship  of  a 
highly  finished  drawing  of  a  pair  of  nudes  (Adam 
and  Eve)  which  was  ascribed  to  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo  by  Berenson  and  to  Antonio  Mini  by 
Professor  Panofsky ;  it  is  like  a  group  of  drawings 
in  the  British  Museum  re-attributed  to  Michel- 
angelo by  Professor  Wilde.  He  has  attributed  to 
'Liberale  da  Verona  ?'  two  drawings  ascribed  by 
Mr.  Byam  Shaw  to  Bernardo  Parentino,  point- 
ing out  their  similarity  with  a  drawing  in  the 
Albertina  which  Vasari  assigned  to  Liberale.  A 
drawing  of  a  young  man  seated  holding  a  book, 
published  by  Berenson  as  the  work  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  now  appears  as  Giovanni  Battista  Naldini. 
Mr.  Bean  shows  that  a  drawing  by  Peragino, 
published  by  Fischel,  is  for  one  of  the  kings  in  a 
fresco  executed  by  members  of  his  school  in  S. 
Girolamo  at  Spello.  He  tentatively  attributes  a 
previously  unpublished  Pieta  with  Saints  to 
Bartolomeo  Vivarini.  And  he  identifies  a  fine 
drawing  of  Prometheus  as  a  preliminary  sketch 
by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  for  a  fresco  in  Palazzo 
Poggi,  Bologna.  One  is,  however,  tempted  to 
question  the  attribution  to  Piranesi  of  three 
architectural  drawings  which  appear,  from 
photographs,  to  belong  to  quite  a  different 
Roman,  or  North  Italian,  ambiente. — H.H. 

PROIZHOJDENIE  ITALIANSKOVO 
VOZROJDENIYA  (The  Origins  of  the 
Italiar  Renaissance):  By  V.  N.  Lazareff. 
Mosci  w:  The  USSR  Academy  of  Science, 
1956  and  1959  respectively.  Vol.  I,  438  pp. 
(160 pi.),  price  33r.  80:  Vol.  2, 584  pp.  (222  pi.), 
price  45r.  25. 

PROFESSOR  Lazareff  is  widely  regarded  as  a 
leading  authority  on  mediaeval  Russian  art  and 
architecture  as  well  as  an  eminent  expert  on 
Byzantine  art.  He  is  less  well  known  in  the  West 
for  his  works  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  the 
brothers  Le  Nain.  His  recent  book,  a  three 
volume  study  of  the  origins  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  of  which  the  second  volume  has 
recently  been  published  and  the  third  has  yet  to 


appear,  clearly  shows  that  he  must  take  a  promi- 
nent place  among  writers  concerned  with  the  art 
and  thought  of  Italy  as  a  whole. 

Though  the  first  of  the  volumes  under  review 
was  published  five  years  ago  it  has  only  recently 
reached  England,  together  with  the  second 
volume.  In  the  first  the  author  set  out  to  dis- 
tinguish the  proto-Renaissance  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  to  outline  and  define  the  origin  and 
the  style  of  the  art  of  the  Dugento.  The  text  is 
perhaps  somewhat  less  well  integrated  than  that 
of  the  second  volume  for  in  the  former,  the  basic 
material  is  supplemented  by  the  inclusion  ofibur 
essays  which,  though  relevant,  are  yet  distinct 
from  the  primary  theme.  The  main  section  com- 
prises an  introduction  which  is  largely  concerned 
with  the  Gothic  style  in  Italy  and  in  which  the 
role  played  by  France  is  clearly  brought  out.  Of 
its  seven  remaining  chapters  the  first  three  deal 
respectively  with  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  the  Dugento  and  early  Trecento,  with  the 
intellectual  life  during  these  periods  and  with  the 
opinions  held  at  the  time  on  questions  relating  to 
art  and  aesthetics.  The  next  three  chapters  are 
concerned  with  the  architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting  of  the  Dugento,  and  the  last  sets  out  to 
define  the  role  of  the  Proto-Renaissance  in 
history.  The  second  section  of  the  volume  con- 
tains essays  dealing  with  the  interior  as  it  is 
represented  in  Dugento  painting,  the  origins  of 
Giotto's  style,  Giotto's  treatment  of  the  human 
form  and,  finally,  an  appraisement  of  Giotto  as  a 
painter. 

The  second  volume  presents  more  of  an  unity 
and  reflects  more  clearly  than  does  the  first  the 
author's  undoubted  delight  in  his  subject.  It  opens 
with  a  lucid  account  of  the  culture  of  the 
Trecento,  its  second  chapter  describing  the 
aesthetic  canons  in  force  at  the  time.  The 
remaining  chapters  deal  in  turn  with  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting  in  the  Trecento.  Through- 
out, considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  influence 
exercised  by  such  theologians  as  the  Dominican 
Jacopo  Passavanti  or  the  Augustine  Fra  Filippo  de 
Siena,  no  less  than  by  such  writers  as  Dante, 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  or  by  artists  of  Paleolo- 
gue  Byzantium  and  of  Gothic  France,  and  to 
tracing  the  survival  of  such  Hellenistic  trends  as 
those  responsible  for  the  shapes  given  in  the  early 
Renaissance  to  loggias.  At  times  the  author  dis- 
agrees with  the  views  or  attributions  held  by 
various  western  scholars,  but  there  are  author- 
ities in  the  west  who  join  him  in  certain  of  these 
opinions;  today  Professor  Lazareff  is  not  the  only 
scholar  to  question  Ghiberti's  attribution  to 
Giotto  of  some  of  the  reliefs  on  the  Campanile  at 
Florence,  nor  to  feel  that  Siren,  Van  Marie  and 
especially  Berenson  were  apt  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  artists  such  as  Giovanni  Baronzio 
of  Rimini  or  of  Giovanni  da  Milano.  But  he 
presents  his  own  views  with  urbanity,  and  his 
analysis  of  the  works  of  the  artists  he  discusses  is 
always  lucid,  constructive  and  stimulating. 

Both  volumes  are  provided  with  voluminous 
notes  which  serve  also  as  a  bibliography,  but 
although  the  names  which  appear  in  these  are 
listed  in  the  index  which  is  included  in  each 
volume,  the  omission  of  a  separate  bibliography 
is  a  convenience  the  absence  of  which  is  to  be 
regretted.  Each  volume  contains  a  bound-in 


errata  slip  and  is  illustrated  with  several  line 
drawings.  The  numerous  plates  suffice  in  identi- 
fying the  works  under  discussion  but  are  not  of 
sufficiently  high  a  standard  to  succeed  in  giving 
a  true  impression  of  their  quality.  Nevertheless, 
both  books  are  an  important  contribution  to 
scholarship,  and,  but  for  the  language  problem, 
they  would  prove  immensely  interesting  to  a 
wide  number  of  readers. — T.T.R. 

ROMAN  DRAWINGS  OF  THE  XVIIth 
AND  XVIIIth  CENTURIES  AT  WIND- 
SOR CASTLE:  By  Anthony  Blunt  and  H. 
Lester  Cooke.  (London:  The  Phaidon  Press. 
70s.  net).  K 

ROMAN  drawings,  or  perhaps  one  should  say 
drawings  executed  in  Rome,  have  been  included 
in  several  volumes  of  the  great  catalogue  of  the 
collection  of  H.M.  the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle 
— those  by  Domenichino  and  the  Carracci  wer 
given  volumes  of  their  own,  those  by  Poussin 
included  in  the  volume  devoted  to  the  Frencl 
school,  while  the  Raphaels  and  other  sixteenth 
century  drawings  were  described  in  the  catalogue 
compiled  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Popham  and  Professo 
Johannes  Wilde.  The  fourteenth  and  lates 
volume,  entitled  The  Roman  Drawings  of  th 
XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  Centuries,  deals  with  all  the 
others,  excluding  the  very  considerable  and 
interesting  group  of  drawings  after  the  antique. 
It  has  been  edited  by  Professor  Sir  Anthony' 
Blunt  and  Mr.  Hereward  Lester  Cooke.  The  text.; 
is  as  erudite  as  ever  and  the  book  has  been  pro- 
duced  in  the  same  handsome  fashion  as  its 
predecessors.  There  are  187  illustrations.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  rather  too  many  misprints  one 
of  which,  on  the  very  first  page,  has  transformed! 
Cardinal    Alessandro    Albani    into  Cardina1 
Giovanni  Francesco  Albani. 

Thanks  to  the  discrimination  of  the  Alban- 
Pope,  Clement  XI,  and  the  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions of  James  Adam,  who  purchased  his  collect-' 1 
ion  from  Cardinal  Alessandro  Albani  for  George 
III,  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor  contain 
one  of  the  finest  assemblies  of  Roman  seicenth 
drawings  to  be  found  anywhere.  Giovann' 
Lanfranco,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Baciccio  an<" 
Andrea  Sacchi  are  all  very  well  represented  ! 
There   are   forty-seven   sheets   by  Giovanrfi 
Lorenzo  Bernini  one  of  which  is  a  discovery  o1 
some  importance — a  sketch  of  a  fountain  0 
Neptune  probably  intended  for  Piazza  Navoni  1 
There  are  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  drawing 
by  Carlo  Maratta,  including  studies  for  many  c  s 
his  best  works  and  a  series  of  drawings  afte 
Raphael  which  was  famous  in  the  early  eight 
eenth  century.  Sixty  drawings  represent  the  bul^ 
of  Sassoferrato's  work  in  this  medium.  There  ai 
also  many  sheets  by  minor  artists  who  are  onl  1 
now  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  cm 
students — Lazzaro    Baldi   Niccolo    Beretton  1 
Giovanni  Bonatti,  Giovanni  Angelo  Canin  I 
Giacinto   and   Lodovico   Gimignani,  Filipp 
Lauri,    Giuseppe   Passeri,    Pietro    de  Pietr 
Giovanni  Francesco  Romanelli,  G.  P.  Schor  an 
Pietro  Testa,  to  mention  only  a  few.  The  eigh 
eenth  century  is  much  less  well  represented.  Bi 
there  are  good  examples  of  the  work  of  Agostiu 
Masucci,  Stefano  Pozzo,  Sebastiano  Conca,  1 
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unusual  'straight'  portrait  drawing  by  Pier  Leone 
Ghezzi,  a  charming  study  of  running  footmen  by 
Pannini  and  an  attractive  sheet  of  studies  by 
Pompeo  Batoni  (though  the  Allegory  illustrated 
on  plate  64  as  a  Batoni  seems  uncharacteristic). 
Occasionally  the  entries  for  these  later  drawings 
fall  below  the  standard  we  have  come  to  expect 
from  the  Windsor  catalogues.  And  it  may  be 
thought  that  some  of  the  less  firmly  attributed 
drawings  might  have  been  better  placed  in  the 
anonymous  section  at  the  end  rather  than  under 
individual  artists  about  whose  draughtsmanship 
relatively  little  is  known.  A  case  in  point  is  No. 
12,  which  is  not  illustrated  and  is  described  simply 
as  'Academy'  with  the  note:  'From  the  Dom- 
enichino  volume,  but  the  particular  type  of  cross 
hatching  is  like  that  used  by  Batoni.  The  drawing 
may,  however,  be  earlier.' 

As  knowledge  of  seicento  and  settecento 
draughtsmanship  increases,  authors  will  probably 
be  found  for  many  of  the  eighty  anonymous 
drawings  listed  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  Some 
of  the  attributions  proposed  by  Professor  Sir 
Anthony  Blunt  and  Mr.  Lester  Cooke  may, 
perhaps,  be  changed.  And  postilla  will  no  doubt 
be  added  to  the  text  of  the  catalogue.  The  present 
reviewer  has  but  one  note  to  offer.  In  No.  317 
the  Allegory  drawn  by  Carlo  Maratta  shows 
Time  overcoming  Envy  and  holding  a  portrait 
Df  Pietro  da  Cortona,  closely  based  on  F. 
heron's  medal  of  him.  It  is  poignant  that  this 
lould  have  been  drawn  by  an  artist  who  was 
heir  to  the  faction  which  had  opposed  Cortona 
during  his  life-time. — H.H. 


VTLLE  DEL  BRENTA:  By  G.  Piovene  and 
L.  Magagnato.  (Milan:  Edizioni  II  Polifilo; 
34,000  lire  net.) 

THIS  is  a  very  expensive  book,  costing  just  on 
£20.  But  it  is  also  very  handsome,  hand-printed 
3n  specially  made  paper  with  excellent  full-size 
ihoto-lithographic  reproductions  of  fifty-nine 
:ighteenth-century  prints.  Unfortunately  the 
;ize  (13  J  in.  high  by  21  in.  long)  and  the  attract- 
ve  but  floppy  paper  binding  makes  it  impossible 
o  consult  except  on  a  large  table.  The  prints  are 
/iew;  of  Fusina,  Gambarare,  Mira,  Dolo,  Padua 
uid  twenty  villas  on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta 
;elected  from  two  books  which  are  now  difficult 

0  obtain:  Vincenzo  Coronelli's  La  Brenta  quasi 
wrgo  della  Citth  di  Venezia  luogo  di  delizie  dei 
Seneti  Patrizi,  published  in  171 1,  and  Gianfran- 
:esco  Costa's  two  volume  Delizie  del fiume  Brenta 
'spresse  ne"  palazzi  e  casini  sopra  le  sue  sponde, 
>ublished  between  1750  and  1760.  There  are  also 

1  few  pages  of  plans.  Signor  Guido  Piovene  has 
ontributed  a  brilliant  introductory  essay  and 
3r.  Licisco  Magagnato  a  series  of  brief  and 
nformative  notes  on  the  villas  reproduced.  At 
he  end  there  are  handy  lists  of  all  the  villas 
llustrated  in  the  two  books  from  which  the 
irints  have  been  taken. 

Coronelli's  and  Costa's  books  are  of  capital 
mportance  for  students  of  Venetian  villa  archi- 
ecture.  The  somewhat  rudimentary  prints  in  the 
irst  show  the  original  form  of  several  villas 
vhich  re  altered  when  the  vogue  for  aggrand- 
sement  swept  along  the  Brenta  in  the  mid- 
lghteenth  century.  Costa's  more  attractive 


engravings,  peopled  with  elegant  figures,  depict 
many  of  those  alterations  and  also  prospects  of 
the  formal  gardens  which  surrounded  several 
villas.  And,  of  course,  both  include  prints  of 
villas  which  have  subsequently  disappeared, 
notably  the  charming  little  Palladian  Villa 
Bernardi  Valicr  at  Stra  and  the  Villa  Contarini  at 
Mira  which  was  probably  Baldassare  Longhene's 
finest  work  on  the  terra-firma.  Of  the  twenty 
villas  reproduced  in  Ville  del  Brenta,  seven  have 
vanished  completely  and  nearly  all  the  others 
have  undergone  some  form  of  alteration.  The 
book  therefore  provides  a  very  valuable  record 
of  this  unique  series  of  pleasure  houses  in  their 
hey-day,  at  the  time  when  'Candide  et  Martin 
allerent  en  gondole  sur  la  Brenta'  to  visit  that 
prototype  of  the  dissatisfied  millionaire,  Senateur 
Pococurante. 

But  the  prints,  and  indeed  the  villas  themselves, 
are  not  of  interest  solely  to  students  of  architect- 
ure. Venetian  villas,  like  English  country  houses, 
represent  a  way  of  life.  And  it  is  the  'civilta  di 
ville  veneta'  that  Signor  Piovene  writes  so 
eloquently  in  his  introductory  essay.  He  points 
out  that  although  the  Brenta  became  in  the 
eighteenth  century  'un  braccio  avanzato  della 
citta  ed  un  secondo  Canal  Grande  con  intermezzi 
agresti',  the  life  led  in  the  villas  on  its  banks  was 
essentially  rustic  and  arcadian,  and  different  by 
far  from  that  of  the  Venetian  palaces.  This  civilta 
survived  until  the  time  of  his  own  childhood — 
he  comes  of  a  Venetian  terra-firma  family — but 
has  now  almost  vanished  from  Vcnetia.  The 
most  grandiose  of  the  villas  on  the  Brenta,  that  of 
the  Pisani  family  at  Stra,  is  now  a  museum, 


several  belong  to  commercial  organizations,  and 
a  few  others,  like  the  Malcontenta,  are  still  in 
private  hands  and  well  maintained.  But  the 
majority  are  in  a  sorry  state  of  dilapidation.  One, 
which. is  reasonably  well  preserved  and  is  decor- 
ated with  some  of  the  loveliest  stuccoes  in  the 
district,  now  houses  two  hundred  stray  dogs 
from  Capri.  From  within,  writes  Signor  Piovene, 
'ne  sente  i  latrate  e  vede  contro  le  vetrate  una 
siepe  di  musi  che  guardano  nelle  stanze.  La 
civilta  di  villa  veneta  si  estingue  in  queste 
fantasie  di  un  Tiepolo  diventato  pazzo'. — H.H. 

ITALIENREISEN  IM  17.  UND  18. 
JAHRHUNDERT :  By  Ludwig  Schudt. 
464  pp.  and  130  plates.  (Munich  and  Vienna: 
Anton  Schroll  &  Co.  DM  86,  50.) 

THIS  handsomely  produced,  though  somewhat 
dully  illustrated,  book  has  been  long  and  eagerly 
awaited  by  all  students  of  Italian  art  and  travel. 
Ever  since  Dr.  Schudt  published  his  famous 
volume  on  Roman  Guidebooks  in  1930  it  has 
been  hoped  that  he  might  deploy  his  vast  and 
unique  knowledge  of  Italian  travel  literature  on 
a  larger  and  more  ambitious  scale.  This  he  has 
now  done.  And  his  Italienreisen  is  as  packed  with 
information  and  as  beautifully  organised  and 
indexed  as  one  would  expect  from  an  author  who 
is  librarian  of  the  Hertziana  Institute  in  Rome. 
Indeed  it  is  even  better  than  its  predecessor  and 
will  be  indispensable  for  many  years  to  come  to 
historians  not  only  of  Italian  but  of  European  art. 

And  yet,  having  waited  for  it  so  long,  one  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  voice  one  slight,  tentative 
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note  of  disappointment.  No  book  on  so  vast  a 
subject  could  hope  to  be  exhaustive  but  one  must 
regret  that  Dr.  Schudt  has  limited  himself  so 
rigidly  to  the  sources  available  to  him  in  his  own 
and  one  or  two  other  libraries.  This  has  led  to 
shortcomings  and  omissions  which,  to  an  English 
reader  at  any  rate,  seem  rather  surprising.  Doran's 
Mann  and  Manners  at  the  Court  of  Florence,  for 
example,  is  duly  listed  in  the  bibliography  but 
not  the  great  Yale  edition  of  Horace  Mann  and 
Horace  Walpole's  letters,  the  first  three  volumes 
of  which  appeared  some  few  years  ago.  Nor  is 
there  any  mention  of  the  well-known  Jones 
diary,  published  by  the  Walpole  Society,  though 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  and  fullest  sources 
for  the  Roman  art-world  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century.  But  having  made  this  single  carping 
comment  one  can  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
Dr.  Schudt's  book. 

Italienreisen  is,  above  all,  a  model  of  scholarly 
organisation.  Although  presented  in  narrative 
form  the  material  is  so  carefully  and  systematic- 
ally arranged  and  analysed  that  it  is  as  easy  to 
consult  as  a  card-index.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  is  devoted  to  a  chronological 
survey  of  travel  literature — German,  French, 
English,  Dutch,  Scandinavian,  Russian.  All  the 
famous  travellers  are  dealt  with,  from  Zeitler  and 
Duval  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  to  Pierre 
Jean  Grosley  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  such  well-known  names  as  Misson,  Lalande, 
Montaigne  and  Evelyn  in  between.  This  material 
is  later  reassembled  alphabetically  under  authors 
in  a  twenty  page  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the 
book. 

The  second  and  much  longer  section,  which 
occupies  two  thirds  of  the  whole  book,  analyses 
the  literature  by  subjects.  There  are  chapters  on 
the  economic  and  other  practical  aspects  of 
Italian  travel;  on  Italian  life  and  culture  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  foreign  visitors;  of  the  fiestas, 
carnivals  and  church  ceremonies;  of  street-life 
and  high-life.  Finally  there  are  lengthy  and 
detailed  chapters  on  the  various  artistic  aspects  of 
Italian  travel;  on  collectors  and  art-dealers;  on 
connoisseurship  and  the  travellers'  changing 
attitudes  towards  antique  art;  mediaeval  art; 
Renaissance  art;  and  the  art  of  their  contempor- 
aries. 

These  later  chapters  will,  of  course,  be  of  the 
greatest  use  and  interest  to  art-historians  and  they 
are  supplemented  by  an  invaluable  appendix  in 
which  Dr.  Schudt  lists  all  the  references  to  art- 
galleries  and  collections  geographically.  In 
Florence,  for  example,  no  less  than  fifteen  private 
collections  are  listed  apart  from  the  Grand-Ducal 
ones:  in  Rome  there  are  as  many  as  sixty-one, 
while  i-^en  such  out-of-the-way  towns  as  Udine, 
Osimo  md  Como  obtain  a  mention — for  the 
collections  of  Gorgi,  Leopardi  and  Paolo  Giovio 
respectively.  Altogether  some  two  hundred  and 
thirty  collections  are  listed,  each  with  its  own 
bibliography  which  in  some  cases  runs  to  several 
lines  of  small  print.  The  usefulness  of  this 
appendix,  especially  to  tracers  of  provenance  and 
students  of  the  history  of  taste,  need  hardly  be 
stressed.  Aficionados  of  collections  and  the 
history  of  collecting  may  perhaps  be  able  to  think 
of  an  occasional  reference  which  has  eluded  the 
eagle  eye  of  Dr.  Schudt — that  to  the  Settala 


collection  in  Milan,  given  by  William  Lodge  in 
his  edition  of  Giacomo  Barri's  Viaggio  Pittoresco, 
has  occurred  to  the  present  reviewer — but  the 
foundations  for  all  future  research  in  this  field 
have  now  been  well  and  truly  laid.  Italienreisen 
is  an  essential  addition  to  every  art  library  and  it 
is  much  to  be  hoped  that  some  enterprising 
publisher  may  be  found  to  bring  out  an  English 
edition. — J.F. 


SEICENTO  E  SETTECENTO:  By  Vincenzo 
Golzio,  2  volumes  (Turin :  Unione  Tipografico- 
Editrice  Torinese,  18,000  lire  net.) 

MUCH  water  has  flowed  under  the  Italian 
baroque  and  rococo  bridges  since  Dr.  Vincenzo 
Golzio's  volume  on  the  Seicento  e  Settecento  was 
first  published  in  1950.  Several  very  important 
books  have  appeared,  including  Professor 
Wittkower's  magisterial  survey  of  the  period. 
Articles  on  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century 
painters,  sculptors  and  architects  have  been 
published  in  nearly  all  the  art  journals.  Still  more 
important,  a  number  of  revealing  exhibitions 
have  been  devoted  to  individual  artists,  notably 
Caravaggio,  Giudo  Reni,  the  Carracci,  the  minor 
Emilian  painters,  Tiepolo,  the  Lombard  Realists 
and  artists  working  in  eighteenth-century  Rome. 
Even  if  the  general  picture  of  the  two  centuries 
has  been  little  altered  by  all  this  activity,  we 
certainly  know  much  more  about  many  details 
than  we  did  ten  years  ago.  In  the  light  of  the  new 
information  which  has  been  brought  to  light, 
Dr.  Golzio  has  revised  his  work. 

Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  consult 
Seicento  e  Settecento  in  the  1950  edition — and  they 
include  all  serious  students  of  these  periods — will 
need  no  reminder  of  its  value.  The  plates  alone 
made  the  volume  indispensable  while  the  text 
provided  the  first  reliable  and  coherent  summary 
of  the  whole  subject.  But  this  new  two  volume 
edition  will  prove  still  more  useful.  In  addition  to 
making  numerous  minor  alterations,  the  author 
has  re-written  his  general  introduction  and  the 
chapters  on  Carlo  Maderno  and  Caravaggio;  he 
has  also  added  chapters  on  town  planning  and 
music.  Several  artists  barely  mentioned,  if  not 
ignored,  in  the  first  edition  are  now  given  their 
due.  The  bibliography  has  been  expanded  to 
include  references  to  books  and  articles  published 
as  late  as  the  spring  of  i960.  This  has  necessitated 
a  great  increase  in  bulk,  from  979  to  1 506  pages ; 
and  there  are  now  1091  illustrations  in  place  of 
the  original  969  (it  should,  however,  be  pointed 
out  that  a  few  of  the  photographs  in  the  first 
edition  have  been  excluded  from  the  second). 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  come  fresh  to  this 
work,  something  should  be  said  of  its  scope  and 
merits.  In  his  preface  Dr.  Golzio  remarks  rather 
too  modestly:  'In  quest'  opera,  che  non  e  e  non 
vuole  essere  un  lavoro  di  erudizione,  l'autore 
presente  i  risultati  della  critica  altrui  e  propria, 
mostrando  l'arte  del  Seicento  e  Settecento  nei 
suoi  aspetti  fondamentale,  quali  si  rivelano  nelle 
personalita  maggiori  e  piu  notevoli,  nelle  scuole 
e  nelle  tendenze  piu  caratteristiche.'  Indeed,  a 
work  such  as  this,  if  it  is  not  going  to  degenerate 
into  a  mere  chronicle  or  biographical  dictionary, 
must  be  based  on  a  selection  of  the  artists  and 
works  of  art  which  seem  to  the  author  most 


notable.  And  the  critical  reader  shoidd  remembei 
that  while  it  is  easy  to  draw  up  a  list  of  artists  who 
seem  to  have  been  treated  too  briefly  or  have 
been  excluded  altogether  by  Dr.  Golzio— 
Massimiliano  Soldani  and  Francesco  Bertoj 
among  the  sculptors,  Mauro  Tesi  and  Francesco 
Imperiali  among  the  painters — it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  discover  passages  in  the  text  and 
illustrations  which  might  have  been  omitted  to 
make  way  for  them.  So  far  as  the  major  artists 
are  concerned,  whether  painters,  sculptors  01 
architects,  Dr.  Golzio's  summary  accounts  are 
excellent.  Although  the  text  is  not  provided  with 
footnotes,  the  sources  of  the  information  are 
usually  to  be  found  without  difficulty  in  th« 
bibliography.  The  work  is  also  provided  with 
good  indexes. 

Dr.  Golzio  begins  the  book  with  an  introduct- 
ory chapter  which  defines  his  vision  of  the 
Baroque.  He  passes  to  a  history  of  seventeenth- 
century  architecture,  first  in  Rome  and  then 
other  parts  of  the  peninsular.  His  next  section 
devoted  to  sculpture  and  is  mainly  concerned 
with  works  in  Rome ;  though  he  finds  room  fo 
useful  accounts  of  the  sculptors  in  other  region 
especially  Venetia  and  Lombardy.  The  secon 
half  of  the  Seicento  volume  is  given  up  to  tl 
painters.  The  volume  devoted  to  the  eighteent 
century  opens  with  a  chapter  which  sketches  th 
development  from  high  baroque  to  neo-classi 
ism.  This  is  followed  by  a  good  account 
settecento  architecture  in  all  regions  of  Italy  and 
necessarily  brief  description  of  the  sculpture 
the  period.  The  chapters  devoted  to  paintinf: 
while  laying  due  stress  on  the  outstanding  rneri" 
of  the  Venetians,  also  illustrate  the  work 
artists  active  in  Rome,  Naples,  Emilia  (the  pag>! 
given  to  G.  M.  Crespi  are  particularly  valuable 
Lombardy  and  Piedmont.  The  book  ends  with^ 
series  of  mostly  rather  brief  chapters  on  tow 
planning,  stage  design,  music,  gardening,  d 
applied  arts  (with  special  reference  to  furnitu> 
and  metalwork)  and  finally  the  diffusion  of  d1 
Baroque  in  the  rest  of  Europe. — H.H. 


POMPEII  AND   HERCULANEUM:  I 

Marcel  Brion  and  Edwin  Smith.  (Londo 
Elek  Books  Ltd.  63  s.  net.) 

THIS  elegantly  produced  and  eminently  rea' 
able  volume  provides  the  best  account  availal 
in  English  of  the  origins,  destruction  and  red 
co very  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  It  is  illu" 
rated  with  fifty  plates  in  colour  and  more  th 
eighty  in  monochrome  (all  from  photographs 
Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  some  of  which  are  outstar 
ingly  good)  and  there  are  several  plans.  Thouyi 
addressed  to  the  general  reader  rather  than 
archaeologist,  the  text  is  based  on  the  most  re<>. 
publications  of  the  excavators  whose  worki 
uncovering  the  buried  cities  still  continues. 

Monsieur  Brion  begins  his  book  with  a  bi 
resume  of  the  history  of  Pompeii  before  describi  I 
the  earthquake  of  A.D.  62  and  the  disastn 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  seventeen  years  later, 
the  rediscovery  of  the  cities  in  the  eighteei 
century  he  devotes  an  interesting  chapter, 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  present  statt  : 
both  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  and  in  ha)  1 
dozen  chapters  describes  what  may  now 
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gleaned  about  the  daily  lives  and  loves  of  their 
inhabitants  in  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
Another  chapter  is  given  to  an  enthusiastic 
account  of  the  sculpture,  architecture  and  paint- 
ings of  Pompeii  and  Herculancum  with  reference 
to  works  now  in  Naples  as  well  as  to  those  still 
in  situ. 

But  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  attract 
Monsieur  Brion  less  for  the  works  of  art  which 
they  contained  than  fortheevidencethcyprovide 
of  how  life  was  lived  in  them.  He  therefore 
pours  scorn  on  the  treasure-seeking  activities  of 
the  first  excavators  whose  interests  were  mainly 
aesthetic.  To  the  present  reviewer  the  difference 
in  attitude  between  modern  and  eighteenth- 
century  excavators  seems  to  be  one  of  degree 
rather  than  one  of  right  and  wrong.  And  it  ill 
becomes  Monsieur  Brion  to  sneer  so  frequently 
at  the  efforts  of  the  eighteenth-century  antiquar- 
ies since  his  own  approach  to  the  cities  is  hardly 
that  of  a  'scientific'  archaeologist — and  his  book 
is  no  less  readable  as  a  result.  He  writes  with  a 
keen  sense  of  the  dramatic  qualities  of  his  story 
and,  indeed,  sometimes  allows  his  imagination  to 
run  away  with  him.  For  example,  on  one  page 
he  describes  the  corpse  of  a  woman  wearing 
magnificent  jewels  and  compromisingly  dis- 
covered in  the  gladiators'  barracks,  but  a  few 
pages  later  he  magnifies  her  into  'those  skeletons 
of  jewel-bedizened  women'.  And  Monsieur 
Brion's  account  of  the  ceremonies  depicted  in  the 
Villa  of  the  Mysteries  reads  less  like  an  arch- 
ologist's  cautious  report  than  an  extract  from 
Lesbia  Brandon  or  Earl  Lavender — 'Unclothed,  she 
kneels  before  a  seated  woman,  between  whose 
knees  she  hides  her  head,  and  then  it  is  that  on 
that  beautiful  and  trembling  nakedness  the  wing- 
ed demon  rains  down  her  whip-lashes.  The 
flagellator  lashed  in  earnest,  hard  and  unsparing- 

ly  .  .  .  .' 

A  few  of  Monsieur  Brion's  asides  are  also  a 
little  misleading.  He  suggests  that  Winckelmann's 
works  first  appeared  'at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century',  and  that  the  neo-classical  movement 
began  at  the  same  time,  or  even  later,  partly  as  a 
result  of  Napoleon's  Egyptian  campaign.  And  he 
states  that  Robert  and  James  Adam  were  influ- 
ence 1  by  the  temples  at  Paestum  of  which  they 
both  had,  in  fact,  a  very  low  opinion.  These  are 
minor  points  which  only  slightly  diminish  the 
value  of  Monsieur  Brion's  volume  though  they 
remind  one  of  the  need  for  a  book  devoted  to  the 
influence  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  on 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  arts  and 
letters— H.H. 

FALSI  E  FALSARI:  By  Otto  Kurz.  (Venice: 

Neri  Pozza,  4,000  lire  It.) 
THREE  THOUSAND  YEARS  OF  DE- 
CEPTION IN  ART  AND  ANTIQUES: 

By  Frank  Arnau.  (London:  Jonathan  Cape. 
35s.  net.) 

DR.  OTTO  KURZ'S  Fakes  was  first  published 
in  London  in  1948  and  soon  took  its  place  among 
the  indispensable  handbooks  on  the  shelves  of 
every  serious  collector  and  student  of  the  history 
of  art.  A  work  of  immense  erudition,  it  is  written 
with  a  dry  wit  which  makes  it  no  less  entertaining 
than  instructive.  For  the  Italian  translation  which 


has  now  appeared,  Dr.  Kurz  has  revised  and 
considerably  enlarged  his  original  text  and  added 
many  new  photographs.  The  book  now  has  two 
plates  in  colour  and  250  in  monochrome,  illust- 
rating an  alarmingly  wide  range  of  objects.  The 
text  is  well  documented  with  footnotes  but 
unfortunately  there  is  no  index.  There  is  one 
printing  mistake  which  is  so  serious  that  it  should 
be  corrected  by  an  errata  slip:  the  captions  to 
plates  118  and  119  have  been  reversed  so  that  the 
antique  Medea  relief  in  the  Lateran  Museum 
appears  as  a  sixteenth-century  copy  and  the  copy 
in  Berlin  is  described  as  the  original. 

Falsi  e  Falsari  contains  succinct  accounts  of  a 
very  wide  range  of  fakes  which  have  been 
produced  since  the  Renaissance,  especially  in 
nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  Europe  and 
America.  A  list  of  the  subject  headings  alone  is 
enough  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  work.  Dr. 
Kurz  describes  fake  paintings,  mosaics,  manu- 
scripts, drawings,  prints,  sculptures  in  stone, 
terracotta,  wax  and  wood,  ivory  carvings, 
renaissance  bronzes  and  Chinese  bronzes,  medals 
and  plaquettes,  gold  and  silver  wares,  European 
and  oriental  ceramics,  glass,  furniture,  tapestries, 
and  certain  extraordinary  objects — billies  and 
charlies,  baphomets  and  the  like — which  have  no 
counterpart  in  the  world  of  reality.  He  even 
considers  some  of  the  most  recent  of  all  fakes,  the 
forgeries  of  works  by  contemporary  painters, 
reproducing  three  spurious  'Morandi'  still-life 
pictures  and  contrasting  a  bogus  Mondrian 
abstraction  with  an  original.  The  only  notable 
absentees  from  his  formidable  list  of  fakes  are  the 
'antique'  engraved  gems  which  were  produced 
in  such  quantities  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
especially  in  Italy. 

In  the  course  of  his  book,  Dr.  Kurz  throws  out 
numerous  suggestions  on  the  way  in  which  fakes 
may  be  detected.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he 
relies  on  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur  to  reveal 
inconsistencies  in  iconography  and  'period' 
characteristics  which  show  up  the  true  date  of  an 
object's  origin,  as  much  as  on  the  scientific 
investigator  with  his  x-ray  camera,  microscope 
and  other  paraphernalia. 

No  such  helpful  pieces  of  advice  are  given  in 
Herr  Arnau's  volume  which  suggests  that  no 
fake  can  be  unmasked  without  the  aid  of  the 
'expert'.  Three  Thousand  Years  of  Deception  in  Art 
and  Antiques  is  a  breezy  book  aimed  at  a  wide 
general  public  which  presumably  includes  those 
people  who  visited  the  British  Museum  for  the 
first  time  this  Spring  to  see  an  exhibition  of  fakes. 
Such  a  public  includes  few  who  are  likely  to 
encounter  works  of  art  outside  the  museums  and 
is  less  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  niceties  of 
iconography  than  the  revelations  of  so-called 
'scientific'  investigation. 

Herr  Arnau's  book  is  written  in  a  style  which 
is  sometimes  pleasantly  gossipy  but  more  often 
sadly  facetious.  Certain  passages  are  confused  by 
the  loose  use  of  such  words  as  antique,  archaic 
and  classical ;  though  this  is  presumably  the  fault 
of  the  translator  rather  than  the  author.  There  is 
also  a  number  of  printing  and  other  mistakes :  the 
first  examples  of  Medici  porcelain  were  made  in 
the  1570'?,  not  in  1530  as  Herr  Arnau  remarks, 
and  there  was  no  porcelain  factory  at  Sevres  in 
1750.  Herr  Arnau  goes  over  much  of  the  ground 
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covered  by  Dr.  Kurz  and  gives,  in  addition,  very 
long  descriptions  of  the  working  methods  of 
artists  over  the  past  three  milennia.  Sculptures, 
prints,  objets  d'art,  ceramics  and  textiles  all  pass 
under  his  ken,  but  his  main  interest  is  in  pain- 
tings. In  the  final  section  of  the  book,  which  is  the 
most  interesting,  there  is  a  brief  account  of 
Alceo  Dossena  and  there  are  some  entertaining 
reports  of  court  cases,  notably  those  concerning 
Otto  Wacker,  Hans  van  Meegeren  and  Lothar 
Halskat.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  thirty-two 
monochrome  plates  and  sixteen  of  the  worst 
colour  plates  that  the  present  reviewer  has  seen 
during  the  past  decade. — C.R.I. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

by  Ruari  McLean 

SIR  FRANCIS  MEYNELL  has  given  a  modest 
— but  of  course  a  handsome — format  to  the  most 
recent  Nonesuch  Press  book;  yet  this  one  will  be 
treasured  for  more  than  typographical  reasons, 
since  it  is  a  collection  of  his  own  poems.  Poems 
and  Pieces  lgu  to  1961,  by  Francis  Meynell,  is 
published  by  the  Nonesuch  Press  (the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eighth  publication),  in  the 
author's  seventieth  year,  in  an  edition  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  copies,  at  25s.  It  has  been  set  in 
'Monotype'  Bembo  roman,  and  printed  by  the 
Stellar  Press  of  Barnet,  Hertfordshire,  on  a  cream 
laid  Van  Gelder  handmade  with  the  Nonesuch 
watermark,  and  bound  by  Mansells  of  London 
in  a  tawny  sundour  cloth,  blocked  in  gold.  There 
are  forty-two  poems,  of  which  only  seventeen 
have  appeared  before  on  book  pages.  Francis 
Meynell  is  indeed,  in  the  old  phrase,  a  'maker'. 

Dorothy  Stroud's  The  Architecture  of  Sir  John 
Soane  (Studio,  70s.)  is  a  handsome  companion  to 
Terence  Davis's  Architecture  of  John  Nash,  pub- 
lished by  the  Studio  last  year.  It  has  been  most 
intelligently  laid  out,  and  full  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  large  (12  in.  X  9i  in.)  page  size  in 
showing  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
illustrations.  These  are  mostly  photographs, 
many  of  which  bleed,  but  include  a  double 
spread  of  J.  M.  Gandy's  dramatic  watercolour 
showing  Soane's  executed  works  up  to  1815. 
The  text,  set  in  Caslon,  is  printed  on  a  grey 
cartridge,  and  the  plates  are  letterpress  on  art 
paper:  all  the  printing,  which  is  of  high  quality, 
is  by  Balding  &  Mansell  of  Wisbech.  Except  for 
the  binding,  this  is  a  wholly  admirable  example 
of  architectural  book  design. 

7  Dawn  of  Civilization,  just  published  by 
Thame  ,  &  Hudson  at  eight  guineas,  is  a  very  re- 
markable example  of  modern  book  production. 

A  long  serious  and  scholarly  text  (by  fourteen 
authors)  il  integrated  with  a  very  large  number 
of  serioui  illustrations,  which  include  specially 
taken  photographs  in  black  and  white  and  colour, 
i]  ally  painted  'reconstructions'  of  the  past, 
drawings,  diagrams,  and  maps:  and  this  is  done 
with  such  skill,  and  on  such  a  scale,  as  to  make  it 
a  new  kind  of  book.  There  are  disadvantages :  the 
result  is  very  large  and  heavy  (it  is  just  possible  to 
hold  it  on  one's  lap)  and  expensive:  some  may 
argue  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  assemble 


the  given  material  in  several  smaller  and  cheaper 
volumes  ;  although  it  does  not  follow  that  all  this 
material  could  have  been  produced  more  cheaply 
in  separate  volumes. 

The  advantages  are,  first,  that  it  is  all  in  one 
volume  (not  four :  one  which  you  have  lent,  one 
you  have  dropped  on  the  floor,  and  one  you 
have  left  upstairs);  the  page  size  permits  of 
perhaps  six  or  more  illustrations  being  shown  on 
the  same  opening,  and  also  very  large  single 
illustrations  (which  include  some  pull-out  folded 
plates).  A  disadvantage  is  that  the  text  passages 
are  set  in  a  small  type  size  in  double  column,  so 
that  no  less  than  three  thousand  two  hundred 
words  appear  on  a  single  opening.  But  it  has  all 
been  most  skilfully  laid  out.  An  example  of  the 
thought  that  has  gone  into  it  is  the  striking 
innovation  of  placing  the  plate  numbers  at  the 
end,  not  the  beginning,  of  the  relevant  captions 
— a  device  which  puzzles  at  first  but  when 
discovered  is  highly  pleasing,  and  makes  for 
easier  and  more  attractive  reading. 

The  basic  statistics  of  the  book  are:  four 
hundred  and  four  pages,  size  13I  in.  X  10J  in., 
nearly  a  thousand  illustrations,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  are  in  colour:  these 
include  many  excellent  colour  photographs  and 
one  hundred  and  ten  graphic  'reconstruction' 
paintings  by  Gaynor  Chapman,  in  a  style  that 
owes  not  a  little  to  Ben  Shahn.  The  entire  book 
has  been  extremely  well  printed,  letterpress,  by 
DuMont  Presse  in  Cologne,  the  printers  and 
publishers  of  Magnum;  the  blocks  have  been 
made  by  a  number  of  firms  in  England,  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  The  designer  of  the  book, 
I.  M.  Kerr,  has  handled  a  most  complex  assign- 
ment with  taste  and  skill,  and  without  eccentrici- 
ties. The  fifteen  essays,  illustrated  with  line 
drawings,  have  been  printed  on  buff  cartridge, 
which  is  interspersed  with  sections  of  plates  on 
white  art  paper.  This  is,  altogether,  the  most 
elaborate  and  perhaps  the  most  successful 
example  of  international  pictorial  book  publish- 
ing to  have  yet  appeared. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later.) 

Anglo-Saxon  Coins.  Studies  presented  to 
F.  M.  Stenton  on  the  occasion  of  his  80th 
birthday,  17  May  i960:  Edited  by  R.  H.  M. 
Dolley.  London:  Methuen  &  Co.  63s.  net. 

Art  of  the  World.  The  Art  of  the  Stone  Age. 
40,000  years  of  Rock  Art:  By  Hans-George 
Bandi:  Herri  Breuil:  Lilo  Berger-Kirchner : 
Henri  Lhote:  Erik  Holm:  and  Andreas 
Lommel.  London:  Methuen  &  Co.  42s.  net. 

Fables  in  Ivory.  Japanese  Netsuke  and  Their 
Legends:  By  Adrienne  Barbanson.  Rutland, 
Vermont,  U.S.A.  and  Tokyo,  Japan:  Charles 
E.  Tuttle.  $7.50  in  U.S.A. 

What's  Where  in  London:  By  Denys  Parsons. 
Foreword  by  Paul  Gallico.  Illustrated  with 
line  drawings  by  Robert  Broomfield.  London: 
Kenneth  Mason  Publications  Ltd.  Distributed 
by  Michael  Joseph.  6s.  net. 


Proceedings  of  the  Wedgwood  Society. 

No.  4:  Edited  by  Geoffrey  Wills.  London: 
B.  T.  Batsford.  15s. 

A  Selection  of  Engraved  Crystal  by  Steuben 
Glass.  New  York:  Steuben  Glass  (Fifth 
Avenue  at  56th  Street,  New  York  22).  $15.00. 

Art  Styles  of  the  Papuan  Gulf:  By  Douglas 

Newton.  New  York :  The  Museum  of  Primi- 
tive Art  (Distributed  by  University  Publishers, 
Inc.,  59  East  54th  Street,  New  York  22).  $6.00. 

The  Arts  of  Thailand.  A  Handbook  of  the 
Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting  or 
Thailand  (Siam):  Editor,  Theodore  Bowiel 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  U.S.A.:  Indian. 
University  Press.  $8.95. 

Cornelius   Hcyer   1741-1804:   By  Torbei 

Hoick  Colding.  With  an  English  Summary 
Copenhagen :  G.  E.  C.  Gads  Forlag  (Vimme 
skaftet  32).  Da.  Cr.  180. 

European  Interiors.  A  Survey  in  Colour  o 
Interior  Decoration  on  the  Continent 

Edited  by  J.  E.  Schuler.  Translated  from  th 
German  by  Mervyn  Savill.  London:  Mac 
donald  &  Co.  84s.  net. 

Munkacsy:  By  Lajos  Vagvari  (in  English 
Budapest:  Editions  Corvina  (Jaci  Utca,  12, 

City  of  York  Art  Gallery.  Catalogue  c 
Paintings.  Volume  I.  Foreign  School 
1 3  50-1 800.  York,  City  of  York  Art  Galler 

I 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada.  Catalogt 
of  Paintings  and  Sculpture.  Volume  II? 
Canadian  School:   By  R.  H.  Hubbar*. 

Toronto  University  Press.  London:  Oxfoi 
University  Press.  ^8.  net.  , 

Caravage:  By  Rene  Jullian.  Lyon,  Franc 
I.A.C.,  Les  Editions  de  Lyon  (58  rue  Victo' 
Lagrange).  60.—  NF. 

The  Potteries  of  Sunderland  and  Distrit  il 

Edited  by  J.  T.  Shaw,  A.L.A.  Sunderlaya 
Public  Libraries,  Museum  and  Art  Galler. J 

3  s.  6d. 

The  British  Museum  Quarterly.  V<3  J 
XXHI.  No.  3.  London:  Trustees  of  ffl 
British  Museum.  5s. 

Scottish  Art  Review.  Volume  VIII.  No.  Al 
1961.  Glasgow  Art  Gallery  and  Museuiri 

Association  (Kelvingrove).  2s.  6d. 

Le  Maitre  de  Moulins.  La  Peinture  Fra 
caise  de  la  Fin  du  Moyen  Age:  By  Med  •  I 

aine  Huillet  d'Istria.  Paris :  Presses  Univer:  •  j 
aires  de  France :  108  Boulevard  Saint  Germa  .  J 
39.80  NF. 

Pocket  Book  of  German  Ceramic  Mai  i  i 
and  those  of  other  Central  Europe  1  i 
Countries:  Compiled  by  J.  P.  Cushi  . 

London:  Faber  &  Faber.  15s.  net. 

Art  and  Architecture  in  Europe:  By  Anto  »  i 

Matejcek.  Edited  by  Jan  Krofta.  Lond  : 
Batchworth  Press.  50s. 

Cezanne:  By  Henri  Perruchet.  Translated  f  J 
Humphrey  Hare.  London:  Michael  Jose- 

35s.  net. 
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Contributed  by  Adrian  Bury 


Round  about  the  Galleries 


Franz  de  Momper 

WHEN  Richard  Wilson  asked  Beechey 
who  was  the  greatest  landscape  painter, 
e  replied :  'why,  sir,  Claude  for  air,  and  Gaspar 
Dr  composition  and  sentiment .  .  .  but  there  are 
wo  painters  whose  merit  the  world  does  not  yet 
now,  and  who  will  not  fail  to  be  hereafter 
ighly  valued,  Cuyp  and  Mompert'  (sic).  There 
/ere  two  artists  of  the  name  of  Momper;  Josse 
[564-1634)  and  Franz,  probably  his  son  (1607- 
760).  Franz  worked  for  some  years  in  Rome  and 
Vilson  doubtless  saw  some  of  his  paintings 
Wright,  Wilson's  first  biographer,  is 
luminating  on  this  point.  The  work  of  Franz  is 
3  like  that  of  Josse  as  to  be  at  times  indistinguish- 
ble.  Possibly  Wilson's  poetic  mind  responded 
3  the  Flemish  vision,  for  the  De  Mompers  were 
naginative  rather  than  literal  painters  of  moun- 
dns.  A  Franz  de  Momper,  oval  in  shape,  at  the 
)ennis  Vanderkar  galleries  at  14  Mason's  Yard, 
t.  James's,  has  that  subjective  quality,  plus  free- 
om  of  handling,  that  might  well  have  appealed 
Wilson.  Early  landscapists,  these  Flemish 
lasters  expressed  a  kind  of  awe  in  the  presence 
fvast  rock  formation  by  reason  of  their  unfamil- 
rity  with  such  phenomena. 
At  the  same  galleries  is  an  impressive  study  of 
river  scene  with  a  lock  gate,  and  buildings  of 
arious  periods,  including  a  mediaeval  tower  in 
inlight  and  shadow.  It  is  by  Kaspar  Karsen  born 
1  Amsterdam  in  1810.  Pupil  of  the  Amsterdam 
cademy,  he  worked  in  Holland,  Germany  and 
rague.  It  is  interesting  to  see  Karsen's  influence 
pecially  as  regards  the  texture  of  old  bricks  in  a 
nail  watercolour,  View  of  Enkhuizen,  by  his 
jpiL  Cornelius  Springer,  also  born  in  Amster- 
im.  Collectors  are  beginning  to  take  note  of 
ie  lesser-known  Dutch  artists  who  worked  dur- 
g  the  ninet;enth-century ;  artists  whose  con- 
mporary  fame  may  have  been  eclipsed  by  the 
sproportionate  celebrity  that  came  upon  the 
ffjl  -ench  Impressionists  and  the  Ecole  de  Paris. 

fai  1 

Pieter  Tillemans 

N  equestrian  portrait  of  King  George  II  at  the 
ost  &  Reed  galleries  in  New  Bond  Street 
calls  a  Flemish  artist  who  played  an  important 
urt  in  the  London  art  world  during  the  first 
tlf  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  remarkable 
observe  with  what  breadth  and  vigour  he 
>uld  paint  in  oils.  Tlv*  king,  wearing  a  bright 
d  cloak,  is  seen  on  a  prancing  charger.  The 
ddle,    richly    embroidered,    gives  another 
Uliant  colour  note.  In  the  background  a  stag- 
int  is  in  progress,  reminding  one  that  Tille- 
■i  an's  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  sporting  artists 
England.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he 


assisted  Wootton  in  painting  hunting  and  racing 
scenes,  which  may  well  account  for  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  that  Wootton  achieved. 
Tillemans  died  at  the  house  of  his  patron,  Dr. 
Cox  Macro,  Haugh  Hall,  near  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, in  1734. 


Painter,  Poet  and  Brigand 

BIOGRAPHICALLY,  Salvator  Rosa  was  as 
wild,  romantic,  extraordinary  and  unpredictable 
as  any  imaginative  writer  could  conceive. 
According  to  his  chroniclers,  abject  poverty  was 
his  lot  in  the  beginning,  but  his  genius  eventu- 
ally brought  him  into  contact  with  royal  and 
noble  clients,  raising  him  to  fame  and  fortune. 
Whether  Salvator  was  actually  one  of  the 
banditti  who  infested  the  Abruzzi,  the  legend  is 
in  keeping  with  his  character;  but  he  was  prob- 
ably a  vagabond  artist  who  spent  his  time  sketch- 
ing rather  than  waylaying,  robbing  and  murder- 
ing the  unwary  traveller.  I  like  the  story  that, 
already  famous  as  an  artist  but  being  discouraged 
as  he  frequently  was  about  something  or  other, 
he  'flung  away  his  palette  and  came  forth  as  a 
poet,  singer  and  actor,  and  found  all  Rome  at  his 
feet'.  Always  intriguing,  often  involved  in  some 
perilous  crisis,  he  moved  hither  and  thither, 
threatened  by  this  or  that  rival,  or  the  Inquisi- 
tion, courted  by  friendly  potentates,  sinking  into 
the  depths  of  despair  or  riding  high  on  a  wave  of 
triumph.  If  we  can  believe  it  all  Salvator  was 
something  of  a  Benvenuto  Cellini,  but  who  be- 
lieves Benvenuto's  story  in  its  entirety  ?  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  Salvator  was  a  terrific  artist,  who 
painted  innumerable  pictures.  His  best  are  the 
landscapes  in  which  some  of  the  tragic  poetry  in 
his  being  is  expressed  with  inspired  power. 

A  Salvator  (29  X  39  ins.)  at  the  Hal  O'Nian's 
Gallery,  (6  Ryder  Street)  is  a  typical  study  of 
rock  form  contrasted  with  the  delicate  foliage  of 
wind-blown  trees  and  far  distant  hills.  Where  he 
excels  is  in  his  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena 
whatever  liberties  he  takes  to  dramatise  the 
scene. 

At  the  same  gallery  is  a  small  Claude  pen 
landscape  drawing  replete  like  all  this  artist's 
drawings  are  with  distinction.  There  is  also  a  fine 
charcoal  sketch  of  a  man  praying,  by  G.  F. 
Romanelli. 


At  Agnew's 

A  PORTRAIT  of  a  man  on  a  panel  (23  X  17 
ins.)  by  Franciabigio  raises  an  interesting  tech- 
nical question  as  to  the  longevity  of  wood  com- 
pared with  canvas.  Painted  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth-century,  it  is  so  remarkably  well 


preserved  that  I  doubt  if  any  canvas  of  that  age 
could  have  retained  with  such  clarity  the  artist's 
original  rendering.  Cleaning  and  restoring 
would  certainly  have  modified  it.  The  subtle 
Florentine  drawing  of  this  profile,  the  dignified 
pose  and  simple  black  hat  and  gown  relieved  by 
a  white  collar,  are  expressive  of  the  belief  in 
human  personality  that  enlarged  the  scope  of  art 
during  the  reign  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
patrons,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  himself  a 
distinguished  poet.  Notwithstanding  his  short 
life  (1482  to  1525)  the  artist  left  many  important 
religious  and  portrait  paintings,  and  takes  a  high 
place  in  the  golden  age  of  Florentine  art. 

Contemporary  with  Franciabigio  was  the 
Siennese  master,  Jacobo  Pacchiarotti,  and  a 
Madonna  and  Child  with  a  saint  and  monk,  attri- 
buted to  this  artist,  also  on  a  panel  (17J  X  11 J 
ins.)  is  another  Italian  work  at  Agnew's.  It  dates 
probably  from  the  early  fifteenth  century  at  a 
time  when  Pacchiarotti  was  entering  on  his  tur- 
bulent career  as  painter  and  political  intriguer. 
Strange,  that  the  author  of  this  tender  and  deeply 
felt  religious  conception  could  have  engaged  in 
such  violence  against  the  authorities  as  to  be 
banished  and  threatened  with  death.  Yet  he  is 
only  one  among  many  sensitive,  creative  minds 
throughout  the  ages  who  defied  the  powers  that 
were. 

Sebastiano  Ricci 

A  MODELLA  TO  (32  X  24  ins.)  for  the  St. 
Alexander  della  Croce  church  Bergamo,  in  the 
Orsi  Gallery  (14  Via  Bagutta,  Milan)  has  the 
vitality  and  fervour  of  the  premier  coup.  It  was 
painted  about  1730,  and  save  for  a  few  details, 
principally  as  regards  the  nude  figures  which  are 
more  draped  in  the  completed  picture,  is  almost 
identical.  Ricci's  works  are  well  known  in 
England,  for  he  lived  here  for  ten  years  painting 
decorations  for  many  noble  patrons.  The  altar 
piece  at  Chelsea  Hospital  is  by  Ricci,  and  there 
are  several  excellent  examples  at  Hampton 
Court.  He  had  great  virtuosity  and  could  im- 
provise creatively  on  the  earlier  Italian  masters- 
Correggio,  Guercino  and  Veronese  particularly. 

Genovese  Genius 

ALESSANDRO  MAGNASCO  (1681-1747)  has 
something  in  common  with  Salvator  in  that  he 
revelled  in  forbidding  landscapes  with  sinister 
figures,  but  he  is  less  colourful,  and  his  manner  is 
more  or  less  monochromatic.  His  darks  are  re- 
lieved with  impressionist  touches  of  pure  whi'  , 
giving  a  generally  glittering  effect.  Bom  it 
Genoa  the  son  of  an  artist,  Alessandro  stud  d 
first  at  Milan  with  Filippo  Abbiati.  Famous  in 
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his  day  for  military  and  processional  subjects,  he, 
too,  enjoyed  considerable  patronage,  particularly 
by  the  Grand  Duke  Gastone  at  Florence.  Mag- 
nasco  has  been  described  as  the  'Michelagniolo 
delle  Battaglie',  but  he  painted  a  large  number  of 
landscapes  as  may  be  seen  from  Benno  Geiger's 
comprehensive  book  on  the  artist.  Several  re- 
productions therein  are  similar  in  design  and 
sentiment  to  a  fine  specimen  at  the  Rayner  Mac- 
Connall  galleries  in  Dover  Street. 

Capriccio 

AN  oil  by  C.  L.  Clerisseau  is  unusual  and  I  can- 
not recall  having  seen  one  before  I  encountered  a 
capriccio  at  Colnaghi's,  with  the  familar  arrange- 
ment of  antique  statues,  obelisque,  fountain, 
ruins  in  the  background  and  appropriate  vegeta- 
tion. The  picture  proves  Clerisseau  to  have  been 
an  accomplished  oil  painter  with  a  vigorous 
touch.  It  is  full  of  the  sentiment  of  the  period, 
the  nostalgic  delight  in  ruins  for  their  own  sake 
and  decorative  picturesqueness.  Clerisseau  was  a 
considerable  figure  in  Rome  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  able  to  gratify  the 
taste  of  the  grand  tourists  with  his  records  of  the 
antique  world.  Fortuitously,  he  met  Robert 
Adam  who,  reviving  the  classical  tradition  in 
architecture,  found  in  him  an  enthusiastic  col- 
league. They  returned  to  England  together,  and 
Clensseau  assisted  in  the  publication  of  the  Ruins 
of  Spalatro,  1764.  Other  works  to  his  credit  were 
the  Antiquites  de  France  and  Monuments  de  Nimes. 
He  lived  through  eight  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  two  of  the  nineteenth,  dying  in  his 
ninty-ninth  year  at  Auteuil,  near  Paris. 

More  Ruins 

WHAT  is  the  most  paintable  ruin  in  the  world? 
Surely  the  Parthenon  is  the  most  beautiful,  but 
it  does  not  lend  itself  to  so  many  compositions, 
especially  as  regards  the  interior,  as  Flavian's 
amphitheatre  in  Rome,  certainly  the  most 
drawn  and  painted.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Colosseum  was  the  rendezvous  of  innumer- 
able artists  and  one,  Dutchman  Kaspar  Wittel 
from  Utrecht,  so  fell  in  love  with  it  and  other 
ruins  that  he  made  Italy  his  home  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  He  even  Italianised  his  name, 
calling  himself  Vanvitelli.  A  little  picture  by 
him  of  the  Colosseum  shows  the  whole  of  the 
amphitheatre,  minute  galloping  horses,  carriages 
and  priestly  figures,  perfectly  in  scale,  a  land- 
scape and  sky — all  encompassed  in  a  space  no 
larger  than  X  12  ins.  An  enchanting  souvenir, 
and  one  of  several  interesting  Italian  pictures  at 
the  I  la/'ttt  galleries  in  Ryder  Street. 

Piu  di  Fortuna 

RECALLING  the  splendour  of  the  Venetian 
School,  a  remark  in  the  Guida  di  Venezia  that 
Giovanni  Antonio  Pelligrini  fu  pktore  piu  di  for- 
tuna eke  di  merito  is  not  without  truth,  but  that  he 
had  much  charm,  more  facility,  and  was  a  great 
worker  was  proved  by  the  exhibition  at  the  Cini 
Foundation  in  Venice  in  1950,  and  the  eleven 
works  by  him  from  various  collections  in  the 
i960  Royal  Academy  exhibition  Italian  Art  and 
Britain  brought  him  into  prominence  again  here. 
Part  of  the  fortuna  in  his  life  was  his  encounter 


with  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  who  invited  him 
to  England  where  he  was  continuously  busy 
until  1712  decorating  ancestral  homes  with 
classical  and  allegorical  themes.  Pelligrini  did  a 
series  of  such  paintings  for  Kimbolton  Castle 
between  1708/12,  notably  Hector  and  Andromache, 
which  was  lent  to  the  Royal  Academy  by 
Temple  Newsam  House.  In  1710  he  submitted 
a  sketch  for  a  dome  painting  of  St.  Paul's.  After 
service  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  Dresden  he 
returned  to  his  native  Venice  and  died  there  in 
1741. 

A  Pelligrini  (48I  X  39J  ins.)  at  the  Leger 
Galleries  (13  New  Bond  Street)  entitled  The 
Meeting  of  facob  and  Rachel  is  an  example  by  this 
artist  and  is  notable  rather  for  a  pleasant  har- 
mony of  colour  than  for  good  draughtsman- 
ship. 

East  Indiaman  Ahoy! 

IF  the  early  British  marine  painters  were  set  on 
their  course  by  the  Dutch  Van  de  Veldes, 
father  and  son,  who  found  so  generous  a  patron 
in  Charles  II,  they  were  soon  forming  their  own 
school  which  in  time  was  to  produce  a  supreme 
marine  painter,  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  As  with 
British  sporting  artists,  we  are  at  last  becoming 
aware  of  the  quality  and  variety  of  early  British 
marine  art,  and  part  of  that  quality  is  the  fasti- 
dious manner  in  which  they  recorded  the  won- 
derful wooden  ships  of  their  time  in  peace  and 
war. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  study  the  facts  in  Thomas 
Luny's  East  Indiaman,  Ceres  at  the  Parker 
galleries  in  Albemarle  Street.  We  see  her  in  two 
positions,  profile  and  stern  on — a  careful  piece  of 
painting — masts,  sails,  rigging,  guns  and  all.  The 
armed  merchantman,  of  course,  is  no  twentieth- 
century  innovation;  for  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century  in  particular  a  passage  to  India  could  be 
fraught  with  perils  other  than  Acts  of  God.  The 
Ceres  had  a  length  of  144  feet  and  a  beam  of  43 
feet,  and  her  chartered  tonnage  was  1200.  Luny's 
picture  is  a  comparatively  early  work  by  this 
artist,  dated  1788,  and  shows  some  influence  of 
Francis  Holman.  It  has  the  value  of  being  both 
an  accurate  documentary  and  an  attractive 
picture. 

Inspired  Youth 

CONSIDERING  the  fact  that  Bonington  died 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  of  all  kinds — landscape,  sea- 
scape, architecture  and  figures — one  can  but 
marvel  at  his  inexplicable  genius.  He  was  not 
only  a  great  creative  artist  but  an  important 
figure  Unking  the  English  and  French  Schools  in 
happy  accord.  Through  Bonington's  under- 
standing of  and  devotion  to  the  art  of  Constable, 
he  furthered  the  cause  of  landscape  painting  in 
France  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  potent 
influence  on  the  Barbizon  School.  The  best 
appreciation  of  Bonington  came  from  his  friend 
Delacroix,  who  was  three  years  older.  They  met 
in  Paris  and  the  French  artist,  years  afterwards, 
wrote:  'I  knew  Bonington  well  and  loved  him 
much  .  .  .  Other  artists  were  perhaps  more 
powerful  or  more  accurate,  but  no  one  in  the 
modern  School,  perhaps  no  earlier  artist,  pos- 
sessed the  ease  which  makes  his  works,  in  a 


certain  sense,  diamonds  by  which  the  eye  is 
pleased  and  fascinated,  quite  independent  of  the 
subject  and  the  particular  representation  of 
nature . . .' 

Bonington  worked  more  in  France  than  in 
England,  many  of  his  pictures  being  painted  in 
Normandy  and  Picardy.  An  impression  of 
Rouen  Cathedral  on  a  panel  at  the  Pulitzer 
galleries,  (5  Kensington  High  Street)  is  a  poeti- 
cal evocation,  the  cathedral  against  a  stormy  sky, 
a  crowd  of  figures  in  the  middle  distance,  and 
some  stalls  in  the  foreground.  How  largely  and  I 
freely  painted — in  spite  of  its  small  area  (8  X  6  j 
ins.). 


Pupil  of  Benjamin  West 

AN  elegant  little  full-length  portrait  of  a  naval 
officer  standing  at  ease  against  a  classical  column, 
reminds  one  of  the  general  good  style  of  English 
portrait  painting  in  the  late  eighteenth  century, 
even  among  lesser  known  practitioners.  The 
artist  was  Richard  Livesay,  painter  and  en- 
graver, who  was  born  some  time  in  the  1750's. 
It  is  recorded  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Benjamin 
West,  whom  he  assisted,  and  no  doubt  through 
West's  recommendation  was  employed  by 
George  III  on  various  commissions,  as  well  as. 
being  tutor  to  the  royal  children.  For  a  time 
Livesay  settled  in  Windsor.  Previously,  the 
artist  had  lodged  with  Hogarth's  widow  in 
Leicester  Fields,  and  engraved  some  of  Hogarth'; 
pictures  as  well  as  his  own.  Appointed  drawing 
master  to  the  Royal  Naval  College,  he  removed 
to  Portsea,  and  died  at  Southsea  in  1823. 

The  portrait  under  discussion  is  of  Lieut 
Goodwin  Colquill,  R.N.,  was  painted  at  Wind] 
sor,  and  is  dated  August  29th,  1784.  It  bears  un 
mistakable  influence  of  West's  technique 
particularly  as  regards  the  painting  of  the  fac 
and  hands.  It  is  at  the  John  Mitchell  gallery  ( 
New  Bond  Street,  London  W.i). 

Paris,  Par  Excellence 

A  PICTURE  by  Jules  Petillion  (1845-1899)  v 
the  Lotinga  gallery  (57  New  Bond  Stree 
caught  my  attention  by  reason  of  its  truthfi 
atmospheric  effect,  well  delineated  building 
and  cleverly  arranged  groups  of  figures.  Tl 
subject  is  the  Seine  Quais  with  the  Louvre  in  tl 
background  on  a  rainy  autumn  day.  It  dat 
from  the  late  1890's  when  the  Impressioni  i 
creed  had  passed  into  acceptable  art  currency. 

Jules  Petillion  was  a  pupil  of  Luigi  Loir,  bojj; 
also  in  1845,  of  French  parents  in  GoritzB* 
Austria.  There  is  a  charming  little  picture  by  tl 
artist  in  the  same  galleries  of  a  scene  in  the  gardijj 
of  the  Petit  Palais  during  the  1900  Universe 
Exposition.  Like  the  work  of  Petillion,  it  has  jl 
authoritative  style,  both  as  regards  figures,  nc]| 


ably  the  tall  Arab  in  the  foreground  beujj 
admired  by  two  typical  Parisian  children,  aili 
the  perfectly  drawn  architectural  background. 

Loir  studied  first  at  Parma  and  then  came 
Paris  where  he  first  won  renown  as  a  decorati 
artist.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Franc 
Prussian  war,  and  afterwards  concentrated 
views  of  Paris,  winning  several  medals,  includi 
the  Gold  Medal  of  1889.  He  has  been  descrit 
as  the  painter  par  excellence  of  Parisian  scenes 
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IN  THE  GALLERIES 


Modelletto  for  the  S.  Alexander  dclla  Croca  Church, 
Bergamo.  By  Sebastiano  Ricci,  32  •  24  in.,  c.  1730/31. 
The  Alessandro  Orsi  Gallery,  14  Via  Bagutta,  Milan. 


Head  of  a  Youth.  By  Francia  Bigio,  panel  23 
Messrs.  Agnew,  43  Old  Bond  St.,  London. 


17  in. 


Landscape.  By  Salvator  Rosa.  The  Hal  O'Nians  Gallery,  6  Ryder  St. 
London. 


Classical  Ruins.  By  C-L.  Clerisseau,  25]  x  35f  in-,  signed  on  the  back  of 
he  canvas.  Messrs.  Colnaghi,  14  Old  Bond  St.,  London 


Mountainous  Landscape.  By  Franz  de  Momper.  The 
Dennis  Vanderkar  Gallery,  14  Mason's  Yard,  St.  James's, 
London,  S.W.i. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

Pisan  Studies    :     Italian  Banks  and  Customer  Relations  : 
Shrewd  Buying  at  Birmingham    :     Max  Ernst 


ANEW  series  of  art  books — Raccolta 
Pisana  di  Saggi  e  Studi — which  is  being 
published  by  Neri  Fozza  of  Venice  calls  for 
comment.  Its  general  editor  is  Professor  Carlo  L. 
Ragghianti  who  has  created  a  lively  school  of 
the  History  of  Art  in  the  University  of  Pisa. 
Naturally  enough,  the  five  volumes  so  far  pub- 
published  reflect  something  of  his  own  wide 
tastes  and  interests.  The  first  is  appropriately 
devoted  to  graphic  art  and  consists  of  a  full 
catalogue  of  the  Sebastiano  Timpanaro  collection 
of  prints  and  drawings  which  was  given  to  the 
University  of  Pisa  in  1957  and  forms  the  nucleus 
of  its  print  room. 

Although  this  collection  contains  a  number  of 
important  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century 
etchings  and  engravings,  its  main  strength  lies  in 
its  holding  of  later  prints.  Italian  artists  of  the 
present  century  are  particularly  well  represented 
— there  are  three  drawings  and  many  prints  by 
Luigi  Bartolini,  a  few  characteristic  lithographs 
by  Massimo  Campigli,  a  watercolour  by  De 
Pisis,  an  etching  by  De  Chirico,  a  handful  of 
spirited  drawings  by  Renato  Guttuso,  works  in 
various  mediums  by  Giacomo  Manzu,  and 
twenty-two  etchings  by  Giorgio  Morandi,  who 
is  probably  the  greatest  etcher  alive  today.  The 
catalogue  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Maria  Severini. 

Other  volumes  in  the  Pisan  series  reveal  a  con- 
cern with  the  history  of  town  planning — a  sur- 
prisingly untitled  but  very  fertile  field  of  study. 
In  Statuti  Urbanistici  Medievale  di  Lucca  Dr. 
Domenico  Corsi  publishes  for  the  first  time  two 
important  documents  of  the  twelfth  and  four- 
teenth centuries;  in  Storia  Urbanistica  di  Livomo 
Dr.  Giacinto  Nudi  describes  the  urban  develop- 
ment of  the  Tuscan  port  from  the  time  of  its 
foundation  to  1576,  when  Bernardo  Buontalenti 
provided  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
city.  Problems  presented  by  old  buildings  in 
modem  Italy  arc  examined  with  sensitivity  and 
understanding  by  Dr.  Renato  Bonelli  in  a  vol- 
ume of  essays,  Architettura  c  Restauro.  All  these 
volumes  ire  handsomely  produced  and  well 
illustrated  And  they  bring  with  them  the  prom- 
ise of  furtl.'-r  books  of  equal  interest,  including 
monographs  on  Cccco  Bravo,  Francesco  Francia, 
Desideno  da  Settignano  and  Lorenzo  di  Credi. 

Castles  in  Piedmont 

SEVERAL  of  the  prominent  Italian  banking 
houses  publish  each  autumn  handsome  volumes 
for  presentation  to  their  more  notable  clients. 
Sometimes  these  arc  merely  luxurious  gift-books, 


intended  to  decorate  the  salone  tables  of  Milan 
and  Turin  until  they  are  replaced  by  the  next 
year's  offering.  But  often  they  are  works  of 
scholarship  which  are  none  the  worse  for  being 
produced  in  an  attractive  style.  Such  volumes 
deserve  a  wider  circulation  and  are,  indeed,  the 
despair  of  students;  for  they  are  difficult  enough 
to  find  in  Italy  and  are  almost  unobtainable 
north  of  the  Alps.  A  magnificent  example  is 
before  me  now,  an  account  of  four  castles  in 
Piedmont  by  Signor  Marziano  Bernardi, 
entitled  Castelli  del  Picmonte  and  published  in  a 
limited  edition  by  the  Istituto  Bancario  San 
Paolo  di  Torino.  It  will  prove  of  great  interest 
to  any  lovers  of  Italian  painting  and  architecture 
who  are  lucky  enough  to  lay  their  hands  on  it. 
The  text  is  well  documented  and  is  illustrated 
with  fifty  plates  in  colour  and  as  many  in  mono- 
chrome. 

Romantic  Castles 

Signor  Bernardi  devotes  the  first  half  of  his 
volume  to  two  mediaeval  castles  in  the  Valle 
d'Aosta,  the  Castello  di  Fenis  and  the  Castello 
d'Issogne,  both  of  which  are  as  romantic  as  can 
be  desired.  The  former  boasts  a  notable  series  of 
late  gothic  frescoes  of  great  elegance  attributed 
to  Giacomo  Jacquiero  and  his  assistants.  The 
Castello  d'Issogne  is  also  frescoed  internally  with 
religious  subjects  and  a  fascinating  series  of 
genre  scenes  which  depict  the  daily  lives  of 
Savoyards  in  the  sixteenth  century — showing 
them  playing  tric-trac  and  patronising  the  shops 
of  tailors,  chemists,  butchers  and  greengrocers. 

In  striking  contrast  is  the  palatial  Castello  del 
Valentino  on  the  banks  of  the  Po  in  Turin  itself. 
With  its  high  roofs,  this  early  seventeenth-cen- 
tury building  appears  more  French  than  Italian 
outside.  But  the  richly  stuccoed,  frescoed  and 
gilded  interior  is  a  sumptuous  example  of  Italian 
baroque  decoration.  The  fourth  building,  the 
Castello  di  Guarene,  dates  from  the  eighteenth 
century  and  is  a  grand  country  house  rather  than 
a  castle  in  the  English  sense.  It  was  designed  in 
1726  by  the  owner  himself,  Conte  Carlo 
Giacinto  Roero,  an  amateur  architect  who 
learned  much  from  his  friendship  with  Filippo 
Juvarra.  Inside  there  are  several  handsome  late 
eighteenth-century  rooms,  one  of  which  is  hung 
with  Chinese  wallpaper  bought  in  London  in 
1774.  For  his  account  of  this  fascinating  building, 
Signor  Bernardi  was  able  to  draw  on  the  archives 
of  the  Roero  di  Guarene  family  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  still  remains. 


American  Museum  Publications 

ALTHOUGH  American  museums  arc,  by 
British  standards,  rather  lax  in  the  production  of 
catalogues,  they  are  far  more  enterprising  in 
publishing  periodical  bulletins.  Indeed,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  only  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Art  Galleries  of  Leeds  and  York  issue 
equivalent  publications  in  Britain.  The  American 
bulletins  are  designed  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  local  supporters  of  the  museums  which 
issue  them.  Sometimes  they  record  new  acquisi 
dons,  at  others  they  are  little  more  than 
reminders  of  the  outstanding  works  of  art  in 
their  collections.  The  Toledo  Museum  of  Art 
recently  devoted  its  Museum  News  to  an  illus- 
trated survey  of  the  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  French  paintings  and  objects  in  the 
collection — including  a  fine  Poussin,  a  very- 
lovely  Eustache  Lc  Sueur  Annunciation,  a  Claude 
of  exquisite  quality,  a  glittering  view  of  a  sea- 
port by  Charles-Francois  Lacroix,  good  examples 
of  Boucher  and  Fragonard,  some  handsome 
pieces  of  furniture  and  procelain,  and  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  all  Clodion  terracottas,  representing 
a  nymph  and  satyr  playing  see-saw.  The  Winter 
1 96 1  issue  of  the  same  publication  consists  of 
photographs  of  carefully  selected  details  from 
some  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  collection.  But 
such  bulletins  also  contain,  from  time  to  time 
articles  of  scholarly  interest  which  the  European 
student  may  often  miss  if  he  fails  to  keep  an 
eagle  eye  trained  on  the  periodical  shelves  of  the 
library. 

An  Algardi  for  Minneapolis 

A  CASE  in  point  is  the  Winter  i960  issue  of 
The  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  Bulletin  which 
is  entirely  devoted  to  an  article  of  the  first 
importance  by  Professor  Rudolf  Wittkower.  It 
describes  in  detail  and  with  a  wealth  of  docu- 
mentation, a  terracotta  relief  by  Alessandro. 
Algardi  recently  acquired  by  the  museum. 
Professor  Wittkower  reveals  that  the  relief 
represents  Pope  Liberius  Baptising  Neophytes  and 
is  the  model  for  the  relief  on  the  marble  foun- 
tain by  Algardi  in  the  Cortile  di  Belvedere  in 
the  Vatican.  In  the  course  of  a  fascinating  his- 
torical and  iconographical  study,  he  amends  the 
traditional  description  of  the  fountain  and  shows 
why  Pope  Liberius  should  have  been  commem- 
orated by  it.  Nor  does  he  neglect  to  deal  with 
the  artistic  qualities  of  the  terracotta  and  marble 
reliefs  and  a  later  bronze  version  in  the  Louvre. 
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Three  issues  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design  contain  articles  of  interest.  In 
I  tecember  last  Mr.  Kenneth  Garlick  published  a 
fine  portrait  of  Lady  Sarah  Ingestre  painted  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  in  about  1828;  in  March 
1961  there  was  an  article  by  Mrs.  Suida  Manning 
on  a  Pieta  by  Luca  Cambiaso;  the  May  issue  was 
devoted  to  pieces  of  English  and  American  silver 
recently  added  to  the  collection.  The  April  num- 
ber of  The  Bulletin  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 
contains  an  article  by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Francis  on  a 
late  fifteenth-century  French  painting  of  The 
Holy  Trinity,  a  note  by  Miss  Louise  S.  Richards 
on  a  Barocci  drawing  of  Aeneas'  Flight  from  Troy 
(a  study  for  the  painting  in  the  Borghese  Gallery), 
and  an  article  by  Mr.  Sherman  Lee  and  Mr. 
Wai-Kam  Ho  on  a  magnificent  Yiian  dynasty 
scroll.  Oriental  art  also  figures  in  the  Worcester 
Art  Museum  Annual  for  i960  which  opens  with 
an  account  by  Mr.  Harold  P.  Stern  of  a  Japanese 
ninth-century  eleven-headed  Kannon.  The 
same  publication  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Sawitzky  on  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury American  painter,  Ralph  Earl. 

Group  of  Roman  Drawings 

In  the  Spring,  1961,  issue  of  the  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art  News  there  is  a  note  by  Miss 
Eugene  Marseglia  on  the  iconography  of  a  desco 
da  parto  by  Bacchiacca  and  an  interesting  article 
by  Mr.  Anthony  M.  Clark  on  a  group  of  Roman 
eighteenth-century  drawings.  The  second 
(March,  1961)  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Ringling 
Museum,  Sarasota,  is  different  in  scope  from  all 
the  others  mentioned  here;  for  it  is  also  the 
catalogue  of  an  important  exhibition  of  Neapoli- 
tan baroque  paintings  held  in  the  museum.  The 
catalogue,  compiled  by  Mr.  Creighton  Gilbert, 
is  fully  illustrated  and  accounts  for  several 
previously  unpublished  paintings  and  drawings 
by  such  artists  as  Caracciolo,  Pietro  Novelli, 
Andrea  Vaccaro,  Francesco  Guar  no,  Salvator 
,Rosa  (a  magnificent  Glaucus  and  Scylla),  Luca 
Giordano  and  Mattia  Preti.  It  is  a  useful  record 
af  what  must  have  been  a  most  attractive 
:xhibition. 

City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery, 
Birmingham:  Catalogue  of  Paintings 

vlOST  of  those  who  last  visited  the  Birming- 
1am  City  Art  Gallery  ten  years  or  more  ago  will 
emember  it  mainly  for  its  excellent  showing  of 
^re-Raphaelites  and  its  very  large  collection  of 
vorks  by  David  Cox.  English  paintings  still 
'redominate  in  this  gallery,  but  a  number  of 
ery  discriminating   acquisitions  have  much 
mproved  its  holding  of  foreign  schools.  Indeed, 
he  collection  is  now  one  of  the  best  outside 
-ondon,  Edinburgh,  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
nd  all  who  are  interested  in  Italian  or  French 
'aiming  will  profit  from  a  visit  to  it. 
[  The  new  catalogue  of  this  gallery,  compiled 
ry  the  present  Keeper  of  Paintings,  Mr.  John 
[Voodward,  supersedes  the  1930  catalogue  and 
t  s  supplements  so  far  as  oil  paintings  are  con- 
cerned. Students  will  still,  however,  have  to 
am  to  the  old  catalogue  for  an  account  of  the 
irge  collection  of  watercolours.  It  is  an  excellent 


Oskar  Kokoschka.  Standing  Nude  with  Flowers 
(c.  1922).  See  story  'Walls  v.  Showcases'  below. 


piece  of  work  which  gives  all  the  necessary 
information  about  the  paintings  described  and 
is  illustrated  by  66  black  and  white  plates.  There 
is  no  index  either  of  artists  or  of  former  owners; 
which  is  a  pity,  as  alternative  attributions  arc 
sometimes  given  and  the  accounts  of  proven- 
ance are  so  full. 

The  paintings  listed  for  the  first  time  in  this 
catalogue  include  a  few  works  of  outstanding 
importance:  Claude's  Landscape  near  Rome  with 
the  Ponte  Molle,  the  Pentecost  by  Botticelli  (with 
some  studio  assistance),  a  jewel-like  Simone 
Martini  predella  panel  and  the  fine  Degas  Roman 
Beggar  Woman.  Although  none  of  the  other 
acquisitions  is  by  an  artist  of  comparable 
eminence,  nearly  all  are  excellent  of  their  kind 
and  reveal  that  those  responsible  for  buying  for 
Birmingham  have  given  greater  attention  to 
quality  than  attributions.  This  is  a  practice  that 
might  with  advantage  be  emulated  elsewhere. 
Indeed,  Birmingham  has  acquired  several  works 
by  artists  whose  fame  (and  market  value)  is 
almost  certain  to  increase  in  the  near  future: 
notably  the  magnificent  Subleyras  half-length 
of  the  Blessed  John  ofAvila  in  a  flurry  of  creamy 
white  lawn,  and  the  exquisite  Girl  with  a  Dove 
by  Giuseppe  Maria  Crespi,  the  last  great 
Bolognese  master.  (It  is  perhaps  worth  mention- 
ing that  neither  of  thc;sc  painters  is  as  yet  re- 
presented in  the  London  National  Gallery.) 

Notable  English  Additions 

Italian  Renaissance  paintings  are  hard  to  come 
by  nowadays,  especially  for  art  galleries  with 
limited  means.  Birmingham,  however,  has  con- 
m\  :d  to  acquire  several,  in  addition  to  the 
Botticelli  already  mentioned:  notably  a  desco  da 
parto  by  lose  follower  of  Francesco  Pesellino, 
a  handsome  Uoccacio  Boccaccino  Sacra  Con- 
versazione, an  Adoration  oj  the  Shepherds  by 


Bonifazio  Veronese,  and  an  interesting  sixteenth- 
century  Venetian  Entombment,  Among  later 
Italian  pictures  the  portrait  of  the  Procuratorc 
Antonio  Canal,  which  has  yet  to  be  given  a 
plausible  attribution,  and  The  Angel  Appearing  to 
the  Shepherds  by  G.  B.  Castiglione,  are  outstand- 
ing. Paintings  by  northern  artists  who  worked 
in  Italy  include  a  Gaspard  Poussin  landscape,  a 
Magdalen  by  Nicholas  Regnier  and  a  handsome 
full-length  portrait  of  a  grand  tourist  of  the 
1760's  by  Anton  von  Maron. 

Recent  acquisitions  of  French  paintings 
include  three  excellent  nineteenth-century  por- 
traits, of  Antoine  Vollon  by  J.-B.  Carpeaux  (who 
is  better  known  as  a  sculptor),  an  unidentified 
sculptor  by  Thomas  Couture,  and  of  Mile. 
Marie  Fantin-Latour  by  her  brother.  The  Low 
Countries  are  represented  by  a  triptych  by  Jan 
van  Scorel,  two  portraits  by  Cornelis  de  Vos  and 
a  glittering  candle-lit  Christ  Before  Caiaphas  by 
Leonard  Bramer. 

Notable  additions  have  also  been  made  to  the 
Gallery's  holding  of  English  paintings:  a  lovely 
Allan  Ramsay  portrait,  a  Gainsborough  portrait, 
a  family  group  by  Reynolds,  a  history  piece  by 
Edward  Penny,  Shakespearean  scenes  by  Hay- 
man  and  Wheatley,  a  spirited  sketch  by  Landseer, 
a  genre  scene  by  Wilkie,  Ford  Maddox  Brown's 
Pretty  Baa-Lamhs,  a  problem  picture  by  Millais,  a 
Gothic  scene  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  and  one  of 
Lord  Leighton's  rare  and  lovely  landscape 
studies.  Nor  have  the  artists  of  our  own  time 
been  neglected.  The  gallery  has  acquired  works 
by  Francis  Bacon,  Keith  Vaughan,  Stanley 
Spencer,  Graham  Sutherland  and  a  still-life  by 
the  admirable  Giorgio  Morandi.  The  latter  who 
is  still  too  little-known  in  England,  where  he  is 
represented  in  only  one  other  public  collection. 

Walls  v.  Showcases 

CURATORS  of  national  museums  have  many 
problems.  Not  the  least  among  them  must  be 
the  problem  of  display  of  pictures. 

The  owner  of  a  private  gallery  does  not  have 
these  problems:  he  is  in  the  art  world  commer- 
cially and  can  be  exclusive.  He  can  show  a  few 
works  at  a  time  to  maximum  advantage  in  order 
to  attract  the  clients  who  arc  his  best  buyers.  He- 
can  also  keep  what  he  likes  stored  in  the  cellars 
for  as  long  as  he  likes,  thus  leaving  his  walls  free 
for  the  fashionable  taste  at  the  favourable  time. 

Not  so  the  museum,  which,  although  it  can 
at  any  one  time  only  show  a  fraction  of  its  total 
collection,  must  always  ring  the  changes  in  order 
to  be  constantly  representing  the  whole  range  of 
the  collection.  Furthermore  it  has  an  obligation 
to  do  this  for  the  benefit  of  every  tax-payer  (who 
paid  for  the  works),  for  the  benefit  of  scholars 
and  art-historians,  and  for  the  interest  of  tourists 
from  Manchester,  Dusseldorf  and  Tokyo, 
through  whose  patronage  the  prestige  of  British 
national  collections  are  maintained. 

Thus  the  museum  curator  must  put  as  many  of 
his  goods  in  the  shop  window  as  possible. 
Exhibits  must  be  both  comprehensive  and  of  a 
more  or  less  permanent  nature;  and  any  adv  t- 
ising  man  will  say  that  this  is  death  to  g  od 
display. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has  a  worse 
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problem  than  most  in  regard  to  the  display  of  its 
paintings.  Its  building  is  large,  the  architecture 
gloomy  and  portentous.  Many  of  the  oil  paint- 
ings match  this  mood  and  little  can  be  done  to 
alleviate  the  matter.  But  there  is  one  department 
where  an  improvement  in  display  could  be 
effected:  the  rooms  which  house  watercolours 
and  prints.  The  recent  additions  from  modern 
painters  (Rooms  106  and  io6a)  are  a  case  in 
point.  Some  attempt  has  been  made  by  means 
of  partitioning  and  extra  lighting  to  enhance  the 
display  and  to  enable  the  visitor  to  view  a  few 
paintings  at  a  time  without  being  distracted  by 
the  mass.  Yet  the  attempt  is  half-hearted. 

Most  modem  watercolours  are  on  a  large 
enough  scale  and  are  of  a  power  of  expression 
that  demands  they  should  be  hung  on  walls  like 
oils.  Yet  others  are  too  slight  and  delicate  to 
require  this.  The  real  way  to  look  at  these  (and 
in  this  category  one  can  also  include  the  incom- 
parable collection  of  Constables  and  other 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  British  mas- 
ters) is  in  albums  or  glass-topped  cabinets.  Or  in 
showcases  at  which  the  viewer  may  either  sit 
or  lean  contemplatively.  The  British  Museum 
Print  Room  has  solved  the  problem  in  this  way. 

Example  of  Kuniyoshi 

But  at  present  the  Victoria  and  Albert  has 
watercolours  huddled  on  the  walls  like  a  collec- 
tion of  leaves  from  a  postage  stamp  album,  so 
that  some  of  the  most  colourful  avant-gardistes, 
noted  for  their  vigour  and  dynamism,  are  hung 
within  inches  ot  each  other.  They  thus  swamp 
the  spectator  and  neutralise  each  other.  It  is 
significant  that  William  Scott,  Patrick  Heron 
and  Sam  Francis  are  seen  to  maximum  advantage 
because  their  paintings  are  hung  well  apart  from 
the  others — and  from  each  other. 

South  Kensington  argue  that  if  they  spread  out 
the  works  so  that  each  could  be  viewed  indi- 
vidually, then  they  could,  as  a  result,  show  an 
even  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  collection. 
Cabinet  and  showcase  display  would  get  over 
this  difficulty.  Already  prints  by  such  strong  and 
assertive  artists  as  Klee,  Appel,  Nolde,  Rouault 
and  Masson  are  shown  this  way  to  excellent 
effect,  and  the  recent  exhibition  of  Kuniyoshi 
prints  in  Room  71  was  magnificently  displayed 
in  cabinets  and  on  screens.  Showcases  and 
cabinets  would  use  up  floor  space  and  enable 
watercolours  to  be  studied  individually  and 
closely,  leaving  the  larger  works  to  be  freely 
shown  on  the  walls. 

The  cost  of  such  display  is  not  an  argument 
thai  ands  up  to  examination.  Supposing  that 
each  showcase  held  three  watercolours  at  a  time, 
and  that  these  were  changed  once  a  month, 
this  makes  36  watercolours  to  each  showcase 


Ml  |<iscph  Crisp,  of  Camden  Town,  and  seven 
<>ili.  craftsmen,  used  200  square  feet  of  faded 
red  calf  and  1750  brass-headed  nails  in  restoring 
this  eighteenth-century  porter's  chair,  which 
stood  until  recently  in  the  hall  of  a  Scottish 
castle.  It  is  now  at  Messrs.  Prides,  of  Sloane 
Street,  London. 


each  year,  and  36  picture  frames  that  do  not 
have  to  be  made.  Add  to  this  some  effective, 
clever  lighting,  and  we  could  then  really  get  to 
terms  with  watercolours  from  Constable  to  Paul 
Nash.  We  should  then  not  be  depressed  by  the 
railway  terminus  atmosphere  which  at  present 
makes  it  difficult  to  become  fully  immersed  in 
the  watercolourists  gemiitlich  medium. 

Surrealism  and  the  Human  Brain 

THE  exhibition  of  Max  Ernst  organised  by  the 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  at  the  Tate 
Gallery  is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
ever  to  be  shown  in  Britain;  although  the  I.C.A. 
did  organize  a  large  show  of  his  in  i952<  The 
exhibition  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Roland  Penrose 
with  the  assistance  of  Max  Ernst  himself,  and 
consists  of  135  paintings,  35  collages  and  draw- 
ings and  17  sculptures.  The  artist  has  lent  10 
paintings  and  8  sculptures. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  that  the  I.C.A.  has  done.  It  not 
only  honours  a  great  painter  in  his  lifetime  (Ernst 
is  yet  only  70),  but  does  so  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive way  than  ever  has  been  done  before.  The 
works  are  drawn  from  the  whole  of  the  artist's 
working  life,  starting  at  the  age  of  18  and  ending 
at  1961. 

Surrealism  was  a  slightly  hectic  joke  (to  all 
but  its  creators)  in  the  twenties,  thirties  and 
forties.  Traumatic  states,  morbid  or  macabre 
imagination,  visual  vivisection,  together  with  a 
shaggy-dog  sense  of  humour  (albeit  egg-head 
dog),  were  not  considered  proper  ingredients 
for  serious  art. 

Art  that  Reveals 

The  fact  is  that  surrealism  is  one  of  the 
twentieth-century  art  'isms'  to  have  gone  on 
developing  and  expanding  to  this  day.  We  have 
young  contemporaries  who,  in  a  necessarily 


changing  idiom,  are  genuine  surrealist  pain 
It  is  a  means  of  realising  (not  rationalising,  1 
noted)  in  pictorial  form  the  human  conscious 
and  sub-consciousness.  It  docs  not  preach, 
does  it  evaluate,  but  it  does  reveal.  It  is 
much  in  sympathy  with  the  prevailing  attitt 
of  the  1960's. 

Many  of  those  leaving  the  Tate  Gallery 
seeing  this  exhibition  must  honestly  admit 
they  have  firstly  been  entertained.  Secondly  t 
may  have  felt  freer  in  spirit,  because  the  inhi 
ing  effect  of  what  they  think  of  in  themselvi 
abnormal   thoughts,  are  merely  the  atav: 
workings  of  that  profound,  and  so  far 
fathomed,  mechanism,  the  human  brain. 

Hence,  the  popularity  of  surrealism  anc 
Ernst  in  particular.  He  is  more  biting,  n 
searching  than  any  other  of  his  ilk,  posscssir 
ruthless  sanity  that  has  the  effect  of  an  ele 
shock.  He  is  also  a  wonderful  decorator,  esp 
ally  in  the  landscapes  of  the  1930's,  where 
colour  riots  triumphantly  across  the  wide  sen 
Perhaps  it  is  these  virtuoso  performances 
upset  critics,  who  require  more  predict 
manners  from  a  painter. 

This  they  will  never  get  from  Ernst- 
introvert  who  enjoys  parties. 


Arms  and  Armour 


OVER  the  past  sixty  years — and  this  year  is  is 
sixtieth  birthday — The  Connoisseur  has  const 
ently  published  everything  that  is  worth  p-U 
lishmg  concerned  with  the  international  sttl/ 
of  arms  and  armour.  It  has  been  recognised  ir 
its  work  in  this  direction.  Some  agreeac 
tributes  have  been  paid  to  it  as  a  result  of  p 
articles  and  notes  which  it  has  published. 

Mr.  Kenneth  K.  Wynn  of  London,  an  inp 
pendent  student  and  enthusiast  for  the  subji 
has  further  recognised  the  value  of  these  ci 
tributions.  At  his  own  expense  he  has  publislll 
a  44-page  booklet  which  gives  full  details  f 
every  contribution  to  the  study  of  arms  :1 
armour  which  has  appeared  in  this  magaz  1 
from  1 90 1  to  the  end  of  i960. 

The  items  concerned  are  arranged  in  chroi  I 
logical  order  and  in  page  number  order  wl 
more  than  one  item  appears  in  a  single  iss 
All  the  great  names  appear,  amongst  them, 
the  early  days:  G.  F.  Laking,  H.  St.  G.  Gray, 
ffoulkcs,  C.  R.  Beard  (first  in  1922),  F.  H.  Crip 
Day,  J.  G.  (now  Sir  James)  Mann  (first  in  192 
In  all,  more  than  340  Connoisseur  articles  a 
notes  are  recorded  in  Mr.  Wynn's  painstaki 
and  valuable  work,  from  whom  it  can  be  c 
tained  (8s.  post  free)  at:  14,  Cerne  Close,  Hay 
Middlesex. 


Thomas  Shotter  Boys 

MR.  Gustave  von  Groschwitz,  Senior  Curator 
Prints,  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum  (Cincinna 
6,  Ohio)  is  preparing  a  check-list  of  the  lith 
graphs  and  etchings  of  Thomas  Shotter  Bo\ 
He  would  like  to  hear  from  collectors  who  ha 
Boys  prints  (other  than  the  Paris  and  Lond< 
sets);  also,  books  illustrated  by  Boys,  as  well 
drawings  and  letters  by  him. 
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International 
Saleroom 


i.  William  Hogarth.  The  Beggar's  Opera,  signed  and  dated  1729,  24  x  29  in. 
,£30,000  (Sotheby's).  2.  Louis  XV  kingwood  table  a  ecrire,  attributed  to 
B.V.R.B.,  25^  in.  wide.  £7,350  (Christie's).  3.  Jan  Weenix.  The  Gardens 
of  a  Mansion,  122  x  87  in.  £2,100  (Christie's).  4.  One  of  a  set  of  six  chairs, 
from  the  celebrated  mid-eighteenth-century  suite  of  seat  and  other  furni- 
ture with  fine  petit  point  needlework  upholstery  known  as  the  Padworth 
suite.  £6,000  (Sotheby's). 
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5.  Paul  Gauguin.  Jeune  Tahitien,  wood  sculpture 
with  polychrome  decoration,  10  in.  (25.4  cm.)  high 
(1891  93).  .£11,500  (Sotheby's).  6.  Louis  XV 
bronze  and  ormolu  'elephant'  mantel  clock,  the 
striking  movement  by  J.  Baptiste  a  Paris,  No.  2408. 
£1,680  (Christie's).  7.  One  of  a  pair  of  Elizabeth  I 
silver-gilt  tankards,  8^  in.  high,  maker's  mark  I.B. 
a  pierced  mullet  below,  1602.  £9.200  (Sotheby's). 
8.  A  rare  Bottger  figure,  from  the  Italian  Comedy, 
decorated  at  Augsburg,  6f  in.  high.  £2,100 
(Christie's). 
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Forthcoming 
Sales 


SELLING  AT  GALERIE 
FISCHER,  LUCERNE:  (Left). 
Portrait  of  a  Girl,  by  A.  Mor. 
(Below).  Les  Bords  de  la  Touques, 
by  E.  Boudin  (1890)  (Selling 
November  21-27). 


ELLING  AT  SOTHEBY'S:  (Right,  above).  Chinese 
ranslucent  jade  bowl,  9$  in.,  Ch'ien  Lung  mark 
November  6). 


ELI1NG  AT  CHRISTIE'S:  (Left,  below).  The 
utherland  wine  cistern,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1719, 
8  in.  wide  (November  29).  (Centre,  below).  Portrait 
f  a  Young  Woman,  by  Frans  Hals,  22  «  21  in.  (Novem- 
er  24).  (Right,  below).  An  important  French  chasse  of 
;hampleve  enamel  on  copper-gilt.  Limoges,  thir- 
ienth-century,  8|  in.  wide.  From  the  collection 
irmed  by  Paul  R.  G.  Horst  (November  28). 


AMERICAN  SECTION 


The  Master  of 

the  Corsini  'Adulteress 


John  Maxon 

(Director  of  Fine  Arts,  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago) 


IN  spite  of  the  intermittent  study  given  to  Tintoretto  within  the 
last  sixty  years,  basically  perplexing  problems  remain.  Part  of 
these  arc  caused  by  the  fact  that  his  oeuvre  is  burdened  with  false 
attributions  of  a  sort  of  which  even  a  minor  Florentine  is  now 
shorn.  Indeed,  only  El  Greco  is  more  burdened  with  false  and 
irrelevant  material  (in  Tintoretto's  case,  of  course,  even  from  his 
earlier  years1  the  participation  of  his  shop  assistants  is  visible).  It  is 
imperative  to  remove  from  Tintoretto's  name  accretions  which 
patently  are  not  products  of  his  artistic  personality.  The  problem 
is  made  harder  by  the  use  of  paid  assistants  in  large  cinquecento 
Venetian  picture-factories,  of  whom  some  always  remained 
anonymous  helpers.2  Nonetheless,  it  is  possible  to  isolate  groups 
of  closely  related  works  by  various  hands  within  the  shop.  The 
oc  casion  of  this  brief  note  is  to  separate  a  major  personality  with- 
in Tintoretto's  orbit  whom  I  propose  to  call  the  Master  of  the 
Corsini  Adulteress  after  the  most  celebrated  work  by  his  hand. 

The  work  (sometime  in  the  Corsini  Gallery,  Rome)3  portrays 
the  Adulteress  before  Christ  (No.  i),  and  presents  a  colonnaded 
interior  within  which,  seated  in  profile,  is  Jesus  who  faces  a  teeter- 
ing Adulteress;  various  other  people  appear  to  move  away  from 
the  two  principal  characters.  All  of  the  figures  are  eight-and-one- 
half  heads  tall  and  are  constructed  of  tiny  curling  strokes.  In  spite 
of  the  directed,  undulating  outlines  there  is  no  real  effect  of 
motion.  Another  treatment  of  the  same  subject  is  in  the  Rijks- 
museum,  Amsterdam,  (No.  2)  and  displays  similar  character- 
istics, rhe  view  of  the  city  in  the  distance  appears  as  a  kind  of 
painti  1  ickdrop  and  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  space  of  the 
picture.4  In  the  Uffizi  store-room  is  an  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jeru- 
salem (N  3)  constructed  in  a  fashion  similar  to  that  of  the  pre- 
sses and,  like  them,  it  is  isocephalic;  for  no  matter 
where  the  r  ?c  come,  the  heads,  in  a  distinct  Byzantine  recollec- 
tion, arc  on  1  line.  There  used  to  be  with  Sedelmeyer  in  Paris  an 
lira-  Homo  (No.  4)  derived  from  Titian's  1543  shop  picture,  now 
ill  Vienna.  This  picture  also  has  attenuated  figure  types,  curling 
brushstrokes,  and  an  insistent  isoccphalism;  in  the  reversal  of 
I  man's  arrangement  the  artist  has  introduced  some  meaningless 
divergences  of  the  orthogonals  of  the  perspective.  A  Balkis  and 
Solomon,  in  Greenville,  S.C.,  (No.  5)  repeats  the  structural  motive 
of  the  Amsterdam  picture,  as  does  also  another  version  of  the  sub- 


ject once  on  the  London  market.5  These  pictures  display  the 
following  common  points:  (1)  attenuated  physical  types;  (2) 
isocephalism  no  matter  where  the  figures  are  located  in  space ;  (3) 
a  linear  and  spotted  treatment  with  a  trick  of  seeing  the  head  as  an 
ovoid  form  upon  which  the  features  are  sketched  in  scrawling  1 
patches;  (4)  no  real  articulation  of  anatomical  structure  (in  spite  of 
superficial  anatomic  detailing);  (5)  picturesque  and  fantastic 
architecture  used  as  a  means  in  itself;  (6)  deep  space  rendered  as  a] 
group  of  parallel  planar  projections. 

The  homogeneity  of  the  foregoing  group  of  pictures  does  not  j 
preclude  a  development  within  the  stylistic  characteristics.  There  J 
are  pictures  to  be  attributed  to  the  Corsini  Master  which  do  notj 
necessarily  embody  all  of  these  features,  and  deviations  may  be' 
admitted  which  show  a  development  of  the  personality  of  the 
artist.  A  major  cycle  to  be  given  to  the  Corsini  Master  is  the  set  of 
six  Old  Testament  subjects  in  the  Prado  (e.g.  No.  6). 6  This  cycle 
is  an  elegant  achievement  of  some  maturity,  but  scrutiny  reveals 
characteristic  touches  of  the  Corsini  painter.  The  royal  person- 
ages of  the  Prado  cycle  suggest  details  of  the  Corsini  and  Amster- 
dam versions  of  the  Adulteress  and  both  versions  of  the  Balkis 
and  Solomon.  This  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  curlicue  heads, 
the  rippling  patterns,  the  architecture,  and  the  elaborate  decora- 
tion. It  must  be  admitted  that  the  designs  of  the  Prado  cycle 
represent  a  level  of  operation  in  advance  of  the  others,  but  the 
technique  and  the  colour  schemes  of  orange,  green,  yellow,  and 
blue  with  grey,  grey-green,  black  and  carmine  accents  are  com- 
pletely familiar. 

The  Susannah7  from  the  Nemes  Collection  is  handled  in  a 
fashion  like  that  of  the  Prado  cycle.  So,  too,  is  the  Daniel  in  Judg- 
ment* (No.  7)  which  has  the  same  colour  scheme  and  handling  of 
paint,  and  in  this  picture  the  angular  and  writhing  shapes  of  the 
Madrid  cycle  are  combined  with  isocephalic  insistence  of  the 
others  of  the  group.  The  colour  scheme  is  appealing,  and  the 
fresh  condition  of  the  latter  picture  makes  it  doubly  so.  The 
passages  of  orange-scarlet,  carmine,  gold,  blue  and  green,  green- 
grey,  grey,  and  deep  dark  touches  are  of  the  greatest  kveliness. 
As  with  other  pictures  of  the  group,  one  is  reminded  in  the  use 
and  placement  of  colour  both  of  mosaics  and  also,  hauntingly,  of 
late  Byzantine  icon  paintings. 
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.  The  Adulteress  before  Christ.  The  most  notable  of  a  group  of  paintings  formerly  ascribed  to  Tintoretto  and  here  attributed  to  a  member  of  his 
tudio,  the  Master  of  the  Corsini  Adulteress.  The  painting,  once  in  the  Palazzo  Corsini,  is  now  in  the  Galleria  Nazionale,  Palazzo  Barberini,  Rome. 


A  further  group  to  be  connected  with  the  Corsini  Master  (and 
I  attributed  to  him  at  least  tentatively  for  the  moment)  is  the  set  of 
J;(355ont'  pictures  in  Vienna.9  These  have  been  given  both  to  Tin- 
toretto and  to  Schiavone,  and  each  is  equally  unsatisfactory  as  the 
jiuthor.  From  what  one  knows  of  Schiavone,10  the  most  plaus- 
ible reason  to  give  him  the  Vienna  cycle  is  that  he  did  paint 
|:urniture.  On  the  other  hand,  Jacopo  Tintoretto's  development 
jgoes  from  the  certain  heroic  forms  of  the  S.  Marcuola  Institution 
iij  the  Eucharist  of  1547,11  through  the  Miracle  of  the  Slave  of  1548 
Ind  the  S.  Roch  among  the  Plague-stricken  of  154912  on  to  the  Salt- 
<  Magistracy  pictures  of  155 1, 13  gradually  to  admit  and  cultivate 
-Mannerist  slenderness  in  the  1550's  and  even,  constructionwise, 
:o  anticipate  the  Baroque.14  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  this 
i  group,  which  I  have  attributed  to  the  Master  of  the  Corsini 
!  Adulteress,  comes  from  Jacopo's  mature  years. 


It  is  equally  implausible  to  suggest  that  the  mincing  attenua- 
tions of  the  Corsini  Adulteress  or  the  frantic  yet  static  posturings 
of  either  the  Prado  cycle  or  the  Providence  Daniel  in  Judgment 
could  possibly  have  preceded  the  monumental  and  realized 
nobility  of  the  S.  Marcuola  Eucharist.  Also,  there  arc  other  reasons 
which  preclude  an  attribution  of  the  pictures  of  this  group  to 
Jacopo's  youth.  The  Corsini  painter  may  have  been  responsible 
for  the  Esther  and  Ahasuerus  in  Sarasota  (No.  8).  At  any  rate  the 
picture  in  Florida  is  related  to  his  work,  and  it  is  dated  (if,  alas, 
not  signed)  precisely  at  1574.  This  picture  demonstrates  among 
other  things  a  resurgence  of  the  formal  structure  and  schemes  of 
Bonifazio  Veronese  and  Paris  Bordone15  in  the  decade  of  the 
1570's,  as  well  as  a  diffusion  of  Paolo  Veronese's  style.  Another 
reason  to  put  the  group  within  this  decade  is  the  identification  of 
the  portrait  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  discussed  below,  as  Nicolo  da 
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Ponte  (No.  9),'*  and  the  portrait  belongs  to  the  decade  of  the 
1580's.  Yet  another  reason  to  put  the  group  after  1565  is  the  date 
of  the  Brussels  sketch17  of  the  Transportation  of  S.  Mark's  Body 
which  relates  to  the  great  canvas  in  the  Accademia  and  is  to  be 
dated  1561  to  1566.  The  Brussels  canvas  is  emphatically  not  Tin- 
toretto's preliminary  idea  for  the  picture  in  Venice,  but  is  per- 
haps, rather,  a  derivation  by  the  Corsini  Master  after  the  picture, 
or  even  a  later  copy  after  such  a  picture.  Not  only  does  it  show 
the  now-familar  types  but  also  a  spatial  scheme  which  consists  of  a 
foreground  with  a  flattened  vista  beyond — flattened  because  of 
its  inconsistently  achieved  aerial  and  orthogonal  perspective. 
Further,  the  colour-scheme  is  typical  of  the  Corsini  painter  and 
only  indirectly  related  to  the  great  canvas  by  Tintoretto. 

Still  another  work  to  be  given  to  the  Corsini  Painter  is  the 
Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  in  the  Boymans-van  Beuningen  Museum, 
Rotterdam.1'  Its  figures  arc  similar  to  others  of  the  group,  and  so 
arc  the  types:  the  virgin  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  canvas  in 
Rotterdam  recalls  the  invalid  in  the  Amsterdam  Adulteress  her- 
self; and  the  whole  composition  is  familiarly  isocephalic.  The 
arcaded  forms  of  the  virgins  arc  closely  related  to  the  Corsini 
canvas  and  arc  both  derived  from  Jacopo's  canvas  in  Milan,  the 
Theft  c/  S.  Mark's  Body.1"  The  witty  complications  for  the  Wise 
and  Foolish  Virgins  arc  simple  extensions  of  the  spatial  amusements 
of  tin  1  'her  canvases  of  the  Corsini  Painter. 

So  far,  this  discussion  of  an  unknown  personality  in  Tin- 
toretto s  shop  has  dealt  with  subject  pictures  showing  a  number 
of  figure:  on  a  small  scale.  At  least  one  portrait,  mentioned  above, 
n  -rributcd  to  the  painter  and  attached  to  the  group:  this 

is  the  Doge  Nkolb  da  Ponte*"  (No.  9).  This  canvas  shows  the 
golden  ochre  with  carmine  accents  set  against  grey,  such  as  may 
a  111  the  Prado  cycle  and  the  Providence  canvas.  The 
realistic  details  of  the  ermine  tails  accentuate  visual  reality  in  the 
portrait  at  a  life-sized  scale,  whereas  in  the  Prado  cycle  they  are  a 
mere  decorative  fringe.  The  portrait  also  accentuates  anatomical 
features  (by  the  use  of  lines),  albeit  the  differing  scale  of  the  por- 
trait and  of  the  mythologies  makes  exact  parallels  less  obvious  (it 


may  be  suggested  here  that  the  Doge  Girolamo  Pritili  in  the  Detroit, 
Institute  of  Arts21  represents  the  Corsini  Painter  at  a  moment  when,1 
he  submerged  his  personality  into  the  Tintorettoism  of  the  shop),  j 
It  is  with  trepidation  that  I  note  certain  parallels  between  the. 
paintings  of  the  Corsini  group  and  certain  pictures  from  the: 
earliest  phases  of  El  Greco.  The  gesticulating  figures  with  crowns) 
in  the  Old  Testament  Vision  (No.  10)  in  Vienna  parallels  closely 
one  of  the  shepherds  in  Greco's  Modena  Adoration  (No.  1  r),  and] 
its  face  is  close  to  that  of  the  Virgin  in  Modena.  Facial  anci 
drapery  rendering  in  the  Vienna  Judgment  is  closely  mirrored  byl 
the  Angels  of  the  Modena  Baptism.  The  vegetation  of  the  Modcnr 
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Charge  of  God  is  exactly  paralleled  in  the  Vienna  pictures.  A 
suggestive  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  seated  woman 
with  a  crown  in  the  Vienna  Old  Testament  Vision  and  its  reversed 
counterpart  in  the  Minneapolis  Cleansing  at  the  Temple.  The 
colour  scheme  of  the  Modena  triptych  is  closely  paralleled  in  the 
work  of  the  Corsini  Master  (it  is  incidentally  interesting  that  the 
Brussels  sketch  mentioned  above  has  been  given  occasionally  to 
El  Greco).  However,  in  spite  of  suggestive  similarities  I  do  not 
propose  that  the  works  attributed  here  to  the  Corsini  Master 
represent  an  unrecognized  phase  of  El  Greco's  art.  The  point  is 
that,  though  there  are  strong  parallels  and  close  similarities,  there 


are  not  only  morphological  differences  but  also  ones  of  person- 
ality. It  is  just  as  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  unknown  man  who 
was  the  Corsini  Painter  could  have  evolved  into  El  Greco  as  it  is 
to  think  he  could  have  become  the  mature  Tintoretto.  The  point 
about  the  Corsini  Painter  is  that  while  he  is  a  distinct  artistic 
personality  he  may  not  have  been  distinct  enough  to  become  a 
known,  independent  figure.  Certain  of  his  works  have  long  been 
known  as  Tintoretto's  e.g.  the  Palm  Sunday  Procession  is  men- 
tioned by  Ridolfi  (No.  3). 22  Here  one  must  face  the  Renaissance 
fact  that  the  first  name  took  precedence  over  that  of  the  actual 
executant.  A  homely  parallel  in  the  world  of  the  automobile  is 
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9.  Portrait  of  Doge  Nicolo  da  Ponte  here  attributed  to  the  Master  of 
the  Corsini  Adulteress,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

10.  Detail  from  An  Old  Testament  Vision,  here  ascribed  to  the  Master  of 
the  Corsini  Adulteress.  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna. 

11.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  by  El  Greco,  detail  from  the  trip- 
tych in  the  Galleria  Estense,  Modena. 


salutary:  A  body  by  Hooper  does  not  mean  that  Mr.  Hooper 
himself  actually  built  or  even  designed  the  coachwork ;  indeed, 
he  may  have  been  long  dead.  Yet  his  business  continues,  just  as 
Tintoretto's  and  Veronese's  business  firms  carried  on  long  after 
their  deaths. 

Before  one  may  ask  who  the  Master  of  the  Corsini  Adulteress 
was,  what  he  was  must  be  recapitulated.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
distinct  personality  at  work  anonymously  within  the  shop  of 
Jacopo  Tintoretto  over  a  period  of  some  years;  he  was  essentially 
a  late  Mannerist  in  his  style,  and  at  some  points  his  work  bears 
surprising  resemblances  to  that  of  the  young  El  Greco ;  he  had  a 
certain  narrative  flair,  and  as  a  portraitist — if  one  may  judge  by 
the  Nicolo  da  Ponte — he  had  a  feeling  for  surface  details;  he  had 
a  distinct  taste  in  colour,  and  his  use  of  it  suggests  a  familiarity 
both  with  the  Veneto-Byzantine  mosaic  tradition  and  with 
Greek  icon  painting,  which  later  may  have  been  a  source  for  his 
methods  of  composition.  The  question  then  is,  who  was  he;  Was 
he  Marco,  who  seems  to  have  been  something  of  a  problem  to 
his  father?23  If  Tintoretto  was  cynically  content  to  tolerate  a  good 
bit  of  sloppy  work  for  out-of-town  consumption,  he  seems  to 


have  regretted  a  too  striking  personality  as  such,  if  the  references 
to  Marco  mean  anything.  The  one  child  of  Tintoretto  whose 
work  is  now  recognizable  and  surely  so  is  Domcnico,  the  princi- 
pal heir  (on  the  face  of  it,  one  may  reasonably  doubt  that  the  un- 
known personality  isjacopo's  daughter,  Marietta). 

At  the  moment,  one  can  only  speculate  about  the  name  of  the 
painter  of  the  Corsini  Adulteress.  There  arc  some  hints.  Aliense 
and  Leonardo  Corona  both  were  members  of  the  firm  for  some 
period  before  each  emerged  as  independent  painters,  and  both 
apparently  worked  on  the  Triumph  of  Nicolo  da  Ponte,  as  Mary 
Pittaluga  has  brilliantly  deduced  from  their  spirited  defence  of  the 
work  at  its  unveiling,  about  15 86. 21  Their  partner  in  defence  was 
the  apparently  unknown  Francesco  Crivclli,  and  it  might  be 
possible  that  he  was  not  only  employed  on  the  ceiling  to  honour 
da  Ponte,  but  also  painted  his  portrait  and  was,  then,  Corsini 
Master.  However,  the  state  of  the  ceiling  picture  in  Venice  is 
such  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  trace  the  work  of  various 
hands.  It  is  known  that  Corona  was  a  paid  copyist,  but  what  one 
does  know  of  his  work  hardly  suggests  he  was  the  Corsini  Master. 

The  case  of  Aliense  is  different  and  suggestive.  He  was  a  Greek 
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12.  Arsinoe,  here  attributed  to  Antonio  Vassilacchi  called  Aliense.  Gematdegaterie,  Dresden. 

13.  The  Life  of  the  Virgin.  By  Aliense.  S.  Zaccaria,  Venice.  Photograph  by  courtesy  of  Dr.  Michelangelo 
Muraro. 

14.  Drawing  for  an  altarpiece,  by  Aliense,  signed  and  dated  1583.  Musee  du  Louvre. 


whose  first  Venetian  experience  was  with  Paolo  Veronese,  whose 
work  he  copied.  This  statement  is  on  the  authority  of  Ridolfi,  his 
devoted  pupil,  and  who  relates  that  the  break  with  Veronese  was 
caused  by  Aliensc's  hurt  Greek  pride  at  a  slighting  remark  by 
Veronese  about  some  of  Alienee's  copies  after  Veronese.25  At  this 
point  Ridolfi  tells  us  that  Aliense  sold  his  Veronese  copies  and 
switched  to  the  manner  of  Tintoretto  whose  firm  he  joined  as  a 
|->aid  assistant.  While  such,  any  work  he  might  have  executed 
would  c] nitc  properly  have  been  sold  as  a  production  of  his  em- 
ployer. The  cj notations  and  borrowings  in  the  Providence 
Judgment  <>/  Daniel  arc  suggestive:  not  only  has  the  painter  quoted 
the  S.  Joseph  oj  Arimathea  from  Titian's  Prado  Entombment  (in 
reverse,  perhaps  after  a  print),  but  a  female  in  the  right-hand  rear 
is  derive  I  from  such  a  type  by  Veronese  as  the  St.  Justina  in  the 
altarpiei  in  the  church  of  S.  Giustina  in  Padua.26  The  colouring 
in  the  Pr  vidence  picture  (and  the  others  by  the  Corsini  painter) 
i  Veronese's  example  as  do  the  architectural  disposition  and 
use's  (ireek  background  could  explain  the  Byzan- 
tine reminiscences  of  the  Corsini  pictures,  were  he  their  painter. 
In  spite  of  the  current  and  lamentable  fad  of  considering  all 
Veneto  Byzantine  daubs  as  juvenilia  of  El  Greco's,  there  was  a 
considerable  body  of  icon  paintings  in  Venice  by  other  and 
anonymous  painters,  and  Aliense  may  have  emerged  from  this 
group  to  seek  an  advanced  mode  with  Veronese.  He  most  cer- 
tainly must  have  been  the  painter  of  the  Dresden  Arsinoe  (No.  12) 
while  a  member  of  Tintoretto's  workshop,  for  the  Knight  in  the 


Dresden  picture  is  almost  precisely  the  Knight  kneeling  in  the 
signed  Paris  drawing  of  1583  (No.  14),  and  the  style  of  the 
Dresden  canvas  shows  the  curiously  flat  and  ornamented  style 
which  his  cycle  in  the  Franciscan  Church  of  Perugia  shows.  The 
same  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  Seated  Muse  in  Amsterdam2' 
also  erroneously  called  Tintoretto's.  It  is  easier  to  accept  such  a 
drastic  change  from  the  style  of  the  Corsini  Painter  to  that  of  the 
Dresden  Arsinoe  of  the  Perugia  cycle,  or  of  the  Life  of  the  Virgin  in 
S.  Zaccaria  (No.  13),  in  the  case  of  such  a  man  as  Aliense  who  is 
recorded  as  an  eclectic,  than  it  is  to  see  such  a  process  in  Tin- 
toretto. On  the  other  hand  Ridolfi,  who  knew  Aliense  well  and 
began  his  writing  career  as  a  biographer  of  Tintoretto,  is  silent 
on  these  matters,  even  though  he  does  mention  the  episode  of  the 
da  Ponte  ceiling.  One  cannot  be  sure.  It  is  enough  to  note  that 
there  are  parallels  in  Aliensc's  drawings  for  some  of  the  curious 
forms  of  the  Corsini  Master's  paintings. 

In  the  light  of  what  is  known  one  cannot  postulate  that 
Aliense  was  surely  the  Corsini  Master;  but  it  is  possible,  and  I  feel 
probable,  that  he  may  have  been.  One  safely  supposes  that  the 
group  of  paintings  formerly  given  to  Tintoretto  and  discussed  111 
this  note  are  by  someone  else  with  a  distinct  personality,  even  if 
the  pictures  emerged  as  productions  of  Tintoretto's  shop.  The 
evidence  suggests  that  the  Corsini  Master  may  quite  possibly 
have  been  Aliense  in  otherwise  unrecognized  moments  at  work 
as  a  journeyman  in  Tintoretto's  shop.  Further  than  this  specula- 
tion one  cannot  now  go. 
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NOTES 


1  E.g.,  as  in  The  Death  of  S.  Christopher,  in  S.  M.  dell'Orto,  Venice,  c.  1551.  cf.  H. 
Tietze,  Tintoretto,  London,  1948,  fig.  96. 

2  The  curious  fact  about  Tintoretto's  art  is  that  only  in  those  works  executed  for 
Venice  (which  he  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  to  look  at  later) — and  not 
always  then — did  Jacopo  take  meticulous  pains  and  execute  the  larger  share  him- 
self. Indeed,  it  is  axiomatic  that  a  signed  work  by  him  painted  for  use  outside 
Venice  is  almost  certainly  executed  by  members  of  the  shop.  His  method  seems  to 
have  been  to  use  extensively  small  models  for  his  compositions  from  which  he 
presumably  sketched  in  the  rough  outlines  of  the  compositions  of  which  the  finish- 
ing was  left  for  assistants  to  do  from  the  large  stock  of  drawings  available  in  the 
shop:  on  completion  he  might  (or  might  not)  add  touches  of  his  own.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure is  the  only  reasonable  explanation  about  two  curious  facts:  the  uneven 
quality  of  Tintoretto's  work  and  the  almost  total  lack  of  preliminary  sketches  of 
which  there  are  only  three  sure  ones:  the  Paradise  in  the  Louvre,  the  Clorinda 
Wounded  in  Providence,  and  the  Venus  and  Vulcan  in  Berlin ;  of  these,  the  Paradise 
was  not  executed  according  to  the  sketch,  no  large  version  exists  of  the  Provi- 
dence picture,  and  Jacopo  certainly  did  not  execute  the  Munich  oil  done  after  the 
Berlin  drawing;  the  other  plausible — albeit  by  no  means  certain — sketch  by 
Jacopo  is  that  of  a  Battle  in  Naples. 

3  Now  in  Palazzo  Barberini. 

4  The  scheme  is  much  that  of  traditional  theatre  scenery  with  parallel  painted  drop 
curtains. 

5  Cf.  E.  von  der  Bercken  and  A.  L.  Mayer,  Tintoretto,  Munich,  1923,  II,  pi.  17. 

6  The  subjects  are  Susannah,  Esther  and  Ahasuerus,  Judith  and  Holqfemes,  Balkis  and 
Solomon,  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  Wife,  and  The  Finding  of  Moses.  Cf.  Tietze,  op.  cit., 
101-106. 

7  Cf.  Bercken,  op.  cit.,  p.  165. 

8  Oil  on  canvas.  Sold  at  Sotheby's,  May,  1957,  where  it  was  wrongly  attributed  to 
Schiavone  and  identified  as  The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  (sic). 

9  Cf.  Tietze,  op.  cit.,  figs.  32-39. 

10  Lili  Frohlich-Bum's  studies  are  still  fundamental,  even  if  one  disagrees  over 
details. 

11  Cf.  Tietze,  op.  cit.,  fig.  20.  The  subject,  incidentally,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
Last  Supper. 

12  Cf.  Tietze,  op.  cit.  fig.  135. 

13  Cf.  Tietze,  op.  cit.,  figs.  47  and  49. 

14  As  is  the  Salt-Magistracy  5/.  George  and  the  Princess. 

15  As  in  Boni&zio'sjenu  in  the  Temple. 

16  The  identification  is  based  on  the  portrait  of  da  Ponte  in  Palizzi's  Fasti  Ducales, 
Venice,  1696,  231. 

17  Cf.  Bercken,  op.  fit.,  p.  95. 

18  Cf.  R.  Pallucchini,  La  Giovinezza  del  Tintoretto,  Milan,  1950,  No.  173. 

19  Cf.  Tietze,  op.  cit.,  fig.  1 1 2. 

20  The  author  in  Register  of  the  Museum  of  Art  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  No.  8, 
June  1957,  pp.  12  ff. 

21  Acc.  30.3000. 

22  C.  Ridolfi,  Le  Maraviglie  dell' Arte,  II  ed.  D.  v.  Hadeln,  Berlin,  1924,  54. 

23  Venturi,  Storia,  9,  IV,  interprets  thusjacopo's  reference  to  Marco  in  his  will. 

24  In  her  Tintoretto,  Bologna,  1925,  231. 

25  Cf  Ridolfi,  op.  cit.,  pp.  207  ff. 

26  Cf.  G.  Fiocco,  Paolo  Veronese,  Bologna,  1928,  pi.  LXX. 

27  Cf.  Tietze,  op.  cit.,  fig.  64. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 

Helen  Comstock 


Tondo  By  Lorenzo  Di  Credi 

THE  most  important  painting  to  be  added 
to  the  collections  of  Princeton  University's 
art  museum  in  recent  years  is  the  tondo, 
Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels,  by  the  Florentine 
master,  Lorenzo  di  Credi  (1459-1537)  here 
illustrated.  It  is  also  among  his  more  important 
works  and  quite  different  in  manner  from  many 
of  them,  having  a  virility  of  line  and  strong 
colour  which  contrast  with  his  usual  softness  and 
bland  tonality.  There  is  much  in  this  painting  to 
recall  his  master,  Verrocchio,  and  his  fellow- 
student,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  with  both  of  whom 
he  was  at  times  closely  associated.  The  three 
worked  on  an  altarpiece  of  which  the  panel 
by  Lorenzo  is  now  in  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum.  Verrocchio  was  especially  fond  of 
Lorenzo  and  evidently  had  great  trust  in  him, 
since  when  he  went  to  Venice  to  work  on  his 
great  equestrian  statue,  'he  left  to  Lorenzo  the 
administration  of  his  affairs  and  all  his  designs, 
reliefs,  statues  and  materials  of  art',  according  to 
Vasari. 


Lorenzo  was  a  painter  to  whom  finish  and 
perfection  meant  much.  He  ground  his  colours 
very  fine,  continues  the  Italian  art  historian,  and 
his  palette  contained  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
tints  at  one  time.  A  brush  was  reserved  for  each 
in  order  to  preserve  their  absolute  purity.  No 
dust  was  tolerated  in  the  studio  of  this  painter, 
but  of  such  extremes  Vasari  was  inclined  to  be 
contemptuous.  Whether  this  was  gossip  or 
fact,  the  fmish  in  Lorenzo's  work  indicates  his 
extreme  refinement  and  sensitivity.  A  sculptural 
quality  is  present  in  his  figures  which  might  be 
expected  in  the  pupil  of  the  painter-sculptor, 
Verrocchio.  But  it  may  be  recalled  that  Lorenzo 
was  already  proficient  in  another  craft — that  of 
the  goldsmith — before  he  turned  to  painting.  In 
fifteenth-century  Florence,  where  the  craft  of 
the  goldsmith  was  known  to  many  who 
practised  other  crafts  as  well,  the  worker  in  gold 
was  virtually  a  sculptor  in  little.  In  his  earlier 
paintings,  of  which  the  tondo  is  probably  an 
example,  the  definiteness  of  the  forms,  the  spatial 
relationships  indicate  a  pronounced  feeling  for 
mass  and  volume. 


Lorenzo  did  not  execute  a  large  number  oi 
paintings.  He  worked  deliberately,  and  further, 
he  was  well-to-do.  He  is  not  widely  represented 
in  America,  but  there  is  a  self-portrait  in  the1 
Kress  Collection  at  the  National  Gallery  of  An 
in  Washington. 

Models  By  Vittoria 

TWO  stucco  models  for  marble  figures  now  in 
San  Zaccaria,  Venice,  have  entered  the  Spring- 
field Museum  of  Fine  Arts:  the  St.  John  tin 
Baptist  illustrated  on  the  next  page  and  St. 
Zacharias.  They  stand  on  garlanded  pedestals 
and  are  a  little  over  thirty  inches  in  height.  The 
stucco  is  covered  with  a  warm-tinted,  cream- 
coloured  glaze.  Zacharias,  with  flowing  beard, 
has  his  mantle  over  his  head.  Both  are  in  the 
same  position,  the  left  leg  advanced,  the  left  arm 
at  the  side  and  the  hand  grasping  the  draperies, 
while  the  right  arm  is  bent  at  a  sharp  angle  across 
the  chest.  Both  are  glancing  downward,  the  head 
inclined  a  little  to  the  left.  It  is  as  though,  by 
repeating  the  same  position,  the  artist  had  in 
mind  to  emphasize  the  contrast  of  youth  and 
age,  or  perhaps  some  symbolical  concept  of  the 
active  and  contemplative  life:  the  young  John 
in  his  garment  of  camel's  hair,  a  wanderer  in  the 
desert,  and  the  Prophet  Zacharias  absorbed  in 
vision  of  the  future. 

Vittoria,  as  a  pupil  of  Jacopo  Sansovino,  when 
the  latter  had  given  up  Florence  and  Rome  for 
permanent  residence  in  Venice,  found  fruitful 
employment  in  creating  figures  for  the  orna- 
ment of  the  buildings  designed  by  Jacopo,  who; 
became  more  architect  than  sculptor  in  his 
Venetian  period.  The  age  of  Michelangelo 
was  ending,  that  of  Bernini  not  far  distant. 
Vittoria  was  closer  to  the  Tuscan  than  to  the 
Neapolitan,  but  he  shows  a  tendency  towards 
Bernini's  whirlwind  movement.  This  is  evident 
here  in  the  twisting  of  the  figure  but  not  in  the 
extreme  form  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Vittoria's  long  life  and  unceasing  activity, 
resulted  in  an  extensive  oeuvre.  He  is  well  rcpre-_ 
sented  in  many  museum  collections,  as  well  as  in 
the  city  to  which  he  contributed  so  many 
sculptural  works,  including  his  own  tomb  in  the 
very  church  where  the  marbles  executed  from 
our  stucco  figures  now  stand. 

Italian  Prints 

WHEN  the  Italian  drawings  lent  by  the  Italian 
Government  were  on  exhibition  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  last  spring,  the  Print  Depart- 
ment arranged  as  a  corollary  to  it  a  small  but 
choice  exhibition  of  Italian  prints  covering  the 
same  period:  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  drawing  was  seen  as  the 
intimate  revelation  of  the  master  working  out  a 
plan  for  himself,  the  print  as  the  repetition  for 
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the  public  of  something  finished,  to  be  circu- 
lated abroad  in  numerous  impressions.  Because 
'Only  a  limited  space  could  be  given  to  the 
prints,  the  selection  had  to  be  limited  and  only 
'an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  museum's 
collection  could  be  shown,  but  the  drastic 
reduction  in  number  produced  a  show  of  ex- 
ceptional quality — sixty  prints  and  twenty-five 
illus'rated  books. 

Earliest  were  woodcuts  of  about  1450  and  en- 
gravings by,  and  after,  Mantegna,  who  was 
seemingly  the  first  great  painter  to  have  his 
works  copied  by  the  engraver.  Certainly  he  was 
the  first  who  was  himself  a  giant  among  painters 
and  engravers  as  well;  although  possibly  few 
more  than  half  a  dozen  of  the  subjects  attributed 
to  him  were  actually  from  his  hand.  More 
representative  of  the  engravings  associated  with 
his  name  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  illustrated, 
by  some  anonymous  follower  who  used  Man- 
■  tegna's  technique,  which  was  based  on  his  style 
of  drawing,  with  firm  outlines  and  modelling 
indicated  by  open,  parallel  lines  and  cross- 
hatching.  The  Madonna  further  preserves  the 
impression  of  a  drawing  by  the  unfinished 
figures  of  the  foreground,  a  deliberate  means  of 
giving  emphasis  to  the  main  figures.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  central  portion  of  Mantegna's  triptych 
in  the  Utfizi,  which  was  painted  about  1463- 
1464,  while  the  engraving  is  probably  to  be 
dated  about  a  decade  later.  Mantegna's  drawings 


(Left).  St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  Alessandro  Vittoria,  in  glazed  stucco.  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Springfield.  (Above,  left).  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Engraving,  school  of  Mantegna,  fifteenth  century. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  (Above,  right).  Portrait  of  an  Elizabethan.  Miniature  on  vellum,  by 
Nicholas  Hilliard.  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 


were  in  great  demand  among  students  and  the 
North  Italian  master  was  answering  it  with 
engravings,  adding  greatly  to  his  influence 
throughout  Europe  in  this  way.  His  own  en- 
gravings show  a  more  subtle  touch,  and  have 
great  delicacy  in  the  cross-hatched  lines. 

From  the  1490's  there  were  Florentine  wood- 
cut books,  with  illustrations  showing  the  in- 
fluence of  Botticelli.  From  the  early  1500's  there- 
were  Marcantonio  Raimondi's  engravings  after 
Raphael,  done  in  the  period  1 5 10  to  1527,  in 
which  there  is  the  supreme  example  of  the  en- 
graver lending  himself  completely  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  another's  art.  The  reproduction  of 
paintings,  rather  than  the  creation  of  original 
works,  was  the  sphere  in  which  the  Italian  en- 
graver worked  uncomplainingly.  But  in  Mar- 
cantonio the  process  is  lifted  above  the  plane  of 
mere  reproduction. 

The  exhibition  included  some  of  the  splendid 
colour  woodcuts  of  the  sixteenth  century,  such 
as  the  Diogenes  after  Paimigianino  by  Ugo  da 
Carpi  (f.  1 460-1 525)  and  an  anonymous  wood- 
cut, A  Sabine,  after  Luca  Cambiaso,  in  which  a 
wash  of  ink  gives  volume  to  forms  indicated  in 
explosive  lines.  Etchings  by  baroque  masters 
with  a  group  of  subjects  by  the  Tiepoli  brought 
the  show  to  a  close. 

Miniature  By  Hilliard 

ALTHOUGH  the  name  of  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Northampton,  appears  on  an  old  plaque- 
attached  to  the  frame  of  the  Cleveland  Museum's 
new  miniature  by  Nicholas  Hilliard,  the  identity 
of  the  youthful  courtier  is  not  definitely  known. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  Castle  Howard,  and  was  exhibited  at 
Temple  Newsam  in  1947  on  the  occasion  of  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  this 
first  native  English  painter. 


On  the  brilliant  azure  background,  which  is 
that  of  Hilliard's  early  period,  there  is  an  in- 
scription in  gold  in  the  artist's  matchless  script, 
as  flowing  as  that  by  a  Persian  calligrapher:  Alio. 
Dtii.  1576,  Aetatis  sua  39.  The  subject  is  hand- 
some and  debonair,  dressed  in  a  white  pinked 
doublet  with  black  buttons  and  wearing  a  closed 
ruff.  His  tall-crowned  hat  is  bound  with  a 
flowered,  black  scarf  and  at  the  back  is  a  white 
ostrich  plume.  The  painting  of  the  lace  of  the 
ruff  and  of  the  plume  displays  that  remarkable 
rendering  of  minute  detail  with  fluid,  linear 
grace  of  drawing,  free  and  spontaneous,  in 
which  I  lilliard  excelled.  The  flesh  tones  preserve 
to  an  unusual  degree  the  freshness  of  the 
original  carnation  tints,  which  in  many  instances 
have  faded  and  give  the  impression  that  the 
artist  disdained  modelling.  This  was  not  so.  But 
he  disdained  dark,  murky  shadows.  His  remarks 
in  the  Treatise  on  the  arte  of  Limning  (c.  1600) 
makes  his  position  clear.  Small  pictures,  de- 
signed to  be  held  in  the  hand,  he  felt,  should  not 
show  shadows,  'for  beauty  and  good  favour  is 
like  clear  truth,  which  is  not  shamed  with  the 
light,  nor  need  to  be  obscured,  so  a  picture  a 
little  shadowed  may  be  borne  withal  for  the 
rounding  of  it,  but  so  greatly  smutted  or 
darkened  as  some  use  it  is  like  truth  ill  told'. 

Hilliard  said  frankly  that  he  had  based  his 
style  on  Holbein,  whose  'manner  of  limning  I 
have  ever  imitated  .  .  .'  but  he  studied  other 
masters,  particularly  Diirer  and  Lucas  Van 
Lcyden.  In  his  English  Portrait  Miniatures, 
Graham  Reynolds  calls  attention  to  the  possible 
influence  of  Antonio  Mor,  during  the  develop- 
ment of  his  mature  style  in  the  early  1570's. 
This  is  the  period  of  the  miniature  illustrated,  a 
period  when  he  had  already  become  painter  to 
the  court.  His  earliest  dated  miniature  of  C  leen 
Elizabeth  is  of  the  year  1572. 
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The  museum  already  has  outstanding  English 
miniatures  of  this  period.  There  arc  three  others 
by  Hilliard  in  the  Edward  Belden  Greene 
Collection  which  this  example  now  joins  as  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  A.  Dean  Perry,  daughter  of  the 
collector  who  presented  this  superb  group  of 
English  miniatures  to  the  museum  in  1951. 

North  Devon  Pottery  In  Early  America 

ALTHOUGH  the  pottery  of  Barnstaple  and 
Bideford  in  Devonshire  receives  only  scant 
attention  from  students  of  English  ceramics,  to 
whom  it  is  merely  a  coarse  earthenware  known 
chiefly  in  eighteenth-century  and  early  nine- 
teenth-century examples,  the  seventeenth- 
century  productions  from  the  potteries  along 
the  Taw  are  of  especial  interest  to  American 
students.  Excavations  of  historic  sites  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  beginning  in  1935,  have  yielded  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sgraffito,  earthenware 
utensils  and  bake  ovens  which  have  been  traced 
to  these  North  Devon  towns.  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  the  site  of  the  first  permanent  English 
settlement  in  the  New  World,  has  provided  the 
richest  amount  of  sherds.  Many  had  been  used 
.r.  .1  till  to  support  a  brick  drain  built  about  1689. 
From  these  have  been  reconstructed  platters, 
deep  pans,  jugs  and  mugs  with  a  butter-yellow 
surface  created  by  an  amber  glaze  over  a  white 
slip.  bl<  ised  floral  and  geometric  designs  are  a 
dark  amber  brown  where  the  red  clay  shows 
through  similar  fragments  have  been  recovered 
it  Barnstaple.  Production  of  the  sgraffito  seems 
to  have  languished  in  the  eighteenth  century 
due  to  tin  <  ompetition  of  the  more  sophisticated 
delftware.  I  ;uring  the  active  period  of  produc- 
tion North  Devon  sgraffito  was  apparently  the 
better  type  of  earthenware  which  graced  the 
court  '  upboards  and  dressers  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  home  in  Virginia,  and  probably  also  in 
Maryland  and  Massachusetts;  although  fewer 
examples  have  been  found  there. 

This  information  is  from  North  Devon  Pottery 
ami  its  Export  to  America  in  the  17th  Century  by 


C.  Malcolm  Watkins  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  recently  published  as  Bulletin  225  of 
the  United  States  National  Museum,  Washing- 
ton. It  describes  in  detail  the  excavations,  the 
identification  of  the  American  finds  with  the 
prototypes  in  Barnstaple,  historical  notes  on  the 
Devonshire  potteries,  and  gives  many  sample 
entries  from  the  Port  Books  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  London,  showing  the  extent  of 
the  trade. 

The  first  record  of  a  shipment  of  pottery  is  in 
1635,  to  New  England,  although  the  first 
record  of  trade  in  general  is  of  1620.  The  peak 
of  the  traffic  came  after  the  Restoration  and  de- 
clined in  the  early  1700's.  In  the  1680's  such 
quantities  as  '150  dozen  of  Earthenware',  '30 
cwt.  parcells  of  Earthenware',  or  '750  parcells  of 
Earthenware'  are  frequently  recorded  in  the 
cargo  of  ships  from  Barnstaple  and  Bideford 
sailing  for  Virginia,  Maryland  and  New  Eng- 
land. In  October,  1688,  the  Eagle  of  Bideford 
arrived  in  Boston  with  a  cargo  consisting 
entirely  of  9,000  parcels  of  earthenware. 

Bideford  was  the  home  of  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville,  one  of  the  early  explorers  of  Virginia.  The 
town  became  an  important  importer  of 
tobacco  from  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Some  of 
her  merchants  owned  property  in  Virginia, 
others  came  out  as  factors,  and  others  as  per- 
manent settlers. 

The  earthenware  traced  to  North  Devon 
found  in  archaeological  work  in  America  is  all 
of  the  same  red  clay,  a  clay  from  Fremington, 
extremely  fine,  pure  and  soft.  For  the  coarser 
wares,  the  utensils,  such  as  milk  pans,  and  for 
the  bake  ovens,  which  are  of  the  same  type 
which  were  long  a  specialty  in  Devonshire,  it 
was  necessary  to  add  coarser  material  in  the 
form  of  gravel. 

Only  one  example  of  North  Devon  seven- 
teenth-century sgraffito  has  come  down  above 
ground  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic:  a  harvest  jug 
dated  1698,  with  a  design  of  a  female  figure 
under  a  wreath  of  pomegranates.  This  has 


descended  in  a  family  of  Sussex  County,  Dela- 
ware, settled  in  the  second  half  of  the  seven-  !l 
teenth  century.  Devonshire  harvest  jugs  of 
similar  type,  but  generally  of  the  1700's,  are 
known  in  England.  An  example  with  almost 
identical  design,  dated  1703,  is  in  the  Glaisher " 
Collection. 

American  Banjo  Clock 

A  WELL  preserved  example  of  that  typical 
American  clock  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
the  'banjo',  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  collections 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  The  name 
is  a  modern  one,  derived  from  a  form  suggestive  I 
of  the  musical  instrument.  To  Simon  Willard  of 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  who  patented  the 
clock  in  1802,  it  was  simply  an  'improved  time- 
piece'. He  had  been  experimenting  before  1 800 
with  a  practical  design  for  an  eight-day  wall 
clock  with  brass  works  and  his  first  attempts 
were  box-like  and  rectangular.  Some  time  before 
1 800  he  perfected  a  graceful  form  with  tapering 
central  section.  With  embellishments  in  the 
form  of  painted  glass  panels,  gilding,  and  side 
brasses,  the  banjo  was  the  aristocrat  of  wall 
clocks,  an  attractive  addition  to  the  interior  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  with  lighter  furniture  of 
Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  design.  Other 
members  of  the  clock-making  family  of 
Willards,  brother  Aaron,  sons,  Simon,  junior 
and  Benjamin,  and  their  apprentices  and 
imitators,  were  making  banjo  clocks  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  The  best  period  lasted  until 
about  1830;  although  they  have  been  made, 
with  modifications  almost  continually  ever 
since. 

Good  examples  in  original  condition  are 
scarce,  and  the  desirability  of  the  type  has 
brought  into  view  many  examples  of  dubious 
quality  among  which  are  not  a  few  fakes.  The 
example  illustrated  is  in  exceptionally  good 
condition  and  has  the  advantage  of  bearing  the 
name  of  a  well-known  maker,  Lemuel  Curtis 
(1790-1857)  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  and 
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Banjo  clock,  the  dial  marked  Warranted  by  Curtis  &  Dunning, 
c.  1815.  The  New-York  Historical  Society. 


lrlington,  Vermont.  He  was  in  partnership 
ith  J.  L.  Dunning  when  this  was  made,  the 
rtnership  being  of  uncertain  date.  They  made 
ur  types  of  clocks,  the  most  important  being 
girandole  clock  designed  by  Curtis.  Banjo 
peks  by  Curtis  cV  Dunning  are  rare. 

Seymour  Sideboard 

Nl  example  of  the  superior  craftsmanship  of 
•in  and  Thomas  Seymour  of  Boston  is  seen  in 
Sheraton  inlaid  mahogany  sideboard  of  about 
00  belonging  to  the  Los  Angeles  County 
(useum.  Although  of  severely  simple  design, 
;  use  of  patterned  veneer  of  crotch  wood, 
borately  inlaid  banding  on  stiles  and  skirt, 
|ony  stringing  and  satin  wood  borders  around 
kawers  and  cupboard  doors,  produce  a  rich 
ect.  The  original  lion-mask  handles  are  of  the 
!  pe  which  the  Seymours  began  to  use  around 
00,  and  the  pattern  of  inlay  in  the  banding  is 
and  on  the  labelled  tambour  desk  at  the 
interthur  Museum. 

The  most  unusual  feature  of  the  sideboard  is 
marble  top.  It  is  the  only  marble-topped  side- 
ard  of  its  period  so  far  reported,  although 
irblc  was  used  in  the  'slab-tables'  which  were 
Ihomes  of  more  than  usual  luxury.  The  top  is 
I  a  grey-veined  New  England  variety,  its 
LDuIded  edge  conforming  with  the  bowfront. 
I  The  reeded  legs  are  designed  in  a  manner 
Liich  has  no  exact  parallel  in  Seymour  work 
[it  are  close  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum's 
airs.  The  central  cupboard  door  is  actually  the 
1 1-front  of  a  pull-out  writing  section  which 
Intains  a  row  of  pigeon  holes  under  two  tiers 


of  drawers  beautifully  constructed  of  thin 
mahogany  faced  with  rosewood.  This  combina- 
tion of  dining  room  and  secretarial  needs  has 
won  for  the  type  the  name  'butler's  desk'. 

In  its  main  outlines  the  Seymour  sideboard  is 
unusual  in  showing  increasing  depth  of  the  cup- 
board sections;  although  not  many  years  were 
to  pass  before  the  style  extended  these  almost  to 
the  floor.  During  this  descent,  the  legs  became 
heavier  making  the  late  Empire  sideboard  quite 
distinct  from  such  a  design  as  this  embodiment 
of  the  light  and  graceful  lines  of  the  early  classi- 
cal revival. 

John  Seymour  was  born  in  England  in  1738 
and  came  to  Maine  in  1785  before  establishing 
himself  in  Boston  in  1794.  The  fine  dovetailing 
and  thin  construction  noticeable  in  his  work  are 
witness  to  his  English  training.  In  Boston  he  was 
working  with  his  son  Thomas,  as  the  firm  of 
John  Seymour  &  Son,  until  181 5-1 6,  when 
John  retired  and  Thomas  continued  until  1843. 
While  Thomas  was  a  good  workman  the 
Seymour  masterpieces  are  of  the  period  when 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm  was  active  in  the 
cabinetmaking  shop  in  Creek  Lane.  Some 
furniture  by  the  Seymours  is  in  the  Denoting 
Parlour  at  the  newly  established  American 
Museum  in  England  at  Bath,  Somerset. 


The  Cloister's  Spanish  Romanesque  Apse 

THE  largest  gallery  in  The  Cloisters,  the  Metro- 
politan's branch  museum  in  Fort  Tryon  Park,  is 
a  newly  erected  apse  from  the  Spanish 
Romanesque  church  of  San  Martin  at  Fuenti- 
duena.  This  is  in  the  region  of  Segovia,  but  oft 
the  beaten  path  of  tourist  travel.  As  the  ruins  of 
the  church  were  classified  as  a  national  monu- 
ment in  [931,  its  presence  in  America  is  on  the 
terms  of  an  indefinite  loan  from  the  Spanish 
government.  This  happy  solution  was  found 
only  after  years  of  negotiation  during  which 
not  only  the  consent  of  the  government  was 
necessary,  but  of  the  Vatican.  The  apse  was 
church  property,  and  of  the  mayor  and  towns- 
people of  Fuentiduena,  who  received  material 
help  in  the  repair  of  their  village  church.  In 
further  recognition  of  appreciation  for  the  loan, 
the  Metropolitan  purchased  a  series  of  six 
frescoes  from  San  Baudelio  de  Berlanga  which 
were  in  the  art  market  and  deposited  them  as  a 
long  term  loan  in  the  Prado. 

On  the  completion  of  these  essential  pre- 
liminaries, the  apse  was  taken  down,  thirty- 
three  hundred  stones  in  all,  the  stones  numbered, 
crated  and  shipped  to  New  York.  Before  re- 
building took  place,  each  stone  was  treated  with 
a  preservative  which  made  it  better  able  to 
withstand  the  climate  by  making  it  denser. 
During  the  handling  of  the  stones  it  was  possible 
to  record  the  mason's  marks,  not  visible  wh  1 
they  are  in  place,  consisting  of  stars,  triangles, 
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eraton  inlaid  mahogany  sideboard  with  marble  top,  attributed  to  John  and  Thomas  Seymour  of 
>ston,  c.  1800.  The  Los  Angeles  County  Museum. 


Detail  of  window  capital,  showing  two  pairs  of  limestone  twelfth-century  griffins  from  the  apse  from  Fuentiduena.  The  apse  from  the  twelfth- 
century  church  of  San  Martin,  Fuentiduena,  near  Segovia,  on  indefinite  loan  from  the  Spanish  Government.  The  Cloisters,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


arrows,  X-marks,  etc.,  such  as  have  been 
noticed  on  other  mediaeval  structures  and  the 
exact  significance  of  which  is  not  known, 
whether  signatures  or  to  indicate  position. 

The  apse  is  of  the  golden  yellow  limestone  of 
the  region  from  which  it  comes.  The  capitals, 
corbels  and  major  sculptures  are  of  a  finer, 
lighter-toned  limestone.  In  style  these  are  related 
to  work  in  one  of  the  churches  of  the  pilgrimage- 
road  to  Santiago  de  Compestela,  the  church  of 
San  Isidoro  at  Leon,  done  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  while  the  sculptures  at  San  Martin 
were  probably  executed  about  urto.  Among 


the  designs  for  capitals  and  corbels  are  a  great 
variety  of  animal  forms,  monsters,  centaurs, 
griffins,  mermaids,  castles,  occasionally  an 
acanthus  ending  in  a  volute,  the  carving  done  in 
a  bold,  vigorous  style  which  has  made  the  apse 
of  great  interest  to  the  scholars  who  have  for 
years  been  particularly  anxious  to  assure  its 
survival. 

Subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are 
few  but  include  a  Daniel  in  the  Lions  Den  and  an 
Adoration  oj  the  Magi,  while  the  two  major 
sculptures  are  figures  of  Saint  Martin  of  Tours, 
to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated,  and  a  group, 


the  Annunciation.  These  large  sculptures  wcrt 
not  at  the  portal,  as  might  be  expected,  but  wen  ' 
in  the  interior,  standing  against  the  columns  ol 
the  initial  curve  of  the  half  dome. 

No  glass  was  used  in  the  church,  and  the  threJ 
windows  of  the  apse  are  reduced  on  the  interior 
to  narrow  slits:  enough  to  admit  light  but  keej 
out  the  weather. 

Work  of  re-building  was  completed  in  i960; 
but  alterations  to  the  interior,  creating  a  navel 
for  the  apse,  deferred  the  opening  to  the  public 
until  the  summer  of  this  year,  since  when  it  ha-| 
attracted  widespread  interest. 
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STANLEY  J.  PRAT1 


27  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  W. 


GROsvenor  1747/8 


A    Regency    'Patent'    Dining    Table  extendit 
9  ft.  7  in.  Can  be  closed  to  form  side-table  only 
3 ft.  9  in.  wide,  1  ft.  9  in.  deep.  Excellent  colour  mahogany 


Gerard  David  (1450-1523).  Madonna  and  Child 

4fi      ]j  inches.  Formerly  in  the  D'Oultrcmont  Collation,  authenticated  by  Dr.  SI.  l:riedlander. 

This  rare  masterpiece,  now  part  of  an  important  private  collection  in  America,  was  acquired 
from  Central  I'm  're  Galleries.  624  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
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IMPORTANT  PRIMITIVE  WORKS  OF  ART 

from  the  collection  of 
THE  LATE  SIR  JACOB  EPSTEIN,  K.B.E. 


Four  wooden  figures  of  the  Baule  tribe  of  GHANA. 
(From  left  to  right,  144  inches,  17  inches,  18?  inches  and  10  inches  high). 


BENIN  bronze  figures  of  two  cocks  and  a  hen  for  a  royal  ancestor  altar,  19th  century. 
Height,  left  to  right,  7j  inches,  12  inches  and  9]  inches. 
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Marlborough 


Marlborough  Fine  Art  Limited 
39  Old  Bond  Street,  London  Wl 
Telephone:  Hyde  Park  6195-6 
Cables:  Bondarto  London 


Exhibition  October  -  December 

French  Landscapes 


In  aid  of  British  ORT 


Maurice  Utrillo   Place  du  Terlre    c.  1909 


2\\  X  28j  inches 


Also  fine  paintings  by  Bonnard,  Boudin,  Cezanne,  Gorot,  Courbet, 
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LONDON  J784 

by  John  Crouch  and  Thomas  Hannam 
Overall  length  21  inches,  weight  43  ounces 


Antique  Jewels,  Old  English  Silver,  Enamels,  etc. 


BANKERS:  in  account  with  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  since  1812 


By  Appointment 
Antiqiarifs  of  Chinese  Art 
to  the  I. ate  QuBBM  Mary 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  of  Art 
to  H.M.  the  King  <>i  Swedi  ■ 


.IOH\  SPARKS 


LIMITED 


Chinese  Movk#  of  &rt 


A  Chinese  Cloisonne  enamel  jar  and  cover  (one  of  a  pair),  decorated 
in  the  Fa  Hua  style  with  peacocks,  rocks  and  peonies. 

MING  DYNASTY:  A.D.  1368-1644. 

Height:  16|  inches. 

Exhibited  at  the  Oriental  Ceramic  Society's  Exhibition  of  the  Arts  of  The 
Ming  Dynasty,  at  the  Arts  Council,  St.  James's  Square,  November  1957 
Cat.  No.  309.  Exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Exhibition,  1916,  at 
which  time  the  jars  were  the  property  of  the  artist  P.  Wilson  Steer. 
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JOHN  MITCHELL  &  SON 

(JOHN  MITCHELL) 


FINE  PAINTINGS 


AT  THE  CHALK-PIT 

by 

JULIUS  CAESAR  IBBETSON 

(1759-1817) 

Signed  and  dated  1783 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF  CHINESE  WORKS  OF"  ART 
TO  H.M.  THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN 

BLUETT  &  SONS 


Figure  of  a  Lokapala,  Guardian  of  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  Buddhist 
Heaven,  represented  as  a  fierce  warrior  encased  in  rich  armour;  un- 
glazed  pottery  with  details  painted  in  pigments  of  various  colours  and 
truces  of  gold.  Height  33  i  inches.  T'ang  dynasty  (A.D.  618-907) 

Although  it  is  usual  to  regard  the  clay  figures  of  the  T'ang  and  earlier  periods  as  representations  of  human  and  other  live 
models  intended  to  accompany  the  material  soul  of  the  departed  during  its  terrestrial  journey  a  number  of  these  statuettes 
represent  defenders  of  the  tomb.  The  origin  of  these  Lokapalas  was  undoubtedly  exorcism  and  it  is  certain,  as  Hentze  tells 
us  that  'these  exorcists  were  not  only  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  living  who  attended  the  burial;  their  art  must  also 
assure  peace  to  the  dead.  They  must  protect  the  corpse  in  the  tomb  against  any  bad  influence  capable  of  disturbing  the 
peaceful  dissociation  of  the  yang  and  yin  elements,  as  any  prejudice  to  the  peace  of  the  dead  might  in  turn  become  a 
source  of  misfortune  for  the  living'.  These  statuettes  were  invariably  clad  in  full  armour — the  illustration  accompanying 
this  note  shows  a  characteristic  example  of  the  type — their  facial  expression  is  often  grimacing  and  terrible  and  they  were 
probably  armed  with  objects  calculated  to  frighten  the  enemy.  'Their  duty  was  not  only  to  protect  the  corpse  against 
malignant  spirits,  but  also  to  prevent  any  sort  of  violation  of  the  grave'  (Hentze). 


48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street,  London,  W.  i 

Telegrams:  "Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London,  W.l."  Telephone:  MAYFAIR40I8 


WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 

CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON  W.C.2 
Telephone:  Chancery  3248  49  AND  LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS  Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Set  of  Four  Antique  Silver  Entree 
dishes  and  covers.  Date  1816 

Made  by  William  Stevenson 
of  London 

Bearing  contemporary  coat  of  arms 


Large  and  interesting  collection 
of  fine  Old  English  Silver  always 
available  for  inspection 


Fine    18th    Century    Continental    and    English    Porcelain    and  Paintings 

THE  MASQUE 

SOUTH    WALSHAM,  NORWICH 

Telephone:  South  Walsham  238 


MlilSSEN  BOTTGER  Italian  Comedy  Figure 
polychrome  decoration,  dry  colours 
3. J  inches 


Madonna  and  Apostles 
13th  Century  Panel  ITALIAN 
121  x  16?  inches 
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vm 


ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  RARE  GEORGE  II  MAHOGANY  IRISH  CHIPPENDALE  CARD  TABLES 
(Height  2  ft.  5  in.  Width  3  ft.  0  in.  Depth  1  ft.  5  in.) 


TELEPHONE  HYDE  PARK  0444  ESTABLISHED    1884  TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE.  PICCY.  LONDON 

Member^  of  Tin-  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


IX 


DENYS  WREY  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


45  SLOANE  STREET 
LONDON  S.W.I 

Telephone:  BELgravia  1813/4 


Period  Furniture 

Works  of  Art 

Expert  Restoration 
of  Antiques 


A  very  fine  faded  mahogany  supper 
table  from  the  third  quarter  of  the  18th 
Century.  The  broad  crossbanding  is 
in  mahogany  and  the  top  measures 
64  by  49  inches. 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY 
FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1846 


Old  and  Contemporary  Masters 


LONDON 

$4  St.  James's  Street 
S.W.i 


NEW  YORK 

1 4  East  57th  Street 
N.Y.22 


PARIS 

8  ^  bis  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honore  8e 
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Tessiers 


LTD 


ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND  OBJETS  D'ART 


GEQRGE  III 
WILLIAM  STEVENSON 
LONDON.  1817 
71  oz.  9  dwt.  the  pair.  12  inches  diameter. 


26  New  Bond  Street 


London,  W.l 


Telegrams:  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London 


Telephone:  May/air  0458 


XI 


O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  LONDON  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 


HONNARD 


Fciim  and  Nymph,  igoj  Oil:  2$\  X  2$  inches 


PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE  OF  THE  19th  <&.  20th  CENTURIES 


QUINNEYS  Ltd 


WALTER  NEED  HAM 


Telephone: 
Chester  22836 
and  23632 

Cable  Address: 
'Needinc',  Chester 


CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 

49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


* 


A  very  fine  early  19th  Century  Writing 
Table.  Lovely  figured  burr-yew  veneers, 
fine  ormolu  fittings  and  patination. 

54  X  30  X  28  inches  high. 


IIr  <  onnoisscur,  December,  i<X>t 
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THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I  WHITEHALL  4732 


A  PAIR  OF  UNIQUE  PAUL  LAMER1E  SILVER  BASKETS 
LONDON  1734     EXTREME  WIDTH  12*  INCHES 


DELOMOSNE 

&  SON  LTD 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

#lb  englislj  ant)  3riSlj  (glass 

OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 

NEEDLEWORK  PICTURES 


A  rare  LONGTON  HALL  Vase  finely  painted  with 
''owers  and  also  decorated  with  applied  flowers. 
Height  8f  inches. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD 
KENSINGTON,  W.8 


(Two  minutes  from  High  St.  Station) 


Telephone: 
WEStern  1804 


Cablegrams: 
DELOMOSNE,  LONDON,  W8- 


Breslau  Soup  Tureen 

c.  1765 
by  K.  G.  Haase 

weight  106  ounces 
length  17J  inches 


H.  S.  WELLBY 


1 6c  Grafton  Street,  W.i 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  1597 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver  ■  Old  Sheffield  Plate 


UPPER  GROSVENOR  GALLERIES 

19  Upper  Grosvenor  Street  Wi    Hyde  Park  3091 

MUSIC 
in 

PAINTING 

A  Christmas  Exhibition 

featuring 
Paintings  with  a  musical  theme 
Keyboard  and  Early  Stringed  Instruments 

December  4th,  196 1 
to 

January  15th,  1962 

Weekdays  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.    Saturdays  10  a.m.  to  I  p.m. 
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R 

L.  HARRINGTON 

LTD. 

•dors: 

inald  L.  Harrington 
y  T.  Holder 
y  Clarke 

120  and  125  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  W.l 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

Telephones: 

GROsvenor  1785  &  5270 
Cables: 

CHR1SANT,  LONDON  Wl 

Dimensions:  5ft.  4\  in.  wide,  21  in.  deep,  34  in.  high. 


FINE    ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

WORKS    OF    A  R  i 


Rare  NYMPHENBURG  shell  dish  and  cover,  c.  1765,  the  crustacean  feet 
and  handle  painted  in  purple  and  yellow,  the  bowl  and  cover  with  gilt  edges. 
Rautenschild  mark  impressed  -6J  inches  wide 

NEWMAN  &  NEWMAN  (antiques)  LTD. 

IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH 

H.  E.  BACKER  LTD. 


Telephones: 
KENsington  5272  &  3793 


Cables: 

PORCELIQUE  LONDON, S.W.3 
ELMARTES  LONDON,  S.W.  3 


156  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


Fine  MEISSEN  dish.c  1730,  painted  in  K'ang  Hsi  style 
with  peonies  and  other  flowers,  the  reverse  with  iron-red 
sprays.  Crossed  swords  mark  -  10  ;  inches  diameter 


GREGORY  &  CO. 

(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD.  ESTABLISHED  1823 

Telephones:  Mayfair  2608  9/0,  2066 

27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telegrams :  Gregco,  Wesdo  London 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
C  U  R  T  A  I  N  S 
CARPETS 


B  U  I  L  D  I  N  G 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORATIONS 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 


A  fine  Queen  Anne  walnut  bureau,  with  shaped  and  fitted 
interior,  of  a  beautiful  colour  and  figuring.  C.  1710. 
Width  3  ft.,  height  3  ft.  6  in. 

A  superb  George  I  carved  and  gilt  mirror  frame.  C.  1735. 
Overall  height  4  ft.  5  in.,  overall  width  2  ft.  5  in. 

One  of  a  pair  of  early  18th  century  mahogany  Torcheres.  C.  1740. 
Height  3  ft.  2  in. 

A  very  fine  George  II  walnut  stool,  with  gilt  capping  to  the 
carved  knees.  C.  1740. 
Length  22  in.,  depth  17  in.,  height  17  in. 
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WILLIAM    CLAYTON  LTD. 


FINE  CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS,  PORCELAIN  AND  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 


An  extremely  rare  and  important  imperial  translucent  sage-green  Jade  oval  Dragon  Bowl, 
carved  in  hold  relief  with  four  imperial  dragons  chasing  the  Flaming  pearls, 
I  engtfa  12  inches,  width  10  inches,  depth  4|  inches. 
End  of  the  Mint;  period.  A.D.  i  568-1645 
(This  is  one  of  the  largest  specimens  on  record) 


38  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

TELEGRAMS:  WILCLAYTON,  LONDON  WHITEHALL  1173 


1 


An  important  antique  diamond  floral  spray  brooch.  Actual  size. 
An  Example  from  our  Collection  of  Antique  Jewels 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Telephone:  MA  Yfair  6261  &  6262 
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FROST  &  REED  ]P 


UNDER  TEN  REIGNS 


Signed  and  Dated  1749  Canvas  $8  x  44  inches.  Carved  frame 

THE  COMTESSE  DE  NEU&ORG  AND  HER  DAUGHTER 
by  JEAN  MARC  NATTIER 

Collections:  Monsieur  Lambert  Marie  Stanislaus,  by  whom  Exhibitions:  Exhibition  held  in  aid  of  the  Artists,  Sculptors 

it  was  bequeathed  to  Madam  Riviere  in  1899.  and  Architects,  Paris  i860  (No.  400). 

Reginald  Vaile  Esq.,  1903.  Sheffield,  1901. 

Mrs.  N.  D'Arcy.  The  Guildhall,  London,  1902  (No.  32). 

Glasgow,  1902  (No.  26). 


ETCHED  bv  FOUQLIET  DOURVAL 


41  New  Bond  Street 
London,  W.  i 

Mavfair  2457 


10  Clare  Street 
Bristol 

Bristol  26238 


I  eenderl  Maertensz.  VAN  HAFSTAR 


ADORATION  OF  THE  KINGS 

(See  'Round  about  the  Galleries',  p.  321  this  issue) 


Signed  1640.  Panel  {9x71  cm 


THE  PULITZER  GALLERY 

5  KENSINGTON  HIGH  STREET,  LONDON,  W.8,  ENGLAND 

If  I  I  I'HONI  :  WFSTERN  2647  CABLES:  PULITZART,  LONDON 
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Early  furniture 
Oriental  and  European 
Works  of  Art 


xininq 

F   MOUNT   STREET   LTD  I 
LONDON  w/ 


1 1 2  Mount  Street 
LONDON  W.i 

Telephone:  G  ROsvenor  28j 
Cables:  BARGRO  London  W. 


LONDON 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street 
Portman  Square,  W.  1 

Telephone:  PADdington  6595 
Cables:  Vivantique.  London  W.l 


D  M  fcr  P 


MANHEIM 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers*  Association  Ltd. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers1'  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Cables:  Vivantique,  New  York 


IMPORTANT 
EARLY  DERBY  GROUP 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  beautiful  models  from 
the  Derbv  factory,  this  group 
represents  the  Muse  Clio  with 
Cupid  declaiming  to  her.^  onder- 
ful  colours  —  Clio's  draperies  are 
rose-pink,  and  Cupid's  blue- 
green.  The  base  is  of  unusual 
elongated  shape,  and  modelled 
as  rosy  clouds. 

NOTE  SIZE -131  inches 
long.  9  inches  high. 

Circa  1765 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD 

43  MUSEUM  STREET  LONDON  W.C.I 

HOLborn  2712 
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DENNIS  VANDERKAR 


Old  and  Modern 
Paintings 


* 


PETER  VAN  AVONT 
(1600—1652) 

Copper  1  2  X  9J  inches 
(30.  c  X  23.  c  cm.) 


14  Mason's  Yard 
uke  Street    St.  James's 
London  S.W.i 

:  Whitehall  6994  and  Hampstead  3740 


PICCADILLY 


H 

UJ 

uu 
P£ 
H 
to 

uu 


JERMYN 


UJ 
f— 

en 
UJ 


STREET 


RYDER  STREET 


MASON'S  J 

yarJ 


Dennis 
Vanderkar 
Gallery 


KING  STREET 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


E.  BOUDIN 


Telephone: 


Fair  in  Brittany,  c.  1865 


12f  X  18  inches 


FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 
XIX  and  XX 
CENTURY 


Cables: 


Mayfair  2250       30  BRUTON  STREET       LONDON       W.  1       Drawings,  London  W.  I 


Mann  &_  Fleming 
(Antiques)  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

Chippendale  gilt  Mirror 
45  X  22  inches 

ANTIQUES 
DECORATIONS 

120B  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2770 
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/ALTER  H.  WILLSON  LTD. 


William  and  Mary  Fruit  Dish 
by  Benjamin  Bathurst 

London  1694 

Diameter  8  J  inches 


15  KING  STREET  •  ST.  JAMES'S  •  LONDON  S.W.i 

WHITEHALL  6463  AURIFABRO  •  PICCY  •  LONDON 

904  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  U.S.A. 

XXV 


SPECIALIST  IN  EUROPEAN  PERIOD  CARPETS 


AUBUSSON 
SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEPOINT 


PRIDES  of 
LONDON  LrD 

Members  of  77ie  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Rare  Irish  Hcpplcwhite  double-sided  bookcase  of  faded 
mahogany  on  a  pillar  and  quadruped  splayed  support. 
(One  of  two  almost  identical.)  2  ft.  8  in.  wide. 


179/180  SLOANE  STREET,  S.W.I 


Tel:  BEL^ravia  3080 


Louis  XV  Period  Savonnerie  Carpet,  ivory  ground  decorated 
with  polychrome  flowers,  central  panel  bronze  green. 
Dimensions:  10  ft.  by  12  ft.  4  in. 


CATAN 

129  AVENUE  DES  CHAMPS-ELYSEES 

PARIS 


PHONE  BAL  41-71 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


partners: 

oscar  e.  johnson 
h.  f.  j.  leooatt 

a.  e.  francis 
p.  a.  b.  johnson 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  l82o 


Two  of  a  Set  of  Four  Decorative  Panels 
by 

JEAN  PILLEMENT 

Canvas  size  76  X  39  inches  (196  X  99  cms.) 


30    ST.   JAMES'S    STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.  i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  3252  Cables:  Ltggabros,  Piccy,  London 


THE 

HALLSBOROUGH 
GALLERY 


MASTERPIECES  OF  FIVE  CENTURIES 

A  Loan  Exhibition  of  Paintings  from 
Chatsworth  (Devonshire  Collections)  and  The  Hallsborough  Gallery 
at  Nottingham  University  Art  Gallery 

November  23 — December  14 

20  PICCADILLY  ARCADE,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  GROsvenor  1923 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


1790 

Saml.  Godbehcre 
&  Edwd.  Wigan 

Promenade 


1811 

John  Deacon 


CHELTENHAM 


Telephone  2821 
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LTD. 

138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


SUPERB  LYRE  CLOCK  BY  CARL  FABERGE  mounted  on  a  pale 
coffee-coloured  agate  base,  and  set  with  rose  diamonds  and  a  tallow 
glass.  Bearing  the  initials  of  the  Chief  W'orkmaster  Michael  Perchin. 
Height  7  J  inches. 

Illustrated  in  'The  Art  of  Carl  Fabergc'  by  A.  Kenneth  Snowman, 
plate  54  (Faber). 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers''  Association  Ltd. 


1  ^ 

1  0 

1  //, 

1_- 

One  of  a  pair  of 
William  and  Mary 
tall  clocks 

The  whole  front  covered 
with  delicate  formal  design 
marquetry  work,  the  sides 
with  panels  of  contrasting 
grained  wood.  The  works 
are  signed. 

Maker  Nicholas  Lambert 
London. 


(Antiquidades)  Lda. 

Rua  do  Alecrim  117/121  LISBOA  2,  PORTUGAL 

Telephone  28343 
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IAN  MacNICOL 

48  West  George  Street,  GLASGOW,  C.2 

Telephone:  Douglas  0039 


End  of  the  day  in  a  Galloway  Croft 
by 

THOMAS  FAED,  R.A. 

Oil  on  canvas  46  X  60  inches 


ALWAYS  ON  VIEW  BRITISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  PAINTINGS 

XXXI 


Unique  contemporary  painting  of  the  Battle  of  Culloden  Size  30  >  49\  inches 

H.  M.  LUTHER  •  ANTIQUES  •   56  GEORGE  STREET  •  LONDON  W.  1 


FRANCESCO  QUEIRAZZA 

ANTIQUES 


A  PAIR  OF  BAROQUE  ANGELS  IN  WOOD 
Height:  10  inches 


42  VIA  DELLA  SPIGA,  MILAN  (ITALY) 


CAMEO  CORNER 


LTD 


Antique  Rubies,  Rose  Diamonds  and  5/, 
18th  Century 
Spanish  Brooch 


26  MUSEUM  STREET 
LONDON,  W.C.I 


Tel:  MUSeum  0401 
Closed  all  day  Saturday 
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A  pair  of  LouisXVI  cabinets  in  the  manner  of  A.  Weisweiler. 

Weight  121  cm.,  width  83  cm.,  depth  34 i  cm.  (48  x  33  x 
•14  inches.) 

Veneered  with  ebony  inlaid  with  brass  in  the  manner  of 
Boulle,  inset  with  panels  of  pietre  dure  in  the  form  of  flat 
mosaics  of  different  birds. 

jX.B.  The  use  of  pietra  dura  decoration  combined  with  ebony  became 
fashionable  towards  the  end  of  the  Louis  XVI  period.  It  was  perhaps 
introduced  by  one  of  the  great  marchands-merciers  like  Daguerre  (for 
whom  Carlin  frequently  worked).  The  English  Royal  collection, 
much  of  which  was  supplied  by  Daguerre,  is  particularly  rick  in 
,  furniture  of  this  type. 


BERENDT 

ANTIQUES  LIMITED 

67  DUKE  STREET        GROSVENOR  SQUARE 
LONDON  Wi 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


Telephone:  Mayfair  0929 


Telegrams:  Firoart,  Phone,  London 


PATOU 


±oz.  £5.12.6  ioz.  £9.15.0   I  oz.  £15.10.0  2  oz.  £27.15.0  4  oz.  £49.5.0 


A  View  near  Rome 
by 

POMPEO  BATONI,  1708-1780 
and 

HENDRIK  van  LINT,  1684-1763 

Canvas,  28  X  19  inches 
One  of  a  pair 


GIORGIO  PALLESI 

Borgo  Pinti,  87 
FLORENCE,  ITALY 


GROSVENOR  GALLERY 

15  DAVIES  STREET  LONDON  Wl 

Tel:  Mayfair  2782    Hyde  Park  3314    Cable  address:  Sevenartz  London  Wl 


21  November  —  31  December 


ANATOLI  KAPLAN 


LITHOGRAPHS 


THE  WORLD  OF  SHOLEM  ALEICHEM 


and  other 


SCENES  -  TALES  -  SONGS 
of 

RUSSIAN  PROVINCIAL  LIFE 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
GOLDSMITHS  &  CROWN  JEWELLERS, 


HI  R  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD.,  LONDON 


Single  Step  Tankard.  Date:  Charles  II  1671  Maker:  E.  G.  Jackson  II 


The  fine  collection  of  antique  silver,  jewellery  and  clocks  at  the 
House  of  Garrard  is  both  extensive  and  unique.  For  those  with  a  taste  for 
fine  craftsmanship,  a  visit  to  Regent  Street  will  prove  most  rewarding. 


GARRARD  Crown  Jewellers 

112  REGENT  STREET  ■  Wi  ■  REGent  3021  (//  lines) 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


rTTTTTTTfTmTTTTy 


L.LOEWENTHAL 

Member  of  B.A.D.A. 

4  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.i 

Whitehall  1 78 1 


One  of  a  pair  of  bow-fronted  Satinvvood 
bookcases,  the  cupboards  below  enclosed 
by  dummy  books. 

54 S  inches  high 
36  J  inches  wide 
1  1  *  inches  deep  overall 


RALPH  COX 


Telephone  22463 

Plaster  Group  of 
Infant  Bacchanals  at  play 
Early  19th  century 
School  of  CLODION 
Height  14  inches 


G.  N.  DAWNAY 

(Fine  Arts) 

Specialist  in  the 
Finest  and  Rarest  in 
English  and  Welsh  Ceramics 


108  Penylan  Road,  CARDIFF  Private  residence 

Telephone:  Cardiff  36888  By  appointment 
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JAN  VERKOLJE 

1650-1693 

Signed  and  dated  1676 
Oil  painting  on  canvas  22  x  26J  inches 
Collection:  Colonel  Sir  Tufton  beamish,  m.c,  m.p. 


the  LEGER  GALLERIES  ltd 

(J.  LEGER  &  SON) 

13    OLD    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

HYDE    PARK    2679  ESTABLISHED  1892 

BRUSSELS      13    RUE    DE    LA  REGENCE 

We  desire  to  purchase  paintings  and  watercolours  by  old  and  modern  masters 


XXXVII 


Polish  Winter  Scene 


A  fine  Louis  XV  Beauvais  Tapestry,  formerly  on 
exhibition  at  the  De  Young  Museum,  San  Francisco 


Internationally 
Famous  for  Fine  Carpets 


The  House  of  Perez 


112  &  168  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephones  :  KENsington  441  I  (3  lines) 
Telegraphic  Address:  CARPEREZET  London  SW3 


and  at 

BRISTOL 

and 

AMSTERDAM 
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HOWARD 


8  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square 
London,  W.l 


AN      IMPORTANT      CHIPPENDALE  COMMODE 


This  superb  example  of  English  cabinet  work  (c.  1760)  is  entirely 
original  throughout:  it  is  in  the  Louis  XV  manner  and  of  tulip- 
wood  with  finely  etched  flowers  in  various  rare  coloured  woods. 
Width  4  ft.  6  in.,  depth  I  ft.  9  in.,  height  2  ft.  9  in. 


1 


It  is  rare  to  find  such  Commodes 
with  their  original  wood  tops 
and  fitted  interiors. 


Pair  of  Mayflower  Vases  -  3 1  inches  high 
MEISSEN  marks  of  Marcolini  period 

An  example  from  our  collection  of  Continental  Porcelain 


PORCELAIN  •  SILVER  •  GLASS 
ORMOLU     ■      SMALL  FURNITURE 

BROCKINGTON  HOUSE 

21  Hafod  Road,  HEREFORD 

Tel.  4984 

TRADE,  OVERSEAS  ENQUIRIES  AND 
COLLECTORS  PARTICULARLY  WELCOMED 

Photographs  sent  against  specific  enquiries 

ALL  VISITORS  BY  APPOINTMENT  PLEASE 


Scuola  Italiana       Sec.  XVI 
Disegno  a  sanguigno      Centimetri  22  per  17 

NELLA  LONGARI 

ANTIQUES 


15  VIA  BIGLI 


MILAN  (ITALY) 


SHARDELOES 

Amersham  -  Buckinghamshire 

(See  pages  268-275  of  this  issue) 

FLATS  TO  BE  LET  UNFURNISHED 


A  few  flats  and  one  maison- 
nette are  still  available  in  this 
skilfully  converted 

HISTORIC  and  ELEGANT 
GEORGIAN  MANSION 
set  in  the  heart  of  the  Green 
Belt  with  lovely  views  over 
adjoining  lake  and  farmlands. 
Only  23  miles  from  the  West 
End  via  the  greatly  improved 
Western  Avenue  (A40).  By 
rail  to  Baker  Street  (45 
minutes)  Green  Line  coaches 
and  local  buses  at  the  end  of 
the  drive. 

About    li    miles    from  the 


delightful  Old  Town  of  Amer- 
sham. 

The  units  available  contain  two 
and  three  bedrooms  and  one 
and  two  reception  rooms. 
All  have  well  fitted  kitchens 
and  luxury  bathrooms. 

Some  have  a  private  walled 
garden  and  all  have  a  private 
lock-up  garage. 
Resident  Caretaker. 
Final  decor  to  individual  re- 
quirements. Beautiful  grounds, 
parkland  and  woodland. 
Rents  from  £500  per  annum. 


The  Agents 

A.  C.  FROST  &  CO. 

will  be  pleased  to  send  particulars,  and  arrangements  for  viewing 
will  gladly  be  made  at  their  offices  at 

BEACONSFIELD  (Tel.  600-4  lines) 
Gerrards  Cross  (Tel.  2277)  -  Windsor  (Tel.  2580) 
Burnham  (Tel.  1000)  -  Farnham  Common  (Tel.  700) 
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ETAPLES 


EUGENE  BOUDIN  1824-189K 

Signed  lower  right.  Oil  on  canvas  [2  >   iSj  inches 
From  the  J.  Proctor  Norvvell  collection 


THE  FINE  ART  SOCIETY  LTD 

Paintings  and  Water-colours  Old  and  New 

Collections  purchased 

148   NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Established  1876  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.  Telephone'-  May  fair  51 16 


LLYN  DDINAS, 
NORTH  WALES 

S.  R.  PERCY 

Signed  and  dated  1864 
Canvas  24  x  36  inches 

A  brilliant  example  of 
this  artist's  work 

OMELL  GALLERIES 

22     BURY     STREET,    ST.    JAMES'S,     LONDON,  S.W.I 

Trafalgar 
4274 

A  marble  figure  of  an  Angel 

I  OMBARDY  (ITALY)  I5TH  CENTURY 

Height  17J  inches 

ALESSANDRO  ORSI 

ANTIQUES 

14  VIA  BAGUTTA  MILAN  (ITALY) 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

ijth  century  Dutch  Masters 


(TW5 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,   S  W 

Telephone  :  Whitehall  7440 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 


ESTABLISHED  1868 


A  very  rare  Hepplewhite  oval  mahogany  writing  table,  of  fine 
quality  and  in  the  French  manner.  The  top  and  drawer  fronts 
cross-banded  with  satinwood  and  fitted  with  the  original 
handles ;  the  frieze  decorated  with  small  ormolu  daisy  paterae 
and  the  top  lined  with  green  leather.  The  whole  is  supported 
on  four  turned  and  tapered  mahogany  legs  with  gilded  flutes. 

Width  3  ft.  3i  in.,  depth  2  ft.  7}  in.,  height  2  ft.  41  in. 


44/S2  New  Oxford  Street,  London  W.C.i 

Telephones:  Museum  2121,  2122  Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 


XLIII 


H.  J.,  L.  Viney  &^  Daughter 

Antiques  anb  Horfc<s  of  !Hrt 
2 J  Chcsil  Street,  Winchester 


Specialists  in 
Fine  English 
Furniture 
Tele.  4748 


A  very  fine  honey-coloured 
rosewood  Card  table,  cross- 
banded  in  kingwood  and 
tulipwood  with  boxwood 
inlay,  and  original  attractive 
faded    powder   blue  baize. 


MING  CELADON     Fluted  Bowl 

Diameter  12]  inches     Height  5\  inches 


PAPAZIAN  &  ESKENAZI 

Oriental  Art 

15  VIA  MONTE  NAPOLEONE,  MILAN 


Antique  Silver 

HARRY  j 

1  Sheffield  Plate 

CHERNACK 

Antique  Jewellery 

of  Edinburgh 

85  ROSE  STREET  •  PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  Dritish  Antique  Dealers  Association 

:  * 

girabowshi  gallery 

Contemporary 

Paintings  Sculpture 

Graphic  Art 

84  SLOANE  AVENUE 

LONDON,  S.W.3 

Sunday  Evening 

near  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 

P.  Mleczko 
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Wmtfreb  Wlltam*  (antique) 


38  SOUTH 

eUphone:  EASTBOURNE  780 


STREET,    EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 

Cables:  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 


A  Sheraton  mahogany  Writing  Desk,  figured  panels  to  the  back  and  ends;  the  top  covered  in  'antiqued'  green  leather  with  gilt  tooling; 
original  mounts.  English,  Circa  1800.  Dimensions:  6  ft.  wide  x  2  ft.  10  in.  back  to  front. 


LEONARD  KNIGHT 


14    KING  STREET, 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  7370 


ST 


JAMES'S, 

Cables' 


LONDON  S.W.I 

KNIGHTIQUE  LONDON  SWI 


€mt  ffl.  <©o&km 

Burleigh  Cottage,  William  Street 
Loughborough 

Telephone  3782 


A  rare  Worcester  sucricr  and  cover  of  the  first 
period.  Irregular  sky  blue  border  with  black 
diapering  enclosed  by  C  scroll  gilding  and 
bouquets  of  flowers.  Brilliant  condition. 

Colour  films  on  request 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SUNS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    BOND    STREET.     IV.  1 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for   cash   any   of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

■^r  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  G-old, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  viz.  Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
'DAVIBLACK,  LONDON  W.l' 


Telephone: 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


and 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 

1062  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 
Telephone:  TRAFALGAR  9-2171 
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THE  CHRIST  CHILD 

att.  Antonio  Allegri  CORREGGIO 

(1489- 1 534) 

Canvas  11  x  12J  inches 


NORBERT  FISCHMAN  GALLERY 

26  Old  Bond  Street,  London  W.  i 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  5744 


Who  are  todays  patrons: 


? 


TODAY,  many  of  the  chief  patrons  of  the  Arts  are  leading 
men  in  industry  and  commerce.  They  are  important 
collectors  of  fine  things  either  for  themselves  or  for  their  offices 
and  they  arc  in  the  happy  position  of  being  able  to  buy  what 
they  admire.  They  appreciate  too  that  a  fine  work  of  art  is  an 
investment  that  will  keep  its  value. 

Make  certain,  therefore,  that  your  announcements  appear 
regularly  in  the  pages  of  the  financial  times.  You  can  be 
certain  that  a  large  and  influential  audience  will  see  them. 

the  financial  times  caters  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  world  of 
art.  Denys  Sutton,  the  well-known  authority,  is  a  regular  contributor  to 
its  pages. 


Connoisseurs  who  mean  business  for  you  —  read 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

every  day 

SIDNEY   HENSCHEL,   ADVERTISEMENT  DIRECTOR,   BRACKEN  HOUSE,    10  CANNON   STREET,  LONDON,  LC4 
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GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

25  CHEYAL  PLACE,  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.7 

Telephone:  KNIghtsbridge  0646/8 


&/tipp<f  and  £utnffi 


(^astdet0  and  tyffilte 

Aim  pac&ee  nve 


Antiques,  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

PACKED  &  SHIPPED 

to  all  parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 


Appointed  Official  Shipping  Agents 
to  the 

INTERNATIONAL  ART  TREASURES 
EXHIBITION 

being  held  at  the 

VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

March  1st  to  April  29th,  1962 

under  the  auspices  of  C.I.N. O. A. 


f^a^n>   ■  St.  ^/Slot&n 

63    l~${n>er-  ■Sfaee/-.    l^&ruabn     TP  7 
Hyde  Park  47  1  [ 


English  Furniture,  Pottery  and  Porcelain 
and  Chinese  Porcelain  of  the  18th  Century 

PEEL  ANTIQUES 

131D  Kensington  Church  Street 

(Corner  of  Peel  Street)  London,  W.8 


P.  H.  4-1 1,1,1  \U II  \  n 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 


8  CHERTSEY  STREET 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5751) 


LYNDHURST-  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  61952 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET.  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON.  W.I 


Welbeck  8934 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS   AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections 
Catalogue  of  English  Coins,  9/3.  Bulletin  1/- 

B.A.SEABY  LTD. ,65  Great  Portland  Street, London, W.I 


Robert  de  Fresnes 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


AYRSHIRE 


Galston  314 


EXPORTERS 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHITE 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

FINE  STOCK  OF  ENGLISH  CHINA 
13  Victoria  Parade.  TORQUAY.  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 
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Galerie  ROBERT  FINCK 


62  Boulevard  de  Waterloo 
BRUXELLES 

Telephone  111084 


JOACHIM  PATENTER  (1485-1524)  Panel  19  X  27  inches 


EXHIBITION  OF  FLEMISH  PAINTINGS 

from  16th  to  the  19th  century 

t  December  -  17th  December  Daily  10  a.m.  -  7  p.m.  Catalogue  on  application 

and  Sundays 


.\Iembers  of  The  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED  1866 


BIGGS 


MAIDENHEAD 


Six  Showrooms  of  Antique 
Furniture  and  Silver 

Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


Three-pedestal  Georgian  dining  table  in  mahogany  with  two  extending  leaves.  Length,  fully  extended  14  ft.  2i  in.,  width  5  ft. 

26,  28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE      TEL.  (3  LINES)  223,  963-964 


1 11  »mnm  Jiim^'in 


■  fi% ...  1 
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HAIM'S 

31  Brook  Street 
London,  Wi 

Tel:  MM  fair  6300 


FINE  OLD  ENGLISH 
NEEDLEWORK  RUG 


Also  large  stock 
Fine  Aubusson  Carpets  and  Rugs 
of  various  sizes 

Specialists  in  Fine  Quality 
PLAIN  WILTON  CARPETS 
pastel  shades 
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A  selection  of 
Water-colour 
drawings  by 
SIR  WILLIAM 
RUSSELL  FLINT,  R.A. 


Julia  amidst  the 
Sands 

20  x  26  inches 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.I 


Telephone:  WHIlehall  6068/9 


Telegraphic  Address:  Nl-WPIC,  PICCT  LONDON 


A  study  for  the 
'Hedonists' 
13x8  inches 


Portrait  of  a  model 
1  If  X  8i  inches 


French  Landscape 

by  Telephone:  WHIlrhnll  6068/9  « 

L.  G.  PELOUSE 

Canvas:  14?  x  23^  inches  (37  x  59  cm.) 
Framed:  20?  x  29£  inches  (53  x  75  cm.) 


A  Dutch  Landscape 
by 

G.  A.  G.  F.  MOLLINGER 

Canvas:  16  x  27  inches  (40  X  69  cm.) 
Framed:  21  X  32  inches  (53  X  82  cm.) 


cm.) 
cm.) 


U  LTD 

Jkh  Antique  Dealers'  Association  LlH 

tames's, 
set, 


KEWPIC,  PICCT,  LONDON 


Paysage 
by 

H.  J.  HARPIGNIES,  1890 

Cradled  Panel:  14|  x  20J  inches  (36  x  53  cm. 
Framed:  21£  x  28  inches  (55  X  71  cm.) 


BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS. 

The  Connoisseur 
is  now 
published 
monthly 

Price  10/- 

SUHSCRIPTION  RATES  IN  BRITAIN 
f  (i  15s  a  year  including  postage 

IN  U.S.A. 

$16.00  for  12  issues 
$30.00  for  24  issues 

The  12  issues  include  the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  Number 

Main  Subscription  Agents 

The  Bclgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  SW18 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26^-267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 

Flaxman  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 
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PEEL  &  HUMPHRIS  LTD 

37  NEW  BOND   STREET  LONDON  Wl 

MAYfair  6240 


Specialist  in 
OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
IRISH  GLASS 


W.G.T.BURNE 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


27  DAVIES  STREET 
BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W.I 


Mayfair  4489 


A  rare  set  of  4  Old  Irish  Glass  Candlesticks,  facet  cut  nozzles,  flat  cut  baluster 
stems  and  domed  feet.  I  I J  inches  high.  Circa  1780.  Dark  metal  of  superb  quality. 


Sf.  BLOOM  &  SON  lTD 

far  fifti 


ESTABLISHED  IN  THE  CITY  FOR  NEARLY  FIFTY  YEARS 


15  NORTON  FOLGATE  BISHOPSGATE 

LONDON  TELEPHONE:  BISHOPSGATE  1587 


DEALERS  IN  FINE  ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  SILVER 
LARGE  AND  VARIED  SELECTION  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 


GEORGE  I  SILVER 

Coffee  pot  by  Christopher 
GERRard      London  1722 
height  9J  inches,  weight  23\  ounces 
Salver  by  g abriel  sleath 
London  1717 
diameter  10i  inches,  weight  22\  ounces 
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CHARNHAM  CLOSE,  HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 

Phone  200 


LIX 


Birdcage-Clock  with  two 
singing  birds  that  sing  every 
hour.  Late  Louis  XV  Period. 
Made  by  order  of  the 
Dauphin,  later  Louis  XVI, 
for  Marie- Antoinette. 


Jean-Baptiste  DIETTE 

ANTIQUE  CLOCKS 
7  rue  Sainte-Anastase    PARIS  3e     Founded  in  1852 


PHILLIPS  &  RIXSON  Ltd. 


3 1  Old  Brompton  Road,  London,  S  .W.  7 

KENSINGTON  5858 


A  most  unusual  Sheraton  mahogany 
music  Canterbury.  Circa  1800 


STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  AUGUST  24, 
1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH  3,  1933, 
JULY  2,  1946  AND  JUNE  11,  1960  (74  STAT.  208)  SHOWING 
THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  CIRCULATION 

OF 

THE  CONNOISSEUR 

published  January,  March,  April,  May,  June,  September,  November  and 
December 

at  New  York,  N.Y.  for        October  1,  1961 
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Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  Randolph  Apperson  Hearst,  David  Whilmire  Hearst,  George 
Hearst,  John  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  Joanne  Hearst  Herndon,  William  Randolph 
Hearst  II  and  Deborah  Hearst. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities 
are :  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the 
statements  in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distri- 
buted, through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12  months 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  was  306. 

Fred  Lewis 
(Signature  of  Director) 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  28th  day  of  September,  1961 

ANDREW  E.  MACYKO, 
Notary  Public,  State  of  New  York 
No.  41-2461900 
Qualified  in  Queens  County 
Cert,  filed  in  New  York  County 
Commission  Expires  March  30,  1963 

[Seal] 


LAMPS  &  SHADES 

by 

^  NITA  MILLER 

JL  63a  Grosvenor  Street 

London  W.I 

MAYFAIR  0951 
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JEREMY  ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA, 

LONDON,  S.W.3    Telephone:  FLAXman  0644 


A  superb  Chippendale  period  breakfront  Bookcase  in  finely 
figured  and  faded  Cuban  mahogany,  being  low  waisted  and 
exceptionally  shallow  in  proportion.  Circa  1750.  Overall 
width  8  ft.  10  in.  Height  8  ft.  5  in.  Maximum  depth  15  in. 


Mahogany  breakfront 
bookcase  of  good  size 
and  colour 

Height       Length  76" 


A  comprehensive  Collection 
of  antiques  embracing  a  wide  range 

of  styles  and  periods  may  always 
be  seen  in  Maples  Antique  Galleries. 


Valuations  for  Insurance  and  Probate 

MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON  W.l.    TEL:  EUS.  7000 


Established  1910 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

81  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


MAYfair  4670 


Fine  Old  Chinese 
Ceramics 
and 
Works  of  Art 


A  selection  of  Japanese 
Netsuke  showing  exam- 
ples in  wood  by  such 
artists  as  HORAKU, 
SHUMIN,  SHOYOSAI, 
TADATOSHI  etc. 
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STADTWALDGURTEL  32 


COLOGNE 


(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


A.  Eversen  (1818  1897) 


In  the  centre  of  the  City  of  London  midway 
between  The  Mansion  House  and  St.  Mary  le 
Bow  Church  (Bow  Bells)  there  is  a  little  old 
fashioned  business  which  has  been  in  existence 
over  half  a  century. 

The  Corporation  of  London  have  a  notice  on 
the  wall  of  the  shop  which  states  'St.  Thomas  a 
Becket  was  born  near  this  spot',  but  today  the 
beautiful  premises  are  the  home  of  The 
Worshipful  Company  of  Mercers  the  Premier 
Livery  Guild  of  the  City. 

The  little  business  on  the  corner  at  number 
90  Cheapside  has  quite  a  nice  collection  of 
English  Antique  Silver,  and  if  you  call  you  might 
find  just  the  piece  you  had  in  mind  to  purchase. 

Should  it  not  be  convenient  to  call  if  you  send 
a  letter  to  Hicklenton  &  Phillips  at  90  Cheapside, 
E.c.2  stating  your  wants  together  with  the 
approximate  amount  you  expect  to  pay  you  will 
receive  a  courteous  and  prompt  reply. 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT&  SON 


(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ud.) 


Exceptionally  fine  Miniature  of  Capt.  Patrick  Drummond,  Royal  Artillery,  l>\ 
JOHN  SMART,  H.A.,  signed  and  dated  1791.  Wearing  blue  uniform,  scarlet  facings* 
gold  epaulettes  and  white  cravat,  in  engraved  gold  frame,  bark  set  with  initials 
P.D.  in  gold  on  plaited  hair  ground. 

John  Smart  at  his  brilliant  best.  Oral  3  inches. 

Exhibited  at  the  Loan  Exhibition  at  the  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum  1865, 
and  later  at  the  City  of  Manchester  Art  Gallrry  in  1926,  where  it  was  loaned  by 
Lord  Aldenham  from  his  collection. 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Established  1889  Phone:  Welbeck  8664 
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LAROUSSE 


LAROUSSE 


new  publications 


GAUGUIN 


art  books 


in-quarto  series 


I/ART  ET  L  HOMME 

3  volumes  under  the  general  editorship  of  Rene1  Huyghe,  de  l'Aca- 
d6mie  francaise 

A  monumental  history  of  art,  sumptuously  illustrated,  which  sets 
the  evolution  of  plastic  expression  in  relation  to  the  history  of 
thought  and  of  civilisation,  from  the  origins  to  the  present  day. 
The  third  and  last  volume  has  just  been  published,  bound  (8314x113/4  ins.), 
with  colour  jacket,  496  pages,  1.100  black  and  white  illustrations, 
24  plates  in  colour 

"Les  plus  grands  peintres"  series 

GAUGUIN,  par  Maximilien  Gauthier 
RAPHAEL,  par  Fred  Berence 

Two  fine  albums  of  reproductions  in  black  and  white  and  in  colour, 
with  a  commentary  by  distinguished  art  critics. 

l-acli  i'lume,  bound  (8  7/8x12  1/8  ins.),  with  colour  jacket,  78  pages. 
Already  published  : 

BOTTICELLI  -  GOYA  -  REMBRANDT  -  WATTEAU 

"Musees  et  monuments"  series 

LE   LOUVRE  (2  volumes),  par  Maximilien  Gauthier 

The  first  title  of  this  new  series  devoted  to  the  artistic  wealth  of 
all  nations. 

F.ach  volume,  bound  (8  1/4  x  10  5/8  ins.),  with  colour  jacket,  150  pages 
of  reproductions  in  black  and  white  and  in  colour. 

from  your  usual  supplier, 

or  LAROUSSE  17,  rue  du  Montparnasse  -  PARIS  6e. 


GALERIE  INTERNATIONALE 
D'ART  CONTEMPORAIN 

PAINTINGS  AND  SCLLPTURES 


PARIS,  1" 

253,  RUE  SAINT-HONORE 
-  '  Tel:  Opera  32.29 

BRUXELLES,  V 

203,  AV.  F.  ROOSEVELT 
Tel:  72.09.79 

ZURICH,  1 

NUSCHELERSTRASSE  31 
Tel:  25  17  48 


Mathieu 

Guiette 

Compard 

Degottex 

Dangelo 

Corbero 

Viola 

A.  Pomodoro 
G.  Pomodoro 


In  t  he  front  line  of  contemporary  art 
ARTISTS  OF  FAME  AND  PROMISE 


HENRY  SPENCER 

SS5S  &   SONS  ^^^EEE 

ESTABLISHED  .840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.    W.  E.  Peck  F.A.I.    Harry  C.  P.  Spencer,  A.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 


Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 

Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  53 1  -2 

4  Paradise  Street,  SHEFFIELD  1 

Telephone  25206  (2  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone  3347-8 


VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


i 
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70   SOUTH  AUDLEY 


STREET, 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD) 
■at" 


LONDON,    W.  I 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 

Telephone:  Oxford  4197 


A  panel  of  excellent  English  Tapestry  by  Thomas  Poyntz  in  natural  colouring.  Late  xjth  century.  Size  17  ft.  $  in.  X  q  ft.  7  in, 

FINE  TAPESTRIES,  SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS,  NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES        ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


C.  T.  LOO  &  C 


ASIAN  ART 


41  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


48  Rue  dc  Courcclles 
PARIS 


INDIAN  SCULPTURE  Sth/gth  CENTURY 
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CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


W  AX  [*ED:  Derby  porcelain  plates  or  dishes,  with  gold  mark,  from 
the  Barry-Barry  service.  Continuous  border  roses,  centre  coat-of-arms. 
Other  Derby  &  Chinese  Snuff  Bottles.  Dixon,  33  Broadhurst  Gardens, 
Reigate,  Surrey. 


Silver  Tea  &  Coffee  Services,  Trays,  Waiters,  Dishes,  Spoons  and  Forks, 
Candlesticks,  Candelabra,  Antique  Jewellery,  and  17th  and  18th 
Centur)  Clocks.  GARRARD  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Crown  Jewellers,  are 
particularly  interested  to  purchase  and  offer  the  best  possible  prices. 
Send  pieces  to  112  Regent  Street,  London,  W.l.  or  we  will  gladly 
arrange  for  a  representative  to  call. 


THE  ELGIN  CALENDAR  1962,  9 J 
British  Museum,  London,  W.C.I. 


X  1\  inches — 8s.  6d.  post  free. 


WANTED  by  Private  Collector  OLD  AMERICAN  FLAGS  (prior  to 
1 870) .  Write :  B.  Mastai,  2 1  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  (U.S.A.) 


MASTERFUL  DRAWING — of  yourself  or  a  loved  one — send  choice  photo 
and  the  fee  of  $21 — the  drawing  will  be  produced  and  forwarded — 
beautifully  mounted  and  ready  to  hang— A  SPLENDID  GIFT— 
send  to  athanasios,  1200  First  At).  North,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 


SCHOOL  of  DESIGN  and  DECORATING.  Michael  Inchbald, 
M.S. I. A.,  F.R.S.A.,  and  Jacqueline  Inchbald  will  run  a  concentrated 
ten-week  course,  starting  January  22nd  until  March  30th,  covering 
every  aspect  of  Design  and  Decoration,  modern  and  classical,  including 
furniture,  silver,  china,  as  well  as  a  practical  course  of  upholstery, 
furniture  painting  and  repair.  Application  to  10  Milner  Street,  S.W.3. 


FOR  SALE:  Fine  French  antique  MARBLE  FIREPLACES, 
MANTELS  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI,  also  accessories.  Moderate  prices. 
ETTINGOFFj  35  Rue  Chariot,  PARIS,  France.  ARChives  7456. 


Paris  Art  dealer  wishes  contact  London  gallery  interested  in  paintings  by 
French  minor  masters  1870-1910.  Box  No.  7203. 


WANTED  to  buy.  Paintings  by  William  A.  Walker,  or  W.A.W., 
Libraries,  Old  letters  with  Stamps,  Antique  Furniture,  China,  Silver, 
( )ld  coins,  American  Historical  paintings,  Netsukes,  Paperweights, 
Southern  items  always  wanted.  Schindlers  Antique  Shop,  200  King 
Street,  Charleston  5,  S.  Carolina,  U.S.A. 


FOR  SALE:  Worcester  Plate,  Dr.  Wall  period  'Blind  Earl'  or  'Lord 
Coventry'  Pattern.  l'\  in.  diameter.  William  III  1699  Silver  Trifot 
Spoon,  maker  Lawrence  Coles.  George  III  1780  two-handled  Tankard, 
makers  John  Langland  and  John  Robertson,  Newcastle.  Seventeenth 
century  Leather  Water  Bottle.  Early  Coalport  Tea  Service,  41 
[)ici  cs  in  blue  and  gilt,  with  very  fine  floral  decorations.  Similar  cup  to  be 
jeer)  in  Derby  Museum.  Box  No.  7202. 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD.,  5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I, 
announce  an  EXHIBITION  of  fine  18th  century  and  earlier  jade 
carvings  at  their  galleries  from  the  6th  December,  1961. 

BEARNES'  SALEROOMS,  Warren  Road,  Torquay  (telephone  22309) 
attract  principal  Buyers  from  London,  etc.  We  are  pleased  to  advise 
West  country  owners  re  sale  of  Antiques,  Pictures,  Silver,  etc.  (Estate 
Agency  Depts:  Torquay  22126,  Paignton  58296.) 

Chronometers,  deck  watches,  stop-watches  and  watch  spares 

for  disposal  from  -the  unique  collection  of  Charles  Frank,  Saltmarket, 
Glasgow. 

OBSCURE  CHINA  MARKS  identified  and  dated.  Send  clear  drawing 
or  tracing  only.  10s.  per  identified  mark.  G.  Godden,  F.R.S.A.,  56  Rich- 
mond Road,  Worthing. 

YE  OLDE  TYMES,  27  High  Street,  Clacton-on-Sea.  Comprehensive 
stock  of  Antique  Furniture,  Jewellery,  Silver,  Plate  and  China.  Personal 
visits  invited.  Trade  enquiries  welcomed.  Telephone:  Clacton  800. 

Antique  Clocks  bought,  sold  and  repaired.  E.  Jurmann,  C.M.B.H.J., 
26  Spring  Street,  Brighton,  Sussex.  Tel:  25006. 

1,200  IMPORTANT  BOOKS  on  Antiques  and  all  Collecting  subjects 
are  listed  in  our  latest  catalogues,  which  are  sent  free  on  request.  The 
Ceramic  Book  Company,  Newport,  Mon. 

Antique  mahogany  four-poster  Bedstead  with  Cornice,  Box  spring 
and  wool  mattress.  £75.  Chippendale  hanging  Wardrobe,  £40.  Rixson, 
Church  Street,  Dunstable. 

CLASSICS  of  SPACE  ART.  200  oil  paintings  for  exhibitions.  Herb. 
Loewenthal,  Dos  Planet  b.,  Nationalpark,  Zurich  7,  Kluseggstr.  16 
(Switzerland). 

DUNNING'S  ANTIQUES  purchase  and  offer  Ship  Figureheads,  Sun- 
dials, Globes,  Scientific  Instruments,  Early  Carvings,  Rushlight 
Holders,  Sandglasses,  Door  Furniture.  58  Holywell  Hill,  ST.  ALBANS. 
51065. 

Binders  for  your  Connoisseurs!  And  you  can  do  it  yourself.  Three 
Binders  take  a  year's  issues.  Strongly  made,  they  are  of  red  leather-cloth, 
with  rounded  corners,  the  name  The  Connoisseur  gold-blocked  on  the 
spine.  Price  each  16s.  6d.  ($2.39)  inclusive  of  postage,  packing  and 
insurance.  Extra  blocking  on  the  spine  for  dates  costs  an  additional  Is.  3d. 
( 1 7  cents)  per  binder.  Order  from  The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way, 
London,  S.WA8. 

Register  advertisements  are  1  '-  per  word,  minimum  1 5  -,  which  must  be  prepaid 
and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager,  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  13-17  NEW 
BURLINGTON  PLACE,  LONDON,  WA.  (Gerrard  8166.)  Addresses  or  Box 
Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with 
the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for 
any  sales  effected. 


RESTORATION  AND 
CONSERVATION  OF 
THE  ANTIQUE 

Restorers  to  the  Leading  Museums 

BRONZES  •  CERAMICS  ■  ENAMELS 
IVORIES  •  JADES  ■  MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL  ■  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS  •  ORMOLU  ■  BUHL 
OBJETS  D'ART  •  FURNITURE  ■  ETC. 

G.  GARBE 

FOUNDED  1770 

23  CHARLOTTE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  museum  1268 


Regardless  of  size  or  complexity 
you  can  rely  on  P  &  S  to  pack  and 
forward  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
promptly,  safely  and  economically. 

Pitt  &  Scott 

Limited 

1  /3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone:  City  6474 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the    world.    Storage  facilities  at 
London,   Liverpool,    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 
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Fine  quality  Adam  period  carved  Statuary 
Chimneypiece  inlaid  with  Brocatelle  and  Siena 

LENGTH  OF         p  ts  li» 


rved  Statuary  marble 

olio  and  SUvna  marbles. 


LENGTH  OF  SHELF 
TOTAL  HEIGHT  . 
OPENING  WIDTH 
OPENING  HEIGHT 


6'  If 
4'  10' 
4'  2" 
3'  10' 


T.      CROWTHER      &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S .  W .  6 
Telephone:  FULham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  Antiquity,  London 

Please  Note:  We  close  I  p.m.  on  Saturdays 


SAVONNERIE 
RUG,  C.  1800 


nrmr_Tjr_  nrrttr 


Partial  view  of  one  of  our 
Savonnerie  rugs,  made  in  France 
c.  1800.  He  rug  nas  a  thick  1  ustrous 
wool  pile  and  is  done  in  background 
sliades  of  gold  with  multicolored 
floral  designs. 

12'- 0"  wiJe  —  14'-10"  long 


13.  Manlie  im 
Gall  enes 

409  ROYAL  STREET,  NEW  ORLEANS  12 


EDWARD  R.LUBIN 

INC. 

WORKS   OF  ART 

17  East  64th  Street,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 

University  1-3649  Cables:  ARTWORKS 


CABINET,  Northern  French,  circa  1650-75 

Veneered  with  tortoiseshell  and  ebony.  Ornamented 
with  silver  and  bronze  appliques.  The  interior,  inlaid 
with  ivory,  is  in  the  form  of  a  stage  with  mirrored  sides 
to  give  the  illusion  of  perspective. 


Height  90  inches  (2  meters,  53  centimeters). 

Rcf:  An  almost  identical  example,  with  the  silver  and 
bronze  appliques,  in  the  Royal  Collections  of  Rosenborg 
Castle,  Copenhagen. 
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NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1878 


FINE  PAINTINGS 


Neil'  Tricks 

The  Performing  Do'j 
l  ]o  ■   2  <;  inches) 
by 

W.  R.  BIGG,  R.A. 

1755-1828 


1  c  EAST  ?7th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
N.Y. 


SMITH  &  WATSON 

20  EAST  55TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  22  •  PLAZA  3-1462 

(Ellouise  Abbott,  503  Hathaway,  Houston  6,  Texas) 


Mahogany  Sheraton  headboard  meticulously 
handcarved  and  inlaid  with  rosewood.  Available 
in  all  sizes.  Brochure  on  request. 


cJleplien  cJpcclor 

C^icl  II  lasier  -J  raicinos 


GABRIEL  DE  SAINT  AUBIN  (1724-1780)  'Allegorie' 
Signed  and  dated  1775       Crayon  and  oil  painting  on  paper 
13-3  x  9-5  centimeters 
From  the  David  Weil  Collection,  Paris 

150  East  61st  Street  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

By  appointment  PLaza  2-5164 
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PARKE-BERNET 

GALLERIES  •  Inc 

NEW  YORK 

Public  Auction  Sales 


Adam-Chippendale  commode  in  background  which 
brought  $70,000  in  the  Whitmarsh  Sale  -  a  world  record 
price  for  a  piece  of  English  furniture 

The  finest  facilities  available  for  exhibiting  and 
selling  Antiques,  Works  of  Art  and  Literary 
Property;  write  for  information  regarding 
terms  and  conditions  for  selling  in  the  world  s 
richest  market 

CATALOGUES  BY  THE  SEASON 

ART  SERIES  -  Foreign  $21  -  U.S.A.  $18 
BOOK  AND  PRINT  SERIES  -  Foreign  $8 
U.S.A.  $6.  Airmail  Additional 

Request  our  monthly  Bulletin  (gratis)  to  be  advised  about 
current  and  forthcoming  sales 


LESLIE  A.  HYAM,  President 
LOUIS  J.  MARION,  Executive  Vice-President 

MANY  VANDEGRIFT,    ANTHONY  N.  BADE 
Vice-Presidents 
ROBERT  F.  METZDORF,  Asst.  Vice-President 
MAX  BARTHOLET,  Secretary  &  Treasurer 


PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES  ■  Inc 
980  Madison  Ave,  New  York  21 


PIERRE  BONNARD  LE  CLOCHER  Painted  1907 

Oil  on  canvas  I9|  x  28J  inches 

From  Bernheim -Jeune  &  Fils,  Paris 

Collections: 

Marquis  de  Granay,  Paris,  1908 
Templeton  Crocker,  San  Francisco 


HAMMER  GALLERIES  Inc. 

51  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


Established  i8ij 

Head  office: 

ji  -93  CHARTERHOUSE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


also  at  :  LIVERPOOL  -  MANCHESTER 
SOUTHAMPTON  -  BELFAST  -  PARIS 
NEWCASTLE  -  GLASGOW  -  TORONTO 
NEW  YORK     -    MONTREAL     -  ETC. 

Packers  -  Shippers  -  Insurers 
Custombrokers        -        Travel  Agents 


 j 
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hibition  giaCOmetti         december  1 96 1 


sculpture  -  drawings  -  paintings 

e.  57  st.  pierre  matisse  gallery  new  york 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING       SCULPTURE  .  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC       •        RENAISSANCE       •        EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 

21,  N.Y. 


By  Appointment  To  Hei  Majesty  The  Queen  Manufacturers  Of  Silver  Polishes, ).  Goddard  &  Sons,  ltd. 


GODDARD'S  COPPER  &  BRASS  POLISH 

.  .  .  brilliance  at  a  touch  ! 

tjucover  the  hidden  lustre  of  your  fine  copper  and  brass.  The 
lightest  rubbing  imaginable  does  it  with  Goddard's.  Yet 
Goddard's  is  so  gentle,  it  polishes  to  a  lasting  sheen  with  mini- 
mum abrasion,  reassuring  news  for  your  truly  valuable  pieces. 

J.  Goddard  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Leicester,  England 
U.S.A.  Office :  299  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


An  exceptionally  rare 
i8th  century  Hepplewhite  sideboard 
with  fluted  mouldings  and  legs, 
the  swags  of  husk  carving ; 
crossbanded  drawers. 
England,  circa  1775. 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

59  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
EL  5-7620-1 

Old  English  Furniture,  Porcelain  and  Paintings 
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It  requires  a  regal  room  in  a  very  special  home  to  provide  the  proper  environ- 
ment for  this  Louis  XV  salon  suite.  Many  fine  residences,  here  and  abroad, 
have  played  host  to  this  distinguished  group  (shown  are  but  three  of  the  19 
pieces)  which  includes  two  settees,  two  bergeres,  14  armchairs  and  a  fire- 
screen. The  carved  and  gilded  frames  are  upholstered  in  Beauvais  tapestry 
woven  after  cartoons  by  Frangois  Boucher.  The  ensemble  is  one  of  the  few 
Boucher  tapestry  groups  extant.  The  bronze  dore,  cut  glass  chandelier  crowns 
these  rare  furnishings  in  appropriate  monarchical  splendor. 

FRENCH  &  COMPANY  live! 

MADISON  AVENUE  AT  T6TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


THE 

BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Wish  to  announce 
The 

INTERNATIONAL 
ART  TREASURES  EXHIBITION 

at  the 

VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

ist  March  to  29th  April 
1962 


The  Exhibition  which  is  being  presented  under  the 
auspices  of  C.I.N.O.A.,  the  International  Confederation 
of  Art  Dealers,  will  be  organised  and  arranged  by 
The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association. 


Discerning  buyers  and  sellers  appreciate  the  many  advantages  of 
dealing  with  members.  A  booklet  price  5/-  post  free  ($1  in  the 
U.S.A.),  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred  estab- 
lished dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  members  of  the 
Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at 

The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 

20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.7 

Telephone:  Kensington  4128  &  2102 


THE  S/G.Y  OF  MEMBERSHIP 
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ANTIQUE  IRISH  SILVER 


A  very  fine  Antique  Irish  Silver  Epergne,  delicately  pierced  in  the  style  of  George  II  period  and 

made  by  the  celebrated  Silversmith  John  Moore,  Dublin  circa  1740. 
Resting  on  four  wrought  feet,  the  deep  elaborate  border  of  the  base  is  pierced  and  supports  the 
four  slender  branches  on  which  the  Sweetmeat  Dishes  rest.  The  large  Fruit  Basket  is  oval  and 
branches  upwards  at  each  end  with  an  incurved  volute  to  terminate  in  the  interesting 

Chinoiserie  heads. 
Height  19  inches.  Width  28  inches.  Weight  166  ounces. 


from  the  Collection  of  We  are  interested  in  purchasing  fine  early  Silver 

LOUIS  WINE  Ed 


Established  1840 


Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  Tel:  Dublin  73865 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  THE  QUEEN 
MEDALLISTS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS 


Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

EST.  1778 

5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

DON  Telephone:  WHIT 


Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (5  lines) 


pair  OF  blanc-de-chine  porcelain  beakers  decorated  with  the  Eight  Immortals, 
the  sacred  tri-grams  and  a  flowering  prunus,  and  a  spill  vase  also  with  the  Eight 
Immortals.  i8th  Century,  Chinese. 

Vases  o£  inches  high,  exclusive  of  wood  stands. 

Spill  vase  3i  inches  high. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALER  --  24 


This  early  nineteenth-century  concave  mirror  is  of  a  type  used  in  laboratories  as  a  burning  glass,  or 
for  optical  demonstrations  and  experiments.  In  R.  T.  Gunther's  Early  Science  and  Oxford  it  is  stated 
that  'such  mirrors  were  a  source  of  much  mystification  and  amusement'.  This  example  has  been 
donated  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  by  Messrs.  H.  Blairman  and  Sons  Ltd. 


Each  month  '  The  Connoisseur'  illustrates  an  important  work  of  art  which  a  British  antique 
dealer  has  sold  or  loaned  to  a  museum  or  public  institution  cither  at  home  or  abroad. 


I'hniography:  A.  F.  Kersting 


The  Dining  Room,  formerly  the  'Dressing  Room';  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  restored 
rooms  at  Shardeloes.  Here  the  dado  sections,  attributed  rather  to  James  Wyatt  than  to  Robert 
Adam,  arc  of  a  more  advanced  nature  than  elsewhere  in  the  house.  The  mirror  frame  is  in  the 
style  of  John  Linnell  and  has  been  perfectly  restored.  About  the  sideboard  are  (left  to  right) :  a 
self-portrait  by  Fernando  Bols;  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man,  by  Sir  Anthony  van  Dyck;  and  Portrait 
of  a  Flemish  Gentleman. 
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SHARDELOES 

A  lasting  tribute 

to  a  remarkable  restoration 


John  Harris 


Shardclocs,  like  the  home  of  the  Cartwright  family  at  Aynhoe,  is  no 
■  longer  lived  in  by  the  family  which  originally  built  it.  It  became  of 
national  concern  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  n>as  threatened  with  demo- 
lition. This  notable  monument  of  Robert  Adam's  early  style  was, 
however,  saved  by  Messrs.  Landstone  Investments  whose  architect, 
Mr.  Patrick  Carter,  skilfully  converted  the  main  block  and  office  wings 
into  a  aeries  of  fiats.  In  the  meantime  Elspeth  Cartwright,  widow  of 
Richard  Cartwright,  the  last  squire  of  Aynhoe  had  married  Eustace 
Hoare,  and  together  they  saw  the  exciting  challenge  of  restoring  that  part 
of  Shardeloes  which  they  had  acquired.  Mrs.  Hoare ' s  only  daughter,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Cartwright,  inherited  the  Aynhoe  treasures,  and  made  the 
nucleus  of  these  available,  thus  helping  to  beautify  the  rooms  at 
Shardeloes,  where  she  has  also  taken  up  residence.  The  perfection  of  the 
restorations,  contributed  to  by  Mr.  Louis  Rich,  only  heightened  the 
tragedy  of  Eustace  Hoare 's  sudden  death,  just  at  a  moment  when  his  and 
Elspeth  Hoare's  creation  was  Hearing  completion.  Through  Mrs. 
Hoare' s  courtesy,  The  Connoisseur  is  here  privileged  to  shoiv  that  part 
of  the  new  Shardeloes  which  has  thus  been  created.  It  is  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  counoissettrship  and  patient  search  for  the  right  object  for  the 
right  place. — Editor 

WILLIAM  TOTHILL,  one  of  Six  Clerks  in  Chancery, 
acquired  Shardeloes  in  1593.  Before  his  death  in  1626  he 
had  added  a  new  front  to  the  medieval  house.  This  new  front  had 
shaped  gables,  mulhoncd  bays,  and  a  two  storey  porch.  The  house 
may  always  have  been  on  the  same  site,  placed  prominently  on  a 
bluff  above  the  Misbourne  valley.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  formal  garden.  Now  it  is  placed  with  Greek-like 
prominence  (No.  1)  surveying  smooth  parkland  and  looking 
down  upon  a  formal  lake  laid  out  late  in  the  eighteenth  century 
under  the  supervision  of  Humphrey  ReptOB 

Shardeloes  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Drake  family 
through  the  marriage  of  Joan  Tothill  to  Franci  Drj  ke  of  Esher. 
Its  moderate  size  seems  to  have  suited  the  fortunes  of  the  Drakes 
until  1728,  when  Mountagu  Garrard  Drake  commissioned 


Giacomo  Leoni  to  design  a  new  house.  Lconi's  plans  have  not 
survived,  but  his  account  mentions  'several  sketches  for  the  four 
new  fronts  of  Shardeloes  House  £45.  4s.'  It  may  have  been  a 
design  with  angle  towers  like  Hagley.  Unluckily  for  poor  Leoni, 
Drake  died  in  the  same  year,  leaving  his  son  William  Drake  in 
long  minority.  William  married  in  1 747  and  again  plans  were 
considered  for  rebuilding.  An  unsigned  estimate  of  April,  1748, 
may  be  by  James  Gibbs.  Again  however  an  architect  was  to  be 
frustrated.  William  went  off  on  the  Grand  Tour,  postponing 
rebuilding  until  1758  at  which  time  Stiff  Leadbetter  was  called 
in.  Leadbetter,  a  Buckinghamshire  man  with  a  local  practice,  had 
built  Langley  Park  in  1755  for  the  3rd  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Not  far  away  from  Shardclocs,  it  may  have  caught  the  eye  of 
Drake.  Yet  Langley  is  an  uninspired  house,  imparting  a  character 
that  could  have  been  that  of  Shardeloes  but  for  Robert  Adam. 

Adam  was  certainly  not  on  the  scene  from  the  very  beginning, 
as  is  shown  by  Leadbetter's  contract  in  May  1758:  'to  take  down 
the  old  Buildings  and  to  erect  build  and  finish  in  a  compleat  .  .  . 
substantial  and  workmanlike  manner  the  several  new  Buildings 
and  Repairs  ...  to  a  plan  and  elevation  dated  18  March  1758'.  It 
was  to  be  built  by  the  end  of  September,  1760,  and  was  to  cost 
£4,300.  Adam's  intervention  in  1760  added  six  more  years  to  the 
building  time  and  another  £15,000  to  the  cost.  In  fact,  Lead- 
better  did  not  live  to  see  the  finished  house. 

Just  how  Adam  was  brought  to  Drake's  notice  at  this  time  is 
not  known.  He  had  returned  from  his  Grand  Tour  in  1758  and 
by  the  winter  of  1759  was  decorating  the  interior  of  Hatchlands 
for  Admiral  Boscawen.  He  was  also  working  in  association  with 
Leadbetter  at  Syon  at  this  time.  The  Hatchlands  exterior  is  just  as 
provincial  as  Leadbetter's  work.  So  it  would  seem  that  both  Bos- 
cawen and  Drake  were  persuaded  to  employ  Adam  for  the 
interior  decoration.  Adam  may  have  puffed  himself  up  to  tlv  n;  a 
manner  of  advertisement  at  which  he  was  marvellously  ;  lept. 
Significantly  his  early  work  is  no  more  novel  than  that  which 
could  have  been  supplied  by  James  Paine  or  Sir  Robert  Taylor. 
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Work  began  at  Shardeloes  in  April,  1758.  Through  June  the 
old  house  was  being  demolished — 'Robert  Bedborough  for 
taking  up  paving  in  Hall  &  taking  down  Chimney  pieces' — and 
old  usable  materials  conserved.  The  internal  courtyard  of  the  old 
house  seems  in  fact  to  have  been  partly  incorporated  in  the  re- 
building. This  is  confirmed  by  the  jumbled  succession  of  com- 
partments in  the  west  angle.  Lcadbetter  only  expressed  a  clarity 
of  plan  on  the  north-east  (portico)  and  south-east  fronts.  The 
brick  carcase  was  going  up  in  1760,  although  discussions  were 
afoot  as  late  as  September,  1762,  as  to  casing  in  stone  or  stucco. 
It  was  decided  to  use  stucco,  the  cheaper  material.  In  1760  Adam 
was  employing  his  plasterer,  Joseph  Rose,  and  from  October 
onwards  Rose  is  regularly  mentioned  in  the  accounts.  At  the 
same  rime  Jcfferin  Aiken  and  Richard  Lawrence  were  the 
carvers,  responsible  for  nearly  all  the  internal  woodwork;  and 
foseph  Dixon  (of  Lambeth)  was  the  mason.  By  an  abstract  of 
May,  1767,  Dixon  had  received  over  ^1,258. 

A  krtcr  of  13  th  February,  1761,  from  Lcadbetter  to  Drake 
mentii  -  Ad. mi's  control  over  the  decorative  scheme.  It  contains 
also  .1  si  nificant  hint  as  to  disturbed  relations  between  Leadbcttcr 
and  his  patron:  'Agreeable  to  your  Order  I  dehver'd  the  Plans  of 
voLir  besi  Rooms  to  Mr.  Adams  about  the  middle  of  last  Month; 
soon  as  !  [e  has  made  Designs  for  the  Ciclings  &c.  (which 
ipprove)  I  will  immediately  send  as  many  Plaisterers  as  can 
[<  iyed.  In  the  Interim  thejoyncr's  Work  shall  be  forward- 
ed at  Shardeloes  &  by  Preparations  at  Eton  with  all  possible 
expedition.  It  gives  me  great  Concern  that  the  Multiplicity  of  my 
Engagements  (which  now  draw  to  a  Conclusion),  has  given  you 
I ust  Reason  to  Complain  of  my  neglecting  your  Business  .  .  . 

f  ew  of  Adam's  designs  arc  dated,  except  those  for  the  'Great 
Parlour'  (No.  3)  (in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  house)  in  1761 


and  the  portico  soffit  in  1763.  By  the  end  of  this  latter  year  Ro!!, 
had  done  most  of  his  plastering;  the  carver's  work  was  complete 
and  'Mr.  Robinson'  was  busy  painting.  Through  1764  Thorn; 
Carter  the  well-known  statuary  was  supplying  chimney  piece 
Another  painter,  'Mr.  Aylmer'  appears  in  1766,  as  does  anothc 
plasterer,  'Mr.  Parker',  who  was  paid  the  large  sum  then  cj 
-£426.  3.  6.  The  house  had  been  building  for  nine  years. 

Undoubtedly  the  evolution  of  the  design  had  not  been  simple 
G.  Eland,  in  his  Shardeloes  Papers,  mentions  a  design  by  Adai 
with  angle  towers.  This  design  exists  neither  in  the  Sir  Joh 
Soane's  Museum,  nor  in  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architect! 
nor  in  the  Buckinghamshire  Record  Office — the  three  repositories 
for  Shardeloes  documents.  Eland  may  have  confused  an  Adai 
design  with  one  by  Leoni,  now  probably  missing.  The  only  sui 
viving  plan  by  Leadbetter  is  for  a  house  105  by  100  feet.  Th 
plan  was  slightly  expanded  to  the  present  block  of  117  by  10 
feet.  Added  to  Leadbetter's  plan  are  faint  sketches  (perhaps  b 
Adam)  suggesting  the  possibility  of  canted  bays  on  the  south 
east  and  south-west  fronts,  and  more  important,  the  portico  ij 
indicated. 

Unfortunately  the  Drake  papers  contain  no  information  as  t< 
the  genesis  of  the  portico.  Its  addition  was  undoubtedly  a: 
attempt  by  Adam  to  modify  an  essentially  uninspired  slab 
like  block.  The  niched  windows  in  the  ground  floor  angles  giv 
a  little  more  depth,  and  therefore  strength  to  the  elevations.  Ye 
their  introduction  may  have  been  due  to  one  of  the  Wyatts  ii 
1775  or  1779.  Adam's  solution  was  to  make  Shardeloes  into 
temple  feature  (No.  2).  By  adding  his  portico  he  contributed  ai 
early  statement  towards  a  fully  expressed  neo-classicism.  Th 
portico  with  its  four  fluted  Corinthian  columns  set  down  01 
steps  rather  than  pedestals  is  a  direct  contemporary  of  Chambers 
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I  and  2.  Shardeloes  stands  out  prominently  above 
the  Misbourne  Valley,  and  looks  down  to  an 
informal  lake  laid  out  under  the  supervision  of 
Humphrey  Repton. 

3.  Robert  Adam.  Design  for  the  'Great  Parlour', 
1761.  This  room,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  hall, 
forms  part  of  a  separate  flat  in  the  house.  The  draw- 
ing forms  part  of  a  group  recently  presented  to  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

4.  Robert  Adam.  Design  for  the  Offices,  showing 
the  relationship  to  the  angle  of  the  house  (on  the 
left  hand  side).  The  elevation  to  this  plan  is  dated 
1761.  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
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5.  Adam's  Hall,  another  room  at  Shardeloes  which  has  been  sensitively  and 
exquisitely  restored.  The  paintings  seen  are  by  Poussin,  Jean  Miel  and 
Hourgignon.  The  lacquered  cabinet  on  stand  originally  stood  in  the  Hall 
at  Aynhoc. 

6.  This  small  entrance  Hall  is  dominated  by  a  splendid  Canaletto  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  Venice  (one  of  a  pair  from  the  Aynhoe  Collections).  The 
bronze  standing  figure  is  of  the  School  of  Donatello,  and  the  section  of 
tapestry  seen  is  a  large  eighteenth-century  work  which  is  believed  to  have 
come  from  the  Doge's  Palace,  Venice.  It  was  brought  to  England  by 
William  Cornwallis  Cartwright  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

7.  The  Drawing  Room,  a  beautiful  setting  for  important  French  and 
English  furniture,  and  vitrines  of  Oriental  and  other  porcelain  from  the 
Aynhoe  ■  ollections.  The  eighteenth-century  settee  is  from  Aynhoe  and 
the  chairs  ind  covering  tapestries  were  acquired  by  Mr.  Hoare.  The  latter 
are  of  Rus^an  provenance  and  are  very  rare,  dating  from  the  eighteenth 
century  and  similar  in  style  to  Aubusson. 

8.  Here   the  eighteenth-century  carved  wood  chandelier  came  from 

.  Castle,  Kent.  The  painting  above  the  chimneypiece  shows 
Willia.n  and  Henry  Fermor  hunting  at  Aynhoe  Park  and  was  presented  by 
I>.  Ramsey  of  Croughton,  Northamptonshire,  to  W.  C.  Cartwright.  On 
the  centre  table  is  the  white  pelargonium  'Eustace  Hoare'  recently  created 
by  E.  Humphris,  head  gardener  to  four  generations  of  the  Cartwright 
Family  and  now  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Hoare's  garden  at  Shardeloes. 

9.  Above  1  Carlton  House  writing  table  in  the  Library:  Thomas  Cart- 
wright, by  Thomas  Hudson. 
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io.  Mrs.  Hoare's  Bedroom  at  Shardeloes.  The  design  of  the  Aubusson  carpet  incorporates  swans,  the  emblem  of  Buckinghamshire.  The  furniture 
originally  stood  in  the  late  Viscountess  Weir's  bedroom  at  Eastwood  Park,  Renfrewshire,  and  the  bed  originated  from  Astrop  House,  Northamptonshire. 


II.  From  the  windows  of  the  Drawing  Room  and  Dining  Room  can  be  seen  these  imposing  iron  gates,  from  Newnham  Paddox  in  Warwickshire., 
They  are  considered  to  be  by  Robert  Bakewell  of  Derby  and  date  from  the  1740's. 


much  more  advanced  Duddingstone,  begun  early  in  1763.  The 
Shardcloes  portico  does  not  seem  to  have  been  built  until  late  in 
1 1763.  The  relationship  between  the  two  houses  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  similarity  of  disposing  the  offices  in  a  loosely  strung- 
1  out  way  from  one  angle  of  the  house  (No.  4). 

Adam's  Hall  (No.  5)  was  delightfully  re-furnished  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hoare.  Its  forms  are  still  early  Adam;  that  is  in  the  traditional 
Palladian  style.  Leadbcttcr  proposed  a  Doric  entablature,  whilst 
Adam  substituted  an  equally  Palladian  Vitruvian  scroll.  The 
fluted  Doric  doorway  carved  by  Aiken  and  Lawrence  appears  a 
\  little  later  at  Mersham  lc  Hatch.  Only  here  and  there — in  the 
I  treatment  of  the  entablature  and  in  the  handling  of  the  wall 
I  panels,  for  example — can  one  see  the  characteristics  of  Adam's 
Hater  style.  This  is  very  evident  in  Mersham's  Hall  ceiling.  In 
-contrast,  the  one  at  Shardeloes  seems  slightly  retrogressive.  The 
effect  of  depth  gained  by  the  recession  of  the  octagonal  compart- 
ment is  a  baroque  rather  than  a  neo-classical  gesture.  Carter's 
■crisp  Portland  stone  chimneypiece  was  the  most  expensive  one 
in  the  house,  costing  ^555-  2.  7.  The  Doric  door  leads  directly 
(to  the  staircase  confined  within  a  narrow  well.  It  is  peculiarly 
unambitious  and  its  design  must  be  by  Leadbetter  rather  than  by 
Adam.  The  ironwork  was  supplied  in  1 763  by  Thomas  Tilston : 
'Iron  Work  to  Best  Stairs  with  Scrole  pannells  &  Bars  ^44.  2.  o.' 
Trom  the  stairs  a  passage  opens  to  the  left  into  Mrs.  Hoare's 
iprivatc  hall  (No.  6).  This  is  dominated  by  a  beautiful  Canalctto  of 
Ithe  Grand  Canal,  and  also  by  an  unusual  landscape  by  Murillo. 

The  singularly  gracious  Drawing  Room  (No.  7)  opens  off  this 
'Hall  and  faces  north-east  and  south-east,  occupying  the  angle  of 
the  house  to  the  left  of  the  Entrance  Hall.  Its  very  rich  effect  is 
entirely  due  to  the  sympathetic  furnishings  and  to  the  display  of 
tsomc  of  the  best  pieces  in  the  Cartwright  Collection  of  Chinese 
.ceramics.  Adam's  ceiling  is  still  traditional  but  is  expressed  in  thin 
delicate  patterns  of  vine,  husk,  palmettc,  and  flute.  The  window 
icornices  were  fortunately  discovered  and  subsequently  bought 
Iback  by  Mr.  Hoare  and  are  certainly  to  Adam's  design.  John 
ILinnell,  the  carver  and  cabinetmaker,  submitted  bills  for  these  in 
11768:  'Wood,  getting  out  and  Carving  5  Cornices  with  festoons 
'.by  drawing,  and  Gilding  the  same  in  parts  in  Burnish  Gold 
,^32.  10.  0.'  An  examination  of  his  bills  suggests  that  the  term 
'by  drawing'  may  mean  to  designs  supplied  by  Adam.  It  occurs 
<dn  certain  contexts  throughout  the  Drake  papers.  There  are  un- 
fortunately no  Adam  drawings  or  accounts  for  furniture  at  this 
jearl;.'  stage  in  his  career.  The  original  Shardeloes  pier  glasses  and 
(tables  (now  in  the  Rijksmuseum)  for  this  Saloon,  or  Drawing 
{Room  are  not  mentioned  in  the  accounts,  but  since  they  were 
furnishings  belonging  to  the  wall  they  were  consequently  part  of 
on  architectural  scheme.  In  this  sense  Adam  was  the  responsible 
designer.  Carter's  bill  for  the  chimneypiece  in  1765  was  for 
\AilSi-  '3-  IO>  and  in  the  same  year  Rose  was  paid  for  finishing 
the  ceiling. 

On  the  south-east  front,  following  the  Drawing  Room  is  the 
JLibrary  (No.  8).  Leadbetter's  original  design  for  this  was  modified 
ohortly  after  it  had  been  executed.  The  account  of  1763  provides 
lor  'cutting  away  Brickwork  to  inlarge  recesses  in  Library  in 
order  to  execute  Mr.  Adam's  plan'.  This  plan,  which  is  now  in  the 
Soane  Museum,  shows  bookcases  occupying  seven  recessed 
arches,  and  tallies  with  Aiken  and  Lawrence's  invoice  for 


'  .  .  .  Seven  semi-circles  in  recesses  over  Bookcases  .  .  .'  Neither 
these  alterations,  nor  Carter's  chimneypiece  with  a  tablet  of 
Astronomy  (for  which  he  was  paid  ^  1 47.  19.  0),  exist  in  the 
Library  today.  Except  for  the  ceiling,  designed  by  Adam  and 
executed  by  Rose,  the  Library  is  probably  by  James,  and  also 
possibly  by  Samuel  Wyatt. 

In  1775  Wyatt  cut  off  the  arches  of  Adam's  recesses,  substi- 
tuting a  decorative  scheme  of  painted  grisaille  panels  by  Biagio 
Rebecca  (who  charged  50  guineas).  Why  the  Library  should 
have  been  altered  so  soon  after  Adam's  employment  is  not  clear. 
In  1775  his  work  at  Shardeloes  was  probably  out  of  date  and  the 
Wyatts  were  brought  in  to  add  a  sophisticated  touch.  Their  con- 
tribution to  Shardeloes  has,  in  fact,  not  been  fully  appreciated. 
In  addition  to  interior  decoration  they  altered  windows — 
adding  perhaps  the  pediments  and  the  arched  recesses — and  may 
even  have  executed  more  drastic  alterations.*  They  were  also 
employed  by  Drake  on  his  Grosvenor  Square  house  and  at 
Rochampton. 

Beyond  the  Library  is  the  present  Dining  Room,  which  was 
formerly  the  Dressing  Room  (see  frontispiece  and  No.  9).  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  successful  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoare's  restorations. 
Here  the  scale  of  the  ornament  is  perceptively  smaller,  more 
delicate  and  advanced.  Whereas  Adam's  dado  sections  elsewhere 
in  the  house  are  of  traditional  pattern,  here  they  are  of  a  more 
advanced  nature.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  coved  and  fluted 
ceiling,  which  is  a  typical  Wyatt  design  and  could  in  no  way  have 
been  designed  by  Adam  in  the  early  1760's.  The  chimneypiece 
(sec  also  frontispiece)  is  later,  and  is  not  by  Carter.  Above  it  is  a 
mirror  in  Linncll's  style,  one  of  a  pair  found  by  Mr.  Hoare  in  the 
house  and  perfectly  restored  by  him. 

Behind  the  Dining  Room  and  Library  is  a  small  corridor.  It 
contains  a  splendid  vitrine  of  Chinese  ceramics  and  a  rare,  very 
large  panel  of  Genoese  cut  velvet  of  early  eighteenth-century 
manufacture.  Oft  this  corridor  a  small  secondary  staircase  has 
been  formed  leading  to  the  bedrooms  on  the  upper  floor.  These 
rooms  arc  small  in  scale  and  intimate,  as  bedrooms  should  be. 

Eustace  Hoare's  plans  for  the  gardens  had  not  reached  maturity, 
l  ie  proposed  a  formal  parterre  on  the  south-east  front  terminated 
by  the  imposing  iron  gates  from  Ncwnham  Paddox  in  Warwick- 
shire (No.  1  1).  In  all  likelihood  these  gates  arc  by  Robert  Bake- 
well  of  Derby  and  date  from  the  1 740's.  They  arc  set  across  a 
break  in  the  planting  with  a  vista  to  Second  Wood,  south-west  of 
Amersham. 

Shardeloes  was  conceived  by  Messrs.  Landstone  Investments 
as  a  group  of  individually  disposed  Flats,  yet  the  major  portions 
of  the  main  house,  having  been  taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoare  and 
by  Miss  Cartwright,  enabled  their  joint  family  inheritance, 
artistic  sensibilities  and  advanced  knowledge  of  the  arts  to 
achieve  what  to  them  was  always  an  essential — perfection.  As  a 
result,  the  eighteenth-century  interests  of  the  Cartwright  ami 
Hoare  Families  arc  enshrined  here,  and  particularly  those  of 
Eustace  Bcnyon  Hoare.  Shardeloes  will  remain  a  monument  to 
his  perspicacity,  interest  and  taste. 

*  One  Wyatt  estimate  is  undated.  It  includes  taking  down  a  balustrade,  covering 
the  cornice  with  lead,  casing  two  fronts  with  portland  stone,  leaving  the  windows 
as  they  are,  and,  most  interestingly,  'cutting  away  breaks  of  the  towers'.  Docs  this 
mean  that  Shardeloes.  as  built  by  Leadbetter  and  Adam,  was  a  four  towered  house 
and  that  the  towers  were  taken  away  by  Wyatt  f 


1  wish  to  acknowledge,  in  the  writing  of  this  article,  the  help  of  the  Buckinghamshire  Record  Office  and  the  gracious  hospitality  extended  to  me  on 
visits  to  Shardeloes. 
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Mr.  Kress  and  the  American  People 


Malcolm  Vaughan 


TH  E  Kress  Collection  is  an  astonishing  multitude  of  works 
of  art  by  old  masters.  A  unique  assemblage  of  masterpieces 
and  valuable  school-creations,  mostly  Italian,  it  extends  to  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  paintings  and  pieces  of  sculpture,  over 
thirteen  thousand  small  bronzes  and  medals,  and  rare  examples  of 
the  decorative  arts,  such  as  the  Barberini  Palace  tapestries,  fine 
French  eighteenth-century  porcelains  and  porcelain-inlaid  furni- 
ture, and  one  of  the  finest  rooms  ever  designed  in  England: 
Robert  Adam's  drawing  room  from  Croome  Court. 

Estimated  in  value  at  fifty  million  dollars,  the  collections  have 
now  been  dispersed  and  formally  transferred  to  the  United 
States  National  Gallery  in  Washington  and  eighteen  other 
American  museums  as  a  gift  of  the  late  Samuel  H.  Kress  to  the 
American  people.  Some  of  them  are  here  shown  in  Europe  for 
the  first  time.  To  celebrate  the  event,  the  National  Gallery  is  now 
holding  a  special  exhibition,  reassembling  many  of  the  treasures 
for  the  occasion. 

Always  delighting  in  painting  and  sculpture,  Samuel  Kress, 
founder  of  the  chain  of  five-and-ten  cent  stores  that  bears  his 
name,  gathered  about  him  in  his  home  a  small  but  choice  selec- 
tion of  works  of  art.  One  day,  in  the  1920's,  it  occurred  to  him  to 
form  an  outstanding  collection  and  to  give  it  to  the  American 
people  for  the  cultural  benefits  it  could  give.  Originally  his  idea 
was  to  make  a  general  collection,  covering  the  leading  schools. 
But  after  becoming  a  friend  of  Bernard  Berenson  he  decided  to 
specialize  in  Italian  art.  He  wanted  to  have  represented  every 
Italian  artist,  minor  as  well  as  major,  who  had  worked  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

He  proposed  to  build  a  special  museum  for  the  collection,  and 
toward  this  end  acquired  a  site  in  New  York.  Later,  after  the 
founding  of  the  U.S.  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  he 
decided  in  1938  to  donate  the  collection  to  the  nation.  His  New 
York  penthouse  was  by  then  overflowing  with  beautiful  things, 
and  he  had  come  to  love  them  so  dearly  that  they  seemed  to  have 
become  'to  him  a  substitute  for  the  children  he  never  had'.  How- 
ever, when  the  National  Gallery  was  ready  to  be  opened,  he 
stripped  the  walls,  denuded  the  house,  and  gave  everything  away 
for  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  others. 

Once  on  view,  the  magnitude,  beauty  and  significance  of  the 
collection  astonished  the  art  world.  Here  were  masterpieces  by 
m  in  of  Italy's  greatest  artists:  from  Duccio,  Fra  Angelico,  and 
Fra  1  ilippo  Lippi  on  through  Perugino,  Raphael,  and  Giorgione 
down  to  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  Caravaggio.  Here,  also  were 
valuabl  paintings  by  lesser  known  artists  whose  works  reflected 
the  achii  vemcnt  of  the  Italian  school  as  a  whole.  Most  senior 
collec  t! )i  s  would  have  stopped  at  this  point.  Not  Samuel  Kress. 
I  lappy  at  the  warm  response  of  the  public,  pleased  at  the  distin- 
guished showing  the  collection  made,  he  determined  to  go  on 
adding  to  it,  strengthening  it,  expanding  it,  bringing  it  still  more 
1  inci  on.  This  he  continued  to  do  until  his  illness  in  1946,  nine 
years  before  his  death. 

I  lis  illness  ushered  in  a  central  change.  It  brought  in  his  brother, 
Rush,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Kress  Founda- 
tion I  he  question  arose  as  to  whether  to  go  on  increasing  the 
colic  ions  or  to  devote  available  funds  to  other  fields  of  philan- 
throj      Mr.  Rush  Kress  was  much  interested  in  public  medical 


projects,  to  which  the  Foundation  had  already  given  large  sum: 
particularly  for  post-graduate  training.  He  was  inclined  to  fee 
the  Foundation  had  given  enough  to  art.  However,  when  ht 
learned  that  bis  brother  had  wanted  to  continue  adding  to  th 
collections,  he  determined  to  do  likewise. 

Indeed,  to  bring  his  brother's  dream  to  higher  fulfilment,  Rus 
Kress  determined  to  return  to  Samuel  Kress's  original  idea :  a  eollec  < 
tion  composed  of  all  the  leading  schools — Dutch,  French,  Spanisr 
Flemish,  German,  as  well  as  Italian.  Furthermore,  he  decided  to  giv 
less  attention  to  paintings  and  sculpture  by  minor  artists  and  bega 
to  acquire  only  works  of  major  quality.  To  carry  out  these  change 
he  installed  Guy  Emerson  as  Director  of  the  Collections.  Togethe 
they  launched  forth.  They  began  to  gather  fine  paintings  an. 
pieces  of  sculpture  on  an  extraordinary  scale.  The  market  wa 
'raided'.  Inquiries  were  made  as  to  where  rare  items  might  b 
found  available.  Dealers  were  sent  abroad  to  sec  what  prize  piece 
could  be  acquired  from  other  collections.  The  result  was  th 
purchase  of  a  splendid  Rembrandt,  and  works  by  Hals,  Vermeej 
El  Greco,  Fragonard,  Watteau,  and  Flemish,  French,  and  Germai 
primitives.  Major  items  of  sculpture,  such  as  figures  by  Orcagna 
Verrocchio,  Clodion,  and  Houdon  were  acquired. 

Under  Rush  Kress  and  Guy  Emerson,  the  Kress  Collcctioi 
grew  to  such  magnitude  that  a  new  idea  of  what  could  be  don 
with  it  began  to  evolve.  It  was  then  proposed  to  divide  th 
collection  among  a  number  of  museums  throughout  the  Unitei 
States.  This  public-spirited  idea  being  put  into  action,  today  th 
final  dispersal  of  the  collection  extends  to  eighteen  cities  in  th  1 
United  States — from  Pennsylvania  on  the  Eastern  coast  to  Hawai 
in  the  Pacific.  The  people  of  these  cities  were  so  appreciative  tha 
they  donated  the  funds  for  proper  housing,  erecting  in  1110s 
cases,  a  new  wing  or  a  new  building  for  their  portion  of  th 
collection.  Some  of  these  cities  were  already  well  endowed  with 
works  of  art;  others  were  communities  where  almost  nothing  o 
the  kind  had  ever  been  seen  before.  A  few  works  which  stil 
remained  after  dispersal  to  these  museums,  have  since  bcei 
allotted  as  study  collections  to  colleges  and  universities  who  hav  ' 
no  Old  Masters  in  their  possession,  for  use  in  illustrating  course 
being  given  in  the  history  of  art. 

From  the  start,  the  idea  was  to  limit  the  Kress  Collection  to 
examples  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Occasionally,  however 
opportunities  occurred  in  the  field  of  decorative  arts  that  seeme< 
too  good  to  be  missed.  One  of  these  was  the  opportunity  tc; 
acquire  the  famous  set  of  tapestries  designed  by  Rubens  anc 
Pietro  da  Cortona  for  the  Barberini  Palace  in  Rome.  They  have 
now  been  given  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  Again,  th<' 
celebrated  collection  of  French  porcelain  and  porcelain-inlaic 
furniture  assembled  by  Lord  Hillingdon  a  century  ago  wa 
acquired  but  never  displayed.  It  has  now  been  given  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  The  Metropolitan  also  received  Roben 
Adam's  superb  drawing  room  from  Croome  Court,  a  Frencr 
design  with  beautifully  carved  woodwork  and  specially  wover 
Aubusson  tapestries  covering  the  walls  and  furniture. 

Samuel  Kress,  the  merchant  prince  who  loved  art  and  the 
people,  succeeded,  in  his  collection,  in  erecting  a  beautiful  monu- 
ment to  his  name  and  in  visibly  enriching  the  American  nation': 
art  possessions. 
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Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  Madonna  and  Child,  3 1  g  •  20J  inches  (80  x  51  cm.).  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.  ► 


(Above).  Cimabuc.  Madonna  enthroned  with  Saints  and 
Angels,  panel  13',  9,'  in.  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington. 

THE   KRESS  COLLECTION 


(Below).  Andrea  Mantegna.  Judith  with  the  Head  of  (Below).  Pontormo  (Jacopo  Carrucci).  Allegorical  Por- 


(Above).  Adriaaen  Isenbrandt.  A  Member  of  the  Ehren-  (Above).  Giovanni  dal  Ponte.  Virgin  and  Child  Enthroned,  lindenwood,  centre  panel  36 

berger  Family,  panel,  12$  ■  8f  in.  The  Joe  and  Emily  Lowe  23  in.,  wings  28  X  I3|  in.  Columbia  Museum  of  Art,  South  Carolina. 

Art  Gallery,  Coral  Gables,  Florida. 


THE   KRESS  COLLECTIO 


(Above).  Giovanni  Bellini.  Madonna  and  Child, 
panel,  37J  -  28?  in.  Atlanta  Art  Association, 
Georgia. 


Adriaaen  Isenbrandt.  Madonna  and  Child,  panel,  12^ 
8J  in.  The  Joe  and  Emily  Lowe  Art  Gallery,  Florida. 


(Above).  Jacopo  del  Sellaio.  Chr 
showing  the  Symbols  of  the  Passio 
panel,  27  X  20^  in.  Birmingham  Mu 
eum  of  Art,  Alabama. 
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(Left).  Bacchiacca  (Francesco  Ubertini).  Portrait  of  a  Young 
Lute  Player,  poplar,  38jJ  28jJ  in.  The  Isaac  Delgado  Museum 
of  Art. 


Above).  Memmi  Lippo.  The  Virgin  holding  the  Infant, 
oplar,  I3|  x  ioi  in.  The  William  Rockhill  Nelson 
iallery  of  Art,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


(Abo\  e).  Biagio  di  Antonio  da  Firenze.  The  Adoration,  with  Saints  and 
Donors,  lindenwood,  73  X  71]  in.  The  Philbrook  Art  Centre,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 
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(Above).  Bartolome  Esteban  Murillo.  Virgin  of  the  (Above).  Sir  Anthony  van  Dyck.  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  (Above).  Bernardino  Pintoricchio.  Mado 
Annunciation,  canvas,  28|  ■  22^  in.  The  Museum  of  canvas,  47I  X  36|  in.  The  El  Paso  Museum  of  Art,  and  Child,  transferred  to  masonite,  23J  x  I5j 
Fine  Arts,  Houston,  Texas.  El  Paso,  Texas.  The  Denver  Art  Museum,  Colorado. 


THE   KRESS  COLLECTIO 


(Above).  Elizabeth  Vigee-Lebrun.  The  Countess  of 
Schoenfeld,  canvas,  52J  x  38J  in.  The  University  of 
Arizona,  Tuscon,  Arizona. 


(Above).  Lucas  Cranach  the  Elder.  Madonna  and  (Above).  Pieter  de  Hooch.  Young  Mo 
Child,  panel,  48  X  35J  in.  The  University  of  Arizona,  canvas,  26f  x  21  $  in.  The  de  Yc 
Tuscon,  Arizona.  Memorial  Museum,  San  Francisco. 
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ove).  El  Greco.  Christ  Cleansing  the  Temple,  panel,  25J  x  32J  in.  The  (Above).  Louis  Le  Nain.  Landscape  with  Peasants,  canvas,  l8g  <  22J  in.  The 
H>nal  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington.  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington. 


bove).  Nicolas  Poussin.  Holy  Family  on  the  Steps,  canvas,  27  38}  in. 
le  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington. 


(Above).  J.  H.  Fragonard.  The  Visit  to  the  Nursery,  canvas,  28J  x  36J  in.  The 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington. 


THE   KRESS  COLLECTIO 


(Above).  Sebastiano  Ricci.  The  Infant  Moses  saved  by 
Pharaoh's  Daughter,  canvas,  515  X  42  in.  The  Brooks 
Memorial  Art  Gallery. 


(Above).  Tino  di  Camaino.  Madonna  and  Child 
with  Queen  Sancia,  Saints  and  Angels,  alabaster, 
20^  X  14J  X  3f  in.  The  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington. 


(Above).     Jacopo      della  Querci 
Madonna  of  Humility,  marble,  22  Iji 
19^  x  n£  in.  The  National  Gallery 
Art,  Washington. 
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(Above).  Vcrrocchio.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  terracotta,  25; 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington. 


23 1  in.  The 


(Left).  Orcagna  (Andrea  di  Cione).  Angel  with 
Tambourine,  white  marble,  21J  x  8|  X  7  in. 
The  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington. 


(Above).  Giovanni  Antonio  Amadeo.  Kin  ling  (Above).  J.   A.   Houdon.   Giuseppe  Balsamo 

Angel,  marble,  19      x  I7|  in.  The  National  Gallery  Conte  di  Cagliostro,  white  marble,  24J  /.  23 

of Art,  Washington.  13^  in.  The  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington. 
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^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Photography:  H.  G.  C 

Coffer  on  stand,  decorated  with  polychrome  incised  lacquer,  known  as  'Bantam  Work':  English,  the  stand  circa  1710; 
the  coffer  possibly  of  earlier  date.  In  a  private  collection. 
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DURING  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries 
large  quantities  of  the  so-called  'Coramandcl'  incised  lacquer 
ivere  imported  from  the  East.  But  examples  of  the  English 
mitation,  known  as  'Bantam  Work',1  arc  extremely  rare;  so 
are  indeed  that  Percy  Macquoid,  with  his  wide  knowledge  of 
in^lish  country  houses  and  writing  over  fifty  years  ago,  before 
lie  contents  of  so  many  of  them  had  been  dispersed,  could  say 
hat  'no  reproduction  of  the  particular  process  was  .  .  .  attempted 
vith  any  success  in  this  country'.2  The  passion  for  all  things 
Eastern  had  grown  up  largely  during  the  second  half  of  the 
eventeenth  century,  although  items  of  obviously  Oriental 
haracter  are  to  be  found  listed  in  inventories  within  a  few  years 
>f  the  founding  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1 599.  But  the 
aste  only  became  widespread  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  when 
arge  quantities  of  lacquer  were  imported,  much  of  it  by  the 
)utch.  The  fashion  for  the  incised  variety  lasted  for  a  com- 
>aratively  brief  period:  and  as  early  as  1688,  long  before  the 
Oriental  cult  had  dwindled,  John  Stalker  and  George  Parker 
vrote  in  A  Treatise  of  Japanning  and  Varnishing3  that  it  was  'now 
lmost  obsolete  and  out  of  fashion,  out  of  use  and  neglected'. 

The  coffer  illustrated  on  the  facing  page,  which  was  recently 
liscovered  in  an  obscure  London  furniture  shop  and  is  now  in  a 
>rivate  collection,  is  thus  of  quite  exceptional  interest;  for  not 
>nly  is  it  a  magnificent  example  of  English  'Bantam  Work'  and  a 
nest  distinguished  piece  of  furniture,  but  the  stand  at  least  cannot 
tave  been  made  before  about  17 10.  The  possibility  must  be 
llowed  that  the  box  was  manufactured  during  the  reign  of 
"harles  II  and  the  stand  constructed  later,  although  there  is 
othing  in  the  workmanship  to  suggest  it.  The  decoration  of 
rieze  and  under  framing  is,  however,  purely  formal  and,  though 
he  diaper  pattern  found  on  the  front  and  lid  is  repeated,  no 
ttempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  forms  that  arc  distinctively 
"hinese,  except  that  the  cabriole  legs  are  headed  by  bat  masks. 

The  finest  Chinese  and  Japanese  lacquers  were  made  by  laying 
■n  successive  thin  coats  of  the  sap  of  the  Rhus  Vernicifera:*  for 
tat  lacquer  with  painted  decoration,  the  wood  foundation 
vould  be  smoothed,  paper,  linen  or  silk  placed  on  it  and  then 
lyer  upon  layer  of  the  lacquer  applied,  each  coat  being  dried  and 
'dished  in  turn.  If  the  lacquer  was  to  be  carved  it  had  to  be  built 
p  to  an  even  greater  thickness  and  the  polychrome  effect  was 
btained  by  cutting  down  to  a  layer  of  the  required  colour, 
clearly  this  was  a  highly  laborious  business  and  when  the  demands 
f  the  export  trade  grew  too  great  these  perfectionist  methods 
/ere  frequently  modified,  the  picture  often  being  cut  into  com- 
aratively  thinly  lacquered  wood  and  then  coloured.  In  England 
number  of  enterprising  decorators  soon  began  to  manufacture 
tieir  own  lacquer,  principally  the  flat  'Japanned'  variety  and  it 
ecame  a  fashionable  amateur  pastime.  But  no  attempt  was  ever 
lade  to  imitate  the  original  method,  even  if  it  were  known.  The 
nglish  process  for  the  preparation  of  'Bantam  Work'  was 
escribed  by  Stalker  and  Parker  in  their  eloquent  prose.  A  prim- 
lg  of  whiting  and  size  was  built  up  in  layers  on  the  wood  until  it 
/as  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  was  then  carved  and 
oloured,  the  colours  being  mixed  with  gum.  Objects  made  in 
lis  way  are  easily  damaged,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  coffer  had 
'inly  suffered  chipping  at  the  corners  and  a  certain  amount  of 

Both  names  have  their  origins  in  Eastern  trading  stations.  The  term  'Bantam 
Vork'  is  used  by  Stalker  and  Parker  and  others  to  describe  both  the  Oriental  and 
«iglish  products.  Owing  to  the  confusion  of  names  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  be 
Irrtain  of  the  type  of  lacquer  referred  to. 

I M  History  of  English  Furniture,  by  Percy  Macquoid,  The  Age  of  Walnut,  1905. 

I  A  Treatise  of  fapanning  and  Varnishing  1688,  by  John  Stalker  and  C.    .rge  Parker. 

I  leprint,  London,  AlecTiranti,  i960. 

'  (There  is  a  very  full  article  on  the  subject  in  The  Dictionary  of  English  hurniture. 
j  evised  Edition,  Country  Life,  1954. 


A  Bantam 
Work  Coffer 

Nicholas  Edwards 


flaking  on  the  stand:  none  of  the  principal  decoration  was 
affected  and  repairs  have  been  admirably  carried  out  at  the 
Wimbledon  workshops  of  the  Rural  Industries  Bureau. 

This  type  of  Oriental  lacquer  was  generally  imported  in  the 
form  of  screens  or  panels,  and  'Coramandcl'  screens  are  to  be 
found  in  many  country  houses:  there  are  fine  examples  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  at  Ham  House,  Richmond. 
Frequently  these  panels  were  cut  up  and  used  for  the  decoration 
of  rooms  or  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  Gerreit  Jensen  was 
paid  /,  '41  in  1692  for  decorating  the  Japan  Closet  at  Chatsworth, 
which  <  xlia  Ficnnes  described  as  wainscoted  with  'hollow  burnt 
Japan  (incised  lacquer)  intersected  by  mirror  glass  at  each 
corner'.  Jensen's  bill  included  an  item  lffor  fratneing,  moulding  and 
cutting  of  the  Japan  for  the  Closet,  and  joyning  it  into  pannells  and 
finishing  it'.''  Unfortunately  the  Closet  was  dismantled  in  1700 
when  the  old  West  Front  was  pulled  down,  but  it  is  likely  that 
the  three  chests,  now  in  the  State  Drawing  Room,  were  con- 
structed from  the  discarded  fragments.  The  fact  that  the  room 
was  decorated  after  Stalker  and  Parker  had  dismissed  the  type  as 


6  'A  History  of  Chatsworth'  by  Francis  Thompson.  Country  Life,  1949. 


obsolete,  and  that  these  chests  were  themselves  made  up  in  abo- 
1710,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  confirmation  that  the  coffer  v/r\ 
which  we  are  now  concerned  was  not  made  in  two  parts,  but 
simply  a  late  example.6 

The  practice  of  using  cut  up  screens  in  this  way  produ 
curious  results.  Stalker  and  Parker  observed  'that  in  these  thin;, 
so  torn  and  hacked  to  joint  a  new  fancie,  you  may  observe  th. 
finest  hodgpodg  and  medly  of  Men  and  Trees  turned  topsi< 
turvie  and  instead  of  marching  by  land  you  will  see  them  takir 
journeys  through  the  Air,  as  if  they  had  found  out  Docti 
Wilkinson's  [sic)  way  of  travelling  to  theMoon7  .  .  .  inawordthc 
have  so  mixed  and  blended  the  elements  together  .  .  .  that  if 
were  like  anything,  beside  ruin  and  deformity,  it  must  represei 
to  you  the  Earth,  when  Noah's  Flood  was  overwhelming  it 
Such  a  hodge-podge  is  frequently  found  in  mirrors  of  the  perio< 
and  again  good  examples  can  be  found  at  South  Kensington  an 

6  Even  later  examples  of  furniture  made  up  from  imported  lacquer  exist,  amot 
them  two  commodes  at  Ragley  Hall  (c.  1765). 
'  John  Wilkins  was  Master  of  Trinity  College  Cambridge,  first  Secretary  of  tl 
Royal  Society  and  Bishop  of  Chester.  'A  very  ingeniose  man,  and  had  a  ve, 
mechanicall  head.  He  was  much  for  trying  of  experiments,  and  his  head  ran  mu. 
upon  the  perpetnall  motion' — John  Aubrey,  Brief  Lives.  He  wrote  Tlie  World  in  li 
Moone. 
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(facing  page).  Charles  II  table,  with  S-scroll  legs,  the  top,  frieze,  legs  and 
retcher  decorated  with  brilliant  polychrome  lacquer.  Ham  House,  Rich- 
tond,  Surrey. 

(above).  Lacquer  cabinet,  the  doors  of  which  have  been  constructed  from 
x  sections,  on  a  Charles  II  carved  and  gilt  stand,  interior  of  English  'Japan'. 
lam  House. 


lam.  It  is  found,  too,  in  larger  pieces  of  furniture  such  as  a  centre 
ible  (circa  1690)  at  Boughton  House,  Northamptonshire,  in 
i/hich  the  top  consists  of  six  pieces  cut  from  what  must  have  been 
much  larger  panel. 

In  the  North  Drawing  Room  at  Ham  House  there  is  a  cabinet, 
/ith  a  fine  Charles  II  carved  and  gilt  stand  (No.  2),  in  which  the 
oors  have  been  made  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  Boughton 
ible,  with  six  sections  cut  from  a  larger  panel.  This  piece  may 
srve  as  a  useful  basis  for  comparison  with  the  English  products; 
ur  the  reduction  has  been  skilfully  made  so  that  the  picture 
Jrms  an  harmonious  whole,  which  reveals  all  that  is  best  in  this 
/pe  of  Chinese  art.  Apart  from  the  unmistakable  touch  of 
uality  in  the  actual  handling  of  the  lacquer,  the  figures  and 
orses  are  intensely  lively  and  drawn  with  a  lightness  of  touch 
nd  certainty  of  line  that  at  once  distinguishes  them  from  most 

nglish  designs.  The  hunting  scene  portrayed  is  full  of  delightful 
ncidents:  a  great  variety  of  game  is  being  chased  by  men  on 
lorseback,  and  a  caged  tiger  is  being  carried  by  servants  while 
triers  remove  the  slaughtered  deer;  the  rest  of  the  party  are 

rincipally  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  wildfowl  with  long  and 
lumbersome  looking  guns  or  bows  and  arrows.  One  figure  on  a 

articularly  lively  horse  has  performed  the  remarkable  feat  of 


hitting  a  duck  in  flight  with  an  arrow:  an  achievement  that 
would  be  the  envy  of  many  modern  sportsmen.  The  formal 
decorative  border  round  this  delightful  panel  is  also  of  interest 
because  it  includes  a  dragon. motif  that  is  found  in  a  modified 
form  in  both  our  coffer  and  another  major  work  of  English 
'Bantam  Work',  the  table  in  the  Blue  Drawing  Room  at  the 
same  house. 

It  was  obviously  unsatisfactory  to  have  to  make  do  with 
fragments  of  this  kind  in  the  construction  of  furniture,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  attempts  were  made  to  imitate  them.  What  is 
perhaps  surprising,  when  one  remembers  how  quickly  the  art  of 
japanning  was  mastered  and  adapted  and  how  much  survives,  is 
that  so  little  'Bantam  Work'  has  come  down  to  us.  English 
cabinet  makers  when  using  the  imported  panels  sometimes 
executed  borders  and  friezes  of  their  own,  but  more  often  they 
were  content  with  japanned  ornament.  At  least  two  important 
objects  apart  from  the  coffer,  entirely  of  English  workmanship, 
do  however  survive. 

In  the  1960/61  Winter  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  there 
was  a  remarkable  side  table,  from  the  collection  of  Colonel  N.  R. 
Colville,  with  superb  carved  terminals,  and  a  top  and  frieze 
decorated  in  polychrome  incised  lacquer,  representing  a  Chinese 
building  in  a  rocky  landscape.8  Fine  though  the  table  is,  the  top, 
as  an  example  of  English  'Bantam  Work',  is  disappointing.  The 
design  is  confused,  there  arc  no  figures,  and  the  colour  is  a  poor 
pastiche  of  the  Oriental  prototypes. 

For  anything  comparable  in  quality  to  the  coffer,  we  have  to 
return  again  to  Ham,  where  in  the  Blue  Drawing  Room  there  is 
a  splendid  Charles  II  table  with  S-scrolled  legs  (No.  1),  the  top, 
frieze,  legs  and  stretcher  of  which  arc  all  decorated  with  brilliant 
polychrome  incised  lacquer.  The  top  shows  a  scene  from  Chinese 
life;  a  number  (if  figures  in  a  house  stand  at  the  entrance  around  a 
man  writing;  and  from  behind  a  tree  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
composition  peers  a  splendid  horse,  drawn  with  much  of  the 
finesse  and  freedom  of  the  East.  The  whole  design  is  decorative 
and  harmonious  and  reveals  an  accomplished  artist.  The  orna- 
ment on  the  rest  of  the  table  is  floral  and  European  in  character 
but  nonetheless  highly  effective  in  this  medium.  Only  in  one 
particular  does  the  design  fill  short  of  the  Chinese  originals:  the 
dragon  motif  of  the  border,  found  in  the  cabinet  in  the  North 
Drawing  Room  and  in  many  other  pieces,  has  been  freely  but 
rather  crudely  adapted  and  lacks  the  charm  and  grace  of  the 
similar  decoration  on  the  coffer. 

There  is  one  major  difference  of  technique  between  the  two 
English  objects:  the  faces  on  the  table  are  incised  or  hollowed 
out,  but  those  on  the  coffer  arc  actually  raised  above  the  sur- 
rounding surface,  with  the  result  that  they  have  suffered  more 
from  wear,  and  the  features  have  in  some  cases  been  almost  lost. 
The  floral  decoration  of  the  end  panels  of  the  coffer  is  clearly  of 
European  invention;  although  it  attempts  the  Eastern  manner. 
But  the  Chinese  scenes,  as  on  the  table,  were  probably  copied 
from  Oriental  originals;  since  most  of  the  English  designs  of  this 
kind  are  decidedly  fanciful  and  often  rather  heavy  handed,  and 
few  of  the  figures  have  the  grace  and  elegance  found  here. 

Both  coffer  and  table  may  be  regarded  as  highly  successful 
exercises  in  the  art.  As  pieces  of  furniture  they  are  elegant  and 
decorative,  and,  in  spite  of  the  brilliance  of  the  ornament, 
essentially  simple,  lacking  the  flamboyance  and  ostentatious 
richness  which  is  typical  of  so  many  japanned  cabinets.  It  is 
probably  true  to  say  that  not  a  dozen  examples  of  English 
'Bantam  Work'  survive  in  Britain,  and  these  two  must  x- 
counted  the  finest  of  them. 

8  The  Age  of  Charles  II. 

9  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  op  cit.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  280  and  frontispiece. 
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Italian  Bronze 
Statuettes 

In  a  Brilliant  Exhibition 


Keith  Roberts 


THE  astronomic  rise  in  the  value  of  works  of  art  and  a 
growing  awareness  of  their  fragility  have  made  private 
collectors  and  museum  authorities  increasingly  reluctant  to  lend 
their  prize  possessions  to  exhibitions.  It  was  therefore  one  of  the 
greatest  merits  of  the  exhibition  of  Italian  Bronze  Statuettes  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  that  so  many  important  works 
were  on  view.  Donatello,  Pollaiuolo,  Bertoldo,  no  less  than  27 
Riccios,  Bologna,  Bernini,  the  names  unfolded  a  story  of  con- 
tinuous production  in  all  the  main  centres  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Quattrocento  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Loans  came  from  all  over  Europe,  with  an  especially  generous 
selection  from  the  Italian  state  collections. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  Quattrocento  aesthetics  that  the 
initial  impetus  behind  the  production  of  statuettes  was  emula- 
tion of  the  antique  art.  Yet  this  still  remains,  in  this  modern  age, 
a  very  difficult  concept  to  grasp,  to  feel.  In  this  respect  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  pieces  in  cases  and  against  textiles  and  tapestries, 
although  tasteful,  was  somewhat  unimaginative.  No  antique 
sculpture  was  to  be  seen,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  utilize,  say, 
emotive  blown  up  photographs.  Everything  was  in  place  on  the 
altar,  but  the  incense  remained  unlit. 

Wha'  was  it,  then,  that  unleashed  those  armies  of  pagan  gods 
and  heroes  who  were  to  dominate  the  realms  of  art  for  four 
centuries  as  effectively  as  their  original  devotees  had  dominated 
the  world?  In  the  beginning,  at  least,  the  aid  of  antique  art  was 
enlisted  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  representation.  To  the 
nth-century  artist,  grasping  for  expressive  stability  and 
1,  the  achievements  of  the  ancient  world  offered  so  much 
that  was  enduring  and  articulate.  The  suppleness  of  Roman  prose, 
the  solidity,  magnificence  and  well  considered  proportions  of  the 
architecture  and  the  four  square  realism  of  its  sculpture  provided 
food  for  a  thousand  thoughts.  It  was  possible  for  a  Christian 
society  to  be  obsessed  by  a  dead  pagan  world  because  its  members 
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I.  Antonio  del  Pollajuolo  (1433-1498).  Hercules  and  Antaeus.  Cue 
cast,  not  chiselled,  h.  44  cm.,  listed  in  the  1495  Medici  inventory. 
Nazionale,  Florence. 
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ought  there  not  spiritual  values  so  much  as  stylistic  ideals.  Piece 
fter  piece  in  the  show  bore  witness  to  this. 

Antico's  miniature  replica  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  finished  in 
501,  Bertoldo's  Hercules  on  Horseback  or  the  famous  Battle 
lelief,  inspired  by  a  Hadrianic  sarcophagus  and  in  turn  the 
ispiration  for  the  youthful  Michelangelo,  or  the  beautiful 
/lartelli  Mirror  (anonymous  Mantuan  authorship)  were  acts  of 
omage  as  much  as  anything  else.  If  they  seem  somewhat 
emote  to  us  now  that  is  perhaps  because  half  their  virtues  were 
uricd  along  with  the  attitudes  that  lay  behind  their  creation. 
1  There  were,  none  the  less,  plenty  of  works  that  are  still  very 
.inch  alive.  A  strange  smile  upon  its  lips  and  gesturing  with  the 
nigmatic  precision  of  an  Oriental,  the  Donatello  Putto  from 
lorence  seemed  a  visionary  creature,  fortunate  to  have  enjoyed 
reation  before  putti  became  earthbound  through  the  sheer 
/eight  of  sentimentality.  And  there  was  the  Hercules  and  Antaeus 
y  Antonio  del  Pollaiuolo  (1433-1498).  This  was  without  doubt 
ie  finest  thing  on  view;  miraculous  not  only  for  the  manipula- 
ion  of  its  complex  design  and  multiple  viewpoints,  but  above  all 
or  the  perfect  fusion  of  form  and  content.  Style  never  for  one 
loment  intrudes  upon  the  harsh  impact  of  a  cruel  legend. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  aspects  about  these  earlier  pieces  is 
ae  sense  of  struggle  and  hard  won  success  they  carry  in  their 
ften  far  from  technically  perfect  forms.  Achievement  seems 
iung  about  with  a  feeling  of  effort  proper  to  the  high  importance 
fart.  If  one  is  going  to  be  quite  honest  though,  one  is  forced  to 
dmit  that  the  scale  of  the  statuette  does  nourish  triviality.  That  is 
erhaps  why  Riccio's  works  formed  probably  the  most  satisfying 
roup  in  the  whole  show.  If  he  dealt  in  the  small  talk  of  mythol- 
jgy  he  did  it  perfectly.  The  glorious  Ashmolean  Pan  listening Jor 
$cho  seemed  swathed  in  a  fragrance  of  whispers  and  summer 
Dunds  that  would  surely  have  evaporated  had  the  piece  been  life 
ize.  Likewise,  the  Satyr  and  Satyress  (Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum),  charmingly  erotic  on  its  own  scale,  would  be  insup- 
ortably  vulgar  on  the  scale  of  life.  A  good  statuette  can  never  be 
ttisfactorily  enlarged.  Almost  all  the  27  pieces  betrayed  some- 
ling  of  Riccio's  delicate  invention;  for  as  well  as  giving  figure 
rieces  secondary  roles  as  ink  pots  and  candlesticks,  he  created  a 
/hole  series  of  doorknockers  and  oil  lamps  by  combining 
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10.  Giovanni  Battista  Foggini  (1652-1725).  Mercury  binding 
Prometheus  to  the  Rock.  H.  43.5  cm.  The  Lady  Marks  Collection, 
London. 

11.  Massimiliano  Soldani  (1658-1740).  Spring.  H.  47  cm.,  w.  66 
cm.,  signed  and  dated  1715.  Reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
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12.  Giovanni  Bologna  (1529-1608).  Neptune.  H.  77  cm.,  a  model  for  the  figure  of  Neptune 
the  Fountain  of  Neptune  in  Bologna.  Museo  Cii'ico,  Bologna. 


13.  Alessandro  Algardi  (1595-1654).  Charity.  H.  47.6  cm.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum: 


14.  Gian  Lorenzo  Bernini  (1598-1680).  Grotesque  Mask.  Bronze,  fire  gilt,  h.  15  cm.,  one 
four.  Eredi  Bernini,  Rome. 


grotesque  ornament  with  exotic  natural  details  such  as  claws, 
wings  and  animal  heads. 

With  the  aid  of  antique  art  many  creative  problems  had  been 
solved  by  the  second  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  that 
did  not  mean  that  pagan  iconography  lost  any  of  its  prestige.  If  it 
had  formerly  been  the  embodiment  of  an  almost  mystical  belief, 
with  the  advent  of  Mannerism  it  became  a  convention.  Force  of 
habit  made  up  for  lack  of  originality.  There  were  plenty  of 
Mannerist  statuettes  in  the  exhibition,  and  if  one  singles  out 
Sansovino's  Jupiter  from  Vienna,  Alessandro  Vittoria's  Neptune 
(Victoria  and  Albert  Museum)  and  the  pieces  from  the  Studiolo 
iccsco  dc'Mcdici  it  is  because  they  were  of  especially  high 
quality  .  All  arc  characterised  by  extreme  technical  brilliance, 
elabora  e  poses  and  a  stylistic  self-consciousness  that  unfortunately 
seems  u  >  corrupt  the  inner  spirit  of  the  works,  sniping  at  the  heroic 
nobility  of  the  gods,  allowing  them  elegance  when  they  have  a  right 
to  a  simpler  strength.  Only  in  the  female  statuette  did  this  grace  and 
formal  elaboration  add  anything,  as  could  be  seen  in  Tiziano 
u's  two  Venus  subjects  and  Giovanni  Bologna's  allegorical 
figure  of  Architecture  from  the  Bcuningen  Collection  at 
Vierhouten. 

As  the  pieces  got  later  in  date  so  did  they  tend  to  become  more 
trivial.  If  the  statuette  had  been  capable  of  monumentality  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  it  had  been 
reduced  to  the  level  of  a  table  ornament,  as  unexceptional  as  a 
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pediment  or  a  pilaster.  And  when  the  pieces  are  religious 
content  they  run  the  risk  of  being  even  more  distasteful.  Wi; 
its  slippery,  flashing  surfaces  and  contrived  poses  Melchio. 
Caff  a's  Baptism  from  Vierhouten  looked  as  trivial  and  irreveret 
as  a  Crucifixion  in  fireworks. 

The  Mercury  Binding  Prometheus  to  the  Rock  by  Giovani 
Battista  Foggini  and  the  Four  Seasons  by  Massimiliano  Soldaa 
were  further  typical  examples  of  the  later  period.  They  seem 
almost  invisible,  so  smothered  are  they  in  the  conventions  of 
style  that  never  allowed  itself  to  be  nourished  by  the  kind  » 
visionary  developments  that  saved  painting  from  decay.  There 
no  parallel  in  sculpture  to  Caravaggio  or  Vermeer.  Even  Bernir^ 
represented  in  the  exhibition  by  four  spirited  finial  heads  still  : 
the  possession  of  his  descendants,  was  a  thorough-going  traditioii 
alist  in  his  non  portrait  sculpture. 

But  even  if  there  had  not  been  a  host  of  works  of  endurir 
quality,  the  exhibition  would  still  have  been  fascinating  for  tl 
picture  it  gave  of  the  rebirth  of  the  classical  style,  its  brief  momei 
of  glory  and  fusion  and  the  long,  slow  and  persistent  decline  int 
a  welter  of  swift,  clever  and  hollow  forms  as  devoid  of  mea 
and  pause  as  they  are  of  originality  or  vision. 

Apart  from  the  entries  on  the  Italian  owned  works,  Mr.  Job 
Pope-Hennessy  wrote  the  introduction  and  notes  to  the  excellei 
catalogue,  which  was  delightfully  enlivened  by  that  scholar! 
pith  for  which  he  is  justly  famous. 


Renoir's  'Lise'  and  Gauguin's 
'Still  Life  with  Apples  and  Grapes' 


"TWO  paintings  of  outstandingly  fine  quality,  Lise  by  Renoir 
-L  and  Still  Life  with  Apples  and  Grapes  by  Gauguin,  have 
xently  attracted  notice  among  the  Impressionist  and  Post- 
npressionist  works  in  the  saleroom,  each  having  a  significant 
lace  in  the  artist's  development,  which  merits  to  be  recorded, 
i'he  early  picture  by  Renoir,  in  which  he  portrayed  his  model, 
/as  painted  about  the  same  time  (1867)  as  the  well-known  full- 
ngth  of  Lisc  now  in  the  Folkwang  Museum,  Essen.  She  appears 
1  the  same  dress  and  with  a  similar  woodland  background; 
lough  turned  away  from  the  spectator,  whereas  in  the  Essen 
ersion  she  is  seen  full-faced  and  with  a  raised  parasol. 
Renoir  was  then  twenty-six.  It  was  a  period  when  he  spent 
luch  time  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  together  with  the 
iends  who  had  been  fellow-students  at  the  Atelier  Gleyre,  Monet, 
isley  and  Bazille — and  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  artists 
f  the  Barbizon  School.  In  this  singularly  beautiful  example  of 
lenoir's  pre-Impressionist  phase,  the  dusky  background  has  its 
int  of  Barbizon,  though  in  the  figure  the  artist's  attachment  is 
ivided  between  Courbet  and  Manet  and  the  two  stages  of 
rench  realism  for  which  they  stand.  For  Courbet  realism  was 
le  representation  of  his  own  time  and  in  pursuit  of  this  aim  he 
lade  apt  use  of  contemporary  dress.  The  success  with  which 
rench  masters  were  able  to  transpose  nineteenth-century  fashion 
lto  terms  of  pictorial  design  is  worthy  of  remark  not  only  in  the 
/ork  of  Courbet  but  in  that  of  Manet,  Monet  and  the  Renoir  of 
lis  early  period.  In  the  Lise  the  heavy  garb  of  the  1 86o's  becomes 
wested  with  something  of  the  artist's  own  sense  of  grace,  a 
:finement  perhaps  even  more  evident  in  the  side-view  version 
lan  in  the  work  belonging  to  the  German  museum.  The  graceful 
ffect  is  heightened  by  the  long  blue  streamers  and  the  little,  for- 
/ard-tilted  hat  has  a  piquant  charm. 

Yet  another  influence  can  be  discerned  besides  that  of  Courbet; 
ne  influence  of  Manet  and  realism  in  another  aspect.  In  method 
Courbet  was  orthodox  and  academic,  it  was  Manet  who  demon- 
xated  that  'being  contemporary'  in  art  was  a  condition  applying 
)  style  and  mode  of  vision  as  well  as  to  subject.  A  strong  im- 
pression was  made  on  the  young  Renoir  by  Manet's  directness  of 
iew  and  ability  to  convey  the  feeling  that  the  image  of  nature 
as  not  been  slowly  and  deliberately  reconstructed  but  has  been 
omprehensively  and  immediately  grasped.  As  a  result  there  is  a 
*ew  vitality  of  treatment :  the  white  dress  sparkles  with  light,  the 
nea  though  not  the  colour-process  of  Impressionism  has  begun 
)  appear. 

i  A  year  or  two  later  Renoir,  with  Claude  Monet  at  Argenteuil, 
tfas  to  apply  himself  more  definitely  to  the  problem  of  tran- 


slating natural  light  into  colour.  Here  the  effect  is  one  of  simple 
contrast  between  the  dark  forest  recesses  and  the  lightly-sil- 
houetted figure,  though  the  small  spray  of  flowers  which  Lise  holds 
adds  a  delicate  powder  of  colouring.  The  restraint  of  this  master- 
piece is  delightful  in  itself. 

Gauguin,  as  painter  of  still-life,  tends  to  be  obscured  by 
Gauguin,  the  painter  of  primitive  society.  Yet  such  a  work  as  the 
Still  Life  with  Apples  and  Grapes  shows  what  a  masterly  under- 
standing of  form  and  design  he  could  bring  to  bear  on  a  simple 
subject  and  that  he  was  not  necessarily  dependent  on  exotic  sub- 
ject matter.  The  picture  was  painted  in  1889  when  Gauguin  was 
41,  two  years  before  his  first  expedition  to  Tahiti  and  a  year  after 
his  famous  visit  to  Vincent  Van  Gogh  at  Aries.  The  inscription 
dedicates  it  to  the  Comtessc  de  Nimal,  one  of  Gauguin's  early 
admirers.  At  this  period  his  time  was  divided  between  Paris 
and  Le  Pouldu  in  Brittany,  where  his  style  may  be  said  to  have 
finally  matured  and  he  arrived  at  the  decorative  simplification 
and  enamel-like  brilliance  of  colour  which  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, Emile  Bernard  and  Maurice  Denis,  systematised  as  a 
doctrine  under  the  titles  of  'Synthetism'  and  'Cloisonnism'. 
This  decorative  elegance  can  be  appreciated  in  the  still-life  here 
illustrated.  Superficially  it  might  suggest  a  comparison  with  the 
art  of  Cezanne  (it  may  be  recalled  that  Gauguin  at  Pouldu,  when 
starting  a  fresh  canvas,  said  'Now  to  produce  a  Cezanne').  There- 
is  perhaps  an  apparent  similarity  in  the  gradation  or  breaking  of 
colour,  yet  the  difference  of  aim  and  character  is  manifest.  The 
individuality  of  these  apples  is  quite  distinct  from  those  which 
Cezanne  painted.  Where  the  latter  was  concerned  with  structure 
and  dimension,  Gauguin  rejoiced  in  the  decorative  surface 
and  qualities  analogous  to  those  sought  by  the  worker  in  stained 
glass. 

Cezanne  would  never,  it  may  be  thought,  have  complicated 
an  otherwise  strictly  aesthetic  conception  by  introducing  a  dog 
such  as  that  which  appears  in  Gauguin's  background.  Is  there  in 
this  a  touch  of  the  humour  which  Gauguin  had  and  the  master  of 
Aix  did  note  It  may  be,  and  yet  one  remembers  also  the  symbolic 
leanings  of  Gauguin  and  his  circle  and  how  often  he  introduces 
an  extra,  and  often  aesthetically  unrelated,  image  into  the  paint- 
ings of  Polynesia.  In  this  picture  the  dog  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  'hearth  and  home'.  In  many  ways  this  painting  is 
extraordinarily  personal  and  it  is  a  comment  on  the  expressive 
capacity  of  still-life  that  it  can  so  distinctly  proclaim  its  auth<  r. 
Both  paintings,  which  are  illustrated  in  colour  on  the  follow  lg 
two  pages  are  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terence 
Kennedy. — W.G. 
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Paul  Gauguin.  Nature  Morte  aux  Pommes  et  aux  Raisins,  canvas,  19}  <  2l|  ins.,  dated  '89  and  with  a  dedication 

'a  la  Comtesse  de  N.'. 

The  printing  blocks  of  this  subject  were  kindly  loaned  by  Messrs.  Sotheby. 

/;;  the  collection  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Terence  Kennedy. 
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Pierre- A uguste  Renoir,  Lise,  canvas,  25J  x  19^  ins.  (1867). 

In  th    ollection  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Terence  Kennedy. 
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I.  G.  B.  Piranesi,  1769.  Diverse  maniere 
d'adornare  i  camini.  Plate  IV  from  Regency 
Furniture  Designs:  1803-1826  (Tiranti,  London). 
All  illustrations  here  reproduced  are  from 
the  same  publication. 


Regency  Furniture  Designs 

Ralph  Edwards 


TH  E  lack  of  a  book  on  furniture  designs  of  the  Regency 
period  was  a  conspicuous  gap  in  the  now  copious  literature 
of  English  decorative  art;  and  Mr.  John  Harris,  in  a  lavishly 
illustrated  monograph,'  proves  himself  well  qualified  to  supply 
the  need. 

In  his  short  scholarly  preface  most  of  the  chief  sources  of  this 
strange,  eclectic  and  archaeological  revival,  called  at  the  time  a 
'tne'lange  or  mixture  of  all  styles' — Greek,  Roman,  Egyptian, 
Gothic  (01  'Old  English'),  Moorish  and  Chinese — are  passed  in 
v,  v. .  h  several  hitherto  underrated  as  formative  influences, 
notably  Ni  ifforge,  Piranesi  and  C.  H.  Tatham.  But  if  Neufforge, 
we  must  ask,  why  not  Caylus  whose  Recueil  published  from 
1752  onwards  exercised  an  immense  influence  on  the  rise  of  the 
neo-classii  movement,  from  which  the  5fy/e  etrusque  and  the 
subsequent  archacologising  movements  undoubtedly  descend? 

In  spite  of  the  omission  of  Caylus,  Mr  Harris  has  cast  his  net 
wide,  one  may  think  too  wide,  in  the  pursuit  of  origins  and 
inspirations.  There  are  statements  in  this  connection  which  are  at 
least  debatable.  Kent's  'use  of  animal  forms  have  been  included  (an 
armchair  from  Vardy's  Some  Designs  .  .  .)  as  possible  precedents 

1  Regency  Furniture  Designs,  1803-182(1.  Tiranti,  London,  £2  2s. 


for  Regency  designers':  one  might  go  back  for  their  use  to 
Du  Cerceau  and  Hans  Vredeman  de  Vries  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and,  more  plausibly,  to  the  Carolean  age  when  animal 
forms  were  freely  employed  for  furniture. 

'In  the  eighteenth  century  an  eclectic  style  was  never  part  of 
the  main  evolutionary  current.'  Are  then  the  baroque  furnishings 
of  great  Palladian  houses  not  a  part  of  the  evolution  ■  With  their 
extensive  borrowings  from  antiquity,  the  Renaissance  and 
contemporary  France  and  Italy  they  are  surely  eclectic,  and 
representative  of  fashionable  taste  for  two  decades.  We  are  told 
that  Kent's  furniture  was  'based  on  engravings  by  Daniel  Marot 
and  probably  on  actual  pieces  by  Andre-Charles  Boulle' — an 
unwarrantable  assertion  and  unverifiable  speculation.  Vardy's 
plates  from  Kent  bear  but  a  remote  generic  resemblance  to  the 
abundant  creations  of  Marot's  exuberant  fancy  and  afford  no 
more  than  faint  echoes  of  the  earlier  and  greater  designer.  The 
sources  of  Kent's  style  have  never  been  adequately  explored,  and 
even  the  extent  of  his  indebtedness  to  Venetian  prototypes  remains 
problematical. 

Such  objections  are  only  concerned  with  the  remoter  pedi-  1 
grees.  A  more  cogent  one  is  the  primacy  given  to  Henry 
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olland  in  the  creation  of  the  popular  or  widely  dispersed 
macular  style  as  'the  arch  Regency  designer',  whose  pro- 
amme,  unlike  Hope's,  was  'to  become  commonplace'.  Bearing 
mind  Holland's  narrow  circle  of  royal  and  aristocratic  patrons, 
e  scarcity  of  his  designs  and  that  they  were  never  published, 
lis  is  surely  to  overestimate  his  role.  The  highly  disputable 
imacy  accorded  him  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  latitude, 
)t  to  say  laxity,  with  which  Mr.  Harris  interprets  the  term 
legency';  not  chronologically  (for  in  that  sense  latitude  is 
ways  properly  allowed),  but  as  including  so  wide  a  diversity  of 
(urces.  He  illustrates  a  design  by  Holland  for  a  pier-table  for 
oane  Place  (c.  1780),  and  another  for  Carlton  House  (c.  1785). 
these  'adaptations  of  the  Louis  XVI  style'  Holland,  though 
pplied  with  classical  detail  by  Tatham's  drawings  of  classical 
fcoration  sent  to  him  from  Rome  was,  as  Mr.  Francis  Watson 
>ints  out,2  'doing  no  more  than  following  a  fashion  which  had 
en  set  in  France  at  least  a  decade  earlier';  an  1  tti  this  phase  his 
bt  to  Weisweiller  (not  to  the  Directoire  style)  is  particularly 
parent.  There  are  indeed  in  these  early  designs  detail  i  orna- 
tent  which  were  to  be  exploited  in  the  Regency  repertory,  but 

touthill.  A  Regency  House.  F.  J.  B.  Watson,  Faber,  1951,  p.  40. 


2.  Henry  Holland,  c  1785.  Design  for  a 
pier-table  for  a  boudoir  at  Carlton  House. 
Plate  VIII. 


3.  Bookcase,  1806  (Sheraton.  Encyclopaedia, 
p.  28).  Plate  No.  37. 
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4.  Sideboard,  1807,  pedestals  with  vase  and  candelabrum,  on  the  table  a  vase  between  two  cassolettes 
(Hope,  p.  9).  Plate  No.  208. 


on  a  parity  of  reasoning  Adam  should  qualify  as  a  main  formative 
influence,  a  status  that  Mr.  Harris  is  not  disposed  to  accord  him — 
indeed  he  is  not  illustrated  here  at  all.  Much  of  his  neo-classic 
ornament  was  taken  over  unchanged  or  in  a  degenerate  version 
in  the  subsequent  development,  while  Sheraton's  Drawing  Book 
(1791-4),  though  ignored  here  in  favour  of  his  later  indubitable 
Regency  publications,  must  be  regarded  as  a  more  direct  and 
influential  source  (in  view  of  its  wide  circulation),  since  it  contains 
designs — e.g.  legs  for  Pier  and  Card  Tables — which  in  form  are  far 
more  convincingly  adumbrations  of  the  coming  change  than 
Holland's  designs  in  his  'Franco-Etruscan'  manner. 

'The  furniture  at  Southill  Park  from  1795  typifies  the  fully 
developed  Regency',  and  so  presumably  constitutes  Holland's 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  'arch  designer'  in  that  style.  But  when 
examined  his  claim  is  distinctly  dubious;  for  to  quote  Mr. 
Watson  again:  'The  extent  to  which  Henry  Holland  actually 
provided  designs  for  the  furniture  at  Southill  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine'. Only  two  of  his  drawings  for  furniture  there  survive,  and 
though  some  of  the  pieces  of  the  Regency  style  may  be  safely 
credited  to  him  as  obviously  derived  from  Tatham's  drawings 
(e.g.  die  five  side  tables  in  the  Dining  Room),  for  most  of  the 
important  examples  the  evidence  that  he  was  responsible  falls  far 
short  of  proof. 

Despite  the  primacy  given  to  Holland,  others  who,  unlike 
him,  did  publish  books  of  design,  were  the  true  disseminators  of 
tin'  style— Thomas  Hope,  Sheraton  in  his  mental  decline,  George 
Smith,  whose  Household  Furniture  and  Interior  Decoration  (1808) 
,  the  point  of  the  full  flowering  of  the  Regency  style', 
Rudolf  Ackcrman  with  his  Repository;  and,  bringing  up  the  rear, 
Richard  Brown,  the  two  Nicholsons  and  Henry  Whitaker,  well 
into  the  reign  of  George  IV;  and  foreshadowing  the  Victorian 
degradation  of  the  style.  The  influence  of  Hope,  with  his  'correct- 
ness and  hard  geometrical  outline',  is  underestimated  apparently 
because  of  adverse  comment  at  the  time.  Though  we  are  told  that 
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his  furniture  was  never  'pattern-book  material',  a  considcra 
number  of  extant  examples  were  taken  directly  from 
designs.  He  is  indeed  the  only  pioneer  of  the  archaeologij 
revival  whose  designs,  freely  adapted  from  foreign  sources  a 
preceding  those  of  Percier  and  Fontaine,  if  less  copious  in  invi 
tion,  scarcely  suffer  by  comparison  for  taste  and  learning. 

Taste  is  subjective  and  Mr.  Harris  does  not  embark 
aesthetic  criticism.  He  treats  all  the  exponents  au  grand  sericusi 
even  the  latest  compilers  of  pattern-books  with  their  comi 
symbolism  and  the  ridiculous  bombast  of  their  long- win 
prefaces.  Nor  would  one  gather  from  him  that  a  revival,  wh: 
set  out  to  provide  furniture  designers  with  authentic  Gri 
Roman  and  Etruscan  detads  (with  occasional  excursions  into 
Egyptian  and  exotic  styles),  degenerated  into  gross  inflated  for 
flaccid  curves  and  outrageously  bizarre  ornament.  Uidess 
traditional  standards  of  design  are  to  be  abandoned,  we  m 
hold  that  in  its  later  manifestations  the  Regency  style  approacl 
the  abyss  into  which  Victorian  designers  were  soon  to  plunge. 

All  the  designs  in  George  Smith's  Household  Furniture  (i8C| 
are  reproduced — 157  out  of  a  total  of  just  over  300  illustrati 
in  the  book.  This  in  a  selection  from  the  works  of  various  han 
is  to  do  Smith  too  much  honour,  even  if  'no  later  work  offer 
such  a  wide  repertory  for  the  cabinet-maker  or  copyist'.  He  w 
in  truth  a  pedestrian  designer,  an  unscholarly  tradesman  successl 
only  when  adapting  classical  detail  long  since  made  availabl 
positively  execrable  when  trying  his  hand  at  the  Gothic  or  'O 
English'  style. 

Though  the  illustrations  are  abundant  for  a  volume  on  tl 
scale,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  fully  representative,  so  copio 
is  the  relevant  material.  There  is,  for  example,  nothing  fro 
Denon's  great  Voyage,  which  touched  off  the  Egyptian  cult  in  tl 
Regency. 

But  this  book  provides  a  brief  and  reliable  general  survey 
the  sources,  development  and  final  expression  of  the  style. 
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Henry  Moore 
on  a  Dutch 
Hilltop 

The  new  Sculpture 
Park  at  Otterlo 


Luke  Herrmann 


THE  Rijksmuseum  Kroller-Miiller  at  Otterlo  is  one  of  the 
most  stimulating  modern  museums  in  Northern  Europe. 
Renowned  for  its  superlative  collection  of  Van  Gogh,  by  whom 
there  are  over  270  works  in  the  Museum,  it  also  has  a  variety  of 
other  attractions  ranging  from  the  monumental  Venus  by 
Baldung  Grien  to  a  selection  of  the  intriguing  designs  of  Mon- 
drian.  In  addition  to  the  paintings  and  drawings  there  are  collec- 
tions of  ceramics  and  sculpture,  and  the  latter  has  recently 
been  notably  extended  with  the  opening  this  summer  of  the 
beautifully  conceived  Sculpture  Park. 

The  Museum  is  strikingly  situated  at  the  centre  of  Holland's 
National  Park  (de  Hoge  Vein  we),  through  which  one  has  to 
drive  for  some  kilometres  before  reaching  the  museum  build- 
ings, which  were  masterfully  designed  by  the  late  Henri  van  de 
Velde  to  merge  into  their  beautiful  natural  setting.  In  1953  a 
Sculpture  Hall  was  added  at  the  back  of  the  Museum,  and  it  is 
from  this  that  one  now  passes  out  into  the  new  Sculpture  Park, 
which  lies  immediately  behind  it.  A  combination  of  smooth 
lawns  and  fairly  wild  woodland,  intersected  by  unobtrusive 
paths,  has  been  moulded  into  a  most  effective  setting  for  some 
fifty  pieces  of  sculpture.  The  first  that  catches  the  eye  is  the  subtle 
'aqua-mobile'  by  the  Hungarian-born  sculptor  Marta  Pan.  Made 
of  gleaming  white  polyester,  this  floats  on  a  small  ornamental 
lake,  and  moves  gently  with  each  gust  of  wind;  so  that  without 
any  effort  one  gets  constantly  changing  views  of  its  simple  forms 
(No.  1). 

To  the  right  of  this  piece  is  a  wide  expanse  of  lawn  on  which 
several  bronzes  are  placed.  Three  of  these  can  be  seen  in  No.  2. 
On  the  left  is  the  massive  Standing  Figure,  a  work  of  1958  by  the 
Austrian,  Fritz  Wotruba.  In  the  centre  is  the  largest  sculpture  in 
the  Park:  Song  of  the  Vocals,  by  Jacques  Lipchitz,  which  dates 
from  1930-31.  The  Lying  Niobe  to  the  right  is  a  late  work  (195 1) 
by  the  Belgian  painter  Constant  Permeke  (1886-1952),  who 
started  to  sculpt  in  1936.  Among  the  sculptures  on  the  outer  edge 
of  this  lawn  are  Rodin's  superb  Squatting  Woman  of  1882,  a  d 
Maillol's  monumental  female  Torso,  of  about  1933. 

Of  the  English  sculpture  pride  of  place  is  given  to  He  .ry 
Moore's  momentous  bronze  Reclining  Figure  II,  which  was  one 
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of  the  two-piccc  reclining  figures  first  seen  at  the  Whitechapel 
Gallery  Exhibition  of  his  work  in  i960.  At  Otterlo  this  piece, 
with  its  vigorous  forms  and  its  virile  surface  is  most  effectively 
seen  surrounded  by  trees  at  the  top  of  a  small  hill  at  the  edge  of 
the  Pari  (No.  3).  The  straggling  branches  of  the  trees  provide 
a  fascinating  contrast  to  the  massive  solidity  of  the  bronze,  while 
from  some  angles  the  full  force  of  this  can  be  seen  outlined 
against  the  sky.  The  second  work  by  Henry  Moore,  also  a 
bronze,  is  the  Head  of  a  Fable-animal,  of  1957. 

I  hert  arc  also  two  bronzes,  both  dating  from  1959  and  both 
lent  b\  the  artist,  by  Barbara  Hepworth.  The  larger  of  these, 
Archaic,  dominates  the  first  of  the  lawns,  while  the  second, 
Aiiima,  is  placed  among  trees  at  the  base  of  the  'Henry  Moore 
hill'.  Ralph  Brown,  Lynn  Chadwick,  Georg  Ehrlich,  Eduardo 
Paolozzi  and  Oliffe  Richmond  are  each  represented  by  one 
bronze,  as  is  the  late  Sir  Jacob  Epstein,  whose  unfinished  Torso  of 
an  Angel,  appropriately  keeps  watch  at  the  meeting  place  of  two 


paths.  This  piece  was  begun  in  about  1923,  but  was  not  cast  una 
after  the  sculptor's  death.  Several  of  the  well-known  Italian 
sculptors  are  not  as  yet  represented  at  Otterlo;  though  Emilii 
Greco's  Big  Bather  (woman)  No.  3  is  particularly  well  shown  in  j 
small  glade,  where  the  effect  of  glittering  sunlight  brings  to  lifa 
this  graceful  bronze  (No.  4). 

As  has  been  seen  on  several  occasions  in  Britain  since  the  hrs] 
Battersea  Park  Exhibition  in  1948,  a  varied  collection  of  sculpturj 
can  be  most  successfully  displayed  in  the  open  air,  so  that  eacfi 
piece  retains  its  individuality  and  yet  also  gains  by  the  company 
of  its  neighbours.  In  a  gallery  one  piece  of  sculpture  often  tend! 
to  reduce  the  effect  of  the  next.  At  Otterlo,  where  the  sculptur 
collection  was  started  in  195 1,  the  visitor  now  has  both  ex 
periences,  and  most  will  undoubtedly  find  the  skilfully  arrang 
Sculpture  Park  a  more  congenial  place  than  the  Sculpture  Hall 
Prospective  visitors  should  remember  that  the  Sculpture  Park 
closed  each  winter,  from  December  to  March. 
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lost  work  of  Soldani-Benzi 

and  the  discovery  of  the 
documentary  wax  Modello 

Hugh  Tait 


TH  E  great  Florentine  sculptor,  Massimiliano  Soldani-Benzi 
( 1 6/,  S- 1 740)  is  well-known  for  his  fine  portraits  executed  in 
that  medium  so  greatly  admired  in  the  Renaissance,  the  bronze 
medal.  1  lis  earliest  dated  medal,  1677,  is  a  portrait  of  Francesco 
Redi,  but  there  is  one  portrait  which  could  be  expected  to  be  one 
of  his  greatest  but  of  which  no  example  in  bronze  survives  in  any 
<>l  tin  famous  or  small  collections  in  Europe:  his  portrait  of  Louis 
XIV. 

Forrcr,  in  his  great  dictionary  of  medallists,  makes  two  entries 
for  the  Florentine.  The  first  is  under  the  heading : 

'Bcnzi,  Massimiliano  Soldani: 

...  I  Jc  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  a  large  portrait-medallion 
of  Louis  XIV.' 


The  second  appears  under  the  heading: 

'Soldani-Benzi,  Massimiliano : 

.  .  .  In  1685,  Soldani  was  sent  to  Paris  and  modelled  there  ; 
large  medallion  of  Louis  XIV  (with  legend:  MUNDO  SIC'' 
OTIA  FECIT),  Hercules  resting  after  slaying  the  Lernean  hydra 
Ten  months  later,  in  1686,  we  find  him  again  in  Florence  .  .  .' 

Forrer  had  clearly  never  seen  a  bronze  version  of  this  importan 
item,  but  evidently  he  was  prepared  to  believe  that  there  wen 
reliable  written  records  to  substantiate  this  story,  although  then 
was  no  recorded  example  of  the  portrait  medallion  in  any  Con- 
tinental or  English  collection  to  confirm  it. 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  recently  accepted  on  loai 
the  wax  modello  for  this  portrait  medallion  of  Louis  XI\ 
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|(see  pp.  308/9).  The  wax  reliefs  arc  executed  on  two  circular 
I  discs  of  bloodstone,  framed  in  gilt-bronze,  and  set  in  a  contem- 
iporary  hinged  wooden  case  covered  with  leather.  On  the 
outside  the  leather  case  (see  above)  is  plain  except  for  a  double 
|row  of  silver  studs  along  the  rims  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  upper 
I  half,  a  silver  openwork  disc  containing  an  elaborate  floriated 
version  of  the  monogram  of  Louis  XIV,  with  interlaced  L's. 
'  Inside,  the  left-hand  wax  relief  depicts  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
the  French  monarch  in  profile  to  the  right  in  classical  style ;  he  is 
wearing  the  wreath  of  laurels  in  his  wig  and  a  Roman  style 
military  armour.  On  the  epaulettes  are  the  three  symbols:  the 
l  fleur-de-lis,  the  lion's  head  and  the  sun  (le  roi  soleil).  On  the 
breastplate  a  'classical'  battle  scene  is  rendered  with  incredible 
finesse  and  delicacy.  The  inscription  round  the  King's  head  reads: 
L{V)DOVICVS  MAGNVS  REX.  INVICTISSUMVS,  and 
under  the  shoulder  is  the  signature  M.SOLD.F. 

The  right-hand  wax  relief  brilliantly  portrays  the  standing 
figure  of  Hercules  resting  his  club  with  courtly  elegance  on  the 
expiring  Hydra,  whilst  he  surveys  with  mighty  wrath  and 
scorn  the  prostrate  figure  of  Geryon,  the  triple-bodied  monster 
of  the  Tenth  Labour.  In  the  foreground,  the  figure  of  Eurytion, 
the  herdsman,  lies  dying;  in  the  background  appears  the  head  of 
the  Erymanthian  Boar  of  the  Third  Labour  of  Hercules.  In  the 
foreground  at  the  feet  of  Hercules  the  flaming  torch  lies  discarded 
partly  obscuring  a  bow  and  arrow,  whilst  to  the  left  a  group  of 
centaurs  gallop  away  towards  the  rocky  mountains  in  the  far 
receding  distance.  The  royal  motto,  MUNDO  .  SIC  .  OTIA . 
FECIT  is  written  above  the  scene  on  either  side  of  the  tall  figure 
of  Hercules.  Beneath  the  torch  is  the  sculptor's  signature: 
(M)  SOLDANVS  .F. 

Thanks  to  the  generous  co-operation  of  Professor  Lankheit, 
who  has  been  devoting  many  years  to  a  study  of  this  great  sculp- 
tor, the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  this  wax  modello 
1  came  to  be  made  can  be  set  forth.  In  the  Florentine  archives  is  a 
letter  dated  25th  September  1682  written  by  Soldani-Bcnzi  from 
Paris.  In  it  he  says:  '  .  .  .  Tra  questo  tempo,  stimolato  dall'  Sig.rc 
Commendatore  di  Go,  ho  fatto  un  ritratto  di  S.M.  al  mio  arrivo. 
E  perche  avevo  fatto  questa  medaglia  di  immaginazione,  con 
1  il  medesimo  Sig.re  mi  con  condotto  a  Versaglia  per  osservare  il 
Re;  ma  Mons.r  Duca  d'Homonc  ha  impedito  che  io  non  facci 
questo  nascostamente,  perche  volse  a  forsa  farla  vedere  a  S.M.tA, 
quale  satisfatto  mi  volse  vedere  et  offerirmi  il  tempo  per  ritoc- 
carla  da  lui  medesimo,  come  per  tre  volte  s'e  compieciuto  con 
infinita  benignita.  Et  ho  auto  fortuna  parlarh  sctte  volte,  diccn- 
domi  fra  l'altre  cose  che  se  desidcravo  qualche  cosa  che  li  parlassi 
liberamente;  e  perche  non  avevo  il  tempo  di  finir  la  sua  medaglia 
qui,  che  haverebbe  hauto  a  caro  che  la  facessi  in  Italia  e  gliela 
mandassi,  essendo  la  medesima  di  sua  satisfazione.  Mi  disse  ancora 
altre  cose  delle  quali  ne  daro  minuto  ragguaglio  quando  saro 
costi.  Il  ritratto  lo  porto  appresso  di  me  per  farlo  vedere  a  S.A.S. 
senza  averlo  formato,  per  non  avere  occasione  di  lasciarne  qui 
alcuno  .  .  Z1 

1  'At  this  time,  on  the  initiative  of  Signore  Commendator  di  Go,  I  made  a  portrait 
of  His  Majesty  with  his  device  to  show  to  your  Highness  on  my  arrival  and  because 
I  had  made  this  medal  from  imagination,  they  took  me  with  this  same  Gentleman 
to  Versailles  to  observe  the  King  but  M.  le  Due  d'Homone  prevented  me  from 
doing  this  stealthily  because  he  wanted  at  all  cost  to  get  His  Majesty  to  see  it,  who 
being  satisfied  wanted  to  see  me  and  himself  offered  me  time  to  re-touch  as,  indeed, 
he  did  with  immense  kindness  on  three  occasions.  And  I  had  the  good  luck  to  speak 
with  him  seven  times,  he  saying  to  me  amongst  other  things  that  if  I  wanted  any- 
thing I  should  speak  to  him  freely  and  since  I  had  not  the  time  to  finish  this  medal 
here,  he  would  value  it  if  I  made  it  in  Italy  and  sent  it  to  him,  it  being  to  his  satis- 
faction. He  said  still  more  things  to  me,  of  which  I  shall  give  a  full  report  when  I 
return.  I  shall  personally  carry  back  the  portrait  with  me,  within'  hiving  finished 
it,  to  show  to  your  Highness,  having  no  opportunity  to  leave  out-  re  .  .  .'  The 
exact  references  to  this  and  the  other  documentation  will  be  found  in  Professor 
Lankheit's  forthcoming  book  Florentine  Baroque  Sculpture. 


This  important  document  establishes  beyond  doubt  that 
Soldani-Bcnzi  modelled  the  portrait  of  the  French  king  from  the 
life  with  the  generous  help  of  three  sittings  in  the  year  1682  and 
not  in  1685  as  stated  by  Forrer.  Furthermore,  the  king  was  clearly 
satisfied  with  the  likeness  and  agreed  to  allow  Soldani-Bcnzi  to 
finish  it  on  his  return  to  Italy,  since  he  could  stay  in  Paris  only  for 
a  very  short  period.  Most  important  of  all,  the  letter  makes  it 
clear  that  Soldani-Benzi  was  not  going  to  make  any  impressions 
(i.e.  any  bronze  casts)  before  showing  the  portrait  to  his  lord,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  need  to  transport  his  delicate  wax 
modello  of  the  medallion  of  Louis  XIV  back  to  Italy  in  complete 
safety  explains  the  mounting  of  the  bloodstone  discs  in  a  wooden 
leather-bound  hinged  case.  Indeed,  this  case  is  so  well-designed 
and  firmly  made,  that  the  two  wax  reliefs  have  survived  in  almost 
perfect  state  for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  There  are,  naturally, 
hair-cracks  in  the  wax  due  to  drying  out,  and  unfortunately  the 
left  arm  of  Hercules  has  at  some  time  been  damaged  and  a  frag- 
ment lost.  Except  for  these  minor  blemishes,  the  sculptor's 
subtle  work  in  this  delicate  medium  has  been  wonderfully 
preserved. 

In  a  contemporary  biographical  sketch  of  the  artist,  written  in 
1718,  the  current  opinion  of  Soldani-Benzi's  success  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV  is  vividly  expressed:  '  .  .  .  Prima  di  partire  di 
Parigi,  ebbe  l'onore  di  fare  il  ritratto  del  Re  Lodovico  XIIII  in 
medaglia  di  straordinaria  grandezza,  avendo  lavorato  nclla 
corazza  una  battaglina  di  bassorilievo,  e  nel  rovescio  rappresento 
Ercole,  che  si  riposava,  doppo  avere  abbatuto  i  mostri,  con  il 
motto:  Mundo  sic  otia  fecit,  allusivo  alia  Pace,  che  fece  S.M.,  e 
per  lo  spazio  di  tre  volte  stette  al  naturale  quel  Gran  Monarca  per 
darli  tempo  di  sodisfarsi  per  la  somiglianza. 

'Delle  dimostrazioni  di  quel  Gran  Re,  poteva  il  Soldam  stabi- 
lire  una  gran  fortuna,  e  se  non  fusse  stato  obbligato  al  Serc.mo 
Granduca  suo  sig.re,  che  senza  riguardo  a  spesa  ne  ha  sempre 
tenuta  la  protezione;  onde  ritorno  a  servire  l'A.S.  a  Firenze,  dove 
presentemente  si  ritrova'.2 

The  absence  of  any  finished  bronze  medallions  based  on  this 
wax  modello  is  unusually  puzzling,  since  Soldani-Benzi's  likeness 
of  Louis  had  met  with  the  highest  approval  from  all  quarters. 
Furthermore,  in  the  Archivo  di  Stato  in  Florence  there  is  an  in- 
ventory of  Soldani  medallions  which  was,  according  to  Professor 
Lankheit,  compiled  about  1743  on  the  evidence  and  testimony  of 
a  pupil  of  Soldani-Benzi,  with  the  following  entry: 

'Un  medaglione  di  bronzo  di  S  4^2  (= soldi)  di  diamctro 
coll'effigic  laureata,  e  busto  armato 

LVDOVICVS  MAGNVS  REX  INVICTISSIMVS  Sotto  M. 
SOLDANI. F.  R.°  Ercole  stante,  colla  spogha  clava  deprcssa 
l'ldra,  ai  piedi  due  figure  giacenti  e  vintc  e  L'arco  e  le  frcccc  per 
terraiMUNDO.SIC.OTIA.FECIT.nell'Escr<>oM.SOLDANI.F'.3 
According  to  this  inventory,  compiled  a  few  years  after 
Soldani's  death,  a  bronze  medallion  based  on  the  wax  modello 
did  exist.  The  description  is  so  detailed  as  to  exclude  any  doubt. 

2  'Before  leaving  Paris  he  had  the  honour  to  make  the  portrait  of  Louis  XIV  in  a 
medal  of  extraordinary  size,  having  worked  into  the  breast-plate  a  little  battle- 
scene  in  low  relief  and  on  the  obverse  he  represented  Hercules  resting  after  having 
slam  the  monsters,  with  the  motto  Mundo  sic  otia  fecit,  alluding  to  the  Peace,  which 
His  Majesty  had  made,  and  for  the  period  of  three  sittings  this  grand  Monarch  was 
natural  with  him  in  order  to  give  him  time  to  satisfy  himself  on  the  likeness.  From 
the  demonstrations  of  this  Great  King,  Soldani  could  have  established  a  great  for- 
tune, and  if  he  had  not  been  tied  to  the  Great  Duke,  his  master,  who  without  count- 
ing the  cost,  has  always  looked  after  him ;  therefore,  he  returned  from  Paris  to  serve 
his  Highness  at  Florence,  where  he  is  now.' 

3  'A  medallion  of  bronze,  of  4.2  soldi  diameter,  a  head  with  laurel-wreath  atd  bust 
in  armour:  LUDOVICUS  MAGNUS  REX  INVICTISSIMUS;  ndcr, 
M.  SOLDANI.  F.  Reverse,  Hercules  standing  with  his  lion's  skin  and  1  .  club 
resting  on  the  Hydra,  at  his  feet  two  prostrate  vanquished  figures  and  the  b  >w  and 
arrow  on  the  ground:  MUNDO.  SIC.  OTIA.  FECIT.;  in  the  reverse, 
M.  SOLDANI.  F. 
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Sonic  minor  differences  can  be  noted  in  the  signatures: 
on  the  wax  under  the  portrait  of  the  king,  the  signature  is 
abbreviated  to  read  M.  SOLD.F  but  under  the  scene  with 
Hercules  the  signature  on  the  wax  is  in  its  correct  Latin  form, 
M.SOLDANUS.F  whilst  in  the  Inventory  it  has  the  Italian  form, 
SOLDANI.  The  only  other  difference  between  the  wax  and 
the  bronze  is  of  greater  significance:  their  relative  sizes.  The 
bronze  medallion  is  described  as  a  little  more  than  4  soldi  in 
diameter,  and,  since  4  soldi  equal  11.6  cm.  as  I  was  informed 
by  Profess  >r  Lankheit,  the  bronze  medallion  was  clearly  about 
5  in.  in  diameter,  whereas  the  wax  modello  is  only  3  in.  in 
diameter.  I  he  usual  size  of  a  large  and  important  medal  is  about 
3  in.  diameter  and  a  bronze  medallion  with  a  diameter  of 
nearly  5  in.  would  be  most  exceptional.  Yet  Professor  Lankheit 
regards  the  compiler  of  this  inventory  as  reliable  and  accurate 
111  matters  of  detail;  so  that  the  bronze  version  listed  in  this 
inventory  was  perhaps  a  highly  exceptional  piece.  Indeed,  the 
brief  description  of  the  medallion  made  in  1718  (which  has 
been  quoted  above  in  full)  uses  the  phrase  'ebbe  Vnore  di  fare  il 
ritrattodcl  ReLudouico  XIIII in  medagliadi straordinaria grandezza  . . .' 
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If  the  medallion  had  been  the  same  size  as  the  wax  modello,  no 
one  would  have  been  tempted  to  describe  it  as  a  'medaglia  di 
straorditiaria  ^randczza  .  There  is  sufficient  evidence,  therefore,  to 
conclude  that  a  bronze  version  existed  in  Florence  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  but  that  it  was  of  exceptional  size 
(i.e.  about  5  in.  diameter).  Such  a  grandiose  medallion  would, 
most  probably,  not  be  reproduced  in  more  than  a  very  few  casts, 
but  it  is  regrettable  that  none  survives  to  place  alongside  the  wax 
modello. 

The  surprising  survival,  however,  of  the  wax  modello  is 
infinitely  more  rewarding ;  for  in  this  wax  the  sculptor's  art  can  be 
observed  at  first  hand.  The  delicacy  of  modelling  throughout  the 
detailed  scenes  of  battle  on  the  breast-plate,  and  fleeing  centaurs 
in  the  landscape  behind  Hercules,  testify  to  the  brilliance  of  the 
artist's  skill  on  this  miniature  scale.  Also  his  modelling  of  the 
head  of  Louis  XIV  and,  more  especially,  of  the  full-length  1  ide 
figure  of  Hercules  demonstrate  the  high  quality  already  att;  ncd 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  by  this  young  man  who  was  to  become 
one  of  the  finest  Baroque  artists  of  Florence. 
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Four  Important 


Bow  Documents' 


THREE  dated  specimens  of  Bow  porcelain  from  the  Ainsli 
Collection  have  been  purchased  by  the  British  Museum  wit 
the  generous  co-operation  of  Winifred  Williams  (Antiques). 

The  earliest  is  the  'blue-and-white'  punch-bowl  (No.  4) 
decorated  in  the  Chinese  manner,  which  is  inscribed  inside  in  a 
elaborate  and  prominent  way:   WILLIAM  &  ELISABET. 
MARTIN  NOVEMBER  20  1730.  The  date,  1750,  is  the  earlies 
found  on  any  Bow  porcelain,  although  the  factory  had  been  pr 
ducing  porcelain  for  sale  as  early  as  1748.  The  second  date 
specimen,  also  a  punch-bowl  (No.  1),  is  slightly  smaller  than  th 
Martin  bowl,  and  is  inscribed:  Thos.  Target  1 754.  This  bowl  is  the 
earliest  dated  example  of  Bow  china  on  which  there  is  high 
quality  polychrome  painting;  for  it  is  enamelled  in  blue,  green, 
brown,  iron-red  and  a  rich  maroon  on  which  gold  is  painted. 
The  third  dated  specimen  is  not  spectacular.  It  is  a  simple  cup 
(No.  2)  decorated  with  a  flower  design  in  blue.  On  the  base  the 
inscription  r  eads :  I :  C  1 763.  Because  of  its  ordinary  'every-day 
character  this  cup  is  especially  valuable,  as  the  common  products 
of  the  factory  were  very  rarely  dated,  and  in  consequence  it  i& 
especially  hard  to  establish  their  chronological  development. 

From  the  same  collection,  the  Trustees  also  purchased  a  large 
triple  shell  salt  (No.  3),  which,  because  of  its  primitive  and  ex- 
perimental appearance,  was  probably  made  in  the  first  days  of 
the  Bow  factory  about  1748,  when  it  was  operating  as  'Alderman 
Arnold  &  Co.' 

These  four  pieces,  all  of  which  were  lent  to  the  British  Museum 
Bow  Exhibition  in  1959,  have  an  essential  documentary  import- 
ance for  the  history  of  the  Bow  factory. 


Serge  Poliakoff.  Abstract  Composition  (1954),  45  <  34  in. 


TH  I  S  imagery',  reads  the  catalogue  to  a  recent  art  exhibit, 
'is  brought  into  action  by  these  coagulations  of  energies 
emerging  within  a  viscous  tracery  of  veined  protrusions  as  if 
they  were  injections  into  ectoplasmic  space.'  Or  take  Lawrence 
Gowing  on  Larry  Rivers  in  The  Observer:  'He  has  gone  on  to 
show  the  tension  between  real  and  unreal,  and,  since  he  is  after  all 
a  New  York  painter  of  the  golden  age,  between  "there"  and 
"not-there",  between  the  absolute  presence  of  paint  and  its  im- 
plicit illusion'.  If  these  statements  appeared  on  the  dust-wrapper 
of  a  book — even  a  book  of 'poems'  by  a  beatnik — they  would  be 
laughed  out  of  court  for  pathetic  bluff.  It  is  difficult  to  write 
literature  about  nothing,  but  you  can  paint  nothing  and  then 
write  what  you  like  about  it. 

For  what  arc  we  to  say  when  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
volume  f  New  York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art  describes  a 
Pollock  as  follows:  'The  picture  surface,  with  no  depth  of  recog- 
nizable spa,  e  or  sequence  of  known  time,  gives  us  the  never- 
ending  present.  We  are  presented  with  the  visualization  of  that 
remorseless  consolation — in  the  end  is  the  beginning'?  The 
critic's  'remorseless  consolation',  however,  must  be  to  pierce  the 
rhetorical  smoke  screen  created  around  official  abstract  art  in  the 
'golden  age',  and  discover  why,  in  the  words  of  The  Times, 
'Abstraction  in  the  United  States  flourishes,  apparently,  with  the 
obstinate  vigour  of  an  organized  heresy'.  And  what  flourishes  in 
the  United  States  tends  all  too  often  to  flourish  in  the  West  in 
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Patrick  Heron.  Green  and  Purple  painting  with  blue  Disc,  48  x  60  in. 


Organized  heres 


general;  John  Russell's  volte-face  in  hisjudgement  of  Pollock  was  1 
interesting  in  this  connection.  In  any  case,  the  juries — or  two  or 
three  individuals — consulted  in  New  York  for  representations , 
of  American  painting  overseas  (and  consulted  in  all  good  con- , 
science)  tend  to  favour  one  kind  only  of  American  abstraction. 

To  start  off  with,  the  serious  critic  is  hindered  by  a  variety  of 
built-in  devices  accompanying  the  so-called  new  painting.  First , 
of  all,  the  smoke  screen  of  prattle  puffed  out  contains  the  poison  . 
that  any  challenge  of  the  mode  automatically  smacks  of  aesthetic  1 
reaction.  This  was  most  entertainingly  brought  home  in  a  recent  J 
exchange  in  America  between  the  editors  of  the  New  Republic  and 
the  periodical  called  Art  News.  If  you  happen  to  dislike  (see  ^ 
through?)  the  emotional  reversion,  or  bloodthirsty  furor  teutouicus 
served  up  under  the  banner  of  abstract  expressionism,  you  are , 
per  se  'conservative'.  You  believe  in  criteria  of  judgement.  , 

This  is  very  convenient.  Art  critics,  and,  it  transpires,  museum 
directors,  don't  want  to  be  caught  out  again — least  of  all  in 
America  where  the  new  is  more  likely  to  be  held  up  as  the  authen-  - 
tic  than  elsewhere.  The  sociology  of  these  reasons  is  probably 
explained  in  a  nutshell  by  Margaret  Mead  when  she  points  out  . 
that  'Americans  have  substituted  anthropology  for  history',  1 
which  is  to  say  that  they  compensate  for  lack  of  depth  by  catholic-  I 
ity  of  width,  as  it  were. 

Secondly,  much  abstraction  endeavours  to  innoculate  itself 
against  criticism  via  the  indolent  cliche  that,  since  the  advent  of  ' 


?er  Hilton.  January,  1957,  22  >  22  in. 


Ben  Nicholson.  Painting,  1937,  63  x  68  in. 


ostract  art  in  the  west  g^w^. 


:he  industrial  civilization,  great  painting  has  by  and  large  been 
opposed  to  the  taste  of  the  time  and  that  the  whole  shift  of 
libido  in  the  symbolist  tradition,  as  best  codified  in  Baudelaire's 
alons,  automatically  authenticates  almost  anything  the  public 
dislikes. 

This  theory  fits  reasonably  well  in  literature,  over  the  last 
fifty  years  at  least,  and  makes  much  of  a  book  like  Q.  D.  Leavis's 
Fiction  and  the  Reading  Public  persuasive.  It  does  not  necessarily 
lold  water  in  painting,  however,  where  the  masses  are  not  truly 
impinged  upon  at  all.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  historiography  of 
he  famous  Armory  Show  early  this  century  in  America,  Russell 
wynes  comments  that  even  this  widely  publicized  and  visited 
^xhibition  had  a  'scarcely  noticeable'  influence  on  'the  taste  of 
most  Americans'.  The  audience  for  a  book,  that  is  to  say,  may 
:ontain  a  crass  element;  the  very  small  number  of  people,  pro- 
portionate to  a  modern  nation's  population,  who  actually  enter 
irt  galleries  are  probably  of  a  much  higher  intellectual  quotient 
md  cannot  be  dismissed  with  scorn. 

Finally,  when  such  criticism  tends  to  put  a  high  value  on  craft, 
t  can  always  be  called  'the  Marxist  point  of  view';  turn  up  some 
ditorials  in  Art  News  including,  as  they  do,  the  'naming'  of 
\merican  painters  for  exhibiting  behind  the  iron  curtain  (though 
when  favourites  do  the  same,  under  official  sponsorship,  it  is  of 
iourse  a  sign  of  courageous  emancipation). 

Now  to  a  considerable  extent  all  art  is  an  abstraction,  or 


selective  re-ordering,  of  reality.  In  fact,  the  expressionists  may  be 
more  photographic  than  they  think.  Still,  ever  since  Dagucrrc's 
invention  in  the  last  century,  painting  has  seemed  to  move  further 
and  further  away  from  representation — at  the  pistol  point,  if  you 
wish,  of  reality.  Renaissance  art  has  sunk  in  esteem  (Leonardo's 
stock  was  never  lower  in  the  cocktail  circles),  the  reproduction  of 
appearances  is  treated  with  contempt,  while  'primitive',  Byzan- 
tine and  (some)  impressionist  painting  have  been  revalued.  For 
primitive  man,  according  to  the  German  acstheticians  Worringer 
and  Lipps,  lived  at  odds  with  or  against  his  natural  world,  and  his 
art  was  an  abstraction  of  that  universe  in  a  call  to  absolute  values. 

Does  not  the  modern  painter,  outlawed  by  his  society,  ex- 
perience the  same  dispossession  and  resentment?  Dada  thought 
he  did,  and  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  Dadaist  manifestations,  such 
as  Marca-Relli's  Tzara-like  collages,  or  Rauschenberg's  bed- 
clothes on  exhibit  in  a  New  York  gallery,  or  Robert  Motherwell's 
book  on  the  subject,  still  pass  muster  in  America  (and  are  thought 
of  in  the  art  press  as  new),  despite  the  fact  that  they  would  have 
been  passeiste  in  Europe  forty  years  ago.  A  Frenchman  has  been 
riding  bicycles  over  his  canvases,  and  another  throwing  his  canvas 
at  the  paint,  but  in  France  there  is  Picasso,  and  such  antics  are  seen 
more  in  the  coin  of  popular  culture.  'What!'  exclaimed  Ar  re 
Gide,  in  a  knowing  summary  of  this  phenomenon:  'While  >ur 
fields,  our  villages,  our  cathedrals  have  suffered  so  much,  our 
language  is  to  remain  untouched !  It  is  important  that  the  mind 
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should  not  lag  behind  matter;  it  has  a  right,  too,  to  some  ruins. 
Dada  will  see  to  it.' 

Everyone  knows  by  now  that  the  old  conception  of  the  hori- 
zontal picture  plane,  with  its  laws  of  gravity,  depth,  and  perspec- 
tive, yielded  to  the  smaller  refraction,  the  tilted  table-top,  and 
eventually  the  perpendicular,  of  the  Cubists  and  their  successors. 
Picasso  took  the  movement  ahead  fast  but  grew  disinterested  in 
any  single  discipline  and  it  could  be  argued,  by  present  canons, 
that  Picasso  has  never  painted  an  abstract  picture.  He  has  not.  He 
has  invariably  worked  within  a  cultural  tradition  that  has  held 
pure  designs  of  colour  and  form  as  subordinate.  Matisse's  carpet 
and  wall-paper  motifs  affirmed  that  for  him,  too,  renunciation  of 
symbolic  identity  was  ornamental. 

The  'golden  age'  of  New  York  painting  has  turned  its  back  on 
the  kind  of  constructivist  abstraction  which  bifurcated  out  of  the 
modern  movement  in  general  largely  under  the  cool  wing  of 
Piet  Mondrian  and  others,  and  which  includes  Ben  Nicholson  as 
its  principal  British  practitioner,  perhaps.  American,  and  sub- 
sequent European,  'action'  painting  tried  to  develop  the  art  of 
the  flat  surface,  wherein  the  old  laws  of  gravity  and  perspective 
belong  to  the  artist  rather  than  to  the  natural  world.  Slashing  and 
sloshing  away,  sometimes  in  handsome,  carefully  controlled 
arabesques,  Jackson  Pollock  groped  his  way  towards  the  creation 
of  a  very  small  metaphysical  radius  of  recession  within  his 
picture-span.  The  area  of  drama  in  a  good  Pollock  is  a  fraction  of 
the  total,  and  itself  scorns  the  old  laws.  It  is  always  the  artist's 
subjective  domain.  This  was  Pollock's  difficulty,  and  indeed  his 
agony.  The  other  half  lay  in  his  times,  forcing  on  him  the  role  of 
martyr  and  hero  alike.  This  cliche  which  Pollock  fell  into  is 
spotlighted  in  the  film  version  of  The  Horse  s  Mouth;  no  one 
enjoying  a  retrospective  at  the  Tate,  and  a  retrospective  for  which 
people  are  shown  queueing,  as  in  this  travesty  of  Cary's  work, 
would  be  living  in  squalor  in  a  barge.  It  is  notable,  also,  that 
Pollock's  chief  expositor,  Clement  Greenberg,  has  excitedly 
espoused  in  his  writings  the  art  of  the  flat  surface. 

The  dilemma  then  arises:  the  artist  who  has  represented,  or  can 
supremely  represent  (like  Picasso),  natural  forms  divests  himself 
of  his  mystery  when  creating  a  pure  abstraction.  Essentially  he 
must  feel  it  as  a  limitation,  amusing  for  a  while,  but  funda- 
mentally illusory.  In  an  article  in  The  Sunday  Times  recently 
Victor  Pasmore  admitted  as  much: 

'One  remembers,  after  completing  a  first  really  abstract 
work,  the  feeling  of  inadequacy  which  it  presented  in  com- 
parison to  the  complexity  and  depth  of  a  classical  masterpiece.' 
A  great  draughtsman  like  Picasso  finds  the  control  of  response 
by  sheer  design,  or  arrangements  of  shapes,  too  easy,  and  eventu- 
ally monotonous.  And  he  moves  on,  after  perhaps  a  few  years  of 
laboratory  experiments  of  the  sort. 

But  young  painters  of  the  West  today,  brought  up  under  the 
whole  gnosis  of  abstract  expressionism,  and  encouraged  by  its 
quick  rewards,  scarcely  find  the  style  confining  at  all.  To  them  it 
is  all  a  gWious  liberation.  Their  ecstatic  mystique  derives  from 
Kandinsl  y  or  Hofmann,  despises  representation,  despises  indeed 
all  plastir  values,  and  detests,  above  all,  any  notions  of  perman- 
ence. The  less  conscious  a  painter  is  of  what  he  is  doing  the  purer 
Ins  expression — he  'becomes'  his  own  painting,  like  the  French 
impresario  Mathieu.  Almost  anything  can  therefore  be  validated 
as  some  imaginative  shorthand.  Or  fanatical  therapy.  'We  are 
presented  with  the  visualization  of  that  remorseless  consolation — 
in  the  end  is  the  beginning.' 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  whether  a  painting  which  spits  on 
art  is  to  be  called  art  at  all.  Writing  in  The  Nation,  Maurice  Grosser 
has  suggested  that  the  real  role  of 'action'  painting  is  in  the  world 
of  commerce,  in  industrial  design,  factory  murals,  so  forth.  It  is 
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already  harmlessly  enshrined  in  fashion  magazines,  of  course,  as 
backgrounds  for  some  budding  Beaton.  In  The  New  Republic 
Frank  Getlein  summarized  the  problem : 

'More  and  more,  month  by  month,  abstract  expressionism 
reveals  itself  as  more  fraud  than  Freud.  The  movement  is 
based  on  the  proposition  that  you  can't  kid  the  id,  but  each 
succeeding  dredging  of  the  unconscious  proves  anew  that  the 
spectator/purchaser  has  a  right  to  the  ego  and  occasionally  the  I 
super-ego,  not  to  mention  some  mastery  of  the  sheer  craft  of 
painting  and  the  assurance  that  the  thing'll  hold  together  till  he 
gets  it  home.  So  much  for  the  reverse  Rorschach  of  the  theory. 
What  makes,  the  fraud  intolerable  is  that  its  first  and  most  com- 1 J 
plete  victims  were  the  perpetrators.' 

Indeed,  one  might  well  pity  these  newsworthy  dupes,  or  high- 
brow  clowns,  iftheir  pretensions  were  less  and  if  they  had  been 
less  successful  in  bullying  men  of  goodwill  in  the  museums  to  i| 
their  point  of  view.  (However,  Sotheby's  is  said  to  have  sounded  a ' 
conservative  note  about  abstract  expressionism  as  investment; 
museum  directors,  of  course,  are  psychologically  as  well  as  econo- 
mically  impelled  to  seek  means  to  up-value  their  collections, 
especially  what  they  themselves  have  collected.) 

Prefacing  the  last  Carnegie  International  at  Pittsburgh,  the 
director,  Mr.  Gordon  Washburn,  casually  mentions  that  any! 
ideas  about  drawing  and  proportion  are  pretty  misleading  today. ! 
One  of  his  eminent  jurors,  Mr.  James  Johnson  Sweeney,  Curator:  j 
of  the  Guggenheim  Museum  in  New  York  at  the  time,  put  the| 
same  ideas  into  an  address  to  Cooper  Union  all  about  'The  Spirit' 
of  Play'.  Nobody  knows  how  to  draw  any  longer,  and  still  fewen 
individuals  know  how  to  judge  drawing.  Although,  when  you' 
meet  them,  many  abstract  expressionists  claim  laconically  that)) 
they  can  draw  'like  Ingres'  if  they  want  to,  it  is  pitifully  evident  I 
that  they  cannot.  Not  that  they  care. 

Willem  de  Kooning,  the  American  high  priest  of  the  move- 
ment at  the  moment  and  a  painter  eulogized  in  Life,  is  quoted  in  a 
recent  interview  as  follows:  'I  was  unable  to  solve  either  of  thosej 
arms',  he  said,  'so  I  gave  up  the  picture'.  Not  long  ago  John 
Berger  ('named'  in  Art  News  via  Mr.  Lawrence  Alloway)  quoted| 
two  art  teachers,  one  of  painting  and  another  of  sculpture,  both 
ignorant  of  any  technical  knowledge  of  their  craft — and  both^t 
apparently,  as  proud  as  punch  of  it.  In  an  Art  News  interview  with 
Franz  Kline  this  fashionable  painter  of  black  slashes  on  a  white 
ground  (though  these  styles  change  annually  like — as  Mr.  Wash-i 
burn  himself  lias  remarked — those  of  motor-ears)  writes  of  his 
works :  'to  change  them  out  of  technical  consideration  would  b« 
inconsistent — the  emotional  results  count  and  not  intellectual' 
afterthoughts'.  1 

As  for  composition,  to  say  it  is  becoming  a  dead  art  would  be, 
what  The  New  Yorker  calls  the  understatement  of  the  year.  The* 
American  painter  Mr.  Gowing  admires,  Larry  Rivers  (not  *« 
space  cadet,  but  an  artist  unable  to  compose  a  picture  to  save  his* 
life),  describes  'the  separate  parts  of  my  pictures'  as  like  'them 
sounds  in  a  piece  of  music  by  Webern.  A  plunk  way  up  high^I 
another  one  low,  a  third  somewhere  else.  Maybe  the  plunks™ 
relate  to  each  other,  maybe  not.  It's  still  music'.  Again,  them- 
development  of  Yale's  once  admirable  School  of  Fine  Artsji 
(America's  Slade),  or  of  the  instruction  at  Pratt  Institute,  seem;  % 
to  be  more  towards  the  teaching  of  effects  today  than  of  how  tcJ 
draw.  In  Notes  About  Painting  by  a  painter  and  practitioner,  Mi  A 
Xavier  Gonzalez,  there  is  a  joyful  section  entitled  'The  Sterility! 
of  Composition'  where  we  are  told  that  'it  is  not  essential  to  learn 
what  composition  is .  .  .  rides  for  composing  are  static  yarckl- 
sticks  that  kill  the  idea  before  it  is  born'.  In  the  catalogue  to  the 
last  Illinois  Annual  the  revered  abstract  expressionist  Han; 
Hofmann  writes:  'Imitation  should  not  be  permitted  to  havf  l 


Jackson  Pollock.  Painting,  1952,  56  x  74  in. 


even  the  slightest  part  in  the  creative  process'.  Pasmore's  state- 
ments are  almost  as  dogmatic. 

Why  continue?  Who  reads  may  ride.  A  highly  favoured  lady 
'action'  painter  has  been  quoted  to  the  effect  that  for  her  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  was  her  art  school.  'Feeling  and  thinking 
are  one',  yips  yet  another  abstract  expressionist  in  the  frothing 
wake,  evidently,  of  Sir  Herbert  Read's  Icon  and  Idea,  his  Charles 
Eliot  Norton  lectures  at  Harvard  in  which  the  artist  as  cmotcr 
staggers  wearily  back,  out  of  the  Ion  and  Hosea.  And  yet  it  was 
the  recent  Report  on  the  Visual  Arts  at  Harvard  University  which 
made  a  (last?)  attempt  to  correct  this  view  of  artist  as  sibyl  or 
inspired  idiot,  Van  Gogh's  stock  climbing,  of  course,  as  Leon- 
ardo's descends:  'It  is  curious',  the  report  stated,  'to  what  extent 
this  myth  is  reserved  for  the  visual  arts.  Few  people  believe  that 
an  author,  a  poet  or  a  composer  might  be  slow-witted,  if  not 
frankly  insane'. 

To  be  intelligible  today,  went  Wilde's  aphorism,  is  to  be  found 
lout.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  in  the  younger  abstract 
expressionists  of  the  West  we  have  a  group  of  'painters'  whose 
aesthetic  potentialities,  primarily  through  lack  of  any  formal 
(training,  are  so  low  that  Picasso's  position  becomes  reversed.  For 
tthis  youth  abstraction  of  the  wildest,  and  mildest,  type  is  the 
Kradition,  the  official  mode,  the  road  to  the  galleries,  to  recogni- 
on,  and  indeed  to  riches;  at  his  death  Pollock  was  getting 
$20,000  for  a  canvas  of  size.  (The  present  suit  by  Peggy  Guggen- 
leim  against  his  estate  includes  a  claim  for  Si 22,000  in  damages.) 
The  result  is  that  they  try  to  relegate  all  representation  to  the  role 
»f  decoration,  assigning  it  to  portraits  (utterly  despised),  to  maga- 
zine illustration,  and  the  like.  This  position  they  are  likely  to 
espouse  more  and  more.  As  the  director  of  Washington's  Cor- 
:oran  Gallery,  Mr.  Hermann  Warner  Williams,  has  put  it: 
There  is  a  more  or  less  lost  generation  of  young  painters  who 
rurned  up  their  noses  at  the  basic  disciplines  of  draftmanship  and 
lust  jumped  into  abstraction.  Although  they  ar:  no     frying  to 
se  figures,  they  can't  make  the  switch  because  they  haven't  had 
:hose  early  disciplines'. 


The  error  that  has  been  made  is  of  assuming  that  because  certain 
social  assumptions  no  longer  obtain,  the  techniques  to  which 
they  gave  rise  must  also  be  outdated,  and  useless.  But  this  is  to 
deny  the  very  fabric  of  social  relationships.  For  instance,  Renais- 
sance numerology,  with  its  virtually  superstitious  symmetry,  no 
longer  holds  good  today  as  a  concept.  Yet  the  ideal  of  balance  it 
enforced  in  art  can  be  made  to  work  aesthetically,  independent  of 
the  ideology  behind  it  and  despite  all  the  fulminations  against 
composition  you  wish.  Composition  of  a  kind  still  supports  the 
best  abstractions  today.  It  certainly  supported  Pollock.  Or  again, 
the  vision  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  which  was  required  of  so  much 
Western  art  we  know  and  admire,  forms  a  shape  that  abstract 
arrangements  can  approximate  and  make,  meaningful  for  a 
Moslem.  But  when  art  enters  the  realm  of  epistemology — and 
this  does  not  imply  message-bearing — it  must  in  a  human  world 
involve  the  icons  of  human  beings  and/or  their  activities.  It  is 
simply  a  filibustering  reductio  ad  absiirdinn  of  this  argument  to  say 
that  it  claims  that  the  more  representational  art  is,  the  better  it  is. 
Nonsense.  Giotto  remains  as  fine  a  painter  today  as  far  more 
literal  realists. 

What  it  does  claim  is  this:  that  since  human  life  is  symbolic, 
unlike  animal  life,  its  art  is  correspondingly  most  valid  when  it 
abstracts  reality  into  sets  of  symbols,  or  externalized  designs,  and 
not — as  per  the  'action'  painters — into  sets  of  further  abstractions. 
For  the  sake  of  a  working  human  society,  that  is,  I  have  been  told 
to  call  the  quadruped  outside  my  window  a  cow;  we're  not  going 
to  get  anywhere  if  you  tell  me  it's  a  goat,  and  someone  else  it's 
a  zebra — nowhere  except  the  lunatic  asylum,  in  other  words. 
Independent  pictorial  qualities  which  do  not  communicate 
symbolically  (and  I  do  not  mean  by  overt  symbols)  reject  the 
basic  premise  of  human  co-operation  and  survival,  and  must  ac- 
cordingly be  admired  in  an  auxiliary  context,  that  of  luxury  or 
ornament.  Consequently,  an  art  that  declines  to  accept  the 
semantic  relationship  between  man  and  his  world  is  comm  :ted 
to  spurn  the  products  of  human  society,  such  as  tools  and  craft. 

These  aesthetics — of  anti-art,  and  anti-intellectualism — are 
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romantically  associated  with  concepts  of  the  alienation  of  the 
artist.  In  fact,  the  artist's  publicized  eccentricities  are  usually, 
though  not  always,  occupational  and  certainly  much  of  the 
elitist  literature  of  our  time  (Eliot,  Pound,  Wyndham  Lewis  in 
English,  the  George- Arris  in  Germany,  and  the  Seilliere-Massis 
neo-classicists  in  France)  has  cohabited  with  extreme  social 
reaction.  Did  such  a  fundamentally  traditional  writer  as  Thomas 
Mann  hate  the  world,  and  detest  the  intellectual  premises  of 
human  society: 

In  short,  the  stylization  of  reality  does  not  obligatorily  have  to 
be  a  revolt  against  the  premises  of  that  reality,  however  much 
this  may  appear  so  in  certain  civilizations.  For  the  Camus  of 
L  Homme  revoke  the  'style'  imposed  by  the  artist  on  his  world  is  in 
essence  a  negation  of  that  world.  The  recrudescence  of  movements 
of  strong  stylization,  or  of  a  negation  radically  challenging 
"what  is',  after  the  Second  World  War,  again  suggests  this  theory, 
that  an  aesthetic  value  always  pertains  in  the  act  of  creating  a 
strong  style  in  the  teeth  of  a  frustrating  reality.  The  substantiation 
at  hand  at  present  is  so  voluminous  as  to  make  the  entire  idea 
suspect  of  a  certain  facility.  The  imposition  of  style  on  a  disparate 
and  chaotic  reality  easily  conveys  the  impression  of  an  heroic 
negation.  Museum  and  exhibition  walls  testify  to  the  cliche  of 
'style  as  vision'  run  amok.  Yet  Camus's  thesis  must  be  understood 
in  its  entirety : 

'The  artist  remakes  the  world  after  his  own  fashion  .  .  . 
music  does  exist  where  symphonies  are  completed,  where 
melody  gives  its  form  to  the  sounds  which,  alone,  do  not  have 
it,  where  a  particular  arrangement  of  notes  draws  from  natural 
disorder  a  unity  which  is  satisfying  for  the  mind  and  for  the 
heart.' 

Unity,  Camus  says,  is  the  artist's  gift  to  society,  and  it  may  well 
be  achieved  by  revolt.  As  an  aesthetic  goal,  it  probably  has  been 
achieved  in  this  way  in  the  European  twentieth  century  as  much 
as,  or  more  than,  at  any  other  time.  It  remains  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  this  goal  is  not  the  prerogative  of  eccentricity 
and  extremism  in  art  forms.  A  repugnance  for  the  vital  relation- 
ships that  compose  society  can  soon  turn  into  a  cliche,  a  successful 
one,  as  our  galleries  demonstrate.  A  programme  of  abstraction 
can  then  push  art  along  a  path  of  false  progression,  or  'ahead- 
ofncss',  sanctioned  (nay,  sanctified)  by  the  relentless  canon  of  an 
'advanced'  technology.  A  technology,  one  might  add,  spreading 
its  forms  over  the  West  and  the  world,  and  epitomized  by  Mr. 
Gordon  Washburn's  classic  statement,  'Styles  in  art  keep  chang- 
ing just  as  they  do  in  architecture,  wallpaper  and  automobiles'. 

Fortunately  the  laws  governing  objects  of  ostensible  use  do  not 
necessarily  apply  to  art,  and  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Washburn  is 
nghter  than  he  knows!  This  kind  of  painting  does  have  a 
couturier  quality  about  its  incessant  change  and  display.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  we  have  reached  that  stage  of  what  Thorstein  Veblen 
called  'aesthetic  nausea',  when  'the  new  style  must  conform  to 
the  requirement  of  reputable  wastefulness  and  futility'. 

It  stili  remains  highly  debatable,  however,  whether  the 
stvlizatio'  of  revolt  is  the  only  one  inducing  that  clarification  of 
unity  which  is  the  pabulum  of  art.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  aesthetic 
energy  necessary  in  that  epiphanic  leap  from  non-art  to  art,  in  the 


resolution  rather  than  mere  creation  of  problems,  in  that  ordering 
of  our  world,  actually  requires  more  of  those  who  find  reality 
satisfying.  Can  there  be  such  an  artiste  Does  he  have  the  right  to 
the  title  who  enjoys  life,  and  above  all  perceives  beauty,  in  a 
century  that  has  known  Biichenwald  and  the  H-bomb? 

The  'action'  painter  roars  back:  No — to  fail  to  defy  reality  is 
an  act  of  consentment  with  corruption.  (On  a  lower  level, 
visible  in  the  art  press,  this  attitude  becomes  vulgarized  into 
calling  any  realist  painter,  who  is  not  too  old  or  too  powerful  for 
the  prevailing  coteries  'reactionary'.)  But  is  consentment  so 
obstinately  ignorant  as  our  avant-garde  critics  like  to  consider  it:  >t 
Not  only  have  a  very  considerable  number  of  human  beings  been 
made  happier  this  century,  not  only  have  huge  numbers  been 
given  a  decent  chance  for  the  first  time,  but  the  reality  of  life 
itself  is  one  constantly  accorded  us,  and  to  give  form  to  that 
reality  on  its  own  terms  may  well  be  the  highest  function  for  art 
today,  conferring  a  coherent  history  on  man's  endeavours,  and 
refusing  the  world  of  corrupt  values  by  affirming  universal 
values.  Abstract  expressionism,  I  am  suggesting,  may  well  be  too 
easy  a  way  to  achieve  freedom,  a  spurious  freedom  since  the 
first  step  'against  the  grain'  is  no  more  than  that,  conditioned  by 
the  reality  being  so  mesmerically  denied.  Meanwhile,  the  whole 
question  of  societal  revulsion  affecting  art  involves  so  many 
questions  of  relative  valuation  it  becomes  impossible,  if  not 
intolerable,  to  answer  them,  without  handy  teams  of  Fortune 
researchers.  (Were  the  Elizabethans  more  'violent',  'worse'  than 
we?  Who  knows?) 

'The  most  important  new  concept  in  American  art  is  that 
"everything"  can  be  art,  and  that  art  can  be  "everything",' 
writes  the  Editor  of  Art  News  in  a  recent  issue  of  Encounter.  And  I 
while  a  Neiv  York  Times  critic  tells  us  of  a  de  Kooning  that  'the  I 
only  reference  the  picture  makes  is  to  the  gestures  that  made  it', 
another  critic  in  the  same  newspaper  assures  us  that  this  artist  is  i 
'Ingresque  in  his  response  to  the  sublunary  world.'  Reading  i 
comments  of  this  order  one  turns  up  that  moment  in  Crome  < 
Yellow  when  Mary  Bracegirdle  is  alarmed  to  find  Gombauld  . 
painting  an  intelligible  picture — 'After  five  years  of  schooling  i 
among  the  best  judges,  her  instinctive  reaction  to  a  contemporary 
piece  of  representation  was  contempt  .  .  .'  One  remembers,  too,, 
the  irreverent  narrator  of  the  roughly  contemporaneous  Cakes  j 
and  Ale  hopefully  inquiring  of  another  genius  of  that  period 
when  his  daub  would  be  finished.  'It  is  finished,'  was  the  answer. 

The  craft  of  Western  painting  is  a  graphic  patrimony,  a  signal 
of  civilization,  handed  down  from  a  culture  whose  assumptions 
seem  outdated.  Yet  the  craft  itself  can  work  for  our  time,  regard- j 
less  of  the  spectacular  bluffs  of  this  exclusive  clan  or  that.  For 
that  is  what  civilization  is  for.  Baudelaire,  who  can  hardly  be  ■ 
said  to  have  admired  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  day,  understood  V 
the  situation  in  art  well  ahead  of  his  time  when  he  wrote: 

'voila  ce  que  e'est  de  venir  dans  un  temps  ou  il  est  recu  de  j  i 
croire  que  l'inspiration  suffit  et  remplace  le  reste  .  .  .  voila  it 
l'abime  ou  mene  la  course  desordonnee  de  Mazeppa'. 

The  paintings  reproduced  in  this  article  are  reproduced  by  courtesy  oj the  1 
Trustees  of  the  Tate  Gallery,  London. 
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I.  Camille  Pissarro.  Jardin  des  Tuileries,  Matin,  Printemps  (1900). 


Masterpieces  from  the  Great  Age 
of  French  Landscape  w,m,mG,u„, 


THE  last  great  age  oflandscape  painting,  that  of  nineteenth- 
century  France,  was  astonishingly  productive  of  works 
uiperb  in  quality:  and  even  today,  when  they  are  so  much  sought 
after,  the  current  exhibition  at  the  Marlborough  Fine  Art  in 
London  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  for  a  private  gallery  to  bring 
cogether  a  selection  of  works  to  which  the  considered  description 
of  'masterpiece'  may  be  applied.  Under  this  heading  one  can 
without  hesitation  place  Renoir's  Dame  an  Parasol  dans  tin  Jardin, 
°issarro's  Jardin  des  Tuileries,  Matin,  Printemps,  and  Signac's  Port 
ie  Portrieux;  though  not  necessarily  withholding  the  title  from  a 
number  of  other  exquisite  works  which  represent  the  painters 
concerned  to  their  best  advantage.  In  this  connection  a  master- 
oiece  is  held  to  embody  all  that  is  characteristic  of  a  great  artist,  to 
xpress  his  aim  in  completeness,  and  to  possess  that  inevitability 
of  design  and  colour  from  which  nothing  could  be  deducted  and 
»o  which  no  addition  could  be  wished.  Thus,  111  the  Renoir,  all 
line  artist's  study  of  light  seems  to  be  magnificent  I  y  concentrated. 
In  several  pictures  he  used  his  skill  to  give  meaning  and  brdliance 
1»  a  patch  of  vegetation  which,  for  other  eyes,  might  have  been 


merely  empty  or  ill-defmed  but  never  perhaps  with  more 
triumphant  result  than  in  this  work  of  1873.  Nothing  is  defined 
yet  all  is  there;  this  seeming  riot  of  nature  is  under  masterly 
control;  the  apparently  accidental  colour  of  the  foreground 
flowers  resolves  into  harmonies  as  grateful  to  the  eye  as  those  of  a 
Persian  miniature;  while  a  figure  with  a  sunshade  provides  just 
that  point  of  rest  and  foc  us  which  the  composition  requires. 

The  Pissarro  is  a  masterpiece  among  the  city  views  which  the 
artist  painted  late  in  life,  both  luminous  and  restrained,  full  of 
quiet  felicities  appearing  for  instance  in  the  observation  of  the 
tree  forms.  While  the  painter  has  captured  the  light  of  a  spring 
morning,  there  is  an  underlying  strength  of  design  which  can  be 
appreciated  in  the  use  he  has  made  of  the  concentric  circles  of  the 
garden  walks.  The  Signac,  painted  in  1886,  achieves  an  entire 
harmony  between  form  and  content,  and  the  method  of  dividing 
colour  is  accompanied  by  a  breadth  and  tranquillity  of  c  :ct 
which  Signac  in  other  works  sometimes  lost  sight  of  in  his  ef  >rts 
towards  force  of  style. 

Yet  while  the  exhibition  tempts  one  to  dilate  on  a  few  works 
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2.  Paul  Signac.  Port  de  Portrieux  (1888). 

3.  Andre  Derain.  Westminster  (1906). 

4.  Vincent  van  Gogh.  Les  Dechargeurs  (1888). 

5.  Gustave  Courbet.  Vue  d'Ornans  et  son  Clocher 
(c.  1858). 

6.  Eugene  Boudin.  Le  Grand  Canal,  Venise  (1895). 


such  as  these,  it  is  also  a  conspectus  of  landscape  from  Corot  to 
Braque  which  spreads  out  a  rich  panorama.  The  two  Corots  show 
the  master  interested  in  the  massing  of  foliage,  and  the  balance 
obtained  by  the  relation  of  small  figures  and  these  are  particularly 
good  e  inks  of  his  painting  during  the  1860's.  One  can  see  how 
intelligently  Pissarro  studied  this  procedure  by  comparing  Corot's 
Richmond  with  Pissarro's  Prairies  a  la  Rochc-Guyon.  The 
I  larpignies  .dmirably  preserves  the  contemplative  pastoral  spirit 
of  Barbizon  as  late  as  the  1880's.  There  are  some  fine  and  typical 
Boudins  and  his  freedom  of  touch  is  at  its  most  brilliant  in  two 
works  o!  his  later  years:  the  Port  de  Fecamp  and  his  Le  Grand 
Canal,  Venise.  The  range  of  Courbet's  vision  is  indicated  in  the 
sense  he  gives  of  a  rock-enclosed,  inland  town  in  his  view  of 
Ornans  and,  in  impressive  contrast,  the  open  vastness  of  space 
seen  from  the  shore  at  Trouville. 

The  Impressionists  arc  handsomely  represented:  Monet  by  one 
of  the  fine  views  of  cliffs  and  shore  which  he  painted  in  the 


summer  of  1882  at  Pourville;  Berthe  Morisot  by  a  shore  scene  I 
painted  in  1872  at  a  time  when  her  style  wras  passing  through  a  t 
stage  of  transformation  and  taking  on  a  truly  Impressionist  J 
character;  Sisley  in  an  atmospheric  winter  view  of  the  Pont  . 
de  Moret.  The  Jardin  des  Titileries  of  Pissarro  is  one  of  an  admir-  j 
able  group  in  which  he  is  seen  in  several  aspects.  One  can  ' 
appreciate  his  effort  to  adjust  himself  (as  he  so  interestingly  does) 
to  an  alien  scene  in  his  view  of  Upper  Norwood  and  the  Crystal 
Palace,  painted  when  he  was  staying  in  London  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  The  small  picture  of  ploughing  at  Eragny,  J 
circa  1886,  shows  him  adventuring  brilliantly  into  the  Division- 
ism  of  Seurat. 

Post-Impressionism  is  represented  by  characteristic  works  of  k 
Cezanne,  Seurat,  and  Van  Gogh.  The  evening  river  view  by  Van 
Gogh,  Les  Dechargeurs  (No.  3),  so  dramatic  in  its  warmth  of- 
colour,  is  painted  with  all  the  fervour  of  that  last  phase  (1888)  then 
opening.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  it  with  the  restraint  and 
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structural  refinement  of  Cezanne's  Paysage,  Aix-eti  Provence  and  to 
note  the  differences  of  temperament  the  two  pictures  convey.  The 
exhibition  however  does  not  concentrate  exclusively  on  the 
greatest  names  of  the  Impressionist  and  Post-Impressionist  periods, 
t  does  justice  for  example  to  such  a  quiet  but  delightful  artist  as 
Stanislas  Lepine.  As  a  painter  of  small,  calm  landscapes,  Lepine, 
n  recent  years,  it  has  come  to  be  recognised,  takes  rank  as  a 
naster.  La  Seine  an  Quai  de  Bercy  is  a  lovely  example  of  placing 
md  tonality  in  which  everything  comes  naturally  and  inevitably 
ogether.  The  lie  St  Louis  is  a  revelation  of  the  beautiful  variety  to 
«e  extracted  from  tones  of  grey.  Gustave  Caillebotte  is  another 
frian  who  has  been  somewhat  underrated  as  a  painter,  being 
iemembered  mainly  as  a  collector  of  Impressionist  paintings  (to 
he  ultimate  benefit  of  the  French  national  collection).  His  La 
rfaisoii  de  Geimevilliers  and  another  view  oi  Gemxevilliers, 
»is  native  place,  show  him  to  have  possessed  a  coi;uderable 
alent.  La  Maison,  if  including  more  incidental  detail  than  is 


aesthetically  necessary,  contains  much  sound  and  admirable 
painting. 

The  distinction  of  French  landscape  did  not  abruptly  end  with 
the  nineteenth  century;  though  style  increasingly  took  precedence 
over  subject  in  the  period  following  and  the  Marlborough  Fine 
Art  exhibition  gives  some  striking  examples  of  this  century's 
again  altered  vision.  There  is  Andre  Derain  in  mercurial  change, 
as  between  a  Fauvist  view  of  London  and  a  brilliant  reminiscence 
of  classical  landscape.  The  Westminster  of  1906  is  a  fine  simplifi- 
cation, dispensing  with  the  raw  colour  typical  of  Fauvism  in 
favour  of  delicate  blues.  The  Place  du  Tertre  of  the  young  Maurice 
Utrillo  (1909)  is  a  worthy  companion  piece  to  the  picture  of  the 
same  Montmartre  scene  in  the  Tate  Gallery.  Bonnard's  col  11 
has  its  independent  enchantment  in  his  Paysage  of  circa  1935.  II  he 
nineteenth  century  examples  claim  principal  attention,  this  i  an 
anthology  extending  as  far  as  Matisse  and  Braque,  of  well- 
maintained  interest  throughout. 
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IN  THE  GALLERIES 


1 

I.  George  Morland.  Returning  from  Market,  56  <  40  in.,  signed 
and  dated  1792.  Messrs.  Arthur  Ackermann.  2.  Pieter  Clacsz 
Still-Life,  panel,  18  x  24^  in.,  signed  and  dated  1656.  Thi 
Alfred  Brod  Gallery.  3.  Maxime  Maufra.  L'Anse  de  Beg-ar- 
Fry,  I5j  x  22  in.  The  Lotinga  Gallery.  4.  Joseph  Highmore 
Dr.  Richard  Myddleton  Massey,  23  /  18  in.  The  John  Mitchell 
Gallery.  5.  E.  A.  Hornel.  Cherry  Blossom,  20  X  16  in.  The  M. 
Newman  Gallery. 
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Contributed  by  Adrian  Bury 


Round  about  the  Galleries 


An  'Adoration' 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  progress  in 
art  scholarship,  and  the  intensive  literary 
and  photographic  research  during  the  present 
century,  there  are  still  many  old  masters  whose 
lives  and  works  remain  obscure.  A  case  in  point 
is  Leendert  Maertenensz  van  Haestar:  and  to 
study  his  picture,  The  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  re- 
produced in  colour  in  this  issue  of  The  Connois- 
seur, is  an  aesthetic  adventure  into  the  world  of 
Dutch  religious  art  during  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
this  rare  work  with  contemporary  and  earlier 
examples  of  the  Netherlands  School — the 
decorative  grandeur  of  Mabuse  and  the  satirical 
affectation  of  Pieter  Brueghel,  both  in  the 
London  National  Gallery.  Van  Haestar's  version 
of  the  same  subject  has  an  essentially  Dutch 
manner  in  its  uncompromising  characterisation 
of  the  figures. 

Signed  and  dated  1640,  this  picture  was  once 
•attributed  to  Rembrandt.  He  and  Van  Haestar, 
of  course,  worked  contemporaneously;  and 
indeed  there  is  something  of  the  greater  master's 
sentiment  in  Van  Haestar's  manner,  especially  as 
(regards  the  figures. 

In  his  researches  into  Van  Haestar  Mr.  J.  A. 
■Renkens  of  the  Rijksbureau  voor  Kunsthistorische 
Documentatie,  writes  that  Van  Haestar  is  an 
leclectic.  Certain  parts  of  his  Adoration  of  the 
\Kings  recall  the  work  of  Bartholmeus  van 
Breenberg,  notably  the  ruined  Basilica  of 
Constantine  in  the  right  background,  which  is 
seen  from  the  same  view-point  as  in  Brecnberg's 
Arcadian  Landscape  (Munich  Gallery).  There  is 
also  a  technical  resemblance,  both  as  to  drawing 
and  rolour  with  the  work  of  Jacob  van  Breen- 
berg and  Benjamin  Cuyp. 

The  year  of  Van  Haestar's  birth  is  unknown. 
His  name  first  appears  in  1639,  when  he  bought  a 
house  on  the  Spui  Westzijde,  The  Hague,  and 
he  is  mentioned  twice  in  The  Hague  Painters' 
Guild,  1 64 1  and  1660.  He  married  Lucia  Paneel 
in  1643  and  of  their  four  children  two  sons 
became  goldsmiths,  as  was  Van  Haestar's 
brother,  Floris. 

So  far  only  two  paintings  by  Van  Haestar  are 
definitely  authenticated,  the  one  under  dis- 
cussion, which  Hofstede  de  Groot  mentions  as 
being  in  London  in  1924,  and  The  Wrath  of 
Ahasuerus  which  is  at  The  Hague.  The  discovery 
of  the  latter  picture  caused  a  number  of  pen 
drawings  in  the  Print  Room  at  Dresden,  classi- 
fied as  belonging  to  the  School  of  Rembrandt, 
to  be  attributed  to  Van  Haestar. 

From  a  print  dated  1671  we  know  that  Van 
Haestar  painted  a  portrait  of  William  III,  a  late 
work,  since  it  is  recorded  that  the  artist  was 
interred  in  the  Kloosterkirk  on  2nd  October, 
1675. 


The  Adoration  of  the  Kings  is  on  a  panel  (59  X 
71  cm.),  is  in  a  remarkably  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion and  to  be  seen  at  the  Pulitzer  Galleries,  5 
Kensington  High  Street. 

Dutchmen  in  Sackville  Street 

IMPORTANT  examples  of  Dutch  painting  are 
always  to  be  seen  at  the  Alfred  Brod  galleries, 
Sackville  Street,  and  one  that  recently  caught  my 
attention  was  a  still-life  by  Pieter  Claesz  (1597- 
1661) :  still  with  the  exception  of  a  furtive  cat  on 
a  table  full  of  freshly  caught  fish.  Here  is  a 
familiar  domestic  crisis,  and  one  is  convinced 
that  Claesz,  entering  the  kitchen,  found  the 
situation  an  amusing  variant  in  his  still-life 
repertoire.  The  cat  is  so  anxiously  eyeing  the 
painter  that  he  will  be  off  that  table  in  a  flash,  but 
not  before  the  artist  had  fixed  him  in  his  mind 
preparatory  to  immortalising  him  with  his 
brush.  As  in  much  of  this  artist's  work,  a 
vigorous  handling  of  paint  gives  realism  to  the 
subject. 

A  voyage  to  Brazil  in  the  seventeenth  century 
must  have  made  the  travelling  artist  as  romantic 
a  personality  as  Marco  Polo.  Frans  Post  of 
Haarlem  (1612-1680)  enjoyed  this  distinction. 
His  pictures  are  among  the  first  painted  of  that 
then  remote  America.  He  sailed  there  with  his 
patron  Count  Maurice  Nassau-Siegen,  and 
during  a  stay  of  two  years  painted  many  land- 
scapes that  have  unique  topographical  interest. 
Returning  to  Holland  in  1664  Post  settled  at 
Haarlem  and  became  a  member  of  the  Guild  of 
St.  Luke  in  1646.  Several  Brazilian  landscapes 
by  Post  arc  to  be  seen  at  The  Hague  and  in  the 
Rijksmuseum.  There  is  one  at  Hampton  Court 
and  a  large  if  somewhat  sombre  example 
appeared  in  the  Brod  collection. 

It  is  curious  that  works  by  Jacobus  Vrel  were 
occasionally  attributed  to  Vermeer  and  Pieter 
de  Hoogh,  for  he  had  none  of  those  masters' 
subtlety  of  drawing  and  exquisite  quality  of 
paint.  Vrel's  known  pictures,  however,  are  so 
few  as  to  make  him  a  rarity.  A  Church  Interior  is 
a  typical  specimen. 

A  fine  Van  Goyen  View  of  Tholen,  and 
pictures  by  Averkamp,  Jan  Brueghel  the 
Younger,  Henry  Pot  and  Jacobus  van  Ruysdael 
were  notable  in  a  show  of  sixty-three  paintings. 

Highmore's  Quality 

JOSEPH  HIGHMORE,  to  whom  a  portrait  of 
Dr.  Myddleton  Massey  (John  Mitchell  Gallery, 
8  New  Bond  Street)  may  be  confidently 
attributed,  was  a  conspicuously  good  portrait 
painta  .  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth- 
century.  Couriering  that  he  was  born  in  1692 
and  thus  was  five  years  older  than  Hogarth  he 


excelled  at  a  time  when  this  branch  of  art  in 
England  was  as  undistinguished  as  it  was 
mercenary.  It  was  not  until  Hogarth  exhibited 
his  splendid  study  of  Captain  Coram  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough had  got  into  their  stride,  that  portrait 
painting  escaped  the  pedestrian  influence  of 
Kneller  and  other  foreigners.  Meanwhile, 
Highmore  must  early  have  had  a  vision  of  his 
own,  and  he  was  encouraged  by  Kneller  himself 
when  he  attended  this  artist's  academy  in  Great 
Queen  Street.  From  all  accounts  Highmore  had 
a  cultivated  mind  and  was  persona  grata  among 
famous  men,  including  Dr.  Johnson,  Isaac 
Watts  and  Samuel  Richardson,  whose  friend- 
ship he  gained  by  illustrating  Pamela.  As 
William  T.  Whitley  writes :  'Highmore  had  one 
quality  that  was  then  rare.  Like  Gainsborough 
he  painted  everything  himself  and  was  independ- 
ent of  drapery  men  at  a  time  when  most  artists 
in  portraiture  were  compelled  to  employ  them. 
He  endeavoured  in  his  portraits  to  complete  the 
face  at  one  sitting,  and  without  retouching ;  and 
it  is  mentioned  as  remarkable  that  the  hands  of 
all  his  sitters  were  painted  from  life.' 

Precisely  this  integrity  is  evident  in  this 
portrait  of  Dr.  Myddleton  Massey,  an  eminent 
medical  man  and  friend  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  It 
has  a  premier  coup  sentiment  founded  on  ad- 
mirable drawing,  both  as  regards  features  and 
costume.  Entirely  without  affectation,  we  know 
that  this  portrait  is  a  perfect  likeness  of  the  man — 
a  genuine  work  of  art  rather  than  a  mere  job  of 
work.  It  may  be  compared  with  one  of  High- 
more's best  known  pictures  of  the  kind,  Mr. 
Oldham  and  his  Friends  in  the  Tate  Gallery. 

Sporting  cum  Landscape 

A  LARGE  painting  by  J.  F.  Herring  of  the 
Leamington  Hounds  (Frost  &  Reed,  41  New 
Bond  Street)  has  virtues  emphasizing  not  only 
skill  in  depicting  animals  but  human  figures  and 
buildings  in  an  authentic  landscape.  What  gives 
distinction  to  a  necessarily  restricted  design  in 
which  many  portraits  of  hounds  are  the  theme, 
is  a  large  expanse  of  luminous  white  clouds  on  a 
sunny  day.  I  cannot  remember  seeing  a  better 
sky  in  any  sporting  picture,  and  it  proves  with 
what  care  and  knowledge  Herring  could 
illuminate  his  sporting  panoramas  with  atmos- 
pheric effect.  This  picture  was  painted  in  1841 
when  Herring  was  doing  his  best  work,  and 
showing  some  of  it  at  the  Society  of  British 
Artists.  He  was  Vice-President  in  1842,  marking 
the  occasion  by  no  less  than  nine  exhibits,  in- 
cluding Mazeppa,  a  grandiose  illustratic  to 
Byron's  poem. 

Reverting  to  the  Leamington  Hounds,  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  Herring  to  H.  Bradley,  who 
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commissioned  the  picture,  has  survived  with 
Herring's  account.  Dated  ist  October,  1841,  the 
artist  writes:  'I  was  much  grieved  on  my 
return  home  to  find  Lord  Belfast  arrived  just 
after  I  left  and  am  quite  in  the  dark  therefore  as 
to  how  he  liked  the  hounds.  You  will  perceive  I 
have  charged  for  Cetus  £15  15s.  od.  but  when 
you  see  the  picture  I  feel  assured  you  will  not 
find  fault.  I  have  done  as  you  told  me  and  made 
it  as  interesting  as  possible  by  the  introduction  of 
2  figures  .  .  .' 

The  remark  about  making  the  picture  'as 
interesting  as  possible'  indicates  that  Herring 
was  not  averse  to  accepting  suggestions  from 
patrons.  In  fact,  the  two  standing  figures  in  the 
elongated  horizontal  design  of  the  pack  of 
hounds  are  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  composition. 
It  is,  however,  the  splendid  sky  that  makes  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  an  expression  of 
virtuosity  a  picture  of  outstanding  merit. 


Late  Impressionist 

IT  cannot  be  said  that  Maxime  Maufra  was 
neglected  in  his  lifetime.  This  landscape  and 
marine  painter  born  in  1861  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  well-known  novelist  and  critic, 
Octave  Mirbeau,  as  early  as  1880  before  Maufra 
came  of  age;  and  until  his  death  in  191 8  he  was 
more  or  less  prominent  in  the  French  world  of 
art.  A  retrospective  exhibition  held  in  Paris  as 
recently  as  1957  confirmed  his  place  as  a  painter 
midway  between  Impressionism  and  Post- 
Impressionism.  As  colourist  he  has  something  in 
common  with  Sisley,  while  aware  of  Cezanne's 
theories  as  regards  austerity  of  design.  Maufra 
may  also  have  been  somewhat  influenced  by 
Gauguin  whom  he  knew  at  Pont-Aven  before 
the  latter's  visit  to  Martinique  in  1887.  The 
previous  year  he  had  had  great  success  with  two 
marine  subjects  exhibited  at  the  Salon.  Maufra's 
range  was  extensive  and  his  style  with  marines, 
landscapes  and  buildings  sincere  and  truthful. 
For  many  years  the  artist  lived  and  worked  in 
Montmartre,  increasing  his  reputation  with 
pictures  of  old  Paris. 

A  comparatively  late  work,  L'Anse  de  Beg- 
Ar-  Fry,  Brittany  (1906)  at  the  Lotinga  Gallery 
in  New  Bond  Street,  h  an  example  of  Maufra's 
intense  feeling  for  colour,  natural  effect  and 
constructive  design.  Maufra's  life  and  work  is 
comprehensively  studied  in  Arsene  Alexandre's 
book  on  the  artist  published  in  1926,  in  which 
the  picture  is  recorded  (p.  202). 

Glasgow  School  Relic 

A  PICTl  RE  by  A.  E.  Hornel  at  the  Newman 
Gallery  in  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  entitled 
Cherry  Blo:;om  recalls  the  Glasgow  School  and 
its  influence  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  little  group  of  devoted  artists — 
Guthrie,  Walton,  Melville,  Henry,  MacGregor 
and  Crawhall — to  mention  the  more  important 
names,  did  much  to  resuscitate  truths  that  had 
been  in  abeyance.  As  David  Martin  wrote  in  his 
Glasgow  School  of  Painting:  'The  great  painters  of 
the  Venetian  School  have,  with  Velasquez, 
Rembrandt  and  the  landscapists,  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  artists  which  neither  the  fluctuations  of 


fashion  nor  the  varying  bids  of  the  auction-room 
are  likely  to  change.  The  Glasgow  men  are 
content  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  these  past 
artists,  and  to  carry  on  that  tradition  of  art  to 
which  these  old  masters  in  turn  contributed.' 
Nor  did  the  Glasgow  men  merge  their 
personalities  in  one  another,  but  remained 
individualists  bound  to  an  ideal  rather  than  a 
manner.  Their  collective  strength  was  due  to  a 
spiritual  as  distinct  from  a  technical  accord.  One 
cannot  mistake  Hornel's  work  for  that  of  any  of 
his  colleagues,  though  he  and  Henry  were 
similarly  influenced  by  their  joint  visit  to  Japan 
and  Japanese  art.  Before  that  journey  to  the  Far 
East  they  had  actually  collaborated  on  certain 
pictures.  Hornel  revelled  in  skilfully  patterned 
and  lovely  colour  within  a  decorative  linear 
framework,  and  his  pictures  of  children  have  a 
poetic  charm  exclusive  to  his  style.  At  a  time 
when  the  great  tradition  in  art  is  temporarily 
deposed  by  the  modernists  it  is  valuable  to 
remember  that  the  Glasgow  School  took  that 
tradition,  and  with  their  own  enthusiasm  for 
beauty  extended  it  with  pictures  of  real  creative 
significance. 

Another  work  at  Newman's  with  a  strong 
accent  of  truth  is  a  small  Landscape  with  River  by 
the  Dutch  artist,  Jan  Jans.  Primarily  an  archi- 
tectural draughtsman  but  obviously  a  painter  as 
well,  he  was  susceptible  to  colour  and  atmos- 
phere in  a  broad  effective  style. 

Fine  Morland 

IN  1790  George  Morland  was  twenty-seven,  and 
during  that  year,  when  Colonel  Stuart  bought 
the  well-known  Gipsies  Kindling  a  Fire  and  the 
end  of  the  decade,  the  artist  was  continuously 
busy.  The  Carrier's  Stable,  The  Barn  Door,  The 
Shepherd's  Boy  and  The  Farmer's  Stable,  among 
other  famous  works,  were  painted  in  or  before 
1792.  Although  so  young,  Morland's  fame  was 
assured.  Considering  his  convivial,  generous  and 
reckless  temperament  it  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able that  Morland  painted  so  many  pictures  and 
achieved  such  a  large  number  of  drawings 
between  1792  and  1 804  when  he  died  untimely  in 
his  forty-second  year.  As  far  as  his  art  was  con- 
cerned he  must  have  had  great  powers  of 
detachment  from  the  anxieties  and  troubles  that 
afflict  the  spendthrift  always  in  debt  and  fre- 
quently on  the  run  from  his  creditors.  It  is  also 
remarkable,  that  his  standard  could  remain  so 
high,  as  witness  pictures  done  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  1799  when  he  was  hiding  from 
bailiffs. 

An  excellent  Morland  available  at  the  moment 
is  Returning  from  Market  (Messrs.  Ackermann,  3 
Old  Bond  Street).  Signed  and  dated  1792,  it  is 
contemporary  with  The  Farmer's  Stable  in  the 
London  National  Gallery. 

Reid  Gallery 

THE  charm  and  gaiety  of  Berthe  Morisot's 
pictures  and  drawings  may  be  due  in  part  to  her 
heredity;  for  she  was  a  great-grand-daughter  of 
Fragonard,  gayest  of  French  artists.  Berthe, 
bom  in  1840,  was  to  play  her  own  part  in  the 
art  world,  being  among  the  founders  of  Im- 
pressionism. Pupil  and  sister-in-law  of  Manet, 


Berthe  Morisot  lived  long  enough  to  see  th( 
once  execrated  Impressionists  vindicated.  A 
drawing  by  this  artist  dated  1887  is  a  double 
portrait  of  her  daughter  Julie  and  niece  Jeanni( 
Pontillon.  It  was  exhibited  with  other  Frcncl 
drawings  from  American  collections  at  th( 
Orangerie  in  1958/9.  This  work  is  now  at  th< 
Reid  Gallery,  23  Cork  Street.  Also  at  Reid's  is ; 
Boudin  pastel  of  two  equestrians  riding  on  th< 
sands  at  Trouville.  Legend  has  it  that  these 
figures  represent  Meissonier  and  his  son. 

A  young  artist  of  singular  power  and  intelligi-  J 
bility  is  William  Goldsmith.  Working  ir 
gouache,  pastel,  and  oil  his  interpretations  o:, 
London  from  a  height  are  something  new  ir 
'topography'.  Likewise  his  studies  of  rocks 
flowers  and  figures  are  stimulating  by  their  ricl. 
colour.  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  born  in  1931. 
studied  for  two  years  at  the  Bristol  School  o , 
Art,  and  three  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art.  He 
afterwards  travelled  much  on  the  Continent 
His  recent  exhibition  was  his  second  one-mar 
show  at  Reid's. 


William  James  Mueller 

A  COLLECTIVE  exhibition  of  works  by 
William  James  Mueller  (1812-1845)  is  long  over- 
due. Son  of  a  German  refugee,  who  became 
curator  of  the  Bristol  Museum,  Mueller  earl) 
showed  great  talent  and  developed  it  assiduously 
throughout  a  short  and  adventurous  life.  Both 
powerful  draughtsman  and  colourist  his  subject: 
comprise  many  Welsh,  English,  continental 
Grecian  and  Oriental  places,  for  the  artist  mad( 
various  journeys  either  on  his  own  or  undei 
government  auspices.  A  Swiss  Lake  Scene  on  i 
panel,  signed  and  dated  1840  at  Messrs.  Leggatt': 
is  a  typical  example  of  Mueller's  breadth  o:J 
handling  and  dignity  of  vision. 

Good  Amateur  Art 

I  HEARTILY  agree  with  Sir  Albert  Richardson': 
remarks  about  the  high  standard  of  amateur  ar" 
today,  and  its  influence  for  good  in  upholding 
the  tradition  against  the  modern  abstract  heresy 
Opening  an  exhibition  at  the  Nottingham  Ai~ 
Society  recently,  I  was  equally  impressed  by  the 
quality  of  some  of  the  exhibits.  Which  reminds 
me  that  the  Seventh  Annual  International  Anc 
Exhibition  sponsored  by  the  Artist  Publishing 
Co.  Ltd.  at  3  3  Warwick  Square,  will  be  on  view 
from  January  ist  for  two  weeks.  It  will  include 
works  from  Great  Britain,  the  United  States. 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Rumania,  Canada- 
Australia  and  South  Africa. 

l 

Cambridge  Exhibition 

SOME  charming  watercolours  of  English 
rustic  scenes,  and  various  Italian  and  other 
places,  by  Miss  Mabel  Cottee  are  on  show  at  the 
Lichfield  Gallery,  Cambridge.  The  artist  usei 
the  medium  with  considerable  skill,  and  is  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  direct,  spon- 
taneous wash.  She  draws  mainly  with  the  brush 
and  has  a  good  eye  for  composition.  Individual 
examples  of  her  work  are  often  to  be  seen  at 
various  London  Societies.  The  present  exhibition 
is  her  first  one-man  show. 
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Books  Reviewed 


CATALOGUE  OF  BRITISH  DRAW- 
INGS. Text  and  Plates  (2  Vols.):  By 
Edward  Croft-Murray  and  Paul  Hulton. 
(London:  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 
£5  ios.) 

TUDGING  by  the  first  instalment,  this  cata- 
'  I  logue  of  drawings  by  British  and  artists  of 
+  foreign  origin  working  in  England  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  will  greatly 
amplify  and  to  some  extent  supersede  the  late 
Laurence  Binyon's  four  volumes  with  the  same 
terms  of  reference,  now  no  longer  generally 
available.  The  present  Catalogue,  if  such  a  term 
can  be  held  adequate  for  a  work  in  which  there 
are  biographical  notices  of  every  artist  included 
containing  quite  new  information,  and  running 
in  many  cases  to  considerable  length,  is,  as  we 
should  expect,  a  model  of  thorough  and  exact 
scholarship;  while  Mr.  Croft-Murray's  Intro- 
duction, a  mine  of  information  in  a  small  space, 
is  not  only  learned  but  eminently  readable.  It 
traces  the  development  of  Portraiture,  Land- 
scape, Natural  History,  Figure  Subjects,  and 
other  varieties  from  the  Middle  Ages  (and  for 
:hat  period  the  author  is  indebted  to  Professor 
(Wormald)  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
in  separate  sections,  each  an  admirable  condensed 
summary. 

An  element  of  illogicality,  or  anyway  of  com- 
promise, is  inevitable  in  a  catalogue  of  the  kind : 
the  compilers  are  at  once  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  how  'British  Drawings'  should  be 
defined.  Holbein,  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  arc 
relegated  to  an  appendix  —  with  other  immigrants 
who  have  already  been  dealt  with  or  await  their 
aim  —  while  Lely,  Kneller  and  many  others  of 
ilien  origin  figure  prominently  in  the  main 
oody  of  the  text. 

This  was  not  a  great  age  of  British  draughts- 
nans'iip,  even  with  the  ubiquitous  alien  thrown 
nto  the  scale,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that, 
udged  by  central  European  coeval  standards, 
ome  of  the  examples  are  so  mediocre  as  to  seem 
carcely  worthy  of  illustrating  full-page:  e.g. 
vouis  Cheron,  who  doubtless  as  'a  true  son  of 
he  Paris  Academy  and  exponent  of  the  style  of 
he  Great  School'  (in  which  role  he  is  far  from 
mpressive)  is  assigned  no  less  than  eight  plates. 
3r  again,  if  one  may  criticise  a  selection,  on  the 
vhole  judicious  and  fully  representative,  it  is  per- 
aps  paying  a  rather  excessive  tribute  to  the  rare 
merest  of  the  drawings  of  natives  of  North 
America  by  John  White  to  illustrate  nine  of  his 
/irginian  studies  in  colour  plates  (apart  from  the 
rontispiece  by  an  imitator),  when  no  other 
rtist  is  illustrated  in  colour  at  all.  The  surprising 
carcity  of  figure  drawings  of  the  first  half  of  the 
even  teen  th  century  may  be  held  to  justify  the 
Hotting  of  plates  to  two  by  the  immigrant 
German  decorator  and  tapestry  designer 
rancis  Cleyn;  certainly  a  very  feeble  draughts- 
lan,  and  in  one  of  them  almost  childishly  weak. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  century,  when  por- 


trait drawings  became  abundant,  the  studies  in 
heavy  red  chalk  of  the  younger  Charles  Beale 
occupy  no  less  than  twenty  full  plates.  His  inti- 
mate portrait  studies  of  his  family  and  friends 
are  without  parallel  in  England  of  the  Stuart 
period  and  Walpole  wrote  of  them  (when  some 
were  ascribed,  as  they  have  been  until  lately,  to 
Charles'  mother  Mrs.  Beale)  that  they  are  'highly 
finished  and  very  lively,  tho'  hard,  and  the  draw- 
ing not  very  correct'.  Walpole's  verdict  is  near 
the  mark,  and  the  reproduction  of  a  series  makes 
it  hard  to  understand  the  enthusiasm  they  have 
lately  aroused. 

On  the  whole,  the  second  volume  of  this 
splendid  Catalogue  with  nearly  three  hundred 
monochrome  plates  must  bring  home  to  us  the 
justice  of  the  late  Roger  Fry's  verdict  in  his 
penultimate  lecture  on  British  Art  that,  for  all 
its  endearing  characteristics  'ours  is  a  minor 
school'.  But  there  are  of  course  many  disting- 
uished, and  even  a  few  really  beautiful,  among 
the  drawings  so  admirably  reproduced.  In  his 
portrait  and  figure  studies  Lely  is  seen  to  be  no 
less  gifted  as  a  draughtsman  than  as  a  painter. 
Some  of  them  e.g.  A  Lady  (Plate  214)  have  a 
touching  sensibility  and  charm;  free  moreover 
from  the  taint  of  vulgarity  which  too  often 
mars  his  portraits  in  response  to  the  fashionable 
demand.  Greenhill  and  Dahl  fall  not  far  short  of 
him  (both  the  portraits  by  Dahl,  Plates  109-110, 
have  singular  charm),  and  if  the  full  length 
drawing  of  a  lady  in  the  final  illustration  can  be 
accepted  as  by  Wissing,  a  mediocre  painter,  it 
reveals  a  quite  unexpected  spontaneity  and 
command  of  form.  Kneller  affords  a  curious 
contrast :  his  portrait  heads  and  academic  studies 
are  horribly  mechanical  and  dull,  while  the  grey- 
hound and  doe  (Plates  1 86-7)  are  drawings  with 
rare  vigour  and  economy  of  line.  The  examples 
cited  are  what  even  a  superficial  knowledge 
would  lead  us  to  expect  of  most  of  the  artists 
concerned,  but  among  the  figure  drawings  (to 
hark  backward  in  the  century)  by  far  the  most 
surprising  are  the  two  astonishingly  romantic 
full  length  studies  of  ladies  in  dark  wash  (one 
dramatically  silhouetted  against  a  yellow  lighted 
background)  which  curiously  anticipate  Con- 
stantin  Guys;  though  they  have  a  weight  and 
volume  he  never  achieved. 

There  are  of  course  vast  numbers  of  'British' 
drawings  of  other  varieties  in  the  Museum's 
collection,  absorbing  to  students  and  of  great 
importance  in  the  formative  phase  of  the  school. 
Those  illustrated  are  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
the  whole.  The  fine  series  of  landscapes  by 
Hollar,  an  incomparable  source  of  topographical 
information,  and  the  younger  van  de  Velde's  un- 
rivalled studies  of  sea  engagements  and  ships, 
underline  the  magnitude  of  our  debt  to  foreign- 
<il  this  period.  Of  native  artists  Francis 
Barlow,  one  of  the  most  original  and  evocatively 
dellghtfcd,  --ather  disappointingly  represented 
here.  Some  of  his  best  drawings  of  rustic  subjects 
are  in  private  collections. — R.E. 


VICTORIAN  COMFORT.  A  Social  His- 
tory of  Design  from  1830-1900:  By  John 
Gloag.  (London:  A.  &  C.  Black.  50s.  net.) 

THIS  is  not  a  systematic  book.  It  is  really  a  sort 
of  anthology  of  text  and  pictures,  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  good  things  to  be  found  in  it.  The  text  is 
divided  into  chapters  on  the  Victorian  Scene, 
Home,  Comfort  and  Elegance,  the  Cosy 
Hearth,  Comfort  in  Travel  by  Road  and  Rail- 
way, Comfort  and  Pleasure,  Comfort  and  Con- 
science, and  Memorials  and  Monuments.  It  is  a 
rambling  edifice  of  odd  facts  and  figures,  and 
excerpts  from  Victorian  novels  and  magazines, 
strung  together  with  an  amiable  commentary. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  consecutive  account  of  Vic- 
torian design  in  general  or  in  particular:  for 
example,  the  author  has  contrived  not  to  men- 
tion Owen  Jones,  Digby  Wyatt,  or  Christopher 
Dresser  at  all,  and  such  leading  figures  both  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  design  as  Henry  Cole 
and  A.  W.  N.  Pugin  get  only  slight  mentions: 
Mr.  Gloag's  assessment  of  their  impact  on  Vic- 
torian comfort  would  have  been  valuable. 

It  is  a  book  in  which  to  find  unusual  informa- 
tion and  pictures:  for  instance,  there  is  a  good 
passage  on  the  influence  of  American  river 
steamers  on  American  standards  of  travel  com- 
fort :  in  another,  we  learn  that  (since  'poking  the 
fire  was  the  national  pastime')  one  poker  was 
often  kept  for  use,  while  another,  in  the  set,  re- 
mained purely  for  show;  and  the  story  is  told  of 
how  an  American  called  G.  F.  Train  introduced 
trams  into  England  after  successful  trials  in 
Birkenhead. 

Some  of  the  most  unfamiliar  and  valuable 
illustrations  are  among  the  sixteen  half-tone 
plates  at  the  back;  but  in  addition  there  are,  on 
almost  every  page,  line  illustrations,  mostly  from 
contemporary  sources.  Unfortunately  these  are 
so  badly  reproduced  and  so  poorly  integrated 
with  the  text  that  they  give  neither  the  pleasure 
nor  the  information  intended. — R.McL. 

THE  ENGLISH  SILVER  IN  THE  KREM- 
LIN 1557-1663:  By  Charles  Oman.  Pp. 
xviii.  94.  65  Plates.  (London:  Methuen  &  Co. 
£2  2s.  net.) 

IN  his  brilliant  study  of  English  Church  Plate  of 
four  years  ago  Mr.  Oman  showed  how  literary 
research  could  still,  after  a  century  of  study  of 
the  subject,  throw  fresh  light  on  the  influence  of 
ecclesiastical  policy,  administration  and  icono- 
graphy in  the  development  of  style  and  form  in 
the  plate  made  for  the  service  of  the  church.  In 
his  new  volume  on  the  remarkable  group  of 
English  plate  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  somewhat  surprisingly  preserved  in 
Moscow,  he  has  developed  and  made  avail  )  ie 
to  a  wider  public  the  preliminary  worl  of 
Madame  Goldberg  of  the  State  Histc  ical 
Museum,  Moscow,  who  was  the  first  to  realise 
that  the  Russian  State  archives  could  show 
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The  Predella 

from  the 
XIII  to  the  XVI  Century 

ROBERTO  SALVINI  &  LEONE  TRAVERSO. 
Fifty  fine  examples  of  the  predella  are  repro- 
duced in  full  and  in  detail,  with  an  explanatory 
text  and  a  note  about  each  painter.  "A  sumptu- 
ous book  of  an  unprecedented  kind." — thomas 
bodkin,  Birmingham  post.  With  312  plates, 
100  in  colour.  12  gns. 

Art  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century 

WERNER  HOFMANN.  A  re-interpretation  of 
European  art  in  the  19th  century  which  provides 
a  panorama  of  the  period's  imaginative  life  and 
the  "common  stratum  of  ideas"  which,  in  Dr 
Hofmann's  opinion,  underlay  it.  With  234 
plates,  16  in  colour.  8  gns. 

Dutch  Silver 

M.  H.  GANS  &  Th.  M.  DUYVENE  de  WIT- 
KLINKHAMER.  Written  by  a  museum  expert 
and  an  art  dealer,  this  monograph  describes  the 
chief  characteristics  of  Dutch  silver  from  the 
mid-sixteenth  to  the  early  19th  century.  With 
148  plates  and  many  drawings.  52/6 

Regency  Furniture 
1 800-1 830 

CLIFFORD  MUSGRAVE.  An  exact  and 
penetrating  stylistic  analysis  of  the  furniture  of 
the  Regency  period.  With  100  pages  of  plates, 
4  in  colour,  and  some  drawings.  (Dec.  8th)  63/- 

English  Porcelain 
Figures  of  the 
18th  Century 

ARTHUR  LANE.  The  first  detailed  study  of 
English  porcelain  figures  as  a  class,  with  separate 
chapters  on  work  from  different  factories  and 
individual  modellers.  With  100  pages  of  plates, 
4  in  colour.  (Dec.  8th)  50/- 

A  POCKET  BOOK  OF 

German  Ceramic 
Marks 

J.  P.  CUSHION.  A  guide  to  German  and 
Central  European  ceramic  marks  from  the  16th 
century  to  the  present  day.  With  over  1,000 
reproductions  of  pottery  marks.  15/- 
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evidence  on  the  way  in  which  the  English  plate 
had  reached  the  Imperial  collection. 

Although  the  silver  was  catalogued  in  English 
in  worthy  style  by  E.  Alfred  Jones  in  1909,  this 
writer,  as  Mr.  Oman  points  out,  had  not  at  that 
time  in  his  career  discovered  the  fascination  of 
archives,  and  in  his  introduction  he  attempted 
only  a  brief  outline  of  the  successive  trade 
missions  to  Russia  with  some  tentative  identifi- 
cations, through  their  date,  of  the  individual 
pieces  presumed  to  have  been  taken  as  gifts  to 
the  Tsar  on  the  various  occasions  concerned. 
Although  it  has  been  until  now  loosely  under- 
stood that  all  the  gifts  were  royal  as  between  the 
English  and  Russian  sovereigns,  it  is  now  clear 
that  this  was  not  invariably  the  case  and  that  a 
number  of  the  pieces  were  provided  by  the 
ambassador  at  his  own,  or  the  Muscovy  Com- 
pany's, expense;  while  there  is  also  a  category  of 
surviving  pieces,  which  although  English, 
reached  the  Imperial  collection  by  other  routes. 
Those,  for  example,  presented  to  Russian  am- 
bassadors in  England,  pieces  which  reached 
Russia  by  way  of  Denmark  and  Holland,  and 
casual  gifts  from  the  English  ambassadors  to 
local  Russian  officials,  as  well  as  pieces  actually 
purchased  by  the  Tsar.  In  this  last  category  is  the 
important  pair  of  leopard  flagons  of  1600,  in 
most  eyes  the  most  outstanding  and  certainly  the 
rarest  of  all  the  galaxy  of  English  plate  in  the 
collection. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  Mr. 
Oman's  researches,  superimposed  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Russian  archives,  is  his  chapter  on 
the  sources  of  the  gifts.  He  has  shown  that,  apart 
from  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  embassy  of  1663,  only 
four  pieces,  for  which  the  arrival  date  in  Russia 
can  be  reasonably  proved,  are  found  to  be  within 
three  years  of  the  year  of  their  hall-mark,  and 
that  consequently  the  majority  must  have  had 
varied  careers,  some  of  which  he  is  able  to 
demonstrate.  Mr.  Oman  shows  that  it  was  the 
function  of  the  Master  of  the  Jewel  House  to 
furnish  the  plate  required  by  Embassies  and  that 
this  was  met  either  by  purchase  of  new  or 
second-hand  pieces — or  frequently  by  the  use  of 
plate  previously  presented  to  the  sovereign, 
which  might  be  New  Year's  gifts  or  pieces  pre- 
sented by  municipalities  on  a  Royal  progress; 
such  as  the  cup  of  161 7,  given  to  James  I  in  that 
year  by  the  town  of  "Warwick  and  still  bearing 
the  device  of  the  borough  as  well  as  the  Royal 
arms.  Another  cup  in  the  Kremlin  has  been 
successfully  identified  by  the  author  as  one  pre- 
sented by  the  city  of  York  to  Thomas  Howard, 
Earl  of  Suffolk  in  1614.  This,  after  its  recipient's 
fall  from  grace  in  1617,  must  either  have  passed 
by  confiscation  to  the  Jewel  House  or  was  sold 
to  a  goldsmith  and  then  purchased  for  ambassa- 
dorial use. 

In  his  primary  concern  with  the  historical 
background  Mr.  Oman  has  little  to  say  on  the 
aesthetics  of  the  collection ;  although  it  is  per- 
haps adumbrated  to  some  extent  in  his  first 
chapter,  'The  Uses  of  Magnificence'.  Small 
photographs  of  large  pieces  (inevitably  to  differ- 
ing scales)  tend  to  give  an  impression  of  fine 
and  meticulous  workmanship  which  it  must  be 
admitted  is  not  always  the  case.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  size  of  a  cup,  or  flagon,  was  a  major  factor  in 


the  choice  of  many  pieces.  The  showcase  ol  1 
English  plate  in  the  Kremlin  Armoury  is  sur-  I 
rounded  by  many  others  containing  Dutch  and 
German  pieces  of  even  more  monumental  pro-j 
portions.  There  is  one  Hamburg  cup  and  covei 
of  approximately  six  feet  in  height  and  a  Danzig 
oval  dish  about  five  feet  wide.  Shock  tacticsi 
were  obviously  very  much  the  order  of  the  day  j 
and  the  English  pieces,  in  recognising  this,  in-  1 
evitably  make  some  concessions  in  the  quality  ol  1 
the  work  they  display,  as  indeed  do  many  ol 
their  foreign  counterparts. 

Mr.  Oman's  essay  is  well  illustrated  by  in-  I 
teresting  portraits  of  the  characters  involved  ir  A 
the  story  and  by  a  range  of  plates  of  the  greay 
majority  of  the  pieces  discussed.  These  wen' 
specially  taken  for  the  book  by  the  Kremlir 
authorities.   The  explanatory  notes  to  eacl' 
chapter  are  themselves  of  great  interest.  Th< 
publication  raises  hopes  of  a  new  era  in  th( 
development  of  cultural  relationships  at  a  tru<  j 
level  of  scholarship  between  this  country  anc'  1 
Russia.  May  we  hope  for  a  similar  study  of  Th<  u 
English  plate  in  the  Hermitage  and  another  o  | 
the  astonishing  wealth  of  English  gold  watche 
and  bibelots  in  the  strongrooms  of  the  sam< 
treasure-house? — A.G.G. 

THE  ARTS  OF  THE  JAPANESE  SWORD,  ( 

By  B.  W.  Robinson.  (London:  Faber  anc 
Faber,  1961.  63  s.  net.)  j 

1 

WHILE  in  Europe  (3,900,000  sq.  mis.)  student! 
of  the  history  of  the  sword  fumble  with  thi,: 
elements  of  their  subject — with  the  work  of ; 
handful   of  makers   identified   and  regiona 
differences  barely  established — it  is  chastening  t(  1 
read  that  in  Japan  (147,611  sq.  mis.)  some  12,001. 
swordsmiths  and  3,000  makers  of  sword  furni 
ture  are  now  recorded.  The  variety  of  styles  anc  J 
fashions  involved  is  enormous,  and  Mr.  Robia'i 
son  deserves  the  gratitude  of  everyone  intereste^ 
in  the  Japanese  sword  for  presenting  the  essen 
rials  so  effectively  for  the  connoisseur  and  th  j 
casual  collector.  What  is  more,  he  automatical!' 
enlists    one's   sympathy  and  admiration  b' 
attempting  to  distill  to  less  than  one  hundrei. 
pages,  plus  appendices  and  plates,  the  knowledg 
presented  in  the  five  thousand  pages  of  Nippon 
to  Koza,  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  th 
subject. 

The  first  section  of  the  text  is  devoted  to  th, 
blade,  its  history  and  evolution,  the  technique 
of  the  bladesmith  and  the  styles  governed  b;  1 
locality  and  period  throughout  a  thousanc 
years.  Sword  furniture,  its  materials,  decorarioi 
and  the  schools  of  craftsmen-artists  who  made  i  i 
are  discussed  in  the  second  part  of  the  bool 
which  closes  with  a  series  of  appendices  includ- 
ing invaluable  tables  of  Japanese  characters.  Thi 
text  is  very  fully  illustrated  by  half-a-dozei. 
pages  of  line  drawings  from  the  author's  earlie 
A  Primer  of  Japanese  Sword-blades  (1955)  and  om 
hundred  plates,  four  in  colour,  from  photo- 
graphs specially  taken  for  the  work,  of  blades 
mounted  swords  and  furniture.  The  first  rwc 
groups  of  photographs  are  excellent,  the  plate 
of  blades  in  particular  could  hardly  be  faulted 
The  plates  of  tsuba,  menuki  and  other  small  item  1 
are  less  satisfactory.  The  blockmaker  took  les  I 


care  than  the  photographer,  who  erred  in  his 
turn  by  lighting  his  subjects  rather  harshly 
against  a  woven  fabric  which  is  unkind  to  their 
subtle  nanako  ('fish-roe')  and  ishime  ('stone- 
grain')  textures  and  to  the  delicate  outlines  of 
memiki  and  fuchi-kashira.  However,  these  are 
small  faults  in  a  book  that  may  not  establish  its 
author  as  a  kanteisha  but  which  indicates  that  he 
probably  possesses  as  high  a  degree  of  expertise 
as  a  non-Japanese  can  hope  for. — W.R. 

FURNITURE.  An  Explanatory  History. 

By  David  Reeves.  (London:  Faber  and 
Faber.  25s.  net.) 

MR.  REEVES'  book  fully  deserves  this  second 
edition,  which  is  brought  up  to  date  by  a  chapter 
devoted  to  post-war  developments.  It  is  not  a 
collector's  hand-book,  but  an  excellent  practical 
treatise  on  the  development  of  construction 
from  early  times,  which  of  course  has  a  very 
close  bearing  on  the  evolution  of  styles.  Mr. 
Reeves  has  not  only  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  uses  and  properties  of  diverse  materials  and 
of  the  techniques  applicable  to  them,  but  also  a 
gift  for  explaining  constructional  methods  in 
lucid  terms;  and,  what  is  no  less  important,  a 
firm  grasp  of  the  principles  of  design.  He  has  an 
independent  judgment  and  on  the  whole  praises 
and  censures  judiciously  with  a  just  allowance 
for  the  varying  standards  which  should  be 
applied  to  different  periods.  Nor  is  he  at  all  des- 
pondent about  the  future,  save  where  mass  pro- 
duction is  involved.  There  are,  it  is  true,  debat- 
able statements  and  only  a  very  insular  outlook 
could  persuade  us  to  endorse  Mr.  Reeves'  pro- 
nouncement that  'in  all  French  furniture  since 
Fontainebleau  there  has  been  more  thought  for 
stylishness  of  effect  than  for  genuine  beauty  of 
design'.  The  line  drawings,  with  few  exceptions 
by  the  author,  are  competent  and  instructive. 
The  photographic  illustrations  for  the  most  part 
are  of  examples  in  public  collections,  and  though 
for  the  purpose  this  is  no  drawback,  more  enter- 
prise might  have  been  shown  in  their  selection, 
for  since  the  war  such  collections  have  greatly 
iiroroved  both  in  quality  and  representative 
character.  But  whatever  criticisms  of  details  may 
be  made,  this  is  a  useful  and  well-informed  book 
on  an  aspect  of  the  subject  which  has  been  too 
much  neglected. — R.E. 

REMBRANDT:  Paintings,  Drawings, 
Etchings:  By  Henri  Focillon  and  Ludwig 
Goldscheider.  (London:  The  Phaidon  Press. 
47s.  6d.  net.) 

THIS  timely  book  is  intended  to  provide  the 
general  reader,  or  new-comer  to  the  study  of  the 
history  of  art,  with  a  concise  and  reliable  intro- 
duction to  the  work  of  Rembrandt.  It  consists  of 
an  introductory  essay  by  Monsieur  Henri 
Focillon,  well  annotated  translations  of  the  bio- 
graphies of  Rembrandt  by  Joachim  von  Sand- 
rart,  Filippo  Baldinucci,  and  Arnold  Houbraken, 
128  plates  (fifty  of  which  are  in  colour),  a 
catalogue  of  the  works  reproduced,  and  sixteen 
pages  of  ancilliary  illustrative  material. 

To  choose  128  plates  in  which  to  illustrate  a 
selection  of  the  280  etchings,  650  paintings  and 
1400  or  more  drawings  from  Rembrandt's 


hand  which  survive  today  must  have  been  a 
formidable  task.  But  Dr.  Goldscheider  is  warmly 
to  be  congratulated  on  his  choice,  which  in- 
cludes nearly  all  of  Rembrandt's  most  famous 
works  and  reveals  the  diversity  of  his  extra- 
ordinary genius  as  painter,  etcher  and  draughts- 
man. The  catalogue  of  plates  contains  much 
valuable  material.  And  Dr.  Goldscheider  in- 
cludes some  interesting  speculations  on  the 
identity  of  the  rider  in  the  large  equestrian  por- 
trait (recently  acquired  by  the  National  Gallery) 
suggesting,  very  tentatively,  that  he  may  be 
Carl  Gustav,  Count  of  Wrangel.  One  small 
complaint — the  size  of  the  type  used  for  foot- 
notes and  text  in  the  catalogue  is  so  nearly  the 
same  as  to  cause  confusion  on  page  184. — C.W. 

THE  ART  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE.  An 
Introduction  to  Byzantine  Art:  By  John 
Beckwith.  (London:  Phaidon  Press.  32s.  6d. 
net.) 

BYZANTINE  Art  is  surely  one  of  the  hardest  of 
all  subjects  to  tackle.  The  civilization,  which 
lasted  a  thousand  years,  lacks  a  graspable  com- 
pactness, and  the  works  produced  over  the 
centuries  attract  us  now  for  reasons  that  have 
very  little  to  do  with  their  original  conception. 
Then  there  is  that  curious  dichotomy  between 
the  emotional  austerity  of  the  forms  and  their 
glowing,  jewelled  surfaces,  a  division  that  seems 
to  demand  the  talent  of  a  Yeats  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  the  deep  rooted  conclusions  of 
the  scholar  if  their  full,  complex  flavour  is  to  be 
properly  captured. 

The  evidence  is,  of  course,  notoriously  scanty. 
No  other  period  of  comparable  importance  is  so 
ill  documented,  and  'the  student  is  handicapped 
by  an  almost  total  lack  of  visual  evidence'  and 
variant  phrases  crop  up  more  than  once  in  Mr. 
Beckwith's  new  book.  Like  Professor  Talbot 
Rice  in  his  recent,  lavishly  illustrated  volume, 
Mr.  Beckwith  has  restricted  himself  to  the  art  of 
the  capital,  Constantinople.  There  is  naturally  a 
great  deal  of  duplication  of  material,  although 
Professor  Talbot  Rice  pays  more  attention  to  the 
architecture.  As  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
books,  Professor  Talbot  Rice's  volume  has  very 
good  plates  and  fifty-one  useful  pages  of  cata- 
logue. The  text  is  disappointingly  dull.  The  com- 
pact format  of  the  Phaidon  'Introduction'  series, 
to  which  the  book  under  review  belongs,  does 
not  allow  Mr.  Beckwith  a  catalogue  but  he 
naturally  draws  upon  the  same  evidence,  as  his 
Notes  imply.  His  text  is  much  livelier.  It  is  easy  to 
read,  makes  a  liberal  use  of  written  sources  and 
gives  a  clear  outline  of  artistic  developments.  It 
is  eminently  useful  and  should  be  on  every 
general  library  shelf. 

Not  that  it  does  not  have  limitations.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  swamp  the  reader  every  so  often 
with  waves  of  'closely  associated'  manuscripts, 
but  this  cannot  always  be  helped  in  a  field  where 
the  evidence  is  so  scarce  that  one  is  thankful  to  be 
able  to  associate  anything  at  all.  A  more  detailed 
comparative  analysis  of  religious  thought  might 
h  ve  -  Med  a  great  deal.  Mr.  Beckwith's  ad- 
mirably I  roduced  volume  has,  however,  the 
solid  merits  of  accuracy,  clarity  and  lack  of 
pretentiousness. — K.R. 


A  Connoisseur's 
book 

Chinoiserie 

HUGH  HONOUR 

•^T  Mr.  Honour  defines  chinoiserie 
as  the  expression  of  the  European 
vision  of  Cathay — that  exquisite 
land  of  silken  mandarins  and  por- 
celain flowers  which  the  western 
imagination  conjured  up  from 
scenes  painted  on  Chinese  plates 
and  lacquer  screens. 
•jf  This  book  is  concerned  with 
chinoiserie  paintings,  ceramics, 
silver,  textiles,  furniture,  build- 
ings and  gardens  which  are  no 
mere  copies  of  Chinese  objects  but 
evocations  of  the  beautiful  and 
wholly  imaginary  land  of  Cathay. 
There  are  also  accounts  of  chinoi- 
serie entertainments — plays, 
operas,  ballets,  masquerades — 
and  literary  manifestations  of  the 
oriental  mania. 

•^f  The  illustrations,  many  of 
which  were  photographed  speci- 
ally for  this  book,  range  in  date 
from  an  eleventh-century  Byzan- 
tine ivory  of  a  Chinese  phoenix  to 
a  copy  of  a  Hiroshige  print  by 
Van  Gogh. 

With  4  coloured  and  80  pp  of 
other  illustrations.  55s  net. 

Other  established  Books 

Sir  Kenneth  Clark 
LOOKING  AT  PICTURES 

Coloured  and  other  illustrations. 
37s  6d  net 

THE  NUDE 

298  illustrations.  25s  net 

LANDSCAPE  INTO  ART 

116  illustrations.  28s  net 


Maria  Bazzi 

THE  ARTIST'S  METHODS 
AND  MATERIALS 

Coloured  and  other  illustrations.  25s  net 


Hampden  Gordon 
THE  LURE  OF 
ANTIQUES 

Many  illustrations.  15s  net 
I    J 

JOHN  MURRAY 
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Siena -The  City  of 
the  Virgin 

Titus  Burckhardt 
Translated  from  the  German  by 

MARGARET  MCDONOUGH  BROWN 

'The  colour  photographs  of  Siena 
and  the  country  round,  by  the 
author,  are  beautiful,  which  even  the 
best  colour  photos  rarely  are  by  the 
time  they  have  been  reproduced  and 
printed.  They  have  achieved  some- 
thing of  the  quality  of  the  Sienese 
murals  themselves,  several  of  which 
are  also  reproduced  in  colour .... 
one  of  the  most  visually  attractive 
topographical  works  we  have  seen  for 
a  long  time.' the  connoisseur 
28  colour  photographs,  16  pp.  of 
monochrome  illustrations,  numerous 
line  illustrations  50s  net 

The  Cretan  Collection 
in  Oxford 

THE  DICTAEAN  CAVE  AND 
IRON  AGE  CRETE 

John  Boardman 

A  fully  illustrated  account  of  part  of 
this  famous  collection  of  Cretan 
antiquities,  the  richest  and  most 
varied  of  all  outside  Greece  itself. 
To  the  description  of  Sir  Arthur 
Evans's  discoveries  is  added  a  record 
of  other  objects  from  the  cave  which 
are  still  in  Crete.  The  rest  of  the 
book  deals  with  all  other  Cretan 
antiquities  in  Oxford  of  Iron  Age 
date. '. . .  the  attractive  arrangement 
of  the  material  and  the  lucidity  of  the 
commentary  make  this  work  a  model 
of  archaeological  presentation.' 

THE  TIMES  LITERARY  SUPPLEMENT 

48  half-tone  plates  £5  5s  net 

The  Life  of 

J.  M.  W.  Turner  r.a. 

A.  J.  Finberg 

Revised  and  with  a  Supplement  by 

HILDA  F.  FINBERG 

Long  re  ognized  as  the  standard  life 
of  England's  greatest  landscape 
painter,  this  work  now  appears  in  a 
second  edition  incorporating  new 
material  which  has  come  to  light 
since  1939.  'Inexpert  amateurs  of 
painting  and  its  history  will  find  this 
a  delight.  It  is  of  course  indispensable 
for  scholars.' the  times 

Illustrated  635  net 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


THE  ARCHAIC  GRAVESTONES  OF 
ATTICA:  By  Miss  Gisela  M.  A.  Richter. 
Pp.  viii  +  184,  figs.  216.  (London:  The 
Phaidon  Press,  1961,  73s.  6d.  net.) 

THIS  is  the  third  book  on  which  Miss  Richter 
and  the  Phaidon  Press  have  collaborated,  and  the 
alliance  has  been  most  fruitful.  The  book  under 
review,  of  the  same  format  as  Miss  Richter's 
Kouroi,  covers  the  same  period  of  time  as  the 
earlier  work  and  is  linked  to  that  work  in  its  sub- 
ject also.  Attic  grave  monuments  of  the  archaic 
period  (late  seventh  to  early  fifth  centuries  B.C.) 
which  have  some  claim  to  the  attention  of  more 
than  archaeologists,  belong  to  three  types:  box- 
shaped  huts  of  sun-dried  brick,  decorated  with 
plaques  of  terracotta  which  were  usually  painted 
with  scenes  of  mourners,  large  stone  statues  set 
up  over  the  grave,  and  stone  grave-markers.  It  is 
with  this  last  type  that  Miss  Richter  is  concerned 
here. 

From  600  to  530  B.C.  these  grave-markers 
comprised  a  base  and  a  plank-like  shaft  carved  or 
painted  with  various  subjects,  usually  with  a 
figure  representing  the  deceased;  above  this 
shaft  was  a  capital  surmounted  by  a  sphinx 
carved  in  the  round.  These  majestic  and  at  the 
same  time  forbidding  creatures  were  discarded 
about  530  B.C.,  and  a  less  elaborate  palmettc 
decoration  replaced  them.  Colour  was  used  ex- 
tensively on  all  parts  of  the  gravestone,  mainly 
black,  red  and  white,  but  blue  and  green  are  also 
found,  though  the  latter  rarely.  Naturally  a 
great  number  of  these  gravestones  are  known 
only  from  fragments,  and  Miss  Richter  has 
patiently  sought  them  out  and  arranged  them, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  a  chronological  sequence. 
Both  the  sphinxes  and  the  figures  carved  on  the 
shaft  can  be  closely  related  to  other  sculpture  of 
the  time,  the  shaft  figures  finding  their  closest 
companions  amongst  the  kouroi  or  free-standing 
youths.  The  capitals  can  be  dated  by  comparison 
with  architectural  members  from  datable  build- 
ings or  by  the  similarity  of  their  patterns  to 
those  found  on  decorated  vases. 

Artistically  the  sphinxes  are  a  little  disappoint- 
ing, though  this  may  be  due  to  their  bad  state  of 
preservation.  This  factor,  however,  cannot  take 
all  the  blame,  for  the  Boston  sphinx  (38), 
though  her  head  is  missing,  is  still  a  work  of 
exceptional  quality,  still  an  alert  guardian  of  the 
dead.  Of  the  two  best  preserved  specimens,  the 
one  in  the  Kerameikos  Museum,  Athens,  is 
tense,  eager  and  physically  alive,  the  other,  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  is  short, 
fussy  and  slightly  adipose.  The  figures  on  the 
shafts  also  vary  in  artistic  quality,  from  the  justly 
famous  Aristion  (67),  still  and  monumental,  to 
the  run-of-the-mill  warriors,  again  difficult  to 
assess,  because  so  fragmentary.  Yet  even  among 
the  fragments,  some  pieces  stand  out :  the  boxer's 
head  in  the  Kerameikos  Museum,  round  skull 
and  hooked  nose,  and  the  New  York  head  (52), 
all  curls  and  the  softness  of  youth. 

An  appendix  on  the  inscriptions  carved  on 
some  bases  and  shafts  has  been  provided  by  Miss 
Guarducci.  But  Miss  Richter's  other  collaborator, 
Miss  Alison  Frantz,  must  have  chief  mention,  as 
she  photographed  the  majority  of  the  grave- 
stones, and  she  has  carried  out  her  commission 


magnificently.  It  is  by  the  photographs,  as  much 
as  by  the  text,  that  the  volume  will  be  judged, 
and  Miss  Richter  has  found  a  valuable  and  1 
equally  gifted  partner.  A  final  word  of  con- 
gratulation must  go  to  The  Phaidon  Press  for 
producing  the  volume  so  handsomely. — B.A.S. 

MATISSE  FROM  THE  LIFE:  By  Raymond 
Escholier.  (London:  Faber  &  Faber,  63s.  net.) 

HENRI  MATISSE  has  been  dead  for  seven  years 
and  at  the  moment  his  reputation  has  certainly 
been  somewhat  eclipsed  by  many  of  his  pre-  ' 
decessors  and  successors.  For  M.  Escholier,  how- 
ever, his  years  of  friendship  with  Matisse  are 
obviously  a  greatly  treasured  memory,  and  in 
presenting  his  hero  'from  the  life'  he  has 
succeeded  in  giving  us  an  intimate  and  revealing 
portrait  of  the  artist.  Unfortunately  the  effect  is 
often  marred  by  too  much  fulsome  praise, 
which,  particularly  in  this  very  heavy-handed  1 
translation  of  the  original  French,  cannot  fail  in  ,' 
the  long  run  somewhat  to  bore  the  reader. 
Indeed,  this  is  a  difficult  book  to  read  straight  * 
through;  for,  though  basically  chronological  in 
its  approach,  it  is  so  packed  v/ith  quotations  and 
diversions  that  it  is  easy  to  get  lost.  On  the  other  ] 
hand  it  is  a  fascinating  book  to  browse  in,  and 
here  the  generous  ration  of  illustrations  (over  a 
hundred  in  all,  and  eight  of  these  in  colour) 
plays  its  part.  Though  there  is  no  direct  con- 
nection between  the  illustrations  and  the  text,  it 
is  most  useful  to  have  them  there  for  the 
immediate  elucidation  of  some  of  the  quotations 
from  Matisse's  own  writings  and  sayings,  and  1 
from  those  of  his  friends. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  R.  H.  Wilenski's  'Intro- 
duction and  Notes  on  the  Illustrations'  is  so 
completely  out  of  sympathy  with  M.  Escho- 
lier's  approach ;  for  in  comparison  with  the  main 
text  it  reads  rather  like  a  business  efficiency  con- 
sultant's report.  Mr.  Wilenski  has,  incidentally, 
entirely  failed  to  grasp  an  essential  factor  of  this 
particular  'business':  that  is  the  importance  of 
colour  in  Matisse's  painting,  which  he  sums  up 
as  simply  'genre  painting  in  new  and  compulsive 
decorative  terms'. 

Matisse  himself  described  the  place  of  colour 
in  his  painting  as  follows:  'The  choice  of  colours 
does  not  rest  for  me  on  any  scientific  theory.  It  is 
based  on  observation,  on  sentiment,  on  what  my 
sensibility  has  felt  ...  I  simply  try  to  use  the 
colours  which  express  my  sensation.  An 
essential  proportion  of  tones  can  induce  me  to 
modify  the  form  of  a  figure  or  to  transform  my 
composition'.  This  quotation  comes  from  a 
manifesto  of  'the  essentials  of  his  doctrine' 
which  Matisse  was  persuaded  to  publish  in  1908, 
when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  'Fauve'  period. 
Over  forty  years  later,  in  describing  his  famous 
chapel  at  Vence  which  he  regarded  as  'the  out- 
come of  a  whole  fife's  work',  Matisse  spoke  of 
'simple  colours'  that  'can  act  upon  the  intimate 
feelings  with  all  the  greater  force  for  their 
simplicity'.  But  Matisse  was  not  only  a  master  of 
colour.  He  was  equally  a  master  of  line,  as  can 
be  seen  again  and  again  in  his  wonderfully 
simple  and  effective  black  and  white  drawings, 
some  fifty  of  which  illustrate  the  pages  of  this 
most  interesting  book. — L.H. 


ARCHIVES   OF   THE   CHINESE  ART 
SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  XIV,  i960. 

Pp.  84,  148  Plates.  (New  York:  Chinese  Art 
Society  of  America,  Inc.,  $7.50.) 

THE  latest  issue  of  the  Chinese  Art  Society 
maintains  the  same  high  standard  as  in  previous 
issues.  Printed  on  art  paper,  with  excellent 
illustrations  side  by  side  with  the  text,  it  provides 
an  ideal  method  of  presentation  of  information 
on  the  Chinese  visual  arts.  This  is  a  costly 
method,  and  we  should  be  grateful  to  the 
members  of  the  Chinese  Art  Society  for  making 
this  high  standard  possible. 

The  greater  part  of  the  present  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Arts  of  the  Han 
Dynasty,  held  early  this  year  in  New  York.  The 
Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  has  already  been 
fully  reviewed  by  Malcolm  Vaughan  (The  Con- 
noisseur, May,  1961)  and  does  not  need  much 
further  comment  here.  The  emphasis  in  the 
exhibition,  naturally,  was  on  the  human  aspect. 
The  fascinating  models  of  watch  towers,  farm 
yards,  grain  mills,  stoves,  as  well  as  human  and 
animal  figures,  tells  us  much  about  the  life  of  the 
Han  people,  and  we  feel  that  we  known  them 
intimately,  far  better  than  we  do  those  of  the 
later  dynasties.  But  it  is  important  not  to  over- 
look the  high  aesthetic  appeal  of  Han  abstract 
art  which  is  revealed  in  the  decoration  of  swirl- 
ing dragons  and  scrolls  in  lacquer,  painted 
pottery  and  bronze  ornaments  inlaid  with 
designs  in  gold  and  silver.  A  particularly  in- 
teresting handle  or  finial  in  the  form  of  a  long 
bronze  cylinder  (No.  60)  shows  abstract  cloud 
forms  developing  into  mountain  peaks  on  which 
various  animals  are  roving  about.  We  see  here 
the  beginning  of  Chinese  landscape  painting. 

A  paper  by  Hsio-Yen  Shih,  Han  Stotie  Reliefs 
from  Shensi  Province,  presents  the  results  of  some 
recent  archaeological  research  in  North  China. 
A  number  of  tombs,  one  of  them  datable  to 
A.D.  100  and  another  to  A.D.  103,  have  been 
excavated  in  North  Shensi  at  a  site  that  was  on 
the  fringe  of  the  Han  empire.  The  decoration  of 
the  stone  doors  and  structural  members  of  the 
tombs,  mainly  in  shallow  carvings  but  with  some 
painted  details,  shows  human  figures  engaged 
In  various  pursuits,  with  a  great  variety  of 
domestic,  wild  and  mythical  animals.  Proces- 
sions of  chariots  and  hunting  scenes  are  accom- 
panied by  more  intimate  groups  engaged  in 
pursuits  which  can  only  be  guessed  at  by  modern 
eyes,  although  no  doubt  obvious  to  contempor- 
ary ones.  The  complete  elucidation  of  the  scenes 
would  be  a  lifetime's  study,  but  some  broad 
(principles  are  put  forward  by  the  author.  The 
distance  of  the  tombs  from  the  main  centres  of 
(Han  civilisation  had  led  to  a  weakening  of 
Chinese  tradition  and  a  susceptibility  to  out- 
side influence.  So  we  find  more  nomadic  scenes 
and  a  lack  of  the  Confucian  subjects  belonging  to 
the  main  Han  culture.  Some  evidence  of  Hellenic 
culture  can  be  seen  in  the  vegetal  scrolls.  More 
archaeological  finds  are  needed  to  throw  further 
light  on  this  remarkable  civilisation. 

The  book  concludes  with  the  usual  illustrated 
list  of  objects  recently  acquired  by  American 
museums.  The  emphasis  in  this  issue  is  on  sculp- 
ture and  paintings,  with  relatively  few  objects  in 


other  fields.  There  is  little  pottery  and  porcelain 
and  none  of  the  superb  early  bronzes  that  were 
such  a  feature  of  the  earlier  lists.  Perhaps  we 
have  reached  the  stage  at  which  there  is  little 
further  to  be  acquired  in  these  fields.  Such  lists 
as  these  are  of  great  interest  and  value,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  similar  information  is  not  avail- 
able on  the  acquisitions  of  the  museums  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  field  of  oriental  art:  al- 
though we  could  hardly  expect  them  to  be  as 
numerous  or  impressive  as  those  of  American 
museums. — H.M.G. 

AN  INVENTORY  OF  THE  HISTORICAL 
MONUMENTS  IN  THE  CITY  OF 
CAMBRIDGE:  By  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Historical  Monuments.  2  Vols.,  and  a  box 
of  maps  and  plans.  (London:  H.M.  Stationery 
Office.  £5  5s.  net.) 

TO  catch  an  echo  of  a  great  house  long  since 
destroyed  is  always  a  stirring  experience  for  any- 
one who  cares  for  England's  historic  architec- 
ture. Those  relics  of  Nonsuch  Palace,  for  in- 
stance: the  gorgeous,  extravagant  fireplace  at 
Reigate  Priory,  and  the  fascinating  panelling 
with  its  trompe  I'oeil  perspective  at  Loseley  Park: 
how  tantalisingly  evocative  they  are.  Then 
there  is  the  splendid  staircase  from  Cassiobury, 
now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum:  and  that 
other  staircase,  perhaps  even  grander,  from 
Canons,  which  went  first  to  Chesterfield  House, 
and  thence,  as  Professor  Pevsner  discovered  with 
characteristic  pertinacity,  to  an  untimely  end 
when  a  bomb  fell  upon  a  cinema  at  Broad- 
stairs.  Cambridge  also  harbours  such  relics. 
How  many,  one  wonders,  know  that  a  sedate 
little  Regency-style  house  in  Hills  Road,  Wan- 
stead  House,  owes  its  name  to  its  possession  of 
various  fittings — some  of  importance,  for  they 
include  doorcases,  at  least  one  fireplace,  notable 
panelling  and  a  bold  ceiling-cornice — from  the 
famous  house  by  Colin  Campbell  at  Wanstead 
in  Essex,  the  first  of  our  great  Palladian  man- 
sions, which  was  pulled  down  in  1822  ? 

This  enlightening  fact,  unfamiliar  for  once,  it 
would  seem,  even  to  Professor  Pevsner,  is  only 
one  of  the  very  many  which  the  present 
reviewer  has  learned  from  this  wonderful  book. 
Cambridge  has  had  to  wait  twenty  years  longer 
than  Oxford  for  this  indispensable  inventory, 
but  now,  at  last,  the  scales  are  tipped  heavily  in 
her  favour,  for  this  survey  has  been  prolonged  to 
include  every  building  of  importance  down  to 
1850,  whereas  the  Oxford  survey  ceases,  em- 
barrassingly, at  1 714.  For  the  layman,  the  special 
value  of  diese  volumes  will  centre,  perhaps, 
above  all,  on  the  spot-lighting  of  interesting  and 
beautiful  details,  upon  which  the  magnificent 
series  of  plates  is  largely  and  rightly  concen- 
trated. Particularly  valuable,  also,  are  the  oppor- 
tunities which  these  plates  afford  of  making  close 
comparisons,  not  only  of  specific  objects,  such 
as  the  collections  of  glorious  wrought-iron  gates 
presented  on  plates  56  and  57,  but  here  and  there 
!  .^mplete  buildings,  too,  as,  for  example,  of 
Clare  College  and  the  exactly  contemporary 
Fellows'  Building  at  Christ's,  shown  on  plates 
89  and  91.  And,  as  usual,  the  record  of  the 
smaller  domestic  buildings  is  invaluable.  These 
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THE  ECONOMICS 
OF  TASTE 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
Picture  Prices  1760-1960 
GERALD  REITLINGER 

'This  book  is  a  rare  and  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  of  its  subject.  Rare,  because  the 
material  is  so  formidable  in  scope  that  few 
writers  have  cared  to  face  the  gigantic  task  of 
evaluating  it ;  valuable  because  the  writer  is 
more  than  a  mere  collector  of  saleroom  prices  - 
he  is  also  an  artist,  an  exacting  connoisseur, 
and  a  critic  who  possesses  both  wit  and 
scholarship.'  george  savage  Studio. 

Incorporating  a  260-page  analysis  of  the  prices 
realised  by  tfie  work  of  individual  artists. 

7  plates,  518  pp.  42s. 

THE  ART  OF 
THE  GUNMAKER 

Volume  One  (1500-1660) 

JOHN  HAYWARD 

of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 

While  giving  a  full  account  of  technical 
development,  the  main  concern  of  this  volume 
(complete  in  itself)  is  to  study  and  explain  the 
styles  of  ornament  used  to  enrich  firearms  and, 
in  many  cases,  to  transform  them  into  works 
of  art.  By  one  of  the  leading  writers  on  arms 
and  armour.  64  plates  (4  in  colour).  304  pp.  70s. 
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immediate  attention. 


72  Charlotte  Street  London  W.  1 
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range  at  Cambridge  from  Merton  Hall  (the 
School  of  Pythagoras),  the  north-east  wing  of 
which  dates  from  about  1200  and  is  therefore 
among  the  dozen  or  so  oldest  surviving  houses 
in  England,  to  a  pair  of  interesting  little  railway 
dwellings,  one  cruciform  in  plan,  with  sym- 
metrically placed  corner  porches,  and  the  other 
an  octagon  attached  to  a  rectangle,  which  were 
built  of  the  by  then  ubiquitous  gault  brick  in  the 
eighteen-forties,  close  to  Chesterton  Junction. 

It  is  not  possible  in  a  short  review  to  give  any 
proper  idea  of  the  fascination  of  these  volumes, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  very  fine  plates,  are 
prodigally  supplied  with  plans  and,  except  that 
all  reference  to  the  illustrations  is  still,  for  no 
apparent  reason,  rigorously  excluded,  super- 
latively well  indexed.  Nevertheless,  with  a  more 
flexible  and  less  tradition-bound  attitude  on  the 
part  of  either  the  editors  or  publishers,  or  both, 
the  convenience  of  these  inventories  to  the  user 
could  be  increased  quite  substantially.  Let  us 
take  a  typical  example.  'Kenmare  (Monument 
(237))',  we  read,  'is  perhaps  the  first  small  house 
in  Cambridge  with  a  white  brick  facade'.  We 
wish  to  look  it  up.  The  page  number  would  be 
far  more  helpful,  but  if  for  some  reason  it  is  felt 
that  the  monument  number  must  be  given  with- 
out page  reference,  then  at  least  the  relevant 
monument  number(s)  should  be  shown  in  bold 
type  at  the  top  corner  of  every  page.  In  due 
course,  and  in  the  other  volume,  Kenmare  is 
tracked  down:  whereabouts  is  it?  By  turning 
back  two  pages  we  find,  in  small  type,  its  street. 
Is  it  illustrated  ?  Only  when  we  reach  line  23  of 
the  description,  by  which  time  the  type  has 
become  smaller,  do  we  discover  that  it  is.  Where 
is  the  illustration?  Forwards  or  backwards?  We 
cannot  tell:  as  so  often,  the  pages  of  text  and 
plates  are  not  numbered  continuously,  which  is 
the  obviously  convenient  method.  We  are,  in 
fact,  driven  once  again  to  the  conclusion  that 
those  who  publish  books  are  scarcely  ever  those 
who  use  them.  Thus  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  the 
seven  packed  pages  of  description  of  the  Schools 
Building,  for  instance,  beginning  insignificantly 
in  the  bottom  right-hand  corner  of  the  page ;  and 
this  is  such  a  gentlemanly  book  that,  neither 
here  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  text,  is  there  ever  a 
sub-heading  in  bold  black  type. 

How  ungracious  to  conclude  a  review  of  such 
a  fine  book  so  grumpily.  But  that  is  the  state  to 
which  the  weaknesses  of  presentation  referred 
to  above  (and  there  are  others,  too)  reduce  a 
typical  user.  How  unnecessary  it  seems  to  place 
all  these  little  pin-pricking  irritations  in  his  way 
when  for  its  content  the  book  is  such  a  magnifi- 
cent achievement. — A.C-T. 


BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

by  Ruari  McLean 

Pet  t  'Innual  Volume  55  (Lund  Humphries, 
42s.),  just  published,  is  well  up  to  standard.  The 
designer  is  Leslie  McCombie:  his  jacket  and 
binding  design  are  particularly  successful. 
Among  the  articles,  those  of  most  interest  to 
book  collectors  are  Paul  Bennett's  on  'Disting- 
uished American  book  designers  and  printers' 
and  Paul  Hogarth's  on  'The  Artist  as  Reporter', 


both  for  the  text,  excellent  in  each  case,  and  the 
illustrations,  both  printed  by  offset  and  offering 
hope  that  at  last  some  English  firms  (in  this  case, 
Haroulds  (photo  litho)  Ltd.  of  Leeds,  Friarsgate 
Studio  Ltd.  of  Hull,  and  Jesse  Broad  &  Co.  Ltd.  of 
Manchester)  are  beginning  to  be  able  to  compete 
technically  with  the  best  offset  printing  abroad. 

Another  extremely  interesting  article,  by  no 
means  of  purely  technical  interest,  is  by  the 
Editor  of  The  Scotsman,  Alastair  M.  Dunnett,  on 
the  recent  and  current  restyling  of  that  great 
newspaper. 

The  Lion  and  Unicorn  Press  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Art  has  just  published  The  Letters  of 
Thomas  Gainsborough,  edited  by  Mary  Woodall, 
Director  of  the  Birmingham  City  Museum  and 
Art  Gallery.  The  edition  is  limited  to  four 
hundred  copies,  and  some  new  subscribers  can 
still  be  accepted.  This  important  book  has  been 
elegantly  designed  with  a  page  size  of  11  X  8£in. 
and  is  set  in  'Monotype'  Baskerville.  The  Letters 
(of  which  there  are  only  a  hundred)  appear  on 
right-hand  pages  only,  with  notes  (and  occasion- 
al collotype  illustrations)  on  the  left-hand  pages, 
an  admirable  arrangement  when  space  does  not 
have  to  be  saved.  There  are  mistakes  of  punctua- 
tion in  the  editor's  text  which  should  have  been 
corrected;  and  the  Super  White  Huntsman 
cartridge  on  which  the  book  is  printed  is  perhaps 
a  shade  too  white  and  unfriendly. 

The  binding  consists  of  a  leather  spine  with 
paper  sides  printed  with  facsimiles  of  Letters 
apparently  by  Gainsborough.  The  effect,  except 
for  a  fake  blob  of  sealing  wax,  is  most  successful, 
but  the  letters  should  surely  have  been  identified 
somewhere  inside.  A  commercial  edition  of  this 
volume  will  be  published  at  a  later  date. 

Another  limited  edition  is  Six  on  the  Black  Art, 
edited  and  introduced  by  John  Ryder,  very 
elegantly  designed,  and  published  by  the 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  Society  of  London.  Four 
hundred  copies  have  been  printed,  of  which  a 
hundred  are  reserved  for  members  of  the 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  Society  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  are  for  sale  at  2  guineas  each, 
obtainable  from  Bertram  Rota  Ltd  of  Vigo 
Street,  London,  W.i. 

The  book  consists  of  six  excerpts  about 
printing,  from  works  by  Balzac,  V.  S.  Naipaul, 
James  Joyce,  Arnold  Bennett,  Cervantes  and 
B.  Franklin,  each  illustrated  in  line  by  a  different 
illustrator.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  by 
Benhams  of  Colchester  on  an  extremely  attrac- 
tive experimental  laid  paper  from  Hollingworths 
Old  Turkey  Mill  at  Maidstone  in  Kent:  the 
paper  deserved  to  remain  'experimental'  no 
longer  but  to  be  widely  available. 

The  'Pleasures  and  Treasures'  series  just  launch- 
ed by  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson  are  exceptionally 
well  designed  introductions  to  their  subjects. 
The  first  two  subjects  are  Clocks  by  Simon  Fleet 
and  Silver  by  Richard  Came,  both  27s.  6d.  Each 
book  is  almost  square  in  format,  8£  X  8  in.,  and 
contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages 
printed  by  offset  litho  in  Italy,  of  which  thirty- 
two  are  in  colour.  The  offset  printing  process,  on 
cartridge  paper,  is  at  its  best  on  the  colour  pages; 
the  black  and  white  illustrations  are  a  little  dark 
in  tone,  which  is  more  unkind  to  the  Silver  than 
to  the  Clocks. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later). 

Theophilus.  De  Diversis  Artibus.  The 
Various  Arts:  Translated  from  the  Latin  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  C.  R.  Dodwcll. 
Edinburgh:  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons  Ltd. 
50s.  net. 

Pieter  Brueghel  the  Elder.  Hay-making: 

Introduction  by  Jaromir  Sip.  Photographs  by 
K.  and  L.  Neubert.  London:  Spring  Books. 
2 is.  net. 

H 

Mongolian  Journey:  By  Lumir  Jisl.  Translated 
by  Till  Gottheinct.  London:  Batchworth 
Press.  35s.  net.  J 

Derby  Porcelain:  By  F.  Brayshaw  Gilhespy, 
F.S.A.  London:  MacGibbon  &  Kee.  £9  9s. 
net. 

Museums  and  Galleries  in  Great  Britain  and  > 
Ireland.  London:  Index  Publishers  Ltd.  (69 
Victoria  Street,  S.W.i).  2s.  6d.  or  direct  from 
publishers,  3s.  3d. 

L'Orchidee  en  Belgique.  Catalogue  of  an 
exhibition  organised  by  Jan  Balis  and  . 
Andre  Lawalree.  July  -  September  1961,  , 
at  the  Bibliotheque  Albert  I,  Bruxelles. 

Bruxelles:  Bibliotheque  Royale  de  Belgique. 
(5  rue  du  Musee). 

Rembrandt,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes:  by  Trewin  Copplestone.  London: 
Spring  Books.  15s.  net. 

English  Furniture  for  the  Private  Collector: 

By  Anthony  Bird.  London:  B.  T.  Batsford. 
30s.  net. 

Catalogue  of  colour  reproductions  of 
paintings — 1860  to  1961.  Paris:  UNESCO 
(on  sale  at  H.M.  Stationery  Office).  28s.  6d. 

Antiques  for  the  Small  Collector:  By  Gil 

Thomas.  London:  Arthur  Barker.  16s.  net.' 

L.    S.    Lowry,    A.R.A.:    Introduction  by. 
Mervyn  Levy.  Painters  of  Today.  London: 
Studio  Books.  21s.  net. 

Fan  Leaves.  First  Edition.  Belmont,  Mass., 
U.S.A.  (Mrs.  Frank  C.  Doble,  527  Concord 
Avenue).  Limited  to  100  copies. 

The  Economics  of  Taste.  The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  Picture  Prices  1760-1960:  By  Gerald 

Reitlinger.  London:  Barrie  &  Rockliff.  42s. ^  I 
net. 

Niederdeutsche  Beitrage  zur  Kunstgesch- 
ichte:  Band  L  Koln:  Verlag  E.  A.  Seemann, 
in  Koln  (Neuenhofer  Allee,  17  Koln-Siilz). 

English  Glass:  By  W.  A.  Thorpe.  Third 
Edition.  The  Library  of  English  Art. 

London:  Adam  &  Charles  Black.  25s.  net. 

Czechoslovakia  before  the  Slavs:  By  Evzen 
and  JiH  Neustugny.  (Ancient  Peoples  and 
Places).  London:  Thames  &  Hudson.  30s. 
net. 


The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

'Mallett  at  Bourdon  House'     :    Victorian  Art  in  Bond  Street 
The  Whitworth    :     Sir  Percival  and  Lady  David 


IT  I S  always  welcome  news  when  an  historic 
London  house,  no  longer  privately  lived  in, 
can  be  given  a  really  appropriate  use.  Bourdon 
House  in  Davies  Street,  built  by  William 
Bourdon  in  1723-25  and  for  many  years  the 
London  home  of  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster, 
has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  this  respect. 
This  month  it  was  the  scene  of  a  brilliant  recep- 
tion to  mark  the  inauguration  of  its  ground  floor 
rooms  as  the  premises  of  a  new  subsidiary  of 
Messrs.  Mallett  &  Son  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

To  be  known  as  'Mallett  at  Bourdon  House', 
the  new  company  will  effectively  complement 
and  extend  the  activities  of  its  famous  Bond 
Street  parent.  It  will  specialise  in  French  and 
other  Continental  furniture,  sculpture,  pictures, 
and  objects  of  virtu  which  combine,  as  is  trad- 
itional at  Mallett's,  high  intrinsic  value  as 
collectors'  pieces,  with  great  individuality  and 
decorative  appeal. 

The  chairman  of  Mallett,  Mr.  Francis  Egerton, 
and  his  executive  directors  at  Bourdon  House, 
Mr.  Guy  H.  Holland  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Ciechano- 
wiecki,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  manner  in 
which  this  ambitious  aim  has  been  fulfilled  in  a 
time  of  scarcity  and  competition  for  works  of 
art.  Also  on  the  way  in  which  the  many  fine 
pieces  they  have  gathered  together  are  presented 
in  the  appropriate  setting  of  this  beautiful 
period  house. 

Bronzes  and  Marbles 

To  mention  only  a  few  items,  the  impressive 
inaugural  exhibits  included  a  fire  screen  from 
I  the  collection  of  the  Due  de  Penthicvc,  signed  by 
Jacob;  bronzes  by  Roccatagliata,  Vittoria,  and 
Thomas  Germain  pere  (the  last  being  models  for 
the  greyhounds  on  the  great  Aveiro  silver 
surtout  which  was  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur 
in  December,  1954);  marbles  by  Pajou;  and  a 
iparticularly  fine  series  of  terracottas,  among 
which  are  works  by  Coysevox,  Carpeaux,  and 
tan  interesting  nineteenth-century  example  by 
IMene  which  is  accompanied  by  the  original  wax 
model.  Indeed,  fine  antique  sculpture  of  all 
tkinds,  hitherto  unduly  neglected  by  the  London 
art  trade,  is  clearly  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
features  at  Bourdon  House.  Full  advantage  has 
•been  taken,  in  this  respect,  of  the  delightful 
;arden  courtyards.  These  have  been  transformed 
ato  outdoor  showrooms — which  must  be 
•unique  of  their  kind  in  the  heart  of  London's 
West  End — for  the  antique  garden  statuary  in 
iead  and  stone  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  appreciated. 

The  history  and  architecture  of  Bourdon 
House  deserve  the  special  article  which  The 


Connoisseur  will  publish  at  a  later  date.  Mean- 
while the  opening  of  a  large  part  of  it  to  public 
view,  and  the  quality  of  its  contents,  constitute  a 
new  attraction  in  the  London  art  market  which 
I  urge  no  connoisseur  or  collector  to  overlook. 

Victorian  Genre  Painting 

THE  growing  interest  in  Victorian  art  is 
admirably  reflected  in  a  current  exhibition  of 
more  than  a  hundred  Victorian  genre  paintings 
at  Messrs.  Agnew's.  The  works  all  date  from  the 
period  1 837-1 887  and  care  has  been  taken  to 
avoid  showing  too  many  well-known  pieces. 
The  exhibition  has  been  made  up  entirely  of 
loans  from  private  collections  and  the  lesser 
known  museums:  such  as  Preston,  Tunbridge 
Wells  and  Bethnal  Green.  All  the  most  famous 
artists  of  the  day  have  been  included  and  there 
are  excellent  examples  by  Millais,  Holman  Hunt, 
Tissot,  Hughes,  Frith,  Egg,  Hicks  and  a  host  of 
charming  if  minor  figures.  The  show  has  been 
confined  to  the  smaller  genre  paintings,  since  it 
was  felt  that  there  was  not  enough  space  to 
accommodate  a  sufficiently  interesting  cross 
section  of  those  vast  historical  'machines'  that  so 
moved  and  impressed  our  great-grandfathers. 

Dickensian  Emotions 

Going  no  further  than  the  catalogue,  how 
evocative  the  mere  titles  are :  A  Letter  From  Papa 
(Goodall),  April  Love  (Hughes),  The  Captive 


Robin  (Doyle),  No  Walk  Today  (Anderson). 
Here  are  titles  that  carry  overtones,  at  once 
poignant  and  delicately  absurd,  of  a  world  that 
could  and  did  believe  in  Dickensian  emotions, 
simple,  sentimental,  moral  and  a  good  deal  larger 
than  life.  The  guiding  spirit  behind  these  works, 
that  careful,  rather  uncomfortable  feeling  for 
large-scale  emotions  and  minute  detail,  is  per- 
haps nowhere  better  caught  than  in  an  1857 
catalogue  entry  for  Holman  Hunt's  The 
Awakened  Conscience,  a  painting  that  is  in  many 
ways  the  crown  of  the  Agnew's  show.  'There  is 
no  picture  here  more  striking  than  this,  and  none 
so  painful.  It  tells  its  own  tale;  look  at  the  finger 
of  the  poor  girl,  where  there  is  no  symbol  of  the 
marriage  tie.  Everything  about  her  is  new  and 
gaudy — but  mark  her  clenched  hands,  and  the 
tears  which  have  started,  but  are  too  big  to  fall. 
...  As  a  painting  it  is  marvellous.  Sec  how  the 
garden  is  reflected  in  the  mirror,  observe  the 
light  on  the  table,  the  music,  the  work,  the 
soiled  glove  and  dirtied  boot,  and  the  cat  playing 
with  the  bird'. 

Chinese  Terrestrial  Globe 

SIR  PERCIVAL  and  Lady  David  have  presented 
to  the  British  Museum  the  earliest  known 
Chinese  terrestrial  globe.  Made  at  Peking  in  1623 
A.D.  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Manuel  Dias  the 
Younger  and  Nicolo  Longobardi,  the  globe 
ranks,  with  Father  Matteo  Ricci's  world  map  of 
1602,  as  one  of  the  two  most  important  relics  of 
Chinese  Renaissance  cartography.  Like  Ricci's 
maps  and  globes,  it  was  designed  to  correct  the 
traditional  belief,  then  still  held  in  China,  that 
the  earth  was  a  plain,  about  1500  miles  square, 
occupied  mainly  by  Chinese  territories.  Al- 
though based  on  an  edition  of  Ricci's  world 
map,  it  incorporates  many  improvements  made 
in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries,  especially  in  the 
Far  East.  The  globe  is  23  inches  in  diameter  and 
painted  in  lacquer  on  wood.  All  inscriptions  are 
in  Chinese  characters,  including  the  names  of  the 
authors,  Yang  Ma-no  and  Lung  Hua-min,  the 
Chinese  names  adopted  by  Dias  and  Longo- 
bardi respectively. 

The  Whitworth  and  Contemporary  Art 

A  GRANT  of  ^7S0  from  the  Caloustc  Gulben- 
kian  Foundation,  matched  by  a  similar  sum  from 
the  University  of  Manchester,  has  enabled  the 


The  Central  Picture  Galleries'  Gerard  D  .-id, 
illustrated  on  the  front  cover.  It  carries  the 
certificate  of  Dr.  Friedlander. 
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SELLING  AT  SOTHEBY'S:  This  twelve-piece  George  III  silver-gilt  toilet  service,  by  Smith  and  Sharp,  1783,  sells  in  late 
December;  the  4|  in.  high  Chelsea  acanthus  leaf  triangle  period  teapot  and  cover  on  January  16. 


Whitworth  Art  Gallery  to  purchase  a  number  of 
works  in  the  field  of  contemporary  painting, 
drawing  and  sculpture. 

These  purchases  have  meant  that  the  Gallery 
has  been  able  to  expand  its  representation  of 
contemporary  works  in  various  directions.  The 
acquisition  of  an  oil  painting  and  a  sculpture  by 
two  leading  British  artists  makes  an  important 
addition  to  the  Whitworth's  collection.  In 
selecting  the  eight  drawings,  the  aim  has  been  to 
represent  two  contemporary  British  artists,  two 
European  and  two  American.  The  two  remain- 
ing drawings  arc  by  living  British  sculptors.  The 
ten  purchasers  are:  Alan  Davie,  Elephant's  Eyeful 
(oil);  Lynn  Chadwick,  Beast  XXI  (bronze); 
Terry  Frost,  Composition  (watercolour,  Indian  ink 
and  black  chalk);  Peter  Lanyon,  Landscape  with 
( Greenhouses  (gouache) ;  Karel  Appel,  Paysage 
Animate  (gouache,  black  chalk  and  crayon); 
Georges  Mathicu,  Bleu,  Violet  et  Noir  (water- 
colour  and  Indian  ink);  Norman  Bluhm,  Red 
No.  3  (watercolour) ;  Paul  Jenkins,  Phenomena 
Sounding  Zone  (watercolour);  Reg  Butler, 
Figure  on  Sling  (pencil  drawing);  Lynn  Chad- 
wick, Sketch  for  Prog,  /  (pen  and  wash). 


Jades  in  St.  James's 

MESSRS.  Spink  &  Son,  of  5  King  Street,  St. 

[a  s,  London,  one  of  the  oldest  advertisers  in 

The  Connoisseur,  have  an  important  current 
exhibition  of  carved  Chinese  jades  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  earlier.  Amongst  many 
pieces  of  high  quality  arc  an  unusual  white  jade 
Moghtil  bowl  with  ibex-head  handle,  dated  1656 
A. I).,  a  yellow  jade  bowl,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
green  and  white  vases,  incense  burners  and  other 
important  pieces.  The  latter  includes  a  green 
spill  vase  with  the  Sages  in  the  Bamboo  Grove 
delicately  carved  in  openwork. 


Weinmullers:  Auction  Sale  Dates  for  1962 

THOSE  who  can  schedule  auction  sale  dates  a 
long  way  in  advance,  and,  in  consequence,  can 
give  the  essential  pre-sale  information,  are  the 
more  certain  of  press  recognition.  Firma  A. 
Weinmiiller  of  Munich  announce  their  1962 
sales  as:  March  14  &  15,  June  27  &  28,  October 
3  &  4,  and  December  5  &  6. 


The  French  Issue 
(October) 

Due  to  space  considerations,  and  certain 
printing  errors,  in  the  October  (French) 
issue,  a  number  of  observations  were 
unfortunately  omitted  from  the  explana- 
tory captions  to  the  article  'Five  Thousand 
Years  of  Creative  Activity  in  Europe  .  .  .  ' 
by  M.  Georges  S.  Salmann.  These  are: 
p. 118,  The  Golden  Keys  of  Majorca,  for  'but 
finally  made  him  a  present'  read  'who 
finally  made  him  a  present'.  These  keys 
doubtless  came  from  a  Catalonian  work- 
shop; p.  1  in.  The  size  of  the  Fibula  is  12.3 
cm;  p.  1 18.  Line  10,  right  hand  column,  for 
'other  art  objects'  read  'objects  of  common 
or  daily  use' ;  p.123.  The  printing  block  for 
illustration  No.  9(b)  was  reversed  in  print- 
ing; p.125.  No.  14,  lines  four  and  five, 
should  read  'Italian  contemporaries  of  the 
preceding  (No.  13)  French  example'; 
p.127.  Nos.  21  (a)  and  (b),  for  'sculptured 
in  depth'  read  'with  particular  care' ;  p.  128. 
No.  22,  add  'cf  the  figures  with  those  on  a 
vase  (C.70,  1950),  the  buildings  with  No. 
4706,  1900,  both  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum'.  The  Connoisseur  much  regrets 
any  inconvenience  caused  to  M.  Salmann 
and  our  readers  by  reason  of  these  omis- 
sions and  transpositions. 


Drawings  and  Christmas 

SOME  Christmas  presents  find  their  way 
(labelled,  if  the  recipient  is  prudent)  to  'the 
drawer  on  the  landing':  others  have  a  way  of 
giving  momentary  Yuletide  joy  but  otherwise 
are  either  rapidly  expendable  or  soon  depreciate 
in  value. 

The  Sabin  Galleries  (4  Cork  Street,  London, 
W.i.)  can  change  all  this.  In  their  current  exhibit- 
ion, 'Drawings  as  Christmas  Presents',  almost  all 
of  which  are  English,  are  drawings  as  far  apart  as 
landscapes  and  sporting  subjects  to  the  final  side 
projection  of  the  celebrated  'Alma'  (Allan  Class) 
locomotive  of  1854.  It  is  a  delightful  display, 
particularly  of  small  groups  of  drawings  which 
include  those  by  the  Alkens,  Ward,  Seymour, 
Chinnery  and  George  Garrard.  Also  included 
are  Old  Master  drawings,  including  Venetian 
scenes  by  Pozzoserrato.  'He'  would  like  any  of 
these  Sabin  drawings.  They  are  Christmas  gifts 
which  can  only  appreciate  in  value. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Cooper 

TODAY'S  photographic  cult  of  the  camera 
slung  over  the  shoulder  is  no  new  one.  Those 
who  practise  it  in  England  might  be  emulating 
Mr.  A.  C.  Cooper,  the  well-known  photo- 
grapher to  the  art  trade,  who  has  died  at  the 
home  of  his  retirement  in  Exmouth,  Devon.  He 
was  rarely  to  be  seen  without  his  camera:  and, 
like  Mr.  S.  W.  Fruish,  and  Mr.  Peter  Cooper 
his  grandson,  who  since  1949  have  together 
carried  on  his  original  Rose  and  Crown  Yard 
business,  Mr.  Cooper  was  widely  known  for  his 
photographic  work  both  in  English  country 
houses  and  the  English  countryside,  and  in 
London's  art  auction  rooms.  Mr.  Cooper's  fine 
tradition  for  service  and  quality  is  still  continued 
(from  Lancashire  Court,  New  Bond  Street), 
with  the  added  essential  service — colour. 
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International 
Saleroom 


I.  Louis  XVI  rosewood  and  satinwood  secretaire.  Height  144  cm., 
width  94  cm.,  depth  46  cm.  This  (and  No.  3)  from  the  van  Heeckeren 
van  Molecaten  Collection.  Dutch  florins  5,700  (Paul  Brandt, 
Amsterdam).  2.  Scratched  blue  saltglaze  arbour  group,  5^  in.  high, 
7  in.  wide  (the  late  C.  T.  Fowler  Collection).  ,£3,400  (Sotheby's). 
3.  Louis  XVI  rosewood  commode.  Height  96  cm.,  width  116  cm., 
depth  56  cm.  Dutch  florins  3,700  (Paul  Brandt).  4.  Singing  bird 
watch,  originally  in  the  Marfels  Collection.  ,£3,000  (Sotheby's). 
10.2  Dutch  florins  =  £,1 
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5.  Paul  Cezanne.  Bathers  (c.  1895-98),  13J  X  8f 
in.  This  (and  No.  6)  from  the  Adolphe  A. 
Juviler  Collection.  Dollars  44,000  (Parke- 
Bernet,  New  York).  6.  Pierre  Bonnard.  La 
Glace  Haute  (c.  1914),  49  X  32  in.  Dollars  101,000, 
a  world  record  auction  price  for  a  Bonnard. 
(Parke-Bernet).  7.  Pablo  Picasso.  Cafetiere  et 
Tasse,  13  x  16  in.,  signed  and  dated  23.7.58. 
,£4,100   (Bonham's,   London).    8.    George  I 


■2  Am 


pear-shaped  teapot,  5i  in.  high,  by  Jonathon 
Wisdom,  1719.  ^'^S0  (Sotheby's).  9.  Pair  of 
Nymphenburg  Italian  Comedy  figures,  by  F.  A. 
Buatelli  (Blohm  Collection),  7j  in.  high,  the 
man  with  impressed  shield  mark  and  the  girl 
with  Gzm  of  the  hexagram  in  blue.  ,£7,000 
(Sotheby's). 
2.80  dollars  -  £t 
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io.  A  series  of  sixty  George  II  octagonal  dishes  and 
dinner  plates,  each  piece  engraved  with  the  con- 
temporary arms  of  James  Hamilton,  Baron 
Claneboy,  co.  Down,  and  his  wife  Henrietta 
Bentinck,  by  Benjamin  Godfrey,  Jonathan  le  Sage 
and  Eliza  Godfrey.  ,£14,000  (Sotheby's).  II.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A.  Portrait  of  John,  1st  Earl 
Ligonier,  67  X  59  in.  ,£9,450  (Christie's).  12. 
George  Romney.  Portrait  of  John  Richard  West,  4th 
Earl  de  la  Warr,  29  y  24  in.  £3,990  (Christie's). 

13.  Samuel  Scott.  The  Building  of  Westminster 
Bridge,   1742,  33    X    61  in.  £7,350  (Christie's). 

14.  One  of  a  pair  of  18  in.  high  cloisonne  figures  of 
cranes,  Ch'ien  Lung  period.  Bought  by  Messrs. 
Norman  Adams,  Ltd.,  for  £900  (Knight,  Frank  & 
Rutley,  London). 
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TH  E  Soviet  artist,  Tanchum  (Anatoli)  Kaplan,  shocks  us  in 
the  first  instance.  He  is  not  of  the  usual  run  of  the  school  of 
Soviet  Socialist  realism.  He  is  first  and  foremost  a  romantic,  and, 
more  important,  a  Jewish  romantic.  His  world  is  not  a  Soviet 
factory  of  1961  but  the  little  town  in  Byelorussia,  where  Jews 
lived  in  a  halt-ghetto,  and  half  dream  world.  The  Jewish  world 
was  like  an  island  surrounded  by  a  hostile  sea.  Amid  persecution, 
economic  insecurity  and  a  hostile  world,  the  Jews  created  their 
own  rich  literature,  traditions  and  culture.  The  man  who 
succeeded  in  portraying  vividly  the  sufferings,  joys  and  happiness 
of  these  poor  Jews  was  the  great  Yiddish  writer  Sholem  Aleichem 
(Sholem  Rabinowitch,  1 859-191 5)  who  exerted  a  lasting  influ- 
ence on  the  art  of  Chagall,  Ryback  and  El.  Lissitsky. 

After  forty  years  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  Kaplan  the  artist  is 
calling  us  back  to  the  small  Yiddish  town  of  Sholem  Aleichem's 
world.  Though  he  uses  Sholem  Aleichem's  stories  as  background 
for  his  illustrations,  he  is  primarily  an  artist  and  not  an  illustrator. 
His  medium  is  not  the  canvas  but  the  stone;  for  he  is  probably  the 
foremost  lithographer  of  the  Soviet  Union  today.  He  is  trying, 
and  very  successfully  at  that,  to  create  a  monument  to  a  lost 
world.  He  is  conducting  the  onlookers  on  a  panoramic  view  of 
Jewish  lore,  Jewish  family  life,  and  Jewish  dreams. 

Tanchum  Kaplan,  born  in  1904  in  the  little  Byelorussian  town 
of  Rogachev,  is  spiritually  the  brother  of  Chagall  from  Vitebsk. 
The  young  Chagall  portrayed  similar  types  and  environments. 
The  Revolution,  and  all  that  followed  it,  have  hardly  affected 
him.  His  art  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  Ryback's  great  cycle  on 
the  little  Jewish  town  'Die  Schtetl',  which  he  painted  in  191 7- 
1918.  The  subject  matter  is  the  same:  Impoverished  Jews,  the 
matchmaker,  the  Rabbi,  the  idyllic  family  life,  the  goat,  which 
plays  such  a  big  role  in  Jewish  tradition  and  folk  lore,  the  wooden 
houses  familiar  to  all  of  us  from  Chagall's  canvases  on  Vitebsk, 
the  young  beloved,  the  mythical  lions  guarding  the  ark  in  the 
synagogue,  and  so  on. 

Kaplan's  use  of  colour  is  remarkable.  He  blends  the  material 
poverty  of  the  Jews  with  a  rich  poetic  flavour,  and,  like  Chagall, 
turns  this  small  world  into  a  fantasy,  into  a  dream  world.  He 
turns  the  pathos  of  these  people  into  expressions  of  great  human 
dignity. 

For  a  time  Kaplan  was  groping  for  a  style.  In  his  first  cycle  of 
lithographs,  called  'Kasrilovka',  which  he  did  just  before  the  war, 
he  is  a  naturalist,  and  lacks  originality.  The  war  has  changed  all 
this.  His  growing  absorption  in  Jewish  tradition  has  produced 
five  outstanding  sets  of  lithographs:  The  Bewitched  Tailor;  Tevye, 
the  Milkman;  Shir  Hashirim — The  Songs  of  Songs;  Yiddish  Folk 
Songs;  and  lastly,  Chad  Gadya.  The  first  trio  are  illustrations  to  the 
two  classics  of  Sholem  Aleichem,  the  Song  of  Songs  was  modelled 
on  the  Bible  by  Sholem  Aleichem,  and  Kaplan  has  produced  a 
work  of  sheer  lyricism  and  poetry,  in  which  he  has  shown  the 
conflict  between  young  couples  and  their  parents,  and  finally  how 
human  lo\  e  surpasses  tensions  and  creates  new  harmonies.  In  the 
Yiddish  Folk  Songs  each  song  is  a  masterpiece  in  miniature. 
Kaplan's  sci  ipt  of  Hebrew  characters  is  reminiscent  of  mediaeval 
manuscripts,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  old  ghetto  hovers 
beautifully  111  these  lithographs.  His  most  recent  work  Kaskas: 
the  Little  Ram,  the  traditional  song  sung  by  Jews  on  Passover 
Night,  is  probably  his  greatest  masterpiece.  Kaplan  is  best 
in  depii  ting  a  fairy  talc.  The  goat  that  is  eaten  by  a  cat,  who, 
in  turn  is  eaten  by  a  dog,  and  so  on.  This  folk-song  has  been 
illustrated  by  many  Jewish  artists  in  the  past.  For  example,  El. 
Lissitsky  produced  one  in  19 19,  which  stands  on  a  par  with 
the  best  of  Chagall.  But  Kaplan  has  preserved  the  spirit  of  the 
fairy  tale,  and  at  the  same  time  created  an  artistic  masterpiece 
of  lithography. 


THE  WORLD  OF 

Tanchum 
Kaplan 

Chimen  Abramsky . 

It  is  refreshing  and  welcome  to  know  that  art  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  only  socialist  realism,  but  that  real,  genuine  creative 
art  is  being  done  in  Leningrad.  Romanticism  may  be  the  natural 
harbinger  of  other  forms  of  art.  Such  things  have  happened  also 
in  the  past. 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery,  London,  and  its  enterprising  director, 
Eric  Estorick,  should  be  congratulated  for  making  possible  the 
current  exhibition  by  this  talented  Soviet  Jewish  artist.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  will  be  a  prelude  to  other  similar  exhibitions. 
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(Facing).  Came  the  Dog  and  bit  the  Cat.  (Above  left).  Sholem,  Aleichem  and  Tevia, 
from  'Tevye  the  Milkman'.  (Above  right).  The  Butcher.  (Below  left).  The  Goat, 
from  'The  Bewitched  Tailor'.  (Below  right).  A  Yiddish  folk  song,  Oif  tin 
Pripehhok. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


Hartford  and  a  Greek  Vase 

A SUPERLATIVELY  fine  Greek  vase,  of  the 
late  sixth  century  B.C.,  has  just  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  Painted  in  black-figure  style,  the 
design  on  this  hydria,  or  three-handled  water 
jar,  is  the  work  of  Psiax,  one  of  the  major  Greek 
vase  painters  of  the  archaic  period.  To  him  and 
the  Andokides  Painter  are  attributed  the  first  use 
of  the  red-figure  technique,  employed  about 
S30  B.C.  in  combination  with  black-figure.  It 
eventually  outmoded  the  latter,  but  on  the 
hydria  in  question  the  black-figure  decoration  is 
seen  in  its  purity.  The  design  is  in  black  on  the 
light  red  ground  of  the  clay,  with  lines  incised 
in  the  black  areas  to  indicate  details.  In  the  red- 
figures  style  the  figures  are  reserved  in  red  on  a 
glazed,  black  ground,  with  details  painted  in 
glaze  in  slight  relief. 

There  are  two  subjects  on  the  hydria.  On  the 
shoulder  is  depicted  the  struggle  between 
Heraklcs  and  Triton  while  the  hero  was  on  the 
quest  of  the  Golden  Apples  of  the  Hesperides 
and  had  to  wring  by  force  from  the  sea-god  the 
secret  of  their  whereabouts.  The  chief  decora- 
tion, however,  is  the  splendid  panel  on  the  front 
of  the  vessel  showing  the  harnessing  of  a 
chariot,  which  was  an  aristocratic  Athenian 
motif  greatly  favoured  by  the  painters  of 
Attica.  The  chariot  had  become  a  symbol  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  indeed  of  civilization,  in  the 
period  of  affluence  preceding  the  Persian  wars. 
This  was  not  the  war  chariot,  but  the  racing 
chariot  which  held  the  interest  of  the  noble 
Athenian. 

The  drawing  of  the  scene  is  calligraphic  in  its 
flow  of  line,  tracing  its  way  unerringly  through 
the  intricacies  of  overlapping  profiles,  suggesting 
the  delicate,  nervous  tread  of  the  spirited  horses, 
and  the  power  in  their  arched  necks.  Interesting 
is  the  early  attempt  to  suggest  the  figure  in 
three-quartet  view,  in  the  drawing  of  the  youth 
(centre)  with  a  goad,  who  is  bringing  up  from 
the  left  a  horse  to  be  harnessed. 

The  period  was  one  of  great  productivity 
among  potters  and  decorators  of  Attica  and 
wares  were  made  not  only  for  the  local  market 
but  for  export  to  wealthy  Etruscans.  In  Athens 
at  the  tinie  th?  arts  were  enjoying  liberal  patron- 
age from  the  Tyrant  Peisistratos. 

Comparatively  few  works  by  Psiax  are  extant. 
Of  the  twenty-six  known  there  is  a  hydria  in 
Wiirburg  and  ,.  well-known  hydria  in  Berlin, 
which,  however,  is  surpassed  in  importance  by 
the  example  now  in  Hartford.  In  the  opinion  of 
Corneliui  Vermeule,  curator  of  classical  art  at 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  it  is  one  of  the 
ten  finest  Greek  vases  in  America. 

American  Silver  in  Providence 

A  LITTLE  treasure  of  early  American  silver  has 
come  to  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 


recently  by  gift  and  bequest.  An  unrecorded 
teapot  by  a  leading  Boston  maker,  cream  pitcher, 
pair  of  sauce  boats,  tongs — sixteen  pieces  in  all — 
together  with  some  two  dozen  spoons  comprise 
the  acquisitions.  They  arc  for  the  most  part 
examples  of  New  England  silver,  Boston  and 
Rhode  Island  work,  with  a  few  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  items.  Of  this  miscellany  perhaps 
the  rarest  is  a  teapot  by  Jacob  Hurd  (1702/3- 
1758),  one  of  the  finest  craftsmen  in  the  second 
generation  of  Boston  silversmiths.  As  can  be 


seen  here,  it  is  globular  in  form,  like  most  of 
Hurd's  teapots,  and  stands  on  a  simple  moulded 
base.  The  wooden  handle  is  secured  in  silver 
sockets  and  the  spout  is  partly  panelled.  An 
attractive  decorative  feature  is  the  finely  en- 
graved design  of  strapwork,  acanthus  and  husk 
around  the  shoulder  and  on  the  flush-hinged  lid. 
This  teapot,  clearly  marked  with  Hurd's  name 
in  two  lines  in  a  cartouche,  is  not  recorded  in 
Jacob  Hurd  and  his  Sons  by  Hollis  French  (1939). 
Pleasantly  enough,  the  museum  already  owns  a 
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portrait  by  Wollaston  of  the  lady  to  whom  the 
teapot  once  belonged:  Mrs.  Ebcnczer  Pembcr- 
ton. 

A  pair  of  sauce  boats,  also  illustrated,  by  the 
Newport  silversmith,  Thomas  Arnold  (1739- 
1828)  are  of  simplified  rococo  design,  with 
bowl-shaped  bodies,  scalloped  rims  and  everted 
lips.  Scallop  shells  form  the  joining  of  the  legs  to 
the  body.  The  handles  are  double-scrolled  and 
tipped  with  acanthus  leaves.  Sauce  boats  first 
appeared  in  England  in  the  1720's  and  followed 
the  French  type  with  a  lip  at  each  end.  This  style 
was  not  known  in  America,  where  the  sauce 
boat  with  handle  and  single  lip  was  introduced 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
forceful  simplicity  ruled  the  decoration.  A  pear- 
shaped  cream  pitcher  by  Arnold,  with  decora- 
tion like  the  sauce  boats  accompanies  them. 

A  second  Rhode  Island  cream  pitcher,  also 
pear-shaped,  was  made  by  John  Waite  (1742- 
1817)  of  Little  Rest,  which  was  one  of  the  three 
chief  centres  of  silversmithing  in  the  colony;  the 
others  being  Newport  and  Kingston.  It  shows 
the  conventional  English  form  with  scalloped 
rim,  three  scrolled  legs  and  a  double-scrolled 
handle  with  acanthus  tip. 

Among  other  pieces  is  John  Wake's  porringer 
with  keyhole  handle,  used  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  two  pairs  of  sugar 
tongs — one,  the  early  scissor-shaped  type  with 
shell  terminals,  by  Samuel  Casey  (c  1724-1:.  1773) 
of  Little  Rest;  the  other,  the  later,  spring  tongs 
with  a  flattened  loop  joining  the  two  arms,  by 
Samuel  Parmelee  (1732-1803)  of  Guilford, 
Connecticut.  Other  New  England  examples 
include  a  fine  pre-Rcvolutionary  caster  and  a 
pair  of  scissor-shaped  snuffers.  Of  Philadelphia 
workmanship  arc  an  unmarked,  fluted  teapot 


(Above).  Globular  teapot  by  Jacob  Hurd  (1702- 
1758),  Boston.  The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 


(Below).  Pair  of  silver  sauce  boats  by  Thomas 
Arnold  (1739-1828),  Newport.  The  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design. 


and  matching  sugar  bowl  in  classical  urn-shape, 
about  1800,  with  Philadelphia's  characteristic 
beading.  A  sugar  bowl  by  David  Hall  (fl.  1766- 
1779)  has  the  pierced  gallery  often  used  by 
Philadelphia  makers.  The  two  dozen  spoons 
illustrate  surprisingly  well  the  stylistic  develop- 
ment from  the  early  eighteenth  to  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  including  the  undecoratcd 
rat-tail,  the  single  drop,  the  shell  below  drop, 
and  other  variations. 


An  Intimate  View  of  French  Masters 

THE  charge,  sometimes  made,  that  few  people 
have  the  ability  to  see  paintings  of  small  scale- 
has  been  belied  by  the  enthusiastic  reception 
given  to  a  remarkable  collection  of  nineteenth- 
century  French  paintings  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Mellon  Bruce  when  it  was  lent  last  summer  to 
the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
San  Francisco.  The  reception  given  to  the  paint- 
ings on  the  Pacific  coast  was  quite  as  warm  as 
when  they  were  shown  at  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  in  1952,  later  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  in  New  York.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
a  change  of  ownership;  for  they  came  to  the 
United  States  as  the  collection  of  Captain 
Edward  Molyneux.  Not  long  after  their  arrival 
they  were  acquired  en  bloc  by  Mrs.  Bruce  who 
has  in  the  meantime  made  a  few  changes  which 
are,  however,  very  much  in  accord  with  the 
taste  of  the  collection's  creator.  To  form  such  a 
collection  is  indeed  a  creation,  requiring 
patient  search  for  subjects  having  a  unique 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  artist.  These 
small  paintings,  sometimes  of  almost  miniature 
proportions,  were  obviously  not  intended  for 
exhibition  at  the  dealer's  gallery  or  at  the  Salon, 
yet  they  are  much  more  than  preliminary 
sketches.  Rather  they  seem  to  have  been  one  to 
please  the  painter  himself  and  he  has  put  the 
essence  of  his  individuality  into  a  painting  in 
little. 
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(Above  left).  Claude  Monet.  Portrait  ofMtne.  Monet  and  Bazille  (about  1865),  36  •  26  in.  Collection 
of  Mrs.  Mellon  Bruce.  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco. 

(Above  right).  Auguste  Renoir.  Mile.  Muller  (La  Chevelure)  (1876),  21  x  17J  in.  Collection  of  Mrs. 
Mellon  Bruce.  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

(Below).  Berthe  Morisot.  The  Harbour  of  Lorient  (1868),  l6£  x  27f  in.  Collection  of  Mrs.  Mellon 
Bruce.  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
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Captain  Molyncux  brought  together  seventy- 
three  paintings,  from  Corot  and  Manet  to 
Rouault  and  Utrillo,  and  there  was  no  important 
name  of  the  later  nineteenth  century  lacking 
save  that  of  Cezanne.  Emphasis  was  on  the 
Impressionists:  Renoir,  Boudin,  Bonnard,  Vuil- 
lard,  Sisley,  Pissarro  and  Morisot.  Mrs.  Bruce 
has  subtracted  from  and  added  to  the  collection, 
balancing  approximately  a  dozen  omissions 
with  slightly  more  additions  so  that  the  total  is 
now  seventy-five.  Among  the  newcomers  are 
some  breathtaking  little  landscapes  by  Sisley  and 
Pissarro,  and  she  has  added  two  ballet  subjects  by 
Degas,  Danseuscs  a  I'Ancien  Opera  and  Dans  Les 
Coulisses,  which  in  scale  and  treatment  are  in 
complete  accord  with  the  similar  work  already 
in  the  collection.  An  addition  of  great  charm  is 
Renoir's  Mile.  Muller  (La  Chevelure),  an  early 
work  (1876)  which  once  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Bruce's  father,  the  late  Andrew  Mellon, 
founder  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington.  This  brings  the  Renoirs  in  the 
collection  to  a  brilliant  seventeen. 

Boudin's  little  watercolours  from  Trouville 
(less  than  ten  inches  in  either  dimension)  are  a 
delight.  Bonnard's  silhouette  of  a  cab  horse 
against  the  light  in  the  Boulevard  des  Batignolles 
and  Vuillard's  The  Yellow  Curtain  display  that 
new  concept  of  design  which  entered  into 
French  art  through  the  influence  of  the  Japanese 
woodblock  print. 

Unforgettable  is  Monet's  portrait  of  Mme. 
Monet  and  the  painter  Bazille  strolling  in  a  sunlit 
park,  a  subject  representing  the  early  phase  of 
Impressionism.  Here  is  the  freshness  and  power 
which  has  escaped  the  rigidity  into  which 
official  art  had  compressed  itself  in  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century.  It  sets  the  tone  of  vigour 
and  spontaneity  manifest  throughout  the 
collection. 

Early  Persian  Jewel 

A  UNIQUE  example  of  ancient  Persian 
sculpture — a  small  figure  in  lapis  lazuli  dating 
from  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  the 
Achaemenid  period,  which  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  shows  the 
influence  of  the  monumental  sculpture  at 
Persepolis.  This  bust-length  fragment  of  what 
was  originally  a  whole  length  figure  some 
fourteen  inches  in  height  is  in  the  monumental 
style  and,  in  spite  of  its  small  size,  has  great 
interest  as  the  first  example  of  monumental 
figure  sculpture  in  the  round  to  have  come  to 
light  from  the  Achaemenid  period. 

The  subject,  a  man  strangling  a  lion,  is  a  very 
old  motif  in  Near  Eastern  art,  originating  in  the 
Sumerian  epic  of  the  hero  Gilgamesh.  It 
eventually  became  a  symbol  of  power  and  was 
generally  used  in  portraying  a  king.  In  this  case  it 
represents  a  noble  Mede,  who  can  be  identified 
by  the  soft,  round  cap  which  was  typical  of 
Median  costume,  in  contrast  with  the  stiff 
headdress,  somewhat  suggestive  of  a  heavy 
crown,  worn  by  the  Persians.  It  is  unusual  to 
find  the  regal  symbol  connected  with  a  mere 
courtier  (in  this  case,  a  Mede)  who  as  a  rule 
occupied  a  lower  status  than  the  Persian. 
Dorothy  Shepherd,  curator  of  Near  Eastern  art 
at  Cleveland,  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  a 


governor  of  one  of  the  great  satrapies  of  the 
Achaemenid  empire,  or  possibly  a  commander 
in  the  king's  elite  bodyguard.  In  style,  she 
points  to  examples  in  the  bas-reliefs  at  Persepolis 
as  the  prototypes  of  the  figure,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  the  round,  or,  if  not  fully  in  the 
round,  obviously  a  free-standing  figure.  The 
period  of  origin  may  have  been  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  (521-485  B.C.)  or  that  of  Xerxes 
(485-466  B.C.).  Its  place  of  origin  is  unknown  but 
it  must  have  been  an  Achaemenid  capital  and  the 
two  most  likely  are  Persepolis  and  Ecbatana.  At 
Ecbatana,  today  buried  undei  the  city  of  Hama- 
dan,  treasures  have  recently  been  unearthed; 
although  no  official  archaeological  work  can  be 
done.  Accidental  discoveries,  the  result  of  street 
repair  or  backyard  digging,  sometimes  bring 
remarkable  objects  to  light,  such  as  the  group  of 
gold  and  silver  objects  recently  reported. 

The  lapis  lazuli  in  which  the  figure  is  carved  is 
characteristic  of  the  type  mined  at  Badakshan  in 
modern  Afghanistan,  a  region  which  was  once 
known  as  Sogdiana,  the  source  of  all  the  lapis 
used  in  ancient  times. 

American  Historical  'Old  Blue' 

THE  great  collection  of  English  eighteenth-  and 
early  nineteenth-century  pottery  owned  by  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  has  been  largely 
inaccessible  in  the  last  few  years  due  to  re- 
modelling of  the  building,  re-arrangement  of 
galleries,  and  a  redistribution  of  the  vase  art 
holdings  of  the  museum.  Now  that  the  work  is 
reaching  completion  the  English  ceramics  are 
being  brought  from  storage  and  shown  again. 
Last  winter  a  selection  of  English  lustre  ware 
was  on  view.  Last  summer  there  was  an  exhibi- 
tion of  American  historical  china  consisting 
largely  of  'Old  Blue'  Staffordshire,  transfer- 
printed  with  American  scenes  and  historic 
events.  This  has  remained  open  for  the  first  part 
of  the  winter  and  will  close  on  28th  January, 
1962,  to  be  followed  by  the  Gunsaulus  Collec- 
tion of  Wedgwood  (February  3  to  August  5). 

Such  displays  are  of  much  help  and  pleasure 
to  collectors,  since  they  stand  as  a  visible  guide 
to  the  range  of  the  field  and  serve  as  an  aid  to  an 
appreciation  of  quality.  Quality  is  particularly 
visible  in  the  'Old  Blue'  on  exhibition,  as  most 
of  the  examples  are  from  the  IManxius  Collec- 
tion, gathered  in  the  early  days  of  the  present 
century  when  a  collector  could  pick  and  choose. 

The  pottery  on  view  dates  from  about  1820  to 
1850.  There  are  two  main  groups:  scenic  and 
commemorative.  The  views  of  cities,  important 
buildings,  country  seats  and  picturesque  land- 
scapes form  a  pictorial  album  of  the  American 
scene.  Some  of  the  originals  were  drawn 
especially  for  the  Staffordshire  potters.  Others 
were  taken  from  existing  paintings  and  prints. 

Commemorative  views  are  present  in  a  wealth 
of  variations.  For  example,  one  whole  case  is 
given  to  variants  of  the  popular  subject,  Lafayette 
at  Washington's  Tomb,  including  a  very  rare  tureen 
and  cover  issued  by  Enoch  Wood  &  Sons  of 
Burslem.  Another  case  is  given  to  examples 
illustrating  other  scenes  relating  to  Lafayette's 
return  to  America  in  1824,  chiefly  from  the  same 
firm  and  from  James  and  Ralph  Clews. 

Also  on  view  are  the  Arms  of  the  States  (in- 


(Above).  The  Lion  Strangler,  lapis  lazuli.  Persian, 
Achaemenid  period,  first  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

eluding  the  scarce  New  York  and  Rhode  Island) 
issued  in  1829  by  Thomas  Mayer  of  Stoke  after 
designs  by  Thomas  Sully.  That  wonder  of  the 
eastern  seaboard,  the  water-works  at  Philadel- 
phia, with  its  Greek  Revival  buildings  along  the 
Schuylkill  River,  appears  in  a  design  from 
Joseph  Stubbs  of  Burslem  about  1825. 

By  far  the  majority  of  examples  on  exhibition 
are  plates  and  other  flat  wares.  In  the  hollow 
ware  there  are  rarities  in  a  tureen,  fruit  basket 
and  covered  vegetable  disli  from  the  Beauties  of 
America  series  of  J.  &  W.  Ridgway,  which  con- 
sisted of  twenty-two  titles.  To  round  out  the 
exhibition  there  is  a  selection  of  slightly  later 
views  in  other  colours — pink,  light  blue,  black 
and  lavender — by  Clews,  Jackson,  Adams  and 
others. 

Archives  of  American  Art 

THE  Archives  of  American  Art  is  completing  the 
seventh  year  of  existence  in  1962  with  evidence 
of  accomplishment.  The  Archives,  which  are 
housed  in  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  where 
Dr.  Edgar  P.  Richardson  is  director  of  both, 
consists  of  a  collection  of  records  of  American 
artists  and  craftsmen  from  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  present  time. 

These  records  now  relate  to  more  than 
seventeen  thousand  names,  beginning  with  the 
silversmith  Cesar  Ghisling,  who  came  to 
Philadelphia  in  1681,  and  concluding  with  such 
modern  items  as  a  wallpaper  design  by  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright.  Original  records  are  supple- 
mented by  microfilm  reproductions  of  source 
material  in  other  collections,  the  purpose  being 
to  bring  together  under  one  roof  everything  of 
this  nature  which  is  available  anywhere  as  an 
efficient  tool  for  the  American  studc  and 
scholar. 

Although  the  records  are  richest  in  regard  to 
nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  artists,  there  is 
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(Above  left).  Fruit  dish,  J.  &  W.  Ridgway,  Hanley  'Octagon  Church,  Boston'  (New  South  Church), 
1825-1830.  The  Amelia  Blanxius  Collection.  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  (Above  right).  Platter, 
'Fair  Mount  near  Philadelphia',  Joseph  Stubbs,  Burslem,  about  1825.  The  Amelia  Blanxius 
Collection.  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 


a  gratifying  amount  relating  to  eighteenth- 
century  cabinetmakers  and  silversmiths  as  well  as 
painters.  One  of  the  initial  acquisitions  was  a 
letter  from  Benjamin  West.  Typical  additions  of 
later  date  letters  of  Sargent  and  Whistler,  the 
diary  of  Rubens  Peale,  and  a  copy  of  a  lecture  by 
Rembrandt  Peale,  in  which  he  discusses  the  life 
portraits  of  Washington,  a  subject  on  which  he 
could  speak  with  authority  and  experience. 

There  arc  now  more  than  500,000  original 
documents  in  the  Archives,  and  800,000  frames 
of  microfilm  of  documents  in  other  libraries  and 
museums.  The  classes  of  material  which  are 
being  sought  consist  of  letters,  diaries,  account 
books,  notebooks,  catalogues,  auction  records, 
reviews,  clippings,  records  of  any  son.  Most 
modern  are  the  tape  recordings  of  interviews 
with  today's  outstanding  artists. 

The  Clinton  Story 

ONE  of  the  most  celebrated  families  of  early 
New  York,  the  Clintons,  was  honoured  this 
summer  by  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New 
York  with  an  exhibition  of  their  household 
belongings  and  other  memorabilia.  How  sharply 
it  seemed  to  bring  them  back  to  life !  The  sundry 
heirlooms,  many  of  them  touchingly  intimate, 
dated  across  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  the  first  four  generations  of  the 
family  in  America.  Interspersed  among  a  dozen 


portraits  of  Clinton  men  and  their  wives,  were 
'chairs  and  sofas  they  once  sat  in,  a  table  where 
they  once  played  cards,  "Chinese  Lowestoft" 
porcelain  from  which  they  ate,  candelabra  that 
lighted  their  evenings,  and  clocks  that  measured 
their  days'.  A  few  poignant  letters  were  included, 
and  an  occasional  document  or  print  that  told  its 
chapter  of  the  story. 

The  New  York  Clintons  began  with  Charles 
(1690-1773),  who  came  over  from  Ireland  in 
1729.  The  Bible  he  brought  with  him,  the  deed 
to  his  farm  upstate  in  Ulster,  and  an  old  drawing 
of  his  farmhouse  were  on  display.  His  two  sons 
become  distinguished  citizens:  James,  as  a 
brigadier-general;  George,  as  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
Clintons  in  later  generations  also  distinguished 
themselves,  most  prominent  among  them 
DeWitt  Clinton  (1769-1828),  New  York  mayor, 
then  governor  of  New  York.  He  is  best  remem- 
bered for  his  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  an 
historical  event  connecting  the  Hudson  River 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  an  undertaking  com- 
parable for  those  rimes  to  the  opening  in  our  day 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Waterway  that  now 
enables  ships  to  sail  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as 
far  West  as  Minnesota,  two  thousand  miles 
inland. 

Most  of  the  Clinton  household  art  objects  on 
view  dated  from  the  early  nineteenth  century. 


Duncan  Phyfe  chairs  and  settees  and  Empire  red 
mahogany  case  pieces  being  much  in  evidence. 
A  few  eighteenth-century  furnishings  were 
shown:  two  or  three  chairs,  some  silver,  and 
some  glass  such  as  a  pair  of  Irish  or  English 
Waterford  jars  decorated  with  diamond-cut 
bands. 

The  character,  however,  of  the  show,  and  the 
mood  that  seemed  to  bring  the  past  to  life,  was 
what  made  the  exhibition  memorable.  There 
was  a  diploma  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
(later  Princeton),  awarded  in  1753  to  Alexander 
Clinton,  first  of  the  family  bom  in  America. 
This  diploma  was  signed  by  Aaron  Burr's  father. 
There  was  a  Chinese  carved  ivory  fan  carried  by 
Mrs.  George  Clinton,  wife  of  the  governor, 
when  she  attended  the  inaugural  ball  of  George 
Washington  in  New  York  City  in  1789.  Also 
seen  was  Julia  Clinton's  Chinese  lacquered  sewing 
table,  brought  from  Canton  in  a  clipper  ship.  A 
memento  of  love  and  anguish  was  a  chatelaine 
watch,  made  in  London  by  D.  Jennings,  c.  1790, 
given  by  Capt.  John  Taylor  of  the  British  Army 
to  Catherine  Clinton,  to  whom  he  was  secredy 
wed.  Their  marriage  was  to  have  been  made 
public  upon  the  Captain's  return  from  England, 
but  he  died  there  in  1791.  His  tender,  tragic  letter 
of  farewell  to  her  is  shown  beside  it.  When  the 
arts  and  history  are  closely  combined  like  this, 
an  exhibition  becomes  so  human  it  stirs  the  heart. 
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Bourdon  House — see  Mallett  at 

Bowes  Museum,  Notes  on  the  Spanish  Paintings  in  the,  by  Martin  Soria 

(Art.)   "   30 

Boys,  Thomas  Shotter  (Note)  .  .  -f-      . .        . .        . .  250 

British  Museum — see  Chinese  Terrestrial  Glob 
Ditto — sec  Ilbert  Collection 

Brod,  Alfred,  Galleries — see  Dutchmen  in  Sackvilli 
Bronze  from  Thailand — see  Supreme 
Bronze  Statuettes — sec  Italian 


Bronze  Statuettes  by  Giacomo  and  Giovanni  Zoffoli  (Art.)  .  .        .  .  198 

Bronze  Statuettes  in  a  Brilliant  Exhibition,  Italian,  by  Keith  Roberts  (Art.)  292 
Bronzes  and  Marbles  (Note)      ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..329 

Bronzes  from  the  Girardon  Collection,  Some,  by  Hubert  Landais  (Art.)  .  .  .  6 
Bow 'Documents',  Four  Important  (Art.)  ..        ..        ..        ..  310 


Articles  and  Notes — continued  PAGE 
Burnc-Jones — see  Chaucer  and 

( California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  San  Francisco — see  Intimate  View 
of  French  Masters 

Cambridge  Exhibition,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)         .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  322 

Candlestick  Cups,  by  J.  F.  Hay  ward  (Art.)     ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  18 

Capriccio,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)       .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  246 

Castles  in  Piedmont  (Note)       . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  248 

Catalogue  of  Paintings — see  City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Birmingham 
Caylus  and  the  Cabinet  des  Medailles  at  Bibliothequc  Nationale,  The  Comte 

de,  by  Jean  Babelon  (Art.)        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  92 

Celebrated  Sires,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  162 

Chair  Coverings:  A  popular  fallacv  re-examined,  French  Tapestry,  by 

F.  J.  B.  Watson  (Art.)     . .     '  166 

Chandelier,  An  Eighteenth-Century  French,  by  J.  H.  Hayward     .  .        .  .  231 

Chaucer  and  Burnc-Jones  (Note)         .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  62 

Chelsea  Antiques  Fair — see  Autumn  Fair 

Chicago  Art  Institute — see  American  Historical  'Old  Blue' 

Chinese  Terrestrial  Globe  (Note)         ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  329 

City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Birmingham:  Catalogue  of  Paintings  (Note)  249 

Claude  Lorrain — see  Painter,  Poet  and  Brigand 

Clerisseau,  C.  L. — see  Capriccio 

Cleveland  Museum  of  Art — sec  Early  Persian  Jewel 

Ditto — see  Miniature  by  Hilliard 

Cleveland's  Zurbaran,  by  Malcolm  Vaughan  (Note)  . .       . .       . .  76 

Clinton  Story,  The  (Note)        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        . .        .  .        .  .  340 

("lock — see  American  Banjo 

Cloister's  Spanish  Romanesque  Apse,  by  Helen  Comstock  (Note)  .  .  .  .  265 
Clowes  Fund  Collection  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  The,  by  F.  W.  Bilodcau 

(Art.)    3 

Coffer,  A  Bantam  Work,  by  Nicholas  Edwards  (Art.)         .  .        .  .  289 
Collector — see  New 
Colnaghi's — see  Capriccio 

Comte  de  Caylus  and  the  Cabinet  tics  Medailles  at  Bibliothequc  Nationale, 

The,  by  Jean  Babelon  (Art.)      . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  92 

Conduit  Street — see  At  26 

Connoisseur  in  America,  by  Helen  Comstock  (Notes)         .  .  175,  262,  336 

Ditto — by  Malcolm  Vaughan  (Notes)  .  .        .  .        . .        .  .        . .        .  .  76 

Connoisseur's  Diary  (Notes)      . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  62,  248,  329 

Constable,  John — see  Select  Company 
Contemporary  Art — see  Whitworth  and 
Conversation  Piece — see  Dutch 

Cooper,  Mr.  A.  C.  (Note)        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  330 

Cooper  Union,  Bagatelle  and  Two  Drawings  by  Belanger  in  the,  by 

Richard  Paul  Wunder  (Art.)      ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..171 

Corsini  'Adulteress',  The  Master  of  the,  by  |ohn  Maxon  (Art.)      .  .        .  .  254 

Cotman,  John  Sell — sec  Select  Company 
Cottce,  Miss  Mabel — see  Cambridge  Exhibition 
Cover — see  Pordcnone 

Crawhall,  Centenary,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)  . .        .  .        .  .        .  .  59 

Crcdi,  Lorenzo  Di — see  Tondo  by  .... 

Cup  and  Cover  by  Lamcrie — see  George  II 

Cups,  Candlestick,  by  J.  F.  Hayward  (Art.)    ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  18 

Daumier  the  Sculptor  (Art.)     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  46 

David,  Sir  Perciv.il  and  Lady — sec  Chinese  Terrestrial  Globe 

Delft  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  (Notes)      ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  52 

Detroit  Institute  of  Arts — see  Archives  of  American  Art 
Devon  Pottery — see  North 

Dickcnsian  Emotions  (Note)      ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..329 

Drawings — see  Group  of  Roman 
Ditto — see  Nineteenth-Century 

Drawings  and  Christmas  (Note)  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  330 

Drawings  by  Belanger  in  the  Cooper  Union,  Bagatelle  and  Two,  by  Richard 

Paul  Wunder  (Art.)        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . ,        . .  171 

Dtircr,  Masters  in  the  circle  of  Albrecht,  by  Peter  Stricdcr  (Art.)  . .  43 

1  Hitch  and  English,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)    .  .        .  .        .  .  60 

Dutch  Conversation  Piece,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)  ..        ..  ..60 

Dutch  Hilltop,  Henry  Moore  on  a.  The  new  Sculpture  Park  at  C   erlo.  by 

Luke  Herrmann  (Art.)     . .        . .        .  .        .  .        .  .  .        .  .  303 

Dutchmen  in  Sackvillc  Street,  by  Adrian  Burv  (Note)        ..        ..        ..  231 

Early  Persian  Jewel,  by  Helen  Comstock  (Note)       .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  339 

East  Indiaman  Ahoy  !  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)  .  .        .  .        . .        .  .  246 

Eighteenth-Century  French  chandelier,  An,  by  J.  H.  Hayward  (Art.)  231 
Eighteenth-Century  Swedish  Art — in  Amsterdam  (Art.)      .  .        .  .        . .  48 

Enamel — see  Mosan 
English — sec  Dutch  and 
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Articles  and  Notes — continued 


PAGE      Articles  and  Notes — continue, I 


Engraving,  French  Louis  XVI  Colour,  by  Edmond  Pognon  (Art.) 
Episode  in  the  Life  of  the  Academic  de  France  a  Rome,  An.  An  Eighteenth- 
Century  Masquerade  'a  VOrientale',  by  Francois  Boucher  (Art.) 
Ernst,  Max — see  Art  that  Reveals 
Ditto — see  Surrealism  and  the  Human  Brain 
Example  of  Kuniyoshi  (Note) 

Exhibition.  New  life  in  Jewellery.  A  great  London,  bv  Graham  Hughes 

.  .(Art.)     

Exhibitions:  An  Appreciation,  Three  French,  by  Jean  Porcher  (Art.) 
Exhibitions,  Five  Italian  (Art.) 

Faience  Factory,  The  Sceaux,  by  Henry-Pierre  Fourcst  (Art.) 
Fair — set  Autumn 

Fine  Ladbrooke,  A,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note) 

Fine  Morland,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note) 

Fine  Munnings,  A,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note) 

Five  Italian  Exhibitions  (Art.) 

Five  Thousand  Years  of  Creative  Activity  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean: Masterpieces  in  some  leading  French  Private  Collections,  by 
Georges  S.  Salmann  (Art.) 

Florentin,  Giovanni  Socchi:  le  Jacob  (Art.) 

Fogg.  Mrs.  Rockefeller's  Miniatures  at  the,  by  Eric  Schrocder  (Art.) 

Foreword,  by  Rene  Varin 

Forthcoming  Sales  (Notes) 

Four  Important  Bow  'Documents'  (Art.) 

France  a  Rome,  An  Episode  m  the  Life  of  the  Academic  de.  An  Eighteenth- 
Century  Masquerade  'a  VOrientale' ,  by  Francois  Boucher  (Art.) 
Franciabigio — see  Agnew's,  At 
French  Artist — see  Anglophil 

French  Chandelier,  An  Eighteenth-Century,  by  J.  H.  Hayward  (Art.) 
French  Exhibitions:  An  Appreciation,  Three,  by  Jean  Porcher  (Art.) 
French  Issue,  The  (Note) 

French  Landscape,  Masterpieces  from  the  Great  Age  of,  by  William  Gaunt 

(Art.)     

French  Louis  XVI  Colour  Engraving,  by  Edmond  Pognon  (Art.) 
French  Masters — see  Intimate  View  of 

French  Private  Collections,  Five  Thousand  Years  of  Creative  Activity  in 

Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean:  Masterpieces  in  some  leading,  by 

Georges  S.  Salmann  (Art.) 
French  Tapestry  Chair  Coverings:  A  popular  fallacy  re-examined,  by 

F.  J.  B.  Watson  (Art.)  

Frescoes  by  Niccolo  Berrcttoni,  'Lost',  by  Anthony  M.  Clark  (Art.) 

From  Marco  Zoppo  to  Claude  Monet.  Pictures  from  the  Collection  of 

the  Earl  of  Inchcapc,  by  Luke  Herrmann  (Art.) 
Frost  &  Reed — see  Celebrated  Sires 
Ditto — see  Dutch  Conversation  Piece 
Ditto — see  Sporting  cum  Landscape 
Ditto — see  Tillemans,  Pieter 

Furniture  Designs,  Regency,  by  Ralph  Edwards  (Art.) 

Gauguin's  'Still  Life  with  Apples  and  Grapes',  Renoir's  'Lise'  and  (Art.) 

Genovese  Genius,  by  Adrian  Bury 

George  II  Cup  and  Cover  by  Lameric,  by  Helen  Comstock  (Note) 
Giovanni  Socchi:  le  Jacob  florentin  (Art.) 

Girardon  Collection,  Some  Bronzes  from  the,  by  Hubert  Landais  (Art.)  .  . 
Giuseppe  Mazza,  by  John  Fleming  (Art.)        ..        ..  .. 

Glasgow  School  Relic,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note) 

Glass  in  the  Tiroler  Landesmuseum,  Innsbruck,  Renaissance  and  later,  by 

R.  J.  Charleston  (Art.)  

Globe — see  Chinese  Terrestrial 

Ciogh's  Swan  Song,  Van,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note) 

Gold  and  Silver  Smiths'  work  under  the  Empire  and  reminiscences  of  the 

XVIIIth  Century,  by  Serge  Grandjean  (Art.)  

Good  Amateur  Art,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note) 
Goya — see  Religious 

Great  Louis  XVI  Secretaire  at  Versailles,  The,  by  Pierre  Verlct  (Art.) 

Greece,  Athens,  The  National  Gallery  of.  The  Museums  of  Europe:  3  (Art.) 

(ireek  Vase—  tee  Hartford  and 

Group  of  Roman  Drawings  (Note) 

I  Laestar,  Leenderi  Maertenensz  van — see  'Adoration' 

Harrogate  Antique  Dealers' Fair  (Notes) 

I  [artford  and  a  Gn  <-k  Vase,  by  Helen  Comstock  (Note) 

Hazlitt  Galleries — set  More  Ruins 

Henry  Moore  on  a  Dutch  Hilltop.  The  new  Sculpture  Park  at  Ottcrlo,  by 

Luke  Herrmann  (Art.) 
Heresy:  abstract  art  in  the  west.  Organized,  by  Geoffrey  Wagner  (Art.) 
Herring,  J.  F.-  see  Sporting  cum  Landscape 
Highni' >rc's  Ouality,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note) 
I  [ifiiard,  Nicholas — see  Miniature  by 
Hobteyn,  Cornelis — see  Dutch  Conversation  Piece 

Homcl.  A.  E. — see  Glasgow  School  Relic  < 
Howitt,  Samuel — see  Self-taught  Sporting  Artist 
Ilbcrt  Collection  (Note) 
Impressionist — see  Late 

Inchcapc.  From  Marco  Zoppo  to  Claude  Monet.  Pictures  from  the  Collec- 
tion of  the  Earl  of,  by  Luke  Herrmann  (Art.) 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  The  Clowes  Fund  Collection  at,  by  F.  W.  Bilodeau 
(Art.)   

Industrial  Painters  Group — see  Art  and  Industry 
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Innsbruck,  Renaissance  and  later  Glass  in  th 

R.  J.  Charleston  (Art.) 
Inspired  Youth,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Notes) 

International  Art  Exhibition,  Seventh  Annual — see  Good  Amateur  Art 
International  Saleroom  (Notes)  .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  f>^ 

Intimate  View  of  French  Masters,  An,  by  Helen  Comstock  (Note) 
Iranian  Albarello  Re-Attributed,  by  Malcolm  Vaughan  (Note) 
Italian  Bronze  Statuettes  (Note) 

Italian  Bronze  Statuettes  in  a  Brilliant  Exhibition,  by  Keith  Roberts  (Art.) 

Italian  Exhibitions,  Five  (Art.) 

Italian  Prints,  by  Helen  Comstock  (Note) 

Jacob  florentin,  Giovanni  Socchi:  le  (Art.) 

Jades  in  St.  James's  (Note) 

Jans,  Jan — see  Glasgow  School  Relic 

Japanese  Armour  Gallery  jn  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  The,  by 

Stephen  V.  Grancsay  (Art.) 
Japanese  Master  Potters,  by  Malcolm  Vaughan  (Note) 

'Jardin  de  la  Fontaine'  at  Nimes,  The,  by  Jacqueline  de  Chimay  and  Charles 

de  Noailles  (Art.) 
Jewel — see  Early  Persian 

Jewellery,  New  life  in.  A  great  London  Exhibition,  by  Graham  Huuhes 

(Art.)        ..  ..   

Kaplan,  Tanchum,  by  Chimcn  Abramsky  (Art.) 
Kensington  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  (Notes) 
Koetser  Gallery,  Autumn  at  the  (Art.) 

Kress  and  the  American  People,  Mr.,  by  Malcolm  Vaughan  (Art.) 
Kuniyoshi — see  Example  of 
Ladbrooke,  Robert — see  Fine  Ladbrooke 
Lamerie — see  George  II  Cup  and  Cover 
Landscape — see  Sporting  cum 

Landscape  at  the  Terry-Engcll  Gallery,  The  Netherlands  in  (Art.) 
Landscape,  Masterpieces  from  the  Great  Age  of  French,  bv  William  Gaunt 

(Art.)         ..        ..        ..  ..   

Late  Impressionist,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note) 
Leger  Galleries — see  Piii  di  Fortuna 

Leggatt  Bros. — see  From  Marco  Zoppo  to  Claude  Monet 
Ditto — see  Mueller 

Lepaulle,  F.  G.  G. — see  Select  Company 

Lichfield  Gallery,  Cambridge — see  Cambridge  Exhibition 

Linton,  William — see  Select  Company 

'Lise'  and  Gauguin's  'Still  Life  with  Apples  and  Grapes',  Renoir's  (Art.) 
Livesay,  Richard — see  Pupil  of  Benjamin  West 

London  Exhibition.  New  life  in  Jewellery.  A  great,  bv  Graham  Hughes 
(Art.)         ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..    '    ..        ..    •  .. 

Longhi's  'Balotin  del  doxc',  New  light  on  Alessandro,  by  Francesco  Valcan- 
over  (Art.) 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum — see  Painting  by  Antoinc  Le  Nain 
Ditto — see  Seymour  Sideboard 

'Lost'  frescoes  by  Niccolo  Berrcttoni,  by  Anthony  M.  Clark  (Art.) 

Lost  work  of  Soldani-Benzi  and  the  discovery  of  the  documentary  wax 

Modello,  A,  by  Hugh  Tait  (Art.)   

Lotinga  Gallery — see  Late  Impressionist 
Ditto — see  Paris,  Par  Excellence 

Louis  XVI  Colour  Engraving,  French,  by  Edmond  Pognon  (Art.) 
Louis  XVI  Secretaire  at  Versailles,  The  Great,  by  Pierre  Verlet  (Art.) 
Luny,  Thomas — see  East  Indiaman  Ahoy ! 

Lyman  Allyn  Museum,  New  Haven,  Connecticut — see  New  Collector 
Magnasco,  Alessandro — see  Genovese  Genius 
Mallett  &  Son — see  Bronzes  and  Marbles 
'Mallett  at  Bourdon  House'  (Note) 
Marbles — see  Bronzes  and 

Masquerade  'a  VOrientale'.  An  Episode  in  the  Life  of  the  Academic  de  France 
a  Rome.  An  Eighteenth-Century,  by  Francois  Boucher  (Art.) 

Master  MM,  The,  by  Helen  Comstock  (Note)         . .   

Master  of  the  Corsini  'Adulteress',  The,  by  John  Maxon  (Art.) 

Masterpieces  from  the  Great  Age  of  French  Landscape,  by  William  Gaunt 
(Art.)        ..  ..  

Masters  in  the  circle  of  Albrccht  DUrer,  by  Peter  Strieder  (Art.) 

Maufra,  Maxime — see  Late  Impressionist 

Maze,  Paul — see  Anglophil  French  Artist 

Mazza,  Giuseppe,  by  John  Fleming  (Art.) 

Mcdailles  at  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  The  Comte  de  Caylus  and  the  Cabinet 
des,  by  Jean  Babelon  (Art.) 

Medina  and  his  'Postures',  Sir  John,  by  John  Fleming  (Art.) 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York — see  Cloister's  Spanish  Roman- 
esque Apse 

Ditto — see  Italian  Prints 

Ditto — see  Supreme  Bronze  from  Thailand 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  The  Japanese  Armour  Gallery  in  the,  by 
Stephen  V.  Grancsay  (Art.) 

Miniature  by  Hilliard,  by  Helen  Comstock  (Note)  

Miniatures  at  the  Fogg,  Mrs.  Rockefeller's,  by  Eric  Schroeder  (Art.) 

Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts — see  Algardi  for 

Mitchell,  John,  Gallery — see  Beauty  of  Children 

Ditto — see  Highmore's  Quality 

Ditto — see  Inspired  Youth 

Ditto — see  Pupil  of  Benjamin  West 
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Articles  and  Notes  n<iiliniinl  PAGE 
MM — see  Master 

Models  by  Vittoria,  by  Helen  Comstock  (Note)       .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  262 

Momper,  Franz  de,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)    .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  245 

Monet.  Pictures  from  the  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  [nchcape.  From  Marco 

Zoppo  to  Claude,  by  Luke  Herrmann  (Art.)  .  .        .  .        .  .  151 

Moore  on  a  Dutch  Hilltop,  Henry.  The  new  sculpture  Park  at  Otterlo,  by 

Luke  Herrmann  (Art.)   303 

More  Ruins,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Notes)  .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  246 

Morisot,  Bcrthc — see  Reid  Gallery 
Morland — see  Fine 

Mosan  Enamel  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  by  Helen  Comstock  (Note)        .  .  177 
Mr.  Kress  and  the  American  People,  by  Malcolm  Vaughan  (Art.)  .  .  276 

Mrs.  Rockefeller's  Miniatures  at  the  Fogg,  by  Eric  Schroeder  (Art.)         .  .  70 
Mueller,  William  James,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)      ..        ..        ..        ..  322 

Munnings — see  Fine 

Museum  Publications — see  American 

Museums  of  Europe,  The:  3.  The  National  Gallery  of  Greece,  Athens  (Art.)  26 
Ditto — 4.  Museo  Civico,  Belluno  (Art.)         . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  194 

Nain,  Antoine  Le — see  Painting  by 

National  Gallery  of  Greece,  Athens,  The.  The  Museums  of  Europe:  3  (Art.)  26 
Ncri  Pozza,  Venice — see  Pisan  Studies 

Netherlands  in  Landscape  at  the  Terry-Engcll  Gallery,  The  (Art.)  .  .  .  170 

Nctschcr,  Caspar — see  Beauty  of  Children 

New  Acquisitions:  The  Whitworth  (Note)     .  .        .  .        .  .        . .        .  .  63 

New  Collector,  by  Malcolm  Vaughan  (Note)  . .        . .        . .        . .  77 

New  life  in  Jewellery.  A  great  London  Fxhibition,  by  Graham  Hughes  (Art.)  233 
New  light  on  Alessandro  Longhi's  'Balotin  del  doxe",  by  Francesco  Valcan- 

over  (Art.)  .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  227 


New- York  Historical  Society — see  American  Banjo  Clock 
New  York,  Museum  of  the  City  of — see  Clinton  Story 
Newark  Museum,  U.S.A. — see  Nineteenth-Century  Drawings 
Newhouse  Galleries,  New  York — see  Pordcnone 
Newman  Galleries — see  Dutch  and  English 
Ditto — see  Glasgow  School  Relic 

Nimcs,  The  'Jardin  de  la  Fontaine'  at,  by  Jacqueline  de  Chimay  and  Charles 


de  Noailles  (Art.)    83 

Nineteenth-Century  Drawings,  by  Helen  Comstock  (Note)          .  .        .  .  175 

North  Devon  Pottery  in  Early  America,  by  Helen  Comstock  (Note)       .  .  264 

Notable  English  Additions  (Note)        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  249 


Notes  on  the  Spanish  Paintings  in  the  Bowes  Museum,  by  Martin  Soria  (Art.)  30 
Nottingham  Art  Society — see  Good  Amateur  Art 
Oakland  Art  Museum,  California — see  Japanese  Master  Potters 
O'Hana  Galleries — see  Anglophil  French  Artist 
O'Nian,  Hal,  Gallery — see  Painter,  Poet  and  Brigand 
Orchardson,  Sir  William  Quiller — see  Dutch  and  English 


Organized  heresy:  abstract  art  in  the  west,  by  Geoffrey  Wagner  (Art.)  .  .  312 
Orsi  Gallery,  Milan — see  Ricci,  Sebastiano 

Os,  Jan  van,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)    .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  162 

Otterlo.  Henry  Moore  on  a  Dutch  Hilltop.  The  new  Sculpture  Park  at,  by 

Luke  Herrmann  (Art.)  . .        . .        . .        . .        .  .        .  .  303 

Pagny,  Chateau  de — see  Virgin  from 

Painter,  Poet  and  Brigand,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)   .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  24s 

Painting — see  Victorian  Genre 

Painting  by  Antoine  Le  Nain,  A,  by  Helen  Comstock  (Note)  .  .  .  .  176 
Paintings  in  the  Bowes  Museum,  Notes  on  the  Spanish,  by  Martin  Soria 

(Art.)   30 

Palazzo  Sacchetti,  The  (Art.)   ..        ..  ..181 

Paris,  Par  Excellence,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note) . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  246 


Parker  Galleries — see  East  Indiaman  Ahoy  ! 
Ditto — see  Self-Taught  Sporting  Artist 
Pclligrini,  Giovanni  Antonio — see  Piu  di  Fortuna 
Persian  Jewel — see  Early 
Petillion,  Jules — see  Paris,  Par  Excellence 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art — see  Virgin  from  the  Chateau  de  Pagny 
Pictures  from  the  Collections  of  the  Earl  of  Inchcape.  From  Marco  Zoppo 


to  Claude  Monet,  by  Luke  Herrmann  (Art.)            . .  .  .  .  .  151 

Piedmont — see  Castles  in 

Pisan  Studies  (Note)     248 

Piu  di  Fortuna,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)          .  .        .  .        .  .  .  .  .  .  246 

Porcelain,  Vinovo,  by  Fulvio  Martincngo  (Art.)       .  .        .  .  . .  185 

Pordenone  and  Our  Cover  (Note)       .  .        . .        .  .        .  .  .  .  .  .  63 

Portland  Art  Museum,  Oregon — see  George  II  Cup  and  Cover 

'Postures',  Sir  John  Medina  and  his,  by  (otm  Fleming  (Art.)  . .  .  .  23 

Potters — see  Japanese  Master 


Princeton  University  Art  Museum — see  Tondo  by  Lorenzo  Di  Credi 
Prins,  Johannes  Hubert — see  Dutch  and  English 
Prints — see  Italian 
Pulitzer  Galleries — see  'Adoration' 
Ditto — see  Inspired  Youth 

Pupil  of  Benjamin  West,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)  .  .        .  .        . .  246 

Rayner  MacConnal  Galleries — see  Fine  Ladbrooke 
Ditto — see  Genovese  Genius 

Regency  Furniture  Designs,  by  Ralph  Edwards  (Art.)  .  .        .  .        .  .  300 

Reid  Gallery — see  Crawhall  Centenary 

Reid  Gallery,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)  .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  322 

Religious  Goya,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)         . .        .  .        .  .        . .        .  .  59 


Articles  and  Notes — continual  PAGE 

Renaissance  and  later, Glass  in  the  Tirolcr  Landesniuseum,  Innsbruck,  by 

R.  J.  Charleston  (Art.)  38 

Renoir's  'Lisc'  and  Gauguin's  'Still  Life  with  Apples  and  Grapes'  (Art.)      .  .  297 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design — see  American  Silver  in  Providence 

Ricci,  Sebastiano,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)      . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  245 

Rockefeller's  Miniatures  at  the  Fogg,  Mrs.,  by  Eric  Schroeder  (Art.)        .  .  70 
Romantic  Castles  (Note)  . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  248 

Rome,  An  Episode  in  the  Life  of  the  Academic  de  France  a.  An  Eighteenth- 
Century  Masquerade  'a  1' Orientate',  by  Francois  Boucher  (Art.)      .  .  88 
Round  about  the  Galleries,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Notes)  . .     59,  161,  245,  321 

Ruins — see  More 

Rutland  Galleries — sec  Celebrated  Sires 
Sabin  Galleries — see  Drawings  and  Christmas 

Sacchetti,  The  Palazzo  (Art.)  181 

St.  James's  Galleries — see  Fine  Munnings 
Ditto — see  Os,  Jan  van 

Salvator  Rosa — see  Painter,  Poet  and  Brigand 

Sceaux  Faience  Factory,  The,  by  Henry-Pierre  Fourest  (Art.)        .  .        .  .  107 

Sculptor,  Daumier  the  (Art.)     . .        . .        . .        . .        .  .        . .        . .  46 

Sculpture  Park  at  Otterlo.  Henry  Moore  on  a  Dutch  Hilltop.  The  new,  by 

Luke  Herrmann  (Art.)    ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..303 

Secretaire  at  Versailles,  The  Great  Louis  XVI,  by  Pierre  Verlct  (Art.)       .  .  130 
Select  Company,  In,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)  . .        . .        .  .        . .        .  .  59 

Self-Taught  Sporting  Artist,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)  .  .        .  .        .  .  60 

Settee  for  Toledo,  by  Malcolm  Vaughan  (Note)       .  .        . .        . .        .  .  79 

Seymour  Sideboard,  by  Helen  Comstock  (Note)      .  .        .  .        .  .  265 

Shardeloes.  A  lasting  tribute  to  a  remarkable  restoration,  by  John  Harris  (Art.)  269 
Showcases — see  Walls  v. 
Sideboard — see  Seymour 

Silver  Smiths'  work  under  the  Empire  and  reminiscences  of  the  XVIIIth 

Century,  Gold  and,  by  Serge  Grandjcan  (Art.)  ..        ..        ..  113 

Sinding-Larsen,  Dr.  Staale  (Note)        .  .        . .        . .        . .        . .        .  .  64 

Sir  John  Medina  and  his  'Postures',  by  John  Fleming  (Art.)  ..        .  .  23 

Smithsonian  Institution — see  North  Devon  Pottery 

Socchi,  Giovanni:  le  Jacob  florentin  (Art.)      ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  216 

Soldani-Benzi  and  the  discovery  of  the  documentary  wax  Modcllo,  A  lost 

work  of,  by  Hugh  Tait  (Art.)    . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  306 

Some  Bronzes  from  the  Girardon  Collection,  by  Hubert  Landais  (Art.)  .  .  136 
Spanish  Paintings  in  the  Bowes  Museum,  Notes  on  the,  by  Martin  Soria 

(Art.)   30 

Spanish  Romanesque  Apse — see  Cloister's 
Spink  &  Son — see  Jades  in  St.  James's 
Ditto — see  Select  Company 
Sporting  Artist — see  Self-Taught 

Sporting  cum  Landscape,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)  ..        ..  ..231 

Springfield  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Mass. — see  Master  MM 
Ditto — see  Models  by  Vittoria 
Statuettes — see  Italian  Bronze 

Statuettes  by  Giacomo  and  Giovanni  Zoffoli,  Bronze  (Art.)  .  .        .  .  198 

Statuettes  in  a  Brilliant  Exhibition,  Italian  Bronze,  by  Keith  Roberts  .  .  292 
'Still  Life  with  Apples  and  Grapes',  Renoir's  'Lise'  and  Gauguin's  (Art.)  .  .  297 
Supreme  Bronze  from  Thailand,  by  Malcolm  Vaughan  (Note)  .  .  .  .  76 
Surrealism  and  the  Human  Brain  (Note)        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  250 

Swedish  Art — in  Amsterdam,  Eighteenth-Century  (Art.)     . .    48 

Tapestry  Chair  Coverings:  A  popular  fallacy  re-examined,  French,  by 

F.  J.  B.  Watson  (Art.)  166 

Tate  Gallery — see  Art  that  Reveals 

Ditto — see  Surrealism  and  the  Human  Brain 

Terry-Engell  Gallery,  The  Netherlands  in  Landscape  at  the  (Art.)  .  .  170 
Thailand — see  Supreme  Bronze  from 

Three  French  Exhibitions:  An  Appreciation,  by  Jean  Porcher  (Art.)  145 
Tillemans,  Picter,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)  .  .        .  .        .  .  245 

Tiroler  Landesniuseum,  Innsbruck,  Renaissance  and  later  Glass  in  the,  by 

R.  J.  Charleston  (Art.)  38 

Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  Ohio — see  American  Museum  Publications 
Ditto — see  Settee  for  Toledo 

Tondo  by  Lorenzo  Di  Credi,  by  Helen  Comstock  (Note)    .  .        .  .        .  .  262 

Tower  of  London  (Note)         .  .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  62 

Tribute  to  the  British  Antique  Dealer — 22     .  .        . .        .  .        . .        . .  1 

Ditto — 23  . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        .  .        . .        .  .  179 

Ditto — 24  .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  267 

Turner,  J.  M.  W. — see  Select  Company 

Two  wax  reliefs  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  by  H.  H.  (Art.)  .  .        .  .  230 

Vanderkar,  Dennis,  Galleries — sec  Momper,  Franz  de 

Vanderkar's  New  London  Gallery,  Mr.,  by  Adrian  Bury  (Note)  .  .  .  .  60 
Vanvitelli — see  More  Ruins 

Versailles,  The  Great  Louis  XVI  Secretaire  at,  by  Pierre  Verlct  (Art.)       .  .  130 
Victoria  &  Albert  Museum — see  Example  of  Kuniyoshi 
Ditto — see  Italian  Bronze  Statuettes 

Ditto — see  Italian  Bronze  Statuettes  in  a  Brilliant  Exhibition 
Ditto — see  Walls  v.  Showcases 


Victorian  Genre  Painting  (Note)          .  .        . .        .  .        .  .        .  .  329 

Vinovo  Porcelain,  by  Fulvio  Martinengo  (Art.)        .  .        .  .        .  .  185 

Virgin  from  the  Chateau  de  Pagny,  by  Helen  Comstock  (Note)    .  .  .  .  175 

Vittoria,  Alessandro — see  Models  by 

Wadsworth  Athencum,  Hartford — see  Hartford  and  a  Greek  Vase 

Wallace  Collection,  Two  wax  reliefs  in  the,  by  H.  H.  (Art.)          .  .  .  .  230 
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Articles  and  Notes — continued 
Walls  v.  Showcases  (Note) 

Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore — see  Mosan  Enamel 

Water-Colours.  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in — see  At  26  Conduit  Street 

Wax  reliefs  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  Two,  by  H.  H.  (Art.) 

Weinmullers:  Auction  Sale  Dates  for  1962  (Note) 

West.  Benjamin — see  Pupil  of 

Whitworth  and  Contemporary  Art,  The  (Note) 

Whitworth  Art  Gallery.  Manchester — see  New  Acquisitions 

Wildenstein's — see  Gogh's  Swan  Song,  Van 

Ditto — see  Religious  Goya 

Wittel.  Kaspar — see  More  Ruins 

Wootton.  John — see  Celebrated  Sires 

Worcester  Museum,  Massachusetts — see  Iranian  Albarcllo 

Wynn,  Kenneth  K. — see  Arms  and  Armour 

ZorToli,  Bronze  statuettes  by  Giacomo  and  Giovanni  (Art.) 

Zoppo  to  Claude  Monet.  Pictures  from  the  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  Inchcape 

From  Marco,  by  Luke  Herrmann  (Art.) 
Zurbaran — see  Cleveland's 

Authors  and  Contributors 

A  .  .  .,  W.G.  Review  

Abramskv,  Chimen.  Tanchum  Kaplan  (Art.) 

B  .  .  .,  Ch.  Review   

B  .  .  .,  I  Review  

B        M.  Review 

Babelon,  Jean.  The  Comte  de  Caylus  and  the  Cabinet  des  Mcdailles  at 

Bibliotheque  Nationale  (Art.) 
Bilodeau,  F.  W.  The  Clowes  Fund  Collection  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

(Art.)   

Boucher,  Francois.  An  Episode  in  the  Life  of  the  Academic  de  France  a 

Rome.  An  Eighteenth-Century  Masquerade  '<!  I'Orientale'  (Art.) 
Bury,  Adrian.  Round  about  the  Galleries  (Notes)  . .    59,  161,  245, 

C.  .  .,  R.J.  Review   

Charleston,  R.J.  Renaissance  and  later  Glass  in  the  Tiroler  Landesmuseum, 

Innsbruck  (Art.) 

Chimay,  Jacqueline  de,  and  Charles  de  Noailles.  The  'Jardin  de  la  Fontaine' 

at  Nimes  (Art.)  .. 
Clark,  Anthony  M.  'Lost'  frescoes  by  Niccolo  Berrettoni  (Art.) 
Comstock,  Helen.  Connoisseur  in  America  (Notes)  .  .        .  .  175,  262, 

C-T  .  .  .,  A.  Reviews     . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  57,  156, 

E  .  .  .,  N.  Reviews  . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  155, 

E  .  .  .,  R.  Reviews         . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  323, 

Edwards,  Nicholas.  A  Bantam  Work  Coffer  (Art.) 
Edwards,  Ralph.  Regency  Furniture  Designs  (Art.) 
F  .  .  .,  J.  Review  . . 
F  .  .  .,  J.O.  Review 
Fleming,  John 

Giuseppe  Mazza  (Art.) 

Sir  John  Medina  and  his  'Postures'  (Art.) 
Fourcst,  Henry-Pierre.  The  Sceaux  Faience  Factory  (Art.) 
G  .  .  .,  A.G.  Review 

G  .  .  .,  H.M.  Reviews    . .  . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  55, 

Gaunt,  William.  Masterpieces  from  the  Great  Age  of  French  Landscape 

(Art.)   ^  

Grancsay,  Stephen  V.  The  Japanese  Armour  Gallery  in  the  Metropolitan 

Museum  of  Art  (Art.) 
Grandjean,  Serge.  Gold  and  Silver  Smiths'  work  under  the  Empire  and 

reminiscences  of  the  XVIIIth  Century  (Art.) 
H  .  .  .,  H. 

Reviews  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  156,239,240,241, 

Two  wax  reliefs  in  the  Wallace  Collection  (Art.) 
H  .  .  .,  J.  Review 
H  .  .  .,  J.F.  Review 

H L.  Reviews         ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  157, 

I  [arris,  |ohn.  Shaideloes.  A  lasting  tribute  to  a  remarkable  restoration  (Art.) 
I  layward,  J.  F. 

Candlestick  Cups  (Art.) 

Eighteenth-cent'  ry  French  chandelier.  An  (Art.) 
Herrmann.  Luke 

From  Mario  /      10  to  Claude  Monet.  Pictures  from  the  Collection  of 

the  Earl  of  Inchcape  (Art.)     ..        ..  ..   

Henry  Moore  01:  •  Mutch  Hilltop.  The  new  Sculpture  Park  at  Ottcrlo 



Hughes,  Graham  New  life  in  Jewellery.  A  great  London  Exhibition  (Art.) 
I  .  .  .,  C.R.  Reviews  . .       . .       . .       . .         155,  239, 

L-M  ....  J.  Review 

Landais,  I  lubcrt.  Some  Bronzes  from  the  Girardon  Collection  (Art.) 
M  .  .  .,  M.  Review 

Mcl  R.  Review  ..       ..       ..  ..       ..  ... 

McLean,  Ruari.  Book  Production  Notes        .  .        .  .        .  .     58,  160,  244 

MartinengO,  Fulvio.  VinOVO  Porcelain  (Art.) 

Maxon,  John.  The  Master  of  the  Corsini  'Adulteress'  (Art.) 

Noailles,  Charles  de — see  Chimay,  Jacqueline  de 

Pognon,  Edmond.  French  Louis  XVI  Colour  Engraving  (Art.) 

Porcher,  Jean.  Three  French  Exhibitions:  An  Appreciation  (Art.)  .. 

R  .  .  .,  K.  Review 
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R  .  .  .,  T.T.  Review 

R  .  .  .,  W.  Review    \\        \\  \\ 

Roberts,  Keith.  Italian  Bronze  Statuettes  in  a  Brilliant  Exhibition  (Art.) 

S  .  .  .,  B.A.  Review   

S  .  .  .,  D.  Review.  . 

Salmann,  Georges  S.  Five  Thousand  Years  of  Creative  Activity  in  Europe 
and  on  the  Mediterranean:  Masterpieces  in  some  leading  French 
Private  Collections  (Art.) 

Schroeder,  Eric.  Mrs.  Rockefeller's  Miniatures  at  the  Fogg  (Art.) 

Soria,  Martin.  Notes  on  the  Spanish  Paintings  in  the  Bowes  Museum  (Art.) 

Stricder,  Peter.  Masters  in  the  circle  of  Albrccht  Diircr  (Art.) 

Tait,  Hugh.  Lost  work  of  Soldani-Bcnzi  and  the  discovery  of  the  document- 
ary wax  Modello,  A  (Art.)   

Valcanovcr,  Francesco.  New  light  on  Alcssandro  Longhi's  'Balotin  del  doxe' 
(Art.)  ..  

Varin,  Rene.  Foreword  . .  - 

Vaughan,  Malcolm 

Connoisseur  in  America  (Notes) 

Mr.  Kress  and  the  American  People  (Art.) 

Verlet,  Pierre.  The  Great  Louis  XVI  Secretaire  at  Versailles  (Art.) 

W  .  .  .,  C.  Reviews        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  34 

W  .  .  .,  F.J.B.  Review  

Wagner,  Geoffrey.  Organized  heresy:  abstract  art  in  the  west  (Art.) 

Watson,  F.  J.  B.  French  Tapestry  Chair  Coverings:  A  popular  fallacy  re- 
examined (Art.) 

Wundcr,  Richard  Paul.  Bagatelle  and  Two  Drawings  by  Bel.mger  in  the 
Cooper  Union  (Art.) 

Books  Received  or  Reviewed 

'American  Painters  in  Paris',  by  Yvon  Bizardcl.  Translated  by  Richard 
Howard 

'Antiques  for  the  Small  Collector',  by  Gil  Thomas 

'Antiques,  The  Lure  of.  Looking  and  Learning  Today',  by  Hampden 
Gordon 

'Apocalypse,  The  Douce",  introduction  by  Dr.  W.  O.  and  Mrs.  A.  G. 

Hass.lll   

'Architectural  Drawings  from  the  Collection  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 

British  Architects',  foreword  by  lames  C.  Palmer 
'Architecture  in  Colour,  European,'  by  R.  Furncaux  Jordan 
'Armorial  Bearings  of  the  Guilds  of  London,  The',  by  John  Bromley.  Fc  re- 
word by  Anthony  R.  Wagner,  Richmond  Herald 
'Arms  and  Armour.  The  Connoisseur  1901-1960',  by  Kenneth  G.  Wynn.  . 
'Art,  Adventures  in.  A  Guide  to  Gallery-Going',  by  Howard  Daniel 
'Art  and  Architecture  in  Europe",  by  Antonin  Matejcck.  Edited  by  Jan 
Krofta 

'Art  of  the  World.  The  Art  of  the  Stone  Age.  40,000  years  of  Rock  Art', 

by  Hans-George  Bandi,  etc. 
'Art,  A  Prize  for.  An  Autobiography',  by  Edward  Wakcford 
'Artist  and  the  Book,  The:  1860-1960'.  .        ..        ..        ..        ..  62, 

'Attica,  The  Archaic  Gravestones  of,  by  Gisela  M.  A.  Richter 
'Baroque  in  Italy',  by  James  Lees-Milne        ..       ..       ..       ..  .. 

'Baroque  in  Spain  and  Portugal',  by  James  Lees-Milne 
'Black  and  White  Drawing  Methods',  by  Norman  Anton 
'Braque,  G.',  text  by  John  Richardson 
'Brcnta,  Ville  del',  by  G.  Piovene  and  L.  Magagnato 
'British  Museum  Quarterly,  The.  Volume  XXIII.  Number  2' 
Ditto — Number  3  . .        . .        . .        . .        . . 

'Brueghel.  The  Drawings',  by  Ludwig  Miinz.  . 

'Brueghel  the  Elder,  Pietcr.  Hay-making',  introduction  byjaromir  Sip 
'Buildings  of  Europe.  Renaissance  Europe',  with  an  Introduction  by  James 
Lees-Milne.  Edited  by  Harald  Buschand  Bemd  Lohsc.  With  com- 
mentaries on  the  Illustrations  by  Hans  Weigert  ... 
'Cabinet  des  Estampes,  Le.  Trcnte  Annees  d'Acquisitions  1930-1960 
'Cambridge,  An  Inventory  of  the  Historical  Monuments  in  the  City  of,  by 

the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments 
'Caravagc',  by  Rene  Jullian 

'Carisbrooke  Castle  Museum.  A  Guide  to  the  Collections',  by  J.  D.Jones 
'Ceramic  Marks  and  those  of  other  Central  European  Countries,  Pocket 

Book  of  German',  compiled  by  J.  P.  Cushion 
'Cezanne',  by  Henri  Perruchct.  Translated  by  Humphrey  Hare 
'Cezanne',  with  an  introduction  by  Basil  Taylor 

'Chinese  Art  (Bronzes,  lade.  Sculpture,  Ceramics)',  by  Daisy  Lion-Gold- 

schmidt  and  Jean-Claude  Morcau-Gobard 
'Chinese  Art  Society  of  America,  Archives  of  the,  XIV,  i960' 
'Christians.  The  Early',  by  Michael  Gough 
'Civilization,  The  Dawn  of,  ed'ted  by  Professor  Stuart  Piggott 
'Clocks',  by  Simon  Fleet 

'Coins,  Anglo-Saxon.  Studies  presented  to  F.  M.  Stenton  on  the  occasion 

of  his  80th  birthday,  17  May  1960',  edited  by  R.  H.  M.  Dolley 
'Collecting  Antiques',  by  G.  Bernard  Hughes  (revised  edition) 
'Colour  reproductions  of  paintings.  Catalogue  of — 1860-1961' 
'Constantinople,  The  Art  of.  An  Introduction  to  Byzantine  Art',  by  John 
Bcckwith 

'Costume and  Costume  Accessories,  Victorian'  bv  Anne  M.  Buck.  Foreword 

by  Hugh  Wakefield   '   

'Cutlcrv.  A  Bibliography',  Foreword  by  Councillor  J.  Thorpe 
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Unknown:  Arabic 
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Salotie  del  Mappamondo  in  Palazzo  Sacchetti,  Rome         . .       . .       . .  180 

Shardeloes,  Buckinghamshire,  Interior,  the  Dining  Room             ..        ..  268 

Torre  del  Greco,  Naples,  by  F.  R.  Unterberger        .  .        .  .       November  Cover 

Vase,  sardonyx,  mounted  in  enamelled  gold,  reign  of  Henry  IV  (r  France)  1  19 
Westerley,  Golden  Hill,  Indianapolis,  home  of  the  Clowes  family:  Interior, 

dining  room        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  2 

Ditto — Interior,  drawing  room                     ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  2 
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Bakhtishu,  Ibn,  MS.  'Bestiary' :  Eagle,  An,  miniature         ..       ..       ..  72 

Ditto — Wild  Ass,  An,  miniature          ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  72 

'Bedford  Breviary',  1424-35,  Biblio.  Nat.  Cat.  17294,  fol.  56V.:  Abraham  14K 

Ditto — Capital  Letter     . .                                                       . .  148 

Ditto — Virgin  of  the  Nativity,  detail      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  14S 

Cluny  Lection,  end  XI  century,  Biblio.  Nat.  nouv.  acqu.  Cat.  2246,  fol. 

79v.:  Pentecost      ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  148 

Dioscorides,  'Materia  Medica",  MS.  Arabic  translation,  A.D.   1224:  A 

medicinal  plant,  with  the  physician  and  a  warrior,  miniature  .  .  .  .  72 
'Diverse  Manicre  d'Adornare  i  Cammini',  Rome,  1769:  Andiron  in  the 

'Greek  style',  detail  of  etching  by  Giovanni  Batti*ta  Piranesi  .  .  174 
Ditto — Firegrate  in  the  'Greek  style',  detail  of  etching  by  Giovanni  Battista 

Piranesi      .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  174 

Girardon  Collection,  The  Louvre.  Inventories:  pages  from,  4         .  .        .  .  13S 

Ditto — ditto — 2    ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..139 

Ditto — ditto — 2    ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..140 

Ditto — ditto — 1    . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  141 
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Ditto — ditto — 1             ..       ..        ..        ..        ..                 .  *       ..  143 

Ditto — ditto — 1    . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  144 

Gospel,  Armenian,  XII  century  (r):  Illustration  .  .  miniature         ..        ..  74 

Hafiz-i-Abru,  MS.  'History':  King  Yazdagird  enthroned,  rainkture  ..  73 
Ditto — Prophet  Muhammad  makes  the  first  Meccau      m       to  Islam,  The, 

miniature  . .  "  .•>...  73 
Harris.  John,  'Regency  Furniture  Designs  1803-1826':  PL>te  IV,  Diverse 

maniere  d'adoruare  i  camini.  by  G.  B.  Piranese,  1769  .  .  .  .  .  300 
Ditto — Plate  VIII.  design  for  a  pier-table  for  a  boudoir  at  Carlton  House,  by 

Henry  Holland,  c.  1785  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  301 

Ditto — Plate  No.  37,  Bookcase,  1806  (Sheraton,  Encyclopaedia,  p.  28)        .  .  301 


Enamels 


Chassc,  Champleve'  enamel  on  copper-gilt,  Limoges,  XIII  century.  .        .  .  253 

Figure  of  crane,  one  of  pair,  cloisonne,  Ch'ien  Lung  period          .  .  3  3  3 
Reliquary  of  the  True  Cross,  champleve  and  cloisonne  enamel,  Mosan, 

1 1 50-1 ifo  . .        .  .        .  .        .  .        . .        . .        . .        . .  1 77 

Tea-kettle  and  stand,  Chinese  Canton  enamel,  Ch'ien  Lung,  c.  1750        .  .  52 

Engravings,  Etchings  and  Prints 

Adoration  of  the  Magi.  School  of  Mantegna,  XV  century,  engraving      .  .  263 

Andiron  in  the  'Greek  style',  by  Giovanni  Battista  Piranese,  detail  of  etching  174 

Bai«ers,  Les  Deux,  by  Philibert-Louis  Dubucourt,  engraving         .  .        .  .  105 

Faith.  Hope,  Charity  and  Justice,  from  a  series  of  7  line  engravings  of  the 

Christian  Virtues,  by  Gcorg  Pencz  (Monogramist  IB),  engraving  4,5 

Firegrate  in  the  'Greek  style',  by  Giovanni  Battista  Piranese,  detail  of  etching  174 

Fox  Hunting,  print         .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        . .        .  .        .  .        .  .  61 

Joueuse  de  Guitare,  La,  by  Jean-Francois  Janinet,  after  Lavreincc,  perhaps, 

engraving  (colour  plate)  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  100 

Mythological  Allegory,  by  Jacques  Gautier-Dagoty,  after  Jules  Romain. 

engraving           ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..     _- . .        ..  102 

Nocc  de  Village,  La,  by  Charles-Melchior  Dcscourtis,  engraving  104 

Portrait  of  General  Marceau,  by  Scrgent-Marccau,  engraving                  .  .  106 

Portrait  of  Louis  XVI,  by  Jacques-Christopher  Le  Blon,  cngravin  .          .  .  101 
Portrait  of  Rose  Bcrtin,  Dressmaker  to  Queen  Marie-Antoinette,  by  lean- 
Francois  Janinet,  engraving       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..103 

Printcinps.  Le,  by  Geraud  Vidal,  after  Lavreincc,  engraving.  .        .  .  104 

Promenade  au  bois  de  Vincennes,  by  Jean-Baptiste  Chapuy,  after  Lavreince, 

engraving           . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  103 

Venus  with  her  Shell,  by  Edouard  Gautier-Dagoty,  after  Titian,  engraving  102 
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Bureau  plat.  Louis  XIV  . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  66 

Bureau  plat,  walnut  and  ormolu,  early  XIX  century  . .  51 

Cabinet,  lacquer,  on  Charles  II  carved  and  gilt  stand  . .        . .  291 

Cabinet,  made  by  Lorentz  Nordin  in  1752  after  a  design  by  Carl  Harleman, 

for  Queen  Lovisa  Ulrika's  medal-collection,  Swedish  . .  . .  48 
1  .iskct  of  St.  Martin,  painted  and  gilt  wood  decorated  with  gesso,  XIV 

century,  Florentine         . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  222 

Chair  back,  detail  of  tapestry  that  has  been  on  the  set  of  chairs  for  c.  130 
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card  room  at  Fontainebleau  in  1786,  covered  with  tapestry  placed 

on  the  majority  before  1852  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  169 
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Chair,  porter's,  XVIII  century,  restored  by  Joseph  Crisp  of  Camden  Town  250 
Chair,  State-,  carved  and  gilt  wood,  made  for  the  Royal  Palace,  Stockholm, 

probably  by  a  French  carver,  c.  1750    . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  48 

Chest  of  drawers,  mahogany,  ormolu  mounts,  probably  by  Giovanni  Socchi, 
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Onto — detail  showing  one  of  the  ormolu  butterfly  handles  ..        ..  221 

Coffer  on  stand,  decorated  with  polychrome  incised  lacquer,  known  as 

'Bantam  Work'.  English,  stand  c.  1710,  coffei  possibly  earlier  (colour 

plate)   288 

Commode,  in  form  of  drum,  mounts  gilt-wood,  one  of  set  of  6,  by  Giovanni 

Socchi,  c.  1810  ..       ..       ..  ..       ..  217 

Commode,  rosewood,  Louis  XVI        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..331 

Commode,   satinwood,    mahogany   and   marquetry,   ormolu  mounted, 

English,  XVIII  century  . .        . .        . .  . .  66 

Commode,  veneered,  ormolu  mounts,  signed  by  the  Court  cabinet-maker, 

Stockholm,  Georg  Haupt,  dated  1779  48 
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Gemigniani         . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  183 
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Thomas  Seymour  of  Boston,  c.  1800  ..       ..       ..       ..  265 

Sofa  made  by  Sene  and  Laurent  in  1791  for  the  Grand  Cabinet  of  Marie 

Antoinette  at  Versailles,  now  covered  with  tapestry  in  late  Louis  XVI 

style,  put  on  during  XIX  century        .  .        . .        .  .        . .        .  .  168 

Stool,  one  of  pair,  George  I      . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  51 

Table  a  ccrirc,  Louis  XV,  attributed  to  B.V.R.B  251 

I  able,  bed-side,   mahogany,  gilt-metal  mounts,  probably  by  Giovanni 

Socchi   217 

Table,  Charles  II,  S-scroll  legs,  top,  frieze,  legs  and  stretcher  decorated  with 

brilliant  polychrome  lacquer      .  .        .  .  .  .        .  .  290 

Table,  circular,   mahogany,   mounts  of  brass  and  gilt-wood,  probably 

Florentine  and  by  Giovanni  Socchi,  c.  1810    .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  220 

fable,  console,  mahogany,  ormolu  mounts,  Florentine  workmanship,  prob- 
ably by  Giovanni  Socchi  . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  220 

Table-CMM-writing  desk,  by  Giovanni  Socchi,  said  to  have  been  given  by 

Elisa  Baciocchi  to  Napoleon,  2  views  ..  ..  219 

Table-CHm-writing  desk,  mahogany,  ormolu  mounts,  by  Giovanni  Socchi, 

i  views  . .       . .       •  •       ■  ■       •  •       ■  ■       •  •  218 

Table,  writing,  Sheraton  period  ..        ..        ..        ..  ••  51 
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Beaker,  colourless  gl  ss  painted  in  black,  red  and  green  enamels  and  yellow- 
Stain,  signed  S  Mohn  fee.  and  painted  by  Samuel  Mohn  to  com- 
memorate the  death  of  Queen  Luisc  of  Prussia  in  1810,  Dresden,  1810 
or  slightly  later 

Beaker,  colourless  glass  with  wheel-cut  foot,  decoration  painted  in  brown, 
black  and  pink  enamels,  signed  Mohn  iSto,  and  painted  by  Samuel 
Mohn,  Dresden,  1810 

Beaker,  colourless  metal  engraved  on  the  wheel,  Bohemian  or  Silcsian,  2nd 
quartet  XVIII  century 

Beaker,  covered,  colourless  glass  painted  in  black  enamel  ('Schwarzlot')  and 
gilt  decoration  referring  to  wedding  in  1726  of  Arch-Duke  Karl  Al- 
brecht  of  Bavaria  with  Arch-Duchess  Maria  Amalia,  daughter  of 
Emperor  [oseph  [,  Bohemian  (perhaps  painted  in  workshop  of 
Ignaz  Preussler),  1726 

Beakers,  colourless  glass  with  wheel-cut  feet,  decoration  painted  in  enamel 
colours  and  yellow-stain,  2,  attributed  to  Anton  Kothgasser  in 
Vienna,  c.  1830 

Beakers,  green  'Waldglas',  3,  German  XVI-XVII  century  


Glass — continual  page 

Drinking-glass,  clear  metal,  painted  in  enamel  colours,  and  inscribed, 

perhaps  Swiss,  dated  1672         . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  39 

Drinking-glasses,  almost  colourless  metal,  moulded  decoration,  2,  German 

or  Austrian,  2nd  half  XVII  century     . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  39 

Glass,  Murano,  blue,  enamelled,  barrel  shaped,  Italy.  2nd  half  XV  century  124 

Glass,  Murano,  blue,  enamelled,  bell-shaped,  Italy,  2nd  half  XV  century  124 

Goblet,  brownish  glass,  engraved  with  diamond-point,  decorated  unfired 

gold  and  red  and  green  pigments,  Hall,  c.  1575         .  .        .  .        .  .  39 

Goblet,  colourless  glass  decorated  with  etched  gilding,  painted  coloured 

enamels,  Venetian,  c.  1 500         .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  39 

Goblet,  'Confederate  Hunt',  Jacobite  . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  65 

Goblet,  covered,  clear  glass  with  vertical  mould-blown  ribbing,  German  or 

Austrian  'facon  de  Venisc',  middle  XVI  century       .  .        .  .        .  .  39 

Goblet,  covered,  colourless  glass  engraved  on  the  wheel  and  gilt,  inscription 

on  cover,  Potsdam  glass-house,  1735  ..        ..        ..        ..  41 

'Nuppcnbecher',  green  glass  ivith  applied  blobs  and  threads,  3,  German, 

XV-XVI  century   40 

'Reichsadlerhumpen',  clear  glass  painted  in  enamel  colours  and  gilt,  prob- 
ably Bohemian,  dated  1 574       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  39 

Sweetmeat  glass,  colourless  metal  engraved  on  the  wheel,  Bohemian  or 

Silesian,  2nd  quarter  XVIII  century      .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  40 

Urns,  pair,  English  or  Irish,  XVIII  century     .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  80 

Jade 

Bowl,  translucent,  Chinese,  Ch'ien  Lung  mark         .  .        .  .        . .        .  .  253 

Flask  and  cover,  pilgrim,  translucent,  Ch'ien  Lung  .  .        .  .        .  .  65 

Vase,  translucent  sage-green,  rectangular  archaic  beaker  form,  on  carved 

wood  stand,  Chinese,  Ch'ien  Lung      . .        . .        . .        . .        .  .  64 

Jewellery 

Badge,  the  President's,  of  the  R.W.S.,  by  Sir  Alfred  Gilbert,  London,  1899  234 
Bracelet,  gold,  by  Giacometti,  1946     ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..235 

Brooch  in  form  of  eagle,  gold  and  almandines.  Danube  region,  c.  A.D.  500 

(colour  plate)                ..    119 

Brooch,  orchid,  by  Philippe  Wolfers  of  Brussels,  c.  1900  .  .  .  .  234 
Brooch,  shell,  gold,  topaz  and  diamond,  by  the  Due  dc  Verdure  of  Paris 

and  New  York,  i960     . .        .  .        .  .        . .        . .        . .  236 

Clip,  diamond,  set  in  green  gold,  by  Rudolph  Charles  von  Rippci  of  Spain 

and  America,  c.  1955      ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ••        ■•  235 

Clip,  gold,  yellow  and  grey,  designed  by  Jean  Lurcat,  made  by  Patck 

Philippe  of  Geneva,  1961          ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ••  233 

Elephant  jewel,  large  baroque  pearl,  enamelled  gold,  adorned  pearls  and 

precious  gems,  Southern  Germany  last  quarter  XVI  century  126 

Modern  jewellery,  14  pieces  (colour  plate)     ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  237 

Necklace,  gold  and  diamond,  by  Jean  Schlumbcrgcr    235 

Necklet,  gold  with  emeralds,  by  Afron,  1957           ..        ..        ..        ..  235 

Pendant,  by  Gilbert  Albert  for  Patek  Philippe  of  Geneva,  1961      . .        . .  236 

Pendants,  silver,  2,  by  Hubert  Rose,  London,  1961             .  .        . .        .  .  236 

Pins,  4,  by  Henri  van  de  Velde,  c.  1900          .  .        .  .                  .  .        .  •  234 

Ring,  gold  and  amethyst,  by  Fricdrich  Becker,  Dusseldorf,  1959    .  .        . .  235 

Medals  and  Coins 

Medal,  Death  of  Hippolytus,  The,  by  Modemo,  Italian,  bronze       ..       ..  197 

Medal,  Francesco  da  Toledo,  by  Alessandro  Vittoria,  Italian,  bronze  197 

Medal,  Isotta  Atti  da  Rimini,  by  Matteo  de'Pasti,  Italian,  bronze  .  .  197 

Medal,  Redeemer,  The,  by  Giovanni  Bernardi  di  Castelbolognesc,  Italian, 

bronze      . .        . .        . .        .  ■        •  •        ■  •        ■  ■        -  -        • •  '97 

Medal  representing  Conte  Mattia  Giovanni  Schulemburg,  Venetian,  XVIII 

century,  bronze    . .        . .        . .        . .        •  •        ■  •        •  •        •  •  T97 

Medal  representing  Francesco  Grimani,  Venetian.  XVIII  century,  bronze  197 
Medal  with  portrait  of  Louis  XIV,  by  Massimiliano  Soldani-Benzi,  wax 

modello  for,  closed        . .        . .        . .        .  •        •  •        ■  •        •  ■  3°« 

Ditto — open,  left  side     . .        . .        . .        . .        -  •        •  •        •  •        •  •  3°8 

Ditto — open,  right  side  . .        . .        . .        . .        .  ■        •  •        •  •        •  •  3°9 


Metalwork 


Chandelier,  lacquered  brass,  Louis  XIV  style,  French,  XVIII  century        .  .  232 

Ditto — detail       . .                                                       •  •        •  ■        . .  231 

42      Gates,  iron,  at  Shardelocs,  Buckinghamshire,  from  Newnham  Paddox, 
Warwickshire,  considered  to  be  by  Robert  Bakewell  of  Derby  and 

dating  from  1740's         . .        . .        . .       . .        •  •       •  •        •  •  275 
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Miniatures 

40 

Assault  upon  a  Fortress,  A,  attributed  to  Bihzad    75 

Eagle,  An,  Arabic                   . .        .  ■        •  •        •  •        -  •        •  •        •  ■  72 

Illustration  to  an  Armenian  Gospel,  Armenian,  XII  century  (?)      . .        . .  74 

King  Bahrain  Gur  conquers  a  Fiend,  Persian,  XIV  century            . .        .  -  71 

40      King  Yazdagird  enthroned,  Arabic,  c.  A.D.  1425-30    73 

Lady,  A,  Persian,  mid  XVI  century    74 

Medicinal  plant,  with  the  physician  and  a  warrior,  A,  Arabic,  A.D.  1224.  .  72 

42      Pieta,  French,  School  of  Paris,  c.  1420   Mi 

40      Portrait  of  an  Elizabethan,  by  Nicholas  Hilliard    263 
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Portrait  of  a  Man,  probably  a  Dervish,  with  a  pipe  and  a  bow,  by  Riza-i- 

Abbasi      . .       . .       . .       . .       .  •       •  •       ■  •       •  •       ■  ■  74 

Prophet  Muhammad  makes  the  first  Meccan  convert  to  Islam,  The,  Arabic, 

c.  A.D.  1425-30   73 

Timur  (Tamerlane)  drinking,  with  musicians  and  courtiers,  Persian,  c.  A. P. 

1430-1440   73 

Wild  Ass,  A,  Arabic      . .       . .                                                     . .  72 

Zodiac,  A,  Persian,  A.D.  1206  ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  72 

Paintings  and  Drawings 

Abstract  Composition,  by  Serge  Poliakoff     ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  312 

Adoration  of  Christ,  The,  by  the  Meister  des  Anbacher  Keltcrbildcs        .  .  44 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  The,  by  El  Greco         . .                 . .        . .  259 

Adoration,  with  Saints  and  Donors,  The,  by  Biagio  di  Antonio  da  Firenzc  281 
Adulteress  before  Christ,  The,  attributed  to  the  Master  of  the  Corsini 

'Adulteress'          .  .        . .                 . .        .  .                 . .        .  .  255 

Aga  des  Janissaires — M.  Gilles,  by  J.  Vien,  drawing  ..        ..        ..        ..  89 

Ajax,  by  Giovanni  Demin        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  195 

Allegorical  Portrait  of  Dante,  by  Pontormo  (JacopO  Carrucci)       .  .        .  .  278 

Allegory  of  Passionate  Love,  by  Niccolo  Berrettoni,  fresco           ..        ..  [91 

Altarpiece,  drawing  for,  by  Aliense     . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  261 

Angelic  Musicians,  by  El  Greco          . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  27 
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Anse  dc  Beg-ar-Fry,  L',  by  Maximc  Maufra            . .        . .        . .        . .  320 

Apollo  and  the  Muses,  by  Jacopo  Robusti  Tintoretto          .  .        .  .        .  .  5 
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